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The    I'oiiltry  Keeper. 


April  15,  1895 


Co  I  den  Wyandotte  eggs  and  stock  for  sale 
J.  SCHOLZ,  ERIE,  PA.    Circular  Free. 

Blackand  Buff  Leghorns.  B  P  Rocks.  16 
eggs,  SI.  J.  C.  Stauffer,  Quakertown,  Pa 

Buff  Rocks  only.  Eggs.  S4  per  52.  Cir. 
tree.    A.  A.  CROFF,  Lederachsville,  Pa. 


Buff  Leghorns.— Winners  for  oiKlit  years.  Circu- 
lar free.     Ut.o.  S.  Bahxes,  ButUe  Creek,  Mich. 

S.  C.  B.  I-enhorn  ckks  aOc  per  $3..')0  per  100.  Siiiis- 
factlon  Buariinteed.  K.  V.  J..ANK,  Lacon.IU. 

XXXX  var.  Poultry.  Picoons. et<!.  Ekks.  $:; per  W);  si 
Iier  l.i.   Cut.  4c.      J.  D.  Souder,  Jr.,  Tclloril.  Pa. 

.20  Eggs  for  SI.  P.  Itks.,  Wyns.,  Legs.  20  other 
variiies.  ('ataIot;iio2c.   .7.  A.  Kubrecht.  Telford.  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  exclusively.  Eggs 
SI.50.  J.  H.  Davis,  Caledonia,  Ohio. 


26  eggs  «l:  100.$:!..")'i;  W.  Hocks  exclusively.  1st 
pen  at  Kuchc-sler  'U9.   F.  B.  Parrish,  VV.  Greece,  N.  Y 


White  and  B.  Minorcas.  Eggs  $1  per  15. 
Purebred.       S.  A.  Shaw,  Winthrop,  N.  Y. 


Thoroughbred  lii  ahnias  exclusively.  Kcffs  $1 
per  IT).      pur  lull.    N.  A.  lJuguicl.  LoUoy.  New  York. 


Black  Minorcas  and  Red  Caps.  Eggs  $1  per 
15.    J.  H.  Lanterman.  E.  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Black  and  W.  Minorcas  &  W.  Wyandottes. 

stock  tor  sale,    (ilctjii  II.  .Jolinsun.  Grotou.  N.  York. 


Black  Minorca  Eggs.  75cperl5.  Hatch 
guaranteed.  R.L.  Whitehill,  Clearfield,  Pa 


Bar.  P.  Rocks  and  I>ekin  Ducks  a  specialty.  E^';;s 
fl  per  111.  Cir.  free.  i>.  L.  Horton,  Jr..  Andover,  N.  .J. 


White  Dottes  and  Barred  Rox.  Eggs  $2 
per  13,  S5  per  40.    A.  C.  Turtle,  Gallon.  Ohio. 

W.  P.  ROCKS  exclusively.  Eggs  for  select mat- 
iiigs.  >l..iU  per  sett  iug.  U.S.  H  of  f  ma  n,  Sharon,  Pa. 

EGOS.— M.  B.  Turkeys.  B.  P.  Hoeks  and  P.  Ducks- 
Choice  stock.      F.  E.  FERGUSON,  Cavett,  O. 


SOc.perdoz.;  $3.50  per  lOO.  Wyckofr  strain 
\V.  LcK.  Katis.  Seymour  Bishop,  Cheshire.  Conn 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  Eggs  SI  per  13 
L.H.STEWART,  94o  W.  9th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

W.  H.Saxe,  Palenville.  N.  Y.  S.  L. Wyandottes 
aspecialty-   Egy,  .f  I  per  sitting  of  13.   Circular  free- 

7  Varieties  Poultry.— Eggs,  82.25  per  30. 

Circular  free.      J.  M.  NYCE,  Box  .OS,  ELUOY,  PA. 

Buff  Leghorns  a  Specialty.  13  eggs  50c.; 
26,75c.       F.  STRONG,  Millington,  Mich. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS  and  White  Minorcas.  Eggs. 
$lperl».     L.  V.  DAVIDSON,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Barred  Rocks.  Stock  and  eggs.  Win.  at  Youngs- 
town,  Ashtabula, O.  CHAS.  J.  WEBB,  Dewey,  Ohio. 

BUFF  ROCKS.  BUFF  COCHINS,  Winners 
Southern  Ind,,  Louisville,  Ky.    Eggs,  S2, 
J.  C.  BROWN.  Campbellsburg,  Ind, 

90  VARIETIES,   Choice    Poultry,  Eggs, 

Pipeons  and  Hares.  Col.  dcsc.  tl'l  pag<!  book  1i)l". 
Circular  free.   J.  A.  BERCEY,  Telford,  Pa. 


9oc,  per  15,  or  tier  105  for  thoroughbred 
eggs.  Catalogue  free.  2"'  varieties.  Fertility 
guaranteed.      Brookside  Farm,  Nelson,  Pa. 


POULTRY  PRINTING  EXCLUSIVELY.  10  of 

each,  carfls.  envelopes  anil  IK  II  »•  lir-iids.  for  $1 .  lueiiaid. 
Sample  free.    F.  Van  Hoevenburg,  Ruby,  N  Y. 

EGGS.  C.  I.  GAMES,  B,  COCHINS,  8.  P, 
r;OCKS,  SI. 00  per  15.  E.  R.  N.  Pheasants, 
S3. 00  perl3.  Jno.A.Freed,Souderton,Pa. 

J  B  THOMSON'S  STRAIN.  PLYMOUTH 
ROCK  EGOS  FOR  SITTING  13  FOR  SI. 00. 
G  F.  BENEDICT,  PLAINFIELD,  N.  Jersey. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  EGGS 
SI  per  13  from  good  prize- wi n n i ng  stock. 
POPE&  POPE,  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 

WHITE  MINORCA    EGGS,    SI. 00  PER  15. 

FSCHAUBLE.SuccessortoW.J.SCHAU- 
BLE,  324  East  22i:d  Street,  Erie,  Penna, 

EGGS.  White  Wy'ns.,$l  per  IS.  P.  Ducks.  $1  per 
II;  Toulouse  Geese.  i2  ccni>.  each.  All  high-scor- 
ing birds.         W.  B.  HALL,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 

SI  Eggs.    B.  Rocks.  W,  Legs,  S.  Sebrights, 
Bantams.   None  better.   Circular  tells  all, 
JAS,  HALLENBECK,  ALTAMONT,  N,  Y, 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  NONE  BETTER, 
EE;gs  S2.00  per  15  V/rite  for  Circular. 
RALPH  WQODVi/ARD,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


AN  CON  AS.  The  breiil  ail  mil  led  10 1  he  new  Stand- 
ard. Eggs,  SI.50  per  15.  Poultry  Circ'r.  free. 
J.  L.  BUMP  &  SON,  Whitney's  Point,  N  Y. 

LEADING  BREEDS'  liickens.  Ducks.  Geese.  Tur- 
keys. Kgg>  iiiid  ■-iiM  k.  Prices  low.  Fine  calalogiie 
forsl'p.    R.  F.  Neubert,  Ho.v  .SOU.  Munkato.  Minn. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS  exclusively.  Six  years  a 
brcciler.  26  Eggs  SI  60  Eggs  S2.  Circular 
Irec    Simeon  Tobias.  Ca na ,  lennings  Co..  Ind. 

THE  SHAUB  BROODER,  the  best  in  the 

world.    Plans,  or  eoMipli  'r   llr  i.T.    Se?id  st.mip 

l.ir  circular.  A.ldress.  A  B  S  H  A  U  B,  Ca  n  to  n  ,  O. 


Standard  and  Business  Bred  Wh.  Wyans 

and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Ki;gs.  .si  i.cr  Pi:  '1  .:.'i  |ier  :ai. 
T  B.  BURDICK,  Little  Genesee.  New  York. 


EXPERIENCE  IN  FLORIDA. 

A  Tampa  subscriber  had  some  hen.s 
tliat  were  sick  and  he  cured  therti  with 
permangranate  of  potash — a  good  rem- 
edy— and  we  desire  our  readers  to 
know  the  symptoms  and  his  method  of 
treatment,  which  he  gives  as  follows: 

"1  have  just  started  to  keep  a  few 
hens.  It  IS  very  warm  here — what  you 
might  call  summer  all  the  year — but 
iio\\-  and  then  we  have  a  cold  rainy  day 
or  two. 

"Will  it  matter  much  with  fowls,  pro- 
vided they  are  on  high,  sandy  soil 
which  dries  out  rapidly?  I  hear  and 
read  sui  much  about  dampnes-s.  being 
the  cause  of  death  of  chickens,  that  I'm 
afraid  of  my  life  when  it  begins  to 
rain. 

"A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  noticed 
several  of  the  hens  were  drowsy,  and 
would  frequently  shake  their  heads 
and  quack,  as  if  they  were  ti-ying  to 
clear  their  throats.  One  hen  that  was 
sitting  seemed  to  have  it  badly,  wheez- 
ing, and  rattling,  every  breath  she 
drew,  sitting  on  the  nest  with  her 
mouth  .open.  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  She  might  be  dead  on  the  nest  by 
niorning-  for  all  I  knew,  and  it  only 
\vanted  three  days  for  her  to  come  oft". 
I  got  the  specimen  copy  of  the  "Poultry 
Keeper'  you  sent  me,  and  read  it  from 
end  to  end.  Didn't  know  wha-t  was  the 
matter  with  them  (being  a  complete 
greenhorn  at  chicken  diseases)  but  an- 
ticipated the  wor.st.  After  consulting 
the  paper  I  went  to  bed  'in  a  state  of 
mind,'  so  to  speak,  but  with  a  definite 
plan  of  action  laid  out.  Bright  and  early 
next  morning  I  went  to  the  drug  store 
and  got  five  cents'  worth  of  permanga- 
nate of  potash  and  put  it  in  their 
drinking  water,  enough  to  make  it  a 
pale  clear  color.  Nearly  every  morn- 
ing I  put  a  teaspoonful  of  grou.nd  gin- 
ger in  their  soft  food  and  in  about  a 
week  they  have  improved  so  that  they 
appear  to  be  entirely  recovered,  ex- 
cept an  odd  "quack"  now  and  then. 

"Now  they  all  seem  to  be  well  ex- 
cept one  hen,  which  seems  droopy  or 
drowsy,  and  does  not  mix  in  with  the 
rest  miu.ch.  Should  I  do  anything  more 
for  her,  or  should  I  use  more  of  the 
potash'?  What  do  you  think  was  the 
matter  with  them'.'  Did  I  do  the  right 
thing  for  them?  I  thought  it  must  have 
been  a  touch  of  the  roup,  from  what  I 
read  in  the  paper. 

"I  feed  them  with  a  warm  ma,sh  in 
the  morning,  composed  mostly  of  bran, 
mixed  in  boiled  potatoes,  rice,  etc..  as 
I  happen  to  have  it.  In  the  evening  I 
feed  them  corn." 

There  is  not  much  liability  of  too 
much  dampness  on  a  sandy  soil. 

The  treatment  was  excellent,  as  per- 
manganate of  potash  not  only  disin- 
fects, destroys  disease?  germs  and 
serves  as  a  preventive,  but  is  less 
harmful  than  any  medicine. 

Dissolve  one  O'unce  in  half  a  gallon 
of  water  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
solution  to  every  quart  of  drinking 
water  for  sick  fowls. 

The  sleepy,  or  drowsy  appearance 
may  be  due  to  the  large  lice  on  the 
heads.  Anoint  with  a  little  melted  lard, 
lard. 

The  food  was  correct,  except  that  in 
a  warm  climate  the  hens  need  not  be 
fed  more  than  once  a  day,  a.t  night. 

Whenever  fowls  are  fat  they  are 
more  liable  to  the  hoarseness  or  diffi- 
cult bn-athin.^:. 

Separate  the  different  kinds  of  fowls. 
Geese  will  kill  young  chicks,  especially 
if  there  are  several  cross  and  fjugna- 
cinus  ganders.  Roosters  and  gobblers 
will  fight.  Ducks  will  quickly  seize  and 
devour  the  soft  food  before  the  hens 
can  be  satisfied.  The  different  classes 
of  fowls  do  not  thrive  as  well  together 
as  when  separated,  and  as  they  also 
differ  in  habits  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  feed  them  to  the  best  advantage.  A 
pi-acock  in  the  yard  with  young  chicks 
will  soon  make  havoc  with  th-j/n 


Barred  P.  Rocks,  choice  pure  bred  birds, 
farm  range.    Eggs  SI  per  15,  S3  per  50, 

S5  per  100.  E.J.  Bull.  Yellow  Springs.  O.  BoiSlt. 

S.  C.  Bealer,  Passer,  Pa.,  breeder  of  lO 
leading  varieties  of  poultry.  EGGS  SI.OO 
per  15,  S2. 00  per  40,    Catalogue  free. 

Buff  Wyandottes,  B.  P.  Kocks.  Am.  Doinin  q,  B 
C.  B.  I>egh.  S.  S.  Hamb  r  g.  Eggs  *1..W  per  l.i.  Stock 
in  October.  ]J.  B.  Stahlinan.  Prospect.  Pa. 

Pea  Comb  Ply.  Rocks,  Barred.  White,  BufT. 
Blackand  Brown,  also  R,  C,  W.  F.  B.  Spanish, 

Belgian  Hares.   O.  O.  Vanrterhoof.  Brazil,  Indiana. 


HENRY  MOHR,  Quakertown.  Pa.,  fine  Bar  / 

Wh.  and  Buff  P.  Kock,  Buff  and  Br.  Leghorn.  I.t  k 
and  Dark  Brahma.  Buff  and  Gold  Wyandotte,  B  | 
Minorcas,  S.  S.  Hamburgs.   Eggs,  15,  «1.U0;  40,  $2.00.! 

Buff  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns, l^'ancy  prizewinners  and  high  scoring  birds 
in  my  yards  this  year.  Eggs  .*:.'.UII  and  $.1,110  per  1.1. 
Charles  J.  Stuckey,  Mechanicsburg,  O. 

15  Eggs  $1.  All  varieties  of  Leghorns,  P.  Rocks, 
Minorcas.  Wyandottes,  Brahiuas.  Bautatus— Golden 
and  Sil.  Seabright.  Wh.  Polish,  Bed  Pyle,  B.  Cochin 
and  Bl.  K.  Comb.  B.  L.Oshorne,  Box  K.Green,  N.  Y. 


O.  F.  Ferris,  Berwick.  Pa.,  breeder  of  S.  C.  Bnff 
Leghorns,  Light  Brahmas.  Buff  Cochins.  Partridge 
Cochins.  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  G.  L.  Wyandottes.  All 
eggs  $1  per  15;    1.75  per  30.    Birds  strictly  tlrsl-class 


rL     D„nl,»   ON     TOP  A( 

f s  Hocks 


AGAIN  ;  Barred 
and  B.  Ijangs.  18 
prizes  at  North  Bend  and  Neb. 
State  Shows.  WM.  MILLER,  North  Bend.  Neb. 


EXHIBITION  B.  B.  RED  GAMES  :  also  Bl'k 
Red   and  Brown  Red  Pit  Games.    With  2:> 

years  experience  we  breed  winners.  Birds  and  eggs 
lor  sale.      E.  R.  SPAULDINC,  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 


18  VARIETIES  Of  Standard  bred  Poultry 
3  of  Buffs.  Eggs,  $1  for  15.  Stock  low  in 
price  and  No.  I  in  quality.  Send  for  list 
P.  E.    TWINING,  Propr  ,  KIPTON,  OHIO. 


ADIRONDACK  BLACK  MINORCAS  Exclu- 
sively. Winners  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 

Bred  in  li ne.  flayers.  Eggs. 2  sets.  }.5;  .'1  sets.  tP'. 
Circular.    J.  11.  DOANE,  Bo.x  i'lH.  Gouverneur.  N.Y. 

Buff,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  Buff,  W.  and  B. 

P.  Kocks,  BulTand  Gol.  Wvans,  B.  Minorcas.  S.C.  B. 
and  W.  Leg.,  H.  and  S.  C.  Bi.  Leg..  ButI  Bant.  Eggs, 
}lperl5;  ?2  per4u.    S.  K.  MOHR.  Coopersburg.  Pa. 


BUFFS  ONLY.     Cochin    hens,  Leghorn 

cockerels  and  pullets:  Plymouth  Kock  and  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels.  $1  each.  Eggs  $1  per  1.5.  Circular 
free.      J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville,  Va. 


POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  seem  to  be  in  the 
lead  as  to  popularity,  heing  best  for  all  places  and 
purposes.  Thoroughbred  young  slock  at  reasonable 
prices.     POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg.  Pa. 

THE  PERFECTED  INCUBATOR. -200  Eggs 

$"25.00.  Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected 
Kegulator  for  any  incubator.  Two  cent  stamp  for 
circular.  H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  M«8S. 


48-ilNCH  POULTRY  NETTING 

S2.25  PER  ROLL.  DELIVERED.  SEND 
FOR  COMPLETE  PRICES. 

J.  H.  JONES,  STREATOR,  ILLINOIS. 


R.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS  A  SPECIALTY.  Black 
Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  from  prize  win- 
ners, 51.. 'iO  per  i-i;  i'2.Vi  per  11'.  Incubators  supplied. 
54. 00  per  lie.   J.L.RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  O. 


I   +     t^^r^U^r^^   Always  Winners  For 
Lt,  Brahmas       Nineteen  Years, 
Choice  Stock  for  Sale,    Eggs  in  Season, 
ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  Illinois. 

SEND  FIVE  CENTS  OR 
STAMPS  FOR  lOO-PACE 

Book  01  1N'C1B.\ Tons  AM)  BUI  1(  IDERS  TO  J.L, 
CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa,  Thisad 
is  good  lor  t5.(lll  part  pay  tur  an  Eureka  Incubator. 


EUREKA 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  AND  BRONZE  TUR- 

ke}  s.  Ducks.  Gcose.  While  Guineas.  Indian  (;anu?s. 
Ijt.  Brahmas.  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Kocks, W. 
Wvandoties.  Legs,  anil  -Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Cir.    U.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Ku.v  IT.  ,Jamesburg.  N.  .1. 

ROSE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  ROSE 
COMB  WHITE  MINORCAS,  BUFF  PLY- 
MOUI  H  ROCKS.  EGGS  AND  STOCK, 

L    E  CRUMBLING 
Lee  Cross  Roads,    Cumberland  Co,,  Pa. 


WE  WILL  PAY  the  highest  market  prices 

for  lurUcy  tail,  turkey  wing  and  white  turkey  leath- 
ers, loiig  cock  lailsaud  faiicv  feathers  general  1  v.  Ad- 
dress :        GEORGE  HEYMAN  Feather  Co.. 

Ui:;-lil."j  Molt  Slieel.  New  York  Citv 


EGGS  I 


SI.OO  per  (3  ;  S5  per  100  ; 

'  oin  e.xtra  choice  H.  and  Wh. 
Kocks.  S.  and  Wh.  Wyan's. 
S.C.B.  &  W.  Legs.  M.  B.  \  W.  IIol.  Turkey  and  Tou- 
louse Geese  eggs.  •.!Oceach.  Oakland  Kami.  Kelsey.  O. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Exclusively 

■J   years  i-arelul  breeding.    I'"ggs  from  choice  inal- 
iiiLTs.  haying  farm  range,  »1.  )0  per  l."i;  f-'..'>0  per  :10; 
J:;.iill  per  5  ;  j.'i.U"  per  "i".  .Address 
FRANK  L.  McELHENY,  Black  Creek,  N.Y- 


cn  cprc  cnR  cq      for  si.  two 

DU  CUUO  run  J>0.  Medi<-aied  Nest  Eggs 
w  ith  each  order.  2ti  variei  ics  of  he-.!  s1r:iins.  Poor 
halches  duplicated  al  ball  lu  ice.  years  as  breed- 
ers. Circular  free,  wiili  iiieniiuiiis  woti,  Mostlv 
farm  range.     Whitney  Bros.,  Triangle,  N,  Y, 


FOR  FANCY 
AND  VIGOR 


PURE-BRED  POULTRY 

Dark  Brahmas.  Lt.  Brahiuas.  Buff  Brahmas.  While 
P.  Kocks.  Buff  P.  Kocks.  Pea-coiiih  P.  Kock.  Bf  Leg. 
S.C  B.  Leg..  W,  Leg.,  Bl.  Leg..  Bf.  Wvan  .Gnl.  Wvaii 
F.    M,    SCHULER.    Quakertown  Penne 
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MR..  BARNES  jIBUFF^  LEGHORNS. 

ilr.  George  Barnes.  Battle  Creek, 
^Ilch.,  editor  of  the  "Michigan  Poultry 
Breeder  and  Game  Fancier's  Journal," 
makes  the  Buff  Leg-horns  his  speciality, 
and  has  won  at  Kalamazoo,  Detroit, 
Charlotte,  etc.,  one  score  being  as  high 
as  98.  He  breeds  no  other  variety,  and 
in  order  that  our  readers  may  know 
more  of  Buff  Leghorns  Mr.  Barnes  says 
that  "the  breed  is  one  that  will  admit 


was  all  said:  he  showed  one  female  and 
she  was  about  fourth  rate  in  a  show 
room.  AYhat  was  the  result?  Visitors 
would  come  along  and  ask,  where  are 
your  females?  Have  you  no  good  pul- 
lets for  sale?  He  tried  to  excuse  them 
by  saying  that  they  were  not  in  condi- 
tion, not  old  enough,  etc.;  but  this  did 
not  satisfy;  breeders  knew  that  if  he 
had  raised  good  ones  he  would  have 
had  them  along  with  him.  Consequently 
he  failed  to  attract  the  attention  to  his 
exhibit  that  he  would,  had  he  made  an 
exhibit  of  three  or  four  good  males  and 


THE  SHOW  AT  CHARLOTTE. 

The  second  annual  show  of  the  Char^ 
lotte  (IST.  C.)  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Charlotte,  Xorth 
Carolina,  January  19th  to  20th,  1S99._ 
There  were  not  as  many  birds  exhibited 
this  year  as  in  the  last  year,  but  the- 
quality  of  the  birds  was  far  ahead.  Mr. 
D.  M.  Owens,  of  Athens,  Tenn.,  judged^ 
the  show  and  gave  universal  satisfac^ 
tion.    The  competition  on  Barred  Piy— 


lAicu 


Of  many  styles  of  color  and  shape  in 
TDreeding."  Some  run  their  stock  to  the 
dark  extreme,  others  to  the  light  ex- 
treme, while  the  third  class  take  the 
medium  ground,  and  aim  to  produce  as 
many  males  and  females  of  a  uniform 
color  as  possible.  This  latter  course  is 
the  one  he  has  adhered  to  almost  en- 
tirely for  eight  years.  He  says  that  he 
knows  a  breeder  that  breeds  altogether 
for  fine  dark  males  regardless  of  conse- 
quences; as  he  claims  he  has  more 
trade  in  that  line  than  any  other.  The 
result  is,  last  winter  he  had  on  exhibi- 
tion at  two  or  three  of  our  shows  at 
"least  a  half  dozen  fine  cockerels  that 
^scored  well,  and  after  that  was  said  it 


six  to  ten  females.  On  the  other  hand 
breeders  that  work  for  fine  females 
alone  have  to  suffer  for  it.  Mr.  Barnes' 
plan  has  been  to  bi-eed  from  as  light 
colored  females  as  his  matings  would 
produce,  mated  to  the  clearest  male  of 
the  same  class.  This  would  produce 
few  too  dark  females  and  but  few  light 
males.  Of  course,  this  plan  of  breeding 
takes  time  and  care,  and  can  not  be 
jumped  at  in  one  season,  by  choosing 
birds  of  entirely  different  strains  and 
crossing  them.  You  want  birds  of  the 
same  breeding  but  not  too  closely  re- 
lated, and  of  good  buff  ancestors,  buff 
clear  to  the  skin,  free  from  white  under. 
Try  his  plan  and  see  if  he  is  not  correct. 


mouth.  Rocks,  Buff  Cochins,  Black 
Langshans,  Brown  Leghorns,  and  Black 
Minorcas  was  verj-  heavy,  and  some  as 
fine  specimens  as  ever  entered  a  show 
room  were  there.  The  birds  were 
cooped  in  the  Association's  new  light 
cloth,  with  wire  front,  coops,  and  the 
hall,  a  very  large  one,  full  of  windows, 
was  almost  as  light  as  outdoors. 


This  paper  is  devoted  to  practical 
poultry.  We  do  not  waste  anj-  space  on 
the  proper  shade  of  a  chick's  eyebrows. 


4  The    Poultry  Keeper. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY. 

Some  of  the  Many  Things  Offered  by 
Reliable  Men  Who  Try  to  Please 
With  the  Best  Goods. 


Mr.  Wm.  Sapper,  Erie.  Pa.,  who 
breeds  White  Minorcas  only,  won  first 
prize,  on  cock,  hen,  and  pullet  at  the 
Painesville,  Ohio,  show.  Mr.  Sapper  is 
secretary  of  the  White  Minorca  Club. 
He  also  won  at  Erie,  making  nearly  a 
"clean  sweep"  over  all. 


The  Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co.,  box 
6.5.  Columbus.  Nebraska,  offer  their 
•Natural  Hen"  incubator,  which  they 
offer  and  desire  readers  to  write  them. 
It  is  something-  new.  and  they  state 
that  their  catalogue  points  out  how  to 
get  one  free. 

Rose-comb  Minorcas— both  Black  and 
White— are  bred  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Walton, 
rpper  Sandusky.  Ohio,  who  makes 
them  his  specialties.  Eggs  should  be 
ordered  at  once.  Mr.  Walton  will  send 
his  circular  to  any  reader  who  will 
write  him. 

Express  paid  on.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  eggs  by  Mr.  Amil  Burkman,  Ros- 
coe  111  ,  and'he  sells  them  at  15  for  $1.50 
or  50  for  $3.50;  from  choice  and  selected 
stock. 

Bronze  Turkey  eggs;  also  from  Pekin 
Ducks,  Buff  Cochins  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns, are  offered  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Eng- 
lish Speed,  Mo.  She  sells  duck  eggs  at 
$1.00  and  turkey  eggs  at  $1.50.  Write 
her. 

Prize-winning  Buff  Leghorns— eggs 
$2  00  for  1.5— are  offered  by  Dr.  G.  C. 
Holcomb.  Ulster.  Pa.  These  birds  are 
winners  at  Elmira.  and  are.  considered 
among  the  finest  in  the  country. 

Rare  bargains  in  Leghorns  and  Ply- 
mouth Rock  eggs,  the  birds  being  prize- 
winning  strains  combined.  Don  t  fail 
to  send  to  Mr.  Clinton.  A.  Paine.  Bran- 
don, Vt.,  for  his  circular  and  price  list. 

Lee's  lice  killer,  manufactured  by  the 
George  H.  Lee  Company,  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska, or  68  Murray  street.  New  York 
city,  has  made  a  reputation  for  itselt. 
It  does  the  work  at  once,  clearing  lice 
off  the  bodies  of  hens  and  chicks  and 
also  from  the  houses.  They  have  hun- 
dreds of  testimonials,  and  all  who  have 
used  it  speak  in  the  highest  praise  of  it. 
W^rite  them  for  circular,  or  get  some  on 
trial,  and  vou  will  then  never  be  with- 
out it.  We  have  used  it  and  know  what 
it  will  do. 

The  new  Saumenig  hatcher,  made  by 
the  Saumenig  Hatcher  Co.,  box  34, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  is  made  in  four  sizes— 
from  50  to  300  eggs.  They  also  make 
tank  and  pipe  brooders,  to  hold  to 
chicks  and  upwards.  This  is  an  old  con- 
cern but  with  an  improved  incubator. 
Thev  desire  every  reader  to  write  them 
for  catalogue,  giving  all  the  good  points 
and  showing  the  various  advantages  of 
these  incubators  and  brooders. 

Mrs  Sarah  Shaw,  Winlhrop.  Mass., 
1, reeds  pure-bred  White  Minorcas,  Light 
Brahmas.  and  Indian  Games.  She  is  an 
enterprising  lady,  takes  great  pains 
with  her  stock,  and  sells  eggs  at  low 
prices.  She  is  careful  to  improve  her 
<iiock  ev^rv  season  and  she  claims  that 
she  has  birds  that  are  not  only  good 
but  they  give  gocKl  accounts  of  them- 
selves as  layers  and  for  market. 

Black  IMinorcas,  large  size,  and  high 
standard  birds  are  the  specialties  of  Mr. 
J  H  Doane,  Gouverneur.  N.  Y.  He 
has  mated  six  yards  of  selected  birds, 
and  he  has  some  grand  stock.  One  pul- 
let hatched  in  1898  weighs  7  1-2  pounds 
and  another  7  3-4.  He  also  selects  the 
best  layers  for  breeding  and  culls  his 
flocks  closely.    Our  readers  should  not 


overlook  the  fact  that  Mr.  Doane  is 
considered  one  of  the.  leading  breeders 
of  Black  Minorcas  in  this  country,  and 
he  sells  birds  to  other  breeders  who 
want  standard  fowls,  hence  those  who 
desire  fine  Black  Minorcas  will  not  be 
disappointed  with  him.  His  large  cir- 
cular will  be  sent  to  those  writing  him, 
and  as  Minorcas  can  be  hatched  as  late 
as  June  and  lay  this  year,  we  suggest 
not  to  overlook  his  flock. 

The  Golden  Wyandottes  are  coming 
to  the  front,  which  reminds  us  that  Mr. 
J.  F.  Scholz,  Erie,  Pa.,  won  on  this 
breed  at  both  the  Meadville  and  Fre- 
donia,  one  pullet  scoring  95.  Mr.  Scholz 
does  not  breed  anything  but  the 
Goldens  and,  of  course  he  must  neces- 
sarily have  high-class  birds,  as  he  gives 
the  one  breed  his  attention  and  aims  to 
beat  all  competitors. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Oakes.  Bloomington,  In- 
diana, supplies  all  kinds  of  poultry  ap- 
pliances, such  as  thermometers,  regu- 
lator, bone-cutters,  incubators,  brood- 
ers, thermostatic  bars,  and,  in  fact, 
anything  you  may  want.  When  he  can- 
not suply  you  with  any  article  in  the 
poultry  line  then  you  cannot  get  it 
elsewhere.  Mr.'  Oakes  has  .iust  issued 
a  new  illustrated  catalogue  and  says 
that  he  want  every  reader  of  the.  "Poul- 
try Keeper"  to  have  a  copy. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hall,  proprietor  of  Hill- 
side Farm.  Wakeman.  Ohio,  was  ad- 
vertised as  breeding  "White  Wonders," 
when  it  should  have  been  "White 
Wyandottes."  It  may  be  stated  that 
Mr.  Hall  makes  White  Wyandottes, 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  Toulouse  Geese  his 
specialties,  and  he  has  some  good  ones, 
too,  being  a  breeder  who  aims  to  make 
his  stock  better  every  year  and  to  build 
up  his  business  by  treating  every 
customer  right.  He  thinks  White 
Wonders  a  good  breed,  but  the  White 
Wyandottes  have  given  such  good  re- 
sults with  him  that  he  cannot  see  how 
any  breed  could  be  better.  Write  him 
for  circular. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Stuckey.  proprietor  of 
Dark  Grove  Farm,  Mechanicsburg, 
Ohio,  breeds  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  Buff  Leghorns,  and  con- 
sidering that  he  has  the  best  stock  that 
could  be  procured  his  prices  are 
moderate.  He  also  breeds  Shorthorn 
cattle.  Southdown  sheep  and  Duroc-Jer- 
sey  swine.  He  will  send  circular  and 
prices  to  all  who  will  request  him.  He 
is  an  experienced  breeder,  and  his 
stock,  of  all  kinds,  cannot  be  surpaseed. 

Eggs  from  high-class  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and 
Silver-Spangled  Hamburgs,  at  6  cents 
per  egg,  are  offered  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Carey, 
Lewis,  Ohio,  and  he  guarantees  the 
eggs  from  good  stock.    Write  him. 

Imported  Houdans  can  be  had  of  Mr. 
George  E.  Chalfant,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 
Also.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.    Eggs  at  low  prices. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  eggs  $1.00 
for  15,  or  50  for  $3.00.  Choice,  pure-bred 
birds,  on  free  range,  no  other  kind  on 
the  place.  AVrite  Mr.  E.  J.  Bull,  Yellow 
Springs.  Ohio,  box  SO. 

Pea-comb  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks; 
also  White.  Buff.  Brown,  and  Black 
I^eghorns.  as  well  as  Rose-comb  Leg- 
horns. Black  Spanish,  and  Belgian 
Hares.  Address  Mr.  O.  G.  Vanderhoop, 
Brazil,  Indiana. 

American  Dominiques,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Buff  Wyandottes,  Brown  Leg- 
horns, and  Silver-Spangled  Hamburgs. 


Eggs  $1.50  for  15.  Stock  for  sale  ia 
October.  Write  to  Mr.  D.  B.  Stahlmar... 
Prospect.  Ohio.  Dominiques  and  Ham- 
burgs are  rare  and  cannot  easily  be  ob- 
tained from  all  sections. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Huff,  Delaware,  X.  J., 
breeds  five  varieties  of  poultry  and  of 
the  best  stock.  He  desires  readers  to 
write  him  for  catalogue.  Eggs  for 
hatching  at  moderate  prices  and  which 
are  from  strong  and  healthy  birds. 

White  Wyandottes  and  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  are  the  favorites  of  Mr. 
A.  C.  Tuttle,  Gallon,  Ohio.  Write  him 
for  his  circular.  He  has  fine  stock  and 
his  eggs  are  lofw  in  price,  considering 
the  quality  of  his  birds. 

Pekin  Ducks  and  Barrel  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  the  specialties  of  Mr.  D.  L. 
Horton,  Jr.,  Andover,  N.  J.,  who  offers 
eggs  at  13  for  $1.00.  from  .selected  stock. 
He  will  send  circular  free  to  any  reader 
who  will  write  him. 

Black  Minorca  eggs,  hatch  guaran- 
teed, and  at  75  cents  for  13,  is  the  offer 
of  Mr.  R.  L.  Whitehill,  Clearfield.  Pa., 
who  requests  readers  to  write  him  at 
once. 

White  Minorcas  and  Buff  Leghorns 
are  bred  by  Mr.  L.  V.  Davidson,  Al- 
liance. Ohio,  who  offers  eggs  at  $1.00 
for  13,  and  which  are  from  selected 
birds  of  good  strains. 

White  Wyandottes  exclusively  are  the 
favorites  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Davis.  Caledonia. 
Ohio,  and  he  offers  eggs  at  $1.50  per 
sitting.  Mr.  Davis  is  editor  of  the 
"Fanciers'  Review,"  and  is  one  of  the 
most  experienced  breeders  in  this  coun- 
try.   Write  him. 

Light  Brahmas  eggs  $1.00  for  1.57,  or 
$3.00  per  100,  are  offered  by  Mr.  N.  A. 
Duguld,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Duguid 
breeds  Light  Brahmas  only  and  en-- 
deavors  to  satisfy  all. 

Minorcas — both   Black  and   White. — 
also  White  Wyandottes.    Mr.  Glenn  H. 
Johnson.  Groton.  N.  Y..  has  both  stock  ; 
and  eggs  for  sale  and  requests  readers 
to  write  him  for  bargains. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  eggs,  only 
$1.00  per  sitting,  are  offered  by  Mr.  L. 
H.  Stewart,  940  W.  9th  St..  Erie.  Pa., 
whose  stock  is  selected  and  he  keeps 
only  the  one  kind. 

Silver  Wyandottes  are  the  specialties 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Saxe.  Palenville,  N.  Y.. 
and  he  offers  eggs  at  $1.00  per  sitting. 
Mr.  Saxe  will  send  any  reader  his  free 
circular  who  will  write  him. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Nyce,  box  58,  Elroy.  Pa., 
breeds  seven  choice  varieties  of  poultry 
and  will  send  30  eggs  for  only  $2.25.  Do 
not  miss  his  free  circular,  which  de- 
scribes his  stock. 

Buff  Leghorn  eggs  at  very  low  prices 
—50  cents  for  13  eggs,  or  75  cents  for 
26— is  the  offer  of  Mr.  F.  Strong.  Mill- 
ington.  Mich.,  who  desires  readers  to 
write  him. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — winners  at 
Young.stown.  Ohio.  Stock  and  eggs  for 
sale.  These  birds  are  some  of  the  finest 
in  that  section.  Write  Mr.  Charles  G. 
W^ebb.  Dewey.  Ohio,  and  get  descrip- 
tion and  prices. 

Incubators  from  $5.70  up  and  brooders 
from  $3.80  up.  are  the  offers  of  Jlr.  L. 
A.  Banta.  Ligonier,  Indiana.  He  guar- 
antees them  and  desires  readers  to 
write  him  for  free  circular  at  once  and 
learn  about  his  offers,  as  he  believes 
he  can  give  full  satisfaction. 

Lambert's  Death  to  Lice— trial  size 
only  10  cents,  postpaid— and  is  sure 
death  to  lice  of  all  kinds.  It  will  save 
sitting  hens,  will  make  chicks  grow, 
and  drives  lice  away.  Lambert's  Death 
to  Lice  has  been  used  everywhere  and 
always  with  satisfaction.  Its  reputa- 
tion is  unexcelled  and  it  is  almost  dirt 
cheap,  considering  its  efficacy.  Any 
reader  can  get  a  64-page  book,  mailed 
free,  by  addressing  Mr.  D.  J.  Lambert, 
Apponaug,  Rhode  Island. 
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Don't  overlook  that  poultry  book  of 
Mr.  B.  H.  Greider,  Florin.  Pa.  He 
breeds  fifty  varieties,  of  choice  strains. 
Send  six  cents  to  him  for  the  book.  It 
is  valuable  to  all  interested  in  poultry. 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Leg-horns, 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  from  the 
celebrated  strains  of  Duston,  Wood, 
Arnold,  and  Sherman.  These  fine  birds 
are  owned  by  Mr.  Joel  Brunner,  1.316 
Linden  street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  who 
offers  eg-gs  from  them  at  moderate 
prices,  and  who  desires  readers  to  write 
him. 

White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks, 
heavy  weights  and  of  egg-producing 
strains.  Both  eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 
Fertile  eg-gs  the  object  and  the  birds 
are  bred  for  vigor.  Tou  can  get  as 
many  eggs  as  you  wish  for  15  cents 
each.  Address  "Charlelle  Farm,"  Ulster, 
Pa. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Bealer,  Passer,  Pa.,  breeds 
ten  varieties,  which  comprise  the  lead- 
ing- kinds.  Mr.  Bealer  aims  to  supply 
any  preferred  breed,  and  his  prices  are 
within  reach  of  all,  eggs  being-  offered 
at  15  for  $1.00,  or  40  for  $2.00.  He  will 
send  his  catalogue,  free. 

Mr.  James  Hallenbeck,  Altamont,  X. 
Y.,  sells  Silver-Spangled  Bantams, 
White  Leghorns,  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs  at  $1.01),  and  he  claims  that  there 
are  none  better  than  the  stock  he  has. 
He  wishes  readers  to  send  for  his  free 
circular,  which  tells  all  about  them. 

White  Wyandottes,  Mr.  Ralph  Wood- 
ward, New  Rochelle,  X.  T.,  keeps 
White  Wyandottes  only,  and  no  one  has 
better  strains  than  he.  Eggs  are  low 
considering  his  choice  selected  stock, 
and  he  will  send  his  circular  to  any 
reader  who  will  write  him. 

Indian  Games,  Buff  Cochins,  and 
Plymouth  Rocks;  eggs  11.00  for  15.  Also 
Pheasants  at  $3.00  for  13  egg-s.  Write  to 
Mr.  John  A.  Freed,  Soudertown,  Pa,  It 
is  an  excellent  chance  to  get  eggs 
cheap,  as  some  of  his  breeds  are  not 
so  numerous  as  others.  His  stock  is 
carefully  selected. 

A  large  poultry  book  and  guide  for 
only  10  cents  is  offered  by  the  "Wood- 
cleft  Poultry  Yards,"  Freeport,  N.  Y. 
It  is  illustrated  in  colors  and  describes 
some  of  the  leading-  breeds  as  w'ell  as 
giving  valuable  points  on  the  care  and 
management  of  poultry.  It  gives 
colored  photographs  of  the  celebrated 
Woodcleft  strain  of  Game  and  Cochin 
Bantams.  Every  reader  will  be  pleased 
with  this  book. 

Hatched  30,000  ducklings  in  one  year. 
The  celebrated  Pekin  Duck  Farm  of 
Weber  Brothers  is  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est in  the  world  and  produced  30,000 
ducklings  last  season.  They  will  give 
you  satisfaction  if  you  are  interested 
in  Ducks,  either  fancy  01-  market  stock. 
Their  strains  are  the  best,  and  they  sell 
eggs  at  $1.50  for  15,  or  discounts  on 
large  orders.  This  g-reat  duck  farm 
uses  the  largest  Pekins  to  be  had;  in 
fact,  they  must  do  so  as  they  hatch'  so 
many  themselves.  Send  to  them  for 
their  large  catalogue,  and  find  out  some- 
thing about  mammoth  duck  farms.  It 
will  be  interesting-.  Address  "Orchard 
Duck  Yards,"  box  27,  West  Wrentham, 
Mass. 

Black  Minorcas,  (Northup  strain)  and 
originally  from  imported  birds.  Mr. 
Joseph  Bell,  Minetto,  X.  Y.,  desires  all 
readers  to  send  to  him  for  his  cata- 
logue. His  prices  are  low  for  eggs  frojii 
his  stock,  as  he  breeds  only  the  Black 
Minorcas  and  g-ets  the  best  new  blood 
every  year,  they  being-  favorites  which 
he  seeks  to  make  better  every  season. 

Printing  for  poultrymen,  cuts  for  sale, 
special  bill  heads,  tags,  envelopes,  etc., 
can  be  had  at  low  prices  from  the 
Eagle  Publishing  Co.,  (job  department), 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  State  that  the  "Poul- 
try Keeper"  referred  you  and  ask  for 
lowest  rates. 

Hatching  for  others  has  been  found 
profitable  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Moyer,  Shanes- 
ville.  Pa.,  who  makes  bis  incubators 


successful.  He  is  a  breeder  "who  will 
please  you.   Don't  fail  to  -write  him. 

Nearly  3,000  Pekin  Ducks  as  layers. 
The  "Silver  Creek  Poultry  Ranch," 
Lockport,  111.,  will  sell  15  duck  eggs  for 
Sl.OO,  or  100  eggs  for  S4.00.  Discount  on 
larger  orders.  They  have  mammoth 
Pekins  and  gather  1,300  eggs  daily, 
hence  all  eggs  sent  out  are  but  a  few 
hours  old.  They  also  breed  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  sell  50  pounds  of 
cut  clover  for  75  cents  and  100  pounds 
of  limestone  g-rit  at  60  cents,  and  w^ill 
accept  anything- — money  or  stamps. 
Write  them  for  their  catalogue  sure,  if 
you  want  bargains. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  (Thompson's 
strain),  Mr.  F.  S.  Nicholson,  Cambridge. 
N.  Y.,  won  21  prizes  on  26  entries  in 
strong-  competition.  He  offers  eggs  at 
$1.00  per  sitting-,  and  gives  satisfaction 
to  every  customer.  His  stock  consists 
of  fine  layers  and  he  has  no  other 
breed,  aiming:  to  excel  with  one.  Write 
him  for  his  circular  and  you  will  learn 
all  about  his  offers. 

White  Holland  and  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Geese.  Barred  and  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Silver  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes, and  Brown  and  White  Leg- 
horns. Eggs  at  $1.00  per  sitting-,  or  $5.00 
per  100.  Turkey  and  geese  egg-s  20  cents 
each.  Address  "Oakland  Farm."  Kel- 
se.y,  Ohio.  This  is  a  splendid  chance  to 
get  eg-gs  cheap,  as  their  stock  is  first- 
class. 

Wyandottes — Silver.  Golden,  Buff,  and 
White.  Mr.  J.  Y.  Patton.  New  Castle. 
Pa.,  offers  eggs  low  and  will  supply 
eggs  for  incubators,  of  his  breeds,  at 
$4.00  per  100.  He  has  cockerels  to  spare 
now.  Mr.  Patton  breeds  for  good  lay- 
ers. He  got  3,785  eggs  in  January  from 
one  lot  of  selected  pullets.  Don't  miss 
writing  to  him. 

Over  200  White  Leg-horn  pullets  fone 
wing-  clipped)  for  sale  cheap  by  Mr.  F. 
H.  Foster,  68  Central  street.  Andover. 
Mass.  Mr.  Foster  also  breeds  Barred 
Rocks  of  the  best  strain  and  makes 
special  discounts  on  large  orders.  Pul- 
lets are  very  scarce,  and  those  who  will 
write  him  now  will  make  a  good  point. 

Prize  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Black 
Langshans.  Mr.  Wm.  Miller.  North 
Bend,  Nebraska,  x^on  18  prizes  the  past 
year,  and  gives  his  attention  to  the  two 
breeds,  mating-  them  for  the  best  re- 
sults. Write  him  for  his  circular  and 
notice  his  excellent  offers  of  eggs  from 
his  fine  stock. 

Exhibition  and  Pit  Games.  Mr.  E.  R. 
Spalding-,  Jaffrey,  N.  H..  the  veteran 
judge  of  Games,  offers  Black-breasted 
Red  Games,  Black  Red.  and  Brown  Red 
Pit  Games  of  the  best  strains.  Mr. 
Spalding  has  bred  Games  for  25  years, 
and  has  judged  the  Games  at  Boston. 
New  York,  and  other  large  shows.  Na 
man  stands  hig-her  as  a  breeder  of 
Games  than.  Mr.  Spalding-,  and  he  will 
always  send  you  what  you  w-ant.  Write 
him  for  his  circular.  If  you  want  some- 
thing- choice  for  the  table  the  Game 
is  the  bird  for  you. 

Dark  Brahmas:  also  Silver-Spangled 
Hamburgs.  White  and  Buff  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Buff 
and  Golden  Wyandottes.  Light  Brah- 
mas, and  Black  Minorcas  are  bred  by 
Mr.  Henry  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa.: 
eggs  at  15  for  $1.00,  or  40  for  $2.00.  Don't 
fail  to  write  him  as  he  has  carefully 
selected  stock. 

Buff  Orpingtons:  Buff,  White,  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks:  Buff.  White, 
and  Brown  Leghorns;  Buff,  White,  and 
Lace  Wyandottes;  Minorcas.  Lang- 
shans, and  Pekin  Ducks;  eggs  at  low 
prices,  are  offered  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Beatty, 
box  49,  Washing-ton,  N.  J. 

All  varieties  of  Leghorns,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Wyandottes.  Brah- 
mas, Golden  and  Silver  Sebright  Ban- 
tams, also  White  Polish,  Red  Pi'le,  Buff 
Cochin  and  Black  Rose-comb  Bantams. 
Write  to  Mr.  B.  L.  Osborne,  box  K, 
Green.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Osborne  makes  a 
specialty  of  Bantams  and  also  breeds 
the  best  strains  of  larger  fowls,  selling 


eg-gs  at  .$1.00  .  for  15.  He  will  send  cir- 
cular free  upon  application. 

-A.  trap  nest;  it  shows  -R-hich  hens  lay, 
and  is  very  simple.  Mr.  I.  H.  Wood- 
ward, box  B.,  Leicester,  Mass.,  will  sell 
plans  for  his  American  trap  nest  for 
$1.00.  It  is  a  good  thing-.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward also  sells  eg-gs  from  his  New  York 
winners  of  White  Leghorns.  Writ-e 
him  for  his  circular. 

Prize  Indian  Games,  winners  at  Mt. 
Gretna,  Carlisle,  West  Chester,  and 
Coatesville.  Eggs  from  choice  matinge 
at  only  $1.00  for  15— a  bargain.  Write 
to  Mr.  Ira  E.  Winey,  East  Salem,  Pa., 
who  keeps  the  Indian  Games  only. 

Red  Caps,  Imported  Indian  Games, 
Rose-comb  Black  Minorcas,  and  Black 
Cochins,  all  hard  to  get  sometimes,  are 
the  favorites  of  Mrs.  H.  A.  Yount, 
Dakota,  111.  These  are  special  breeds 
and  Mrs.  Yount  gives  them  her  special 
attention.  Write  her  for  her  catalogue 
and  see  the  offers  she  makes. 


Eggs  from  twelve  varieties  of  fowls, 
leading-  strains,  and  at  $1.00  to  $1.50  per 
sitting.  Mr.  J.  Etting-,  Hurstville,  N. 
Y.,  is  one  of  the  breeders  who  carefully 
mates  his  birds  and  believes  in  supply- 
ing- as  many  breeds  as  one  desires. 
Don't  miss  getting-  his  circular. 


Plymouth  Rocks.  Mr.  G.  F.  Benedict 
Plainfield,  N.  Y.,  offers  egrgs  at  $1.00  per 
sitting-  from  Thompson's  New  Yorlv 
prize  winners  strains,  and  he  breeds  no 
other  kind,  having-  choice  stock  of  the 
leading:  families. 


Partridge  Cochins.  This  large  and 
beautiful  fowl  are  now  difficult  to  pro- 
cure,  but  Mr.   G.   H.    T.  Cronenwett, 

oodville,  Ohio,  offers  eggs  at  $1.00  per 
sitting.  This  variety  of  Cochin  is  the 
favorite  in  England  and  is  unexcelled 
in  this  country. 


Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns  and 
White  Leghorns,  from  laving  strains- 
«ggs  for  $1.00  per  sitting  or  50  for  53.O0! 
Write  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Clark.  Cobalt,  Conn., 
and  get  his  circular.  The  Rose-comb 
Leghorns  stand  the  frost  well. 


Fifteen  eggs  for  one  dollar,  of  Black 
Langshans,  Black  Minorcas,  Plvmautli 
Rock«,  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Mr  H. 
Kunze,  Garden  Prairie.  111.,  will  send 
his  large  20-page  catalogue  free  and 
wants  every  reader  to  write  him  for- 
one. 

AN  EVERY=DAY  MATTER. 

When  the  hens  fall  down  lame  and 
soon  get  over  it  the  cause  may  be  as- 
signed to  both  males  and  females  being 
fat,  and  the  following  letter  from  a 
Montana  reader  gives  some  details; 

"Kindly  inform  me  through  your 
paper  as  to  the  trouble  with  mv  puflets. 
They  seem  to  act  as  if  their  backs  are 
hurt;  they  are  bright  and  livelv  but  in 
a  second's  time  they  fall  down,  wings 
spread  out,  and  are  not  able  to  walk. 
Perhaps  in  one-half  hour  or  more  thev 
are  up  and  as  lively  as  ever.  Last 
night,  as  I  was  feeding,  one  broke  down 
this  way,  but  this  morning  she  is  look- 
ing fine.  They  are  full-blooded  Brown 
Leghorns  and  some  half-bloods.  This  is 
my  first  year  as  a  subscriber  to  your 
paper  and  I  am  well  pleased  with  the 
same.  From  December  16th  to  Jan- 
uary loth  one  of  my  lots  of  fowls  con- 
taining twenty  hens,  laid  293  eggs.  How 
is  this,  while  the  thermometer  stood  at 
six  to  32  degrees  below  zero?" 

The  remedy  when  the  hens  drop  over 
as  though  weak  in  both  legs  is  to 
separate  them  from  the  males  and 
keep  on  straw  (no  roosts)  giving  light 
meals  and  allowing  them  to  exercise  as 
much  as  possible.  There  is  no  medi- 
cine that  can  be  of  assistance.  Change 
the  food  and  give  but  ver^^  little  until 
they  are  well. 
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MR.  KULP'S  YARDS. 

y\r.  W.    Kulp,    Pottstown,  Pa., 

whose  cuts  of  Brown  Leghorn  cock  and 
himself  are  presented  in  this  issue,  has 
perhaps  won  as  many  prizes  as  any 
man,  in  the  United  States,  in  some  cases 


W.  W.JKulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

sweeping  all  the  awards.  He  breeds 
single-comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Rose- 
comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  Langshans,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Buff  Cochin  Bantams, 
Single-comb  White  Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes.  and  Pekin  ducks.  Among 
his  specialties  also  may  be  mentioned 
Belgian  hares,  which  he  breeds  to  re- 
'luirements  of  the.  breed. 

Mr.  Kulp  won  more  than  his  share  at 
the  great  Madison.  Square  Garden 
show.  New  York  city,  and  also  at  Mt. 
Gretna  last  fall.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  specify  his  many  winnings,  as 
it  would  require  a  long  article. 

Ever  since  ^^•e  have  known  him  his 
trade  has  steadily  increased,  and  al- 
though he  has  sold  thousands  of  eggs 
and  hundreds  of  birds  not  a  single  com- 
plaint has  ever  come  to  us  against  him. 
which  speaks  well  for  his  fair  dealings 
and  desire  to  satisfy  his  patrons.  His 
stock  is  better  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  his  prices  are  very  moderate. 
He  requests  every  reader  to  write  him 
for  his  catalogue,  which  is  illustrated 
and  descriptive  of  his  stock. 

THE  INTRICACIES  OF  FEEDING. 

George  Curtis,  Onondago,  N.  Y. 

The  subject  of  feeding  fowls  seems 
to  be  complicated  more  and  more  as 
time  wears  on.  It  is  really  amusing 
for  one  to  read  the  different  articles 
upon  feeding  fowls  in  winter,  etc. 

For  instance,  on  page  457  of  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  the  "Poultry  Keeper" 
appears  two  articles,  one  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Whitten,  Genoa,  N.  Y..  who  goes  on, 
and  in  conclusion  exhorts  every  one  to 
feed  mash  at  night.  The  very  next 
writer,  Mrs.  Leonard  Johnson,  Radnor, 
Pa.,  goes  on,  and  in  conclusion  says, 
"it  freezes  in  their  crops  and  away  with 
it."  Now.  Mr.  Editor,  what  will  the 
novice  do?  Is  he  to  conclude  that  the 
proper  way  to  feed  in  New  York  is  to 
ff^ed  mash  at  night,  but  look  out  in 
Pennsylvania,  or  it  will  freeze  up  solid. 

[We"  understood  Mrs.  Johnson's  arti- 
cle as  a  bit  of  sarcasm.] 

Now.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  the  feeding  question 
is  not  only  not  settled  now,  but  to  all 
appearances  never  will  be.  A  few 
years  ago  you,  among  others,  gave  us 
rhe  clover  diet — clover  and  bran,  all 
they  could  eat.  twice  a  day,  with  just 
grain  enough  for  scratching.  Then  we 
came  to  the  green  cut  bone  and  the 
whole  poultry  world  went  into  hyster- 
ics. The  millenium  in  pouUrj'  feeding 
had  come.  An  ounce  a  day  of  green  cut 
bone:  well,  what  does  that  mean?  It 
means  one  pound  to  sixteen  hens,  and 
r,f  that  one  pound  I  find  in  my  experi- 
ence of  bones  as  they  come  from  the 
butcher's,  one  half  a  pound  of  fat  and 
marrow  (grease),  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  bone  and  one-fourth  pound  of  gristle 
and  lean  meat.  I  try  this  experiment 
and  the  eggs  come,  for  a  little  time; 


then  -came  the  reaction.  The  fat  had 
done  its  work;  practically  the  fowls 
^\■ere  bilious  and  had  to  get  over  that 
experiment. 

Now,  as  I  said  before,  what  and  how 
are  we  to  feed?  You  say  in  one  place  a 
pint,  I  think,  of  millet  seed  to  twenty 
hens  in  the  morning  and  all  the  wheat 
and  corn  at  night.  This  night  the  feed 
must  be  fed  in  troughs  and  no  exer- 
cise from  that,  or  how  are  you  to 
know  what  they  will  eat;  also,  nothing 
said  as  to  green  food  and  cut  clover. 
My  experience  warrants  me  in  saying 
that  green  succulent  food  and  clover 
are  just  as  essential  to  the  health  of 
the  fowl  as  graini;  and,  in  fact,  more  so. 
Again,  I  see  you  say.  and  quite,  often, 
an  ounce  of  lean  meat.  Yes,  dear  Edi- 
tor, now  you  have  it  'lean  meat."  But 
let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  imagine 
every  hen  in  the  United  States  receiving 
one  ounce  per  day  of  what — beef  liver 
here  five  to  seven  cents  per  pound, 
lean  necks  with  fat  out  from  five  to 
ten  cents  per  pound,  and  beefsteak 
from  10  to  18  cents  per  pound — why,  the 
demand  would  so  soon  exceed  the  sup- 
ply that  meat  would  be.  way  up  to 
fifty  cents  per  pound. 

I  admit  that  lean  meat  is  rich  in 
nitrogen  and  stimulating,  but  it  is  not 
practical.  Now,  the  question  is  how  to 
feed  fowls  in  winter  for  eggs,  and  those 
confined  in  yards  in  summer.  Very  lit- 
tle attention  need  be  paid  to  fowls  with 
free  range.  Just  throw  down  some 
grain  at  night  and  the  job  is  done;  but 
how  shall  the  breeder,  and  those  who 
confine  their  birds  a  large  part  of  the 
time,  proceed  and  get  the  best  results? 
I  have  handled  poultry  for  twelve 
years,  and  I  confess  I  cannot  suit  my- 
self as  to  feeding.  I  take  five  differ- 
ent poultry  papers,  and  I  consider  the 
"Poultry  Keeper"  one  of  the  best  and 
most  practical. 

I  sometimes  think  I  have  an  ideal 
way  of  feeding;  then  all  at  once  every- 
thing is  fiat.    What  answered  at  one 


time  seems  entirely  wrong  under  the 
conditions  that  seem  the  same,  but  are 
not. 

My  plan  in  brief  is  as  follows:  Morn- 
ing, mash,  composed  of  clover,  ground 
meat,  bran,  middlings  and  ground  oats, 
half  as  much  as  they  would  eat  up;  a 
few  handfuls  of  small  grain  to  scratch, 
cabbage  or  beets  where  they  can  pick 
them.  At  night,  a  handful  of  mixed 
grain  to  each  fowl,  thrown  in  straw  and 
scratched  until  bed  time;  a  handful 
means  about  a  quart  to  fifteen  hens. 
Now,  I  cannot  quite  get  my  ideas  up 
to  feeding  this  grain  in  troughs  at 
night.  Twice  a  week,  or  perhaps  three 
times,  in  the  place  of  mash,  I  feed 
green  bone  after  taking  off  all  the 
fat  I  can.  I  have  sometimes  boiled  the 
green  cut  bone  and  skimmed  off  the 
fat  when  cold.  You  should  see  the  fat 
that  rises  on  the  water. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  satisfied  the 


question  is  to  get  the  proper  amount  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphates  without  get- 
ting an  overplus  of  carbo-hydrates. 
This  is  the  point,  with  exercise.  I  am 
amused  at  reading  some  articles  where 
corn  meal  in  the  morning  is  fed  and 
corn  at  night.  I  wonder  where  "we  are 
at."  but  I  see,  as  I  said  before,  this 
mash  feed  is  getting  to  be  a  doubtful 
factor  in  poultry  feeding.  Theoretically 
I  believe  a  mash  food  should  contain 
that,  and  that  only,  which  is  deficient 
in  grains,  but  how  to  introduce  it  daily 
and  in  proper  amount  is  going  to  catch 
ynu  and  me  some  time  longer  yet. 

So,  Mr.  Editor,  don't  get  discouraged 
when  the  next  man  writes  you  asking 
how  and  how  much  to  feed,  for  the 
amateur  and  the  experienced  are  alike. 

ALARM  FOR  BROODER  LAMP. 

"G.   D."  JosephviUe,  Mo. 

In  regard  to  sitting  up  all  night  with 
the  brooder  lamp.  Please  lead  the 
wire  of  a  common  electrical  door  bell 
to  the  room  where  the  lamp  is;  let  the 
connection  for  ringing  the  bell  be  a 
spring,  which  you  keep  open  by  a 
thread,  the  end  of  which  is  to  be  fast- 
ened somewhere  in  the  spot  where  the 
fire  is  expected.  In  case  of  fire  the 
thread  being  consumed  the  spring 
makes  the  connective  bell  ring,  and  you 
have  plenty  of  time  to  attend.  I  know 
by  experience. 

HER  FIRST  INCUBATOR  HATCH. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Lacey,  Chicago,  111. 

We  are  now  at  the  poultry  business 
and  feel  that  we  could  not  get  along 
without  the  "Poultry  Keeper.  We  have 
found  it  a  great  help.  We  have  just 
taken  out  our  first  hatch  of  chicks.  We 
have  a  fifty-egg  incubator,  and  out  of 
thirty-eight  fertile  eggs  we  got  twenty 
chicks.  Two  died  in  the  shells  and  the 
rest  died  for  the  lack  of  moisture.    I  am 


going  to  start  the  incubator  again  with 
fifty  eggs,  and  I  think  I  will  have  bet- 
ter luck,  as  I  will  know  more  about 
moisture. 


ALL  ONE  NEEDS. 

Harry  M.  Walker.  Massillon,  Ohio. 

I  have  taken  your  poultry  paper  for 
over  a  year,  and  I  think  it  one  of  the 
very  best  poultry  papers  published, 
and.  together  with  your  four  illustra- 
tor.';, it  is  all  one  needs  to  be  successful 
with  poultry.  I  breed  Black  Minorcas. 
and  I  have  been  very  successful  the 
past  two  years.  It  is  such  a  treat  to 
read  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  after  hurry- 
ing through  a  journal  of  advertise- 
ments. Long  life  and  an  ever  increas- 
ing circulation  for  the  "Poultry 
Keeper." 


4' 


April  15,  1899  The   Poultry  Keeper. 


A  GOOD  PROFIT  FROM  HENS. 

H.  X.  Martin,  Toans,  Va. 

I  like  your  paper  better  than  any  I 
have  seen;  it  has  been  a  great  help  to 
me.  I  kept  300  hens  last  year,  and 
through  the  year  got  over  2100  dozen 
eggs.  I  sold  eggs  to  the  amount  of 
$232.52,  and  sold  poultry  to  the  amount 
of  $25.50.  I  used  the  manure  in  place  of 
twelve  bags  of  guano,  and  I  had  all  the 
eggs  and  chickens  we  wanted  to  eat  all 
the  year.  (And  we  did  not  fail  to  eat 
them — six  of  us  in  the  family).  I 
turned  out  187  pullets  for  this  year.  In 
the  last  two  months  I  have  sold  $72.00 
worth  of  eggs  and  $22.00  worth  of  poul- 
try.  How  is  that  for  a  beginner?  I  am 
following  the  directions  in  the  Septem- 
ber number,  "Feeding  for  Eggs,"  and 
find  my  egg  supply  has  greatly  in- 
creased. Three  cheers  for  the  "Poultry 
Keeper." 


23d,  1898;  the  second  January  14,  1899. 
The  first  laid  three  in  December,  17  in 
January,  14  in  Februarj'  and  12  to 
March  18.  The  second  laid  8  in  Janu- 
ary, 14  in  Februarj-  and  12  to  March 
18. 


HEATliNG  WITH  A  LAMP. 

Geo.  Hoagland,  Port  Jervis,  N.  T. 

I  read  an  item  in  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"  about  "Lamp  in  Poultry 
House,"  which  I  thought  was  good,  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  others  who 
heat  their  houses  and  the  result  of 
eggs  received.  My  house,  140  feet  long, 
is  somewhat  damp  in  winter.  I  do  not 
like  it,  and  yet  I  do  not  approve  of 
heat.  I  believe  there  is  something  in  a 
moderate  heat.  What  have  the  boys 
to  say  about  this? 


IT  SHOWS  THE  WAY. 

J.  D.  Cauther,  Courtland,  Miss. 

This  is  my  fifth  year  in  the  poultry 
business.  When  I  started  I  subscribed 
for  every  poultry  journal  I  could  hear 
of,  and  I  have  read  them  closely.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  is 
worth  them  all.  I  have  the  "Philosophy 
of  Judging,"  by  Felch,  Babcock  and 
Lee,  and  the  "'Standard,"  so  all  I  want 
now  is  to  tell  me  how  to  raise  chicks, 
and  if  a  man  cannot  find  that  in  the 
"Poultry  Keeper"  he  cannot  find  it  any- 
where, for  as  sure  as  another  journal 
publishes  a  good  article  on  hatching, 
feeding,  or  anytliing  pertaining  to  poul- 
try, the  "Poultry  Keeper"  always  gives 
it  to  its  readers.  So.  the  "Poultrv 
Keeper"  for  raising  and  the  "Fancier's 
Gazette"  for  points,  will  do  me. 


LAID  ALL  WINTER. 

H.  B.  Pomfret,  Centre,  Conn. 

I  have  a  pen  of  twenty  hens,  scrub 
you  may  call  them,  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  Black  Minorca  and  Black 
Leghorn  in  them.  They  have  averaged 
one  dozen  eggs  a  day  since  October.  I 
have  had  sixteen  per  day  from  them 
when  it  was  eight  to  ten  degrees  below 
zero.  I  have  twelve  to  fourteen  per  day. 
I  follow  your  method  of  feeding  pretty 
closely. 


CURED  THE  ROUP. 

C.  M.  Marsh,  Afton,  Iowa. 

I  can  take  care  of  poultry  much  easier 
with  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  and  can 
find  a  remedy  for  all  diseases.  I  have 
had  experience  with  roup  for  over  three 
years  and  have  lost  only  one  in  a  vear, 
but  that  one  got  badly  frozen  before  it 
took  the  roup.  My  remedy  was  lard, 
red  pepper  and  carbolic  acid.  Grease 
the  head,  take  a  small  oil  can,  and  in- 
ject some  up  each  nostril:  it  will  cure 
in  a  few  days.  I  cured  a  young  rooster 
which  cost  me  $2.50.  He  had  roup  so 
badly  last  year  that  you  could  hear  him 
breathe  quite  a  ways.  My  remedy  is  a 
sure  cure  for  roup  and  canker  if  ap- 
plied properly.  Give  copperas  in  the 
drinking  water.  I  fully  believe  that 
poultry  have  ailments.— indigestion, 
lice,  etc.,  all  from  improper  care. 

WHAT  A  TRIO  DID. 

E.  C.  Neeb,  Buffalo.  N.  T. 

I  take  four  journals,  and  out  of  those 
four  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  is  the  best. 
I  have  two  pullets  and  one  cockerel. 
Here  is  a  record  of  the  five;  December, 
3;  January.  25;  February,  28;  to  March 
IS,  24.    The  first  began  to  lay  December 


A  CALIFORNIA  PRODUCT. 

Poultry  raising  is  an  industry  of  such 
vast  importance  that  it  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  thousands  of  people, 
and  thousands  have  engaged  in  its  pur- 
suit. Inventors  have  expended  their 
best  efforts  to  produce  the  most  perfect 
apparatus  for  artificial  hatching  and 
raising  of  chicks.  In  this  particular 
none  have  been  more  successful  than 
the  Petaluma  Incubator  Company,  of 
Petaluma,  Cal.  For  a  period  of  over 
twenty  years  they  have  been  making 
incubators  and  brooders,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  machines  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  has  created  such  a  demand  that 
a  factory  of  immense  proportions  is  in 
constant  operation,  employing  a  large 
force  of  skilled  mechanics.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  from  seventy-five 
to  ninety  machines  to  be  shipped  in  a 
single  day  from  this  factory,  recently 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  incubators 
the  largest  number  of  machines  ever 
sent  out  by  any  firm  to  a  foreign  port. 

In  a  recent  contest,  in  which  a  very 


PETALUMA  INCUBATOR. 

Manufactured  by  the  Petaluma  Incubator 
Co..  Petaluma,  Cal. 

[  They  prepay  freight  to  any  portion  of  the  U.  & 

large  number  participated,  429  reported 
high  percentages  of  hatch,  most  of 
them  over  90  per  cent.,  and  in  19  cases 
the  hatch  was  100  per  cent.  The  perfec- 
tion to  which  these  machines  have  been 
brought  is  the  result  of  over  twenty 
years  of  constant  study  and  patient  ex- 
periment, and  the  results  obtained  by 
those  using  Petaluma  incubators  dem- 
onstrate that  they  are  unexcelled.  The 
lumber  used  in  their  construction  is  the 
celebrated  California  redwood,  while 
the  interior  parts  are  of  the  best 
copper,  galvanized  steel,  asbestos  and 
other  high-grade  materials.  The  egg 
trays  are  an  especial  feature,  and  to  be 
found  in  no  other,  being  galvanized 
steel  frames,  and  corrugated  steel  wire 
bottoms  made  by  their  own  special  pro- 
cess, thus  making,  perhaps,  the  strong- 
est and  lightest  egg  tray  that  can  be 
produced.  The  regulation  of  the  heat 
is  marvelously  accurate,  and  the  ma- 
chines throughout  are  in  every  part 
and  particular  high  grade. 

In  addition  to  all  this  the  Company 
inaugurated  the  plan  of  prepaying  the 
freight  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States,  and  although  California  is  away 
out  West,  it  produces  first-class  in- 
cubatoi-s  and  brooders,  which  can  be 
laid  down  at  your  nearest  railroad  sta- 
tion at  factory  prices  in  a  surprisingly 
short  space  of  time,  owing  to  the  rapid 
transit  of  the  present  age. 

A  beautiful  catalogue  is  issued  and 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  one  writing 
the  Petaluma  Incubator  Company,  box 
686,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

TAILLESS  BLACK  SPANISH. 

John  Bennett,  Sunman,  Indiana. 

I  wish  to  repeat  something  unheard 
of  before.  I  sent  a  man  in  Wisconsin 
thirty-nine  eggs  last  March.  He  re- 
ports that  thirty  lived,  i-ix  died  in  the 
shells,  and  three  eggs  were  rotten.  To- 


day, the  27th  of  February,  I  received  a 
letter  from  this  man  that  none  of  the 
cockerels  or  pullets  had  tail  feathers, — 
over  ten  months  old.  I  have  bred  the 
Spanish  thirty-five  years,  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  one  without  a  tail  when 
nearly  a  year  old.  Of  course  I  ex- 
pressed to  him  my  astonishment.  He 
simply  asked  me  to  explain.  I  could 
not.    Could  you? 

[They  have  evidently  been  greatly  re- 
tarded   in   growth   from    some  local 
cause. — Ed.] 


FEEDING  AND  THE  BREED. 

W.  B.  Gibson  &  Sons,  W.  Alexander.  Pa 

We  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
good,  practical,  common-sense  teach- 
ing of  your  paper,  generally,  but  more 
Ijarticularly  on  your  teachings  on  two 
things,  viz;  "Feeding  Fowls"  and  "Ven- 
tilation." Our  twenty  years  of  ex- 
perience and  observation  have  con- 
vinced us  that  you  are  right,  and  we 
know  that  your  paper  is  doing  a  vast 
good  by  spreading  this  knowledge, 
gained  by  experience. 

While  we.  are  ready  at  all  times  to 
hold  up  and  fight  for  our  own  pet  breed, 
we  are  honest  enough  to  say  this:  The 
production  of  eggs  in  winter  is  as  much 
the  result  of  proper  feed,  proper  feed- 
ing, and  proper  care  as  of  breed.  Our 
method  of  feeding  agrees  almost  ex- 
actly with  yours.  We  keep  about  six 
inches  of  straw  in  the  houses.  When 
the  weather  is  bad  we  give,  at  day- 
light, about  one  pint  to  ten  fowls  of  the 
following  mixture,  scattered  in  the 
straw:  Two  parts  wheat,  two  parts 
hulled  oats,  and  one  nart  millet.  This 
keeps  them  busy  untTl  noon,  when  we 
feed  a  full  feed  of  mash,  composed  of 
two  parts  bran,  one  of  white  middlings, 
one  part  clover  meal,  and  one  ounce  of 
cut  green  bone,  each  feed  warm,  not 
hot.  Then,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  we  feed  one  pint  to  ten  fowls 
of  cracked  corn  in  the  straw,  and  this 
keeps  them  busy  until  bed  time.  When 
the  weather  is  nice  we  feed  this  mash 
in  the  morinng.  and  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 
we  feed  one  quart  to  twelve  fowls  of 
wheat,  hulled  oats  and  cracked  corn, 
equal  parts,  and  a  handful  of  millet  -to 
each  quart.  This  feed  we  scatter  over 
the  ground. 

Poultrymen  may  get  eggs  by  high 
feeding  and  no  experience,  but  in  order 
to  maintain  a  high  egg  production  for 
a  long  time,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
eggs  that  will  be  fertile  and  hatch 
good,  strong  chicks,  and  keep  the  layers 
in  health,  you  must,  yes,  must,  make 
them  exercise.  We  should  have  added 
in  our  feeding  list  that  we  feed  sugar 
beets  twice  each  week  instead  of  the 
clover  meal,  and  never,  no,  never,  feed 
any  condiments,  stimulants,  preventa- 
tives, or  drugs  of  any  kind  to  fowls  that 
are  in  health. 


SWAN'S 

Extra  Heavy 

Felt  Roofing 

FIRK,  Wind  .-ind  Water 
Proof",   sample  free. 
A.F.  SWAN.102  Ftiltcn  St,N.  Y . 


Cents 

for  100  S«q.  Ft 
Caps  &  >'ai]s. 


230  EGGS  PER  HEN. 

per  year  and  how  to  get  them — ?1.  Directious  for 
above  result  and  recipe  of  our  great  2oO-a-year  Eg^ 
Forcer,  with  right  to  make,  sent  for  short  time,  on 
promise  not  to  disclose  same  for  '35c  in  silver  (no 
stamps).  Cut  hole  size  of  coin  in  card-board,  insert 
coin,  paste  paper  over  both  sides. 

THE  FORCING  FOOD  WORKS  (Branch  Ai, 
West  Saticoy,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 

If-  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

A  Won  at  New  York,  Rochester. 
Syracuse  and  Watertown.  13 

first  prizes,  competing  with  the  1  est  birds  from  seven 
States.  Incubator  eggs  Sti  per  lUU.  Mating  list  free. 
M.  S.  Gardner.  Philadelphia.  Jefferson.  Co..  X.  T. 

Mammoth  Pekin 
Duck  Eggs  for  any 
standard  variety  of 
— poultry  or  200  lbs. 
best  limestone  grit,  freight  paid  to  your 
station,  forsetting  of  eggs.  Stamp  for  re- 
ply. Silver  Creek  Poultry  Ranch,  Lockport.  IIL 

ECCS  for  hatching.  B.  P.  K  ks.  SI  for  1.".  or  frt  a 
hundted.      Robt.  W.  Lusby,  Kenneciyville.  Md. 
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SAVED  HIM  FROM  LEAVING. 

"W.  Hemingway,  Perry,  Ga. 

I  want  to  say  this  much  for  you  per- 
Mnally:  In  ISSO  I  commenced  raising' 
lancy  chicl<ens.  I  got  swindled,  and 
was  lied  to  so  much  that  I  was  about  to 
give  up  in  disgust,  but  you  started  the 
"Poultry  Keeper.  I  got  so  much  use- 
ful information  from  it  that  I  have  bred 
thoroughbred  fowls  ever  since, — but  not 
for  show,  only  for  the  love  of  it  and  to 
have  good  fowls  and  eggs  to  eat.  I  was 
living  at  Jackson,  Miss.  I  am  going  to 
run  the  poultry  business  in  conjunction 
with  my  small  fruit  farm  and  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  make  a  comfortable  living 
o-ut  of  it.  Of  course,  I  do  not  expect  a 
liersonal  reply,  but  as  I  get  the 
"Poultry  Keeper"  from  now  on,  I  will 
keep  posted. 


A  NEW  BREED. 

J.  T.  Walter,  Parlier,  Cal. 

We  have  a  very  fine  breed  of  chick- 
ens, something  entirely  new  to  all  who 
have  seen  them.  The  cockerel  is  jet 
black,  with  metallic  tinge,  large,  double 
rose-comb,  large  wattles,  and  both 
comb  and  wattles  bright  red.  He  is 
large  and  heavily-built,  and  rather  ro- 
bust looking  (a  genuine,  beauty).  The 
hens  are  of  the  same  form  and  color  as 
the  cocks,  except  as  to  the  comb, 
which  sometimes  seems  to  be,  or  look 
to  be  as  though  the  bill  extended  up 
between  the  eyes,  a  small,  black,  gristly 
comb.  The  others  are  the  same  as  the 
cock,  but  smaller.  The  hens  have  a 
small  tuft  of  feathers  just  back  of  the 
comb,  which  rises  slightly,  and  then 
lies  back  as  tho^ugh  it  was  combed  or 
trained  down.  This  is  not  so  notice- 
able in  the  cock.  Both  have  jet  black 
eyes,  as  keen-eyed  as  a  snake.  The 
eggs  are  large  and  well-shaped,  slightly 
pointed,  and  thick-shelled.  The  hens 
are  good  layers  and  sitters,  and  gently 
disposed.  What  are  they  as  to  name? 
I  am  thinking  of  having  them  photo- 
graphed, and  if  I  do  will  send  you  one. 

[They  do  not  answer  to  the  require- 
ments of  any  recognized  breed,  and  are 
probably  crosses  of  some  kind. — Ed.] 


POULTRY  IN  MEXICO. 

G.  M.  Murphy,  San  Juan  de  las  Huer- 
tas,  Mexico. 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
first  number  on  my  subscription  to  the 
"Poultry  Keeper,"  and  if  succeeding 
numbers  prove  as  interesting,  will  con- 
sider it  money  well  spent. 

I  notice  a  great  many  people  write  to 
you  telling  of  their  successes  and  fail- 
ures, and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers  to  know  something  from  a  for- 
eign clime. 

A  year  ago  last  October  I  bought  ten 
hens  and  one  rooster,  common  scrub 
stock.  On  December  21st  I  got  the  first 
egg,  from  a  hen  I  call  "Cock,"  and  be- 
fore the  first  of  the  year  1898  they  were 
all  laying.  I  got  them  for  my  own 
pleasure,  and  to  have  the  fresh  eggs, 
but  was  soon  astonished  at  the  quantity 
of  eggs  which  I  was  getting.  Up  to, 
and  including,  the  21st  of  December. 
1898,  or  just  one  year  after  purchases 
1  had  received  from  tne  pen  of  ten 
birds  1.500  eggs,  from  the  sale  of  which, 
and  some  chickens  which  they  hatched 
out,  enabled  me  to  buy  this  year  some 
thoroughbred  eggs  and  incubator  and 
brooders,  and  will  ti-y  my  fortune  with 
better  stock. 

I  never  subscribed  for  any  papers  in 
the  poultry  line  until  within  the  last 
month,  had  never  heard  of  automatic 
nest  boxes,  feed,  etc.,  but  I  constructed 
some,  nest  boxes  on  my  own  hook,  and 
know  exactly  whiQh  hen  laid  the  eggs, 
and  used  some  good,  hard  common 
sense  in  feeding. 

I  ha\-e  no  yards  at  present,  having  to 
keep  my  chickens  on  the  roof,  but  they 
i,et  plenty  of,  exercise  in  looking  for  the 
food.  Of  course  oOr  c-limate  is  better 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  chickens  than 
some,  as  we  never  have  zero  weather, 
but  thei-e  are  a  number  of  other  things 
to  contend  against,  such  as  rain  for  six 
months  in  the  year  and  a  very  high 
altitude. 


The  hen  called  "Cock"  has  laid  for  me 
during  the  year  230  eggs.  She  took  a 
"lay-off"  of  two  W'eeks,  but  made  up  for 
it  later  by  often — twice  in  August, 
once  in  September,  and  three  times  in 
October — laying  two  eggs  a  day.  She 
is  nothing  but  a  common  scrub  hen, 
though  an  uncommonly  pretty  one.  I 
have  sold  chickens  from  her  eggs  as 
high  as  $5.00  each.  If  I  can  do  better 
with  the  good  chickens  I  think  I  will 
start  in  the  business.  Some,  of  the  com- 
mon hens  are  not  worth  their  salt. 
Those  I  shall  dispose  of  and  replace 
with  the  children  of  "Cock,"  some  of 
which  have  begun  to  lay  now. 

I  have  fed  as  follows  all  through  the 
year.  We  can  get  fresh  green  stuff 
here  the  year  round,  but  no  clover  or 
hay  of  any  kind: 

Sunday  a.  m.,  wheat  in  litter  and 
green  food;  p.  m.,  corn. 

Monday  a.  m.,  green  food  and  wheat 
in  litter;  p.  m.,  mash,  bran,  corn  meal 
and  cooked  vegetables. 

Tuesday,  a.  m.,  wheat  and  green  food; 
noon,  meat  and  pounded  bone;  no  sup- 
per. 

Wednesday,  a.  m..  Mash,  bran,  corn 
meal,  and  green  food;  night,  corn  and 
plenty  of  it. 

Thursday  a.  m, Wheat  in  litter  and 
green  food;  noon,  meat  and  bone;  no 
suipper. 

Saturday  a.  m..  Cooked  corn  and 
wheat;  p.  m.,  mash,  bran,  corn  meal, 
etc. 

For  variety  we  grind  up  barley,  wheat 
and  corn,  and  have  a  loaf  of  bread 
made  and  feed  in  crumbs.  My  chickens 
are  all  healthy,  and  out  of  150  raised, 
or  should  say,  hatched,  have  raised  140; 
not  so  bad  for  one.  who  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  chickens. 

I  often  stew  up  a  banana  and  an 
apple  in  the  mash,  and  once  in  a  very 
great  while  a  sliced  onion,  to  give 
flavor,  and  they  like  it,  are  always 
hungry,  except  at  night,  when  they  go 
to  bed,  and  as  a  consequence  of  care 
and  attention  they  repay  me  with  eggs, 
which,  as  before  stated,  have  bought 
me  sittings  for  200  thoroughbreds,  an 
incubator,  two  brooders,  and  left  me 
enough  over,  adding  five  dollars  from 
my  own  pocket,  to  build  a  place  to  keep 
them  in  after  they  are  hatched,  besides 
having  all  the  fresh  eggs  and  nice 
chickens  I  wanted  for  myself. 

Should  these  items  be  worthy  of 
publication  in  your  valuable  publica- 
tion, bueno.  Will  let  you  hear  from  me 
as  to  how  my  crop  of  thoroughbreds 
come  along. 


THAT  CURTIS=HUNTER  "SCRAP." 

J.  E.  Taylor,  Greenville,  Mich. 

Your  sly  thrusts  at  the  Curtis-Hunter 
controversy,  as  to  who  "swiped"  the 
incubator  company's  thunder,  leads  me 
to  believe  we  are  ail  not  alone  keenly 
enjoying  the  situation.  When  the  chief 
Houdoos  begin  to  "scrap,"  we  common 
dockerels  are  sure  of  a  feast  of  fun, 
besides  learning  perhaps  a  few  "stock 
secrets." 

We  beg  of  you,  don't  say  anything  to 
discourage  the  boys  and  cause  them  to 
drop  the  controversy,  because  nothing 
so  funny  in  poultry  literature  has  come 
to  my  notice. 

On.  page  454,  of  the  February  issue, 
you  commit  the  error  of  declaring  there 
are  no  "big  guns"  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. Surely  there  are,  and  they  are 
"within  gun-shot  of  each  other.''  We 
hear  their  shells  and  shrapneil 
screeching  from  "Bosting"  to  Quincy, 
and  Quincy  to  "Bosting".  "back  again"" 
We  applaud  and  shout,  "Go  in,  Curtis!" 
"Give  it  straight.  Hunter."  Parson  is 
so  far  away  over  there  in  Norway  that 
he  doesn't  care  a  measley  pullett  w^ho 
wrote  the  article,  whether  it  was  Cur- 
tis or  Hunter,  or  whether  it  just  wrote 


itself,  or  kept  writing  itseif  until  the 
skeleton  be  furnished  for  an  article 
adaptable  to  any  side  i.ssue  desired,  and 
if  it  has  or  shall,  bunco  steer  any  fel- 
low into  purchasing  the  incubator,  it 
won't  do  any  harm,  as  ihe  machine  is 
a  first-class  one. 

Already  it  appears  that  Hunter  will 
not  fire  on  Curtis  at  short  range,  but  we 
beg  of  fate,  don't  spite  those  lay  range 
g-uns.  We  common  hens  will  receive  a 
great  lesson  in  how  to  boon,  and  the 
big  guns  will  be  more  cautious  about 
mixing  their  booms. 

You  say  that  "valuable  reading  paid 
for  as  an  advertisement."  Never  mind 
that,  both  the  "Reliable"  and  "Farm 
Poultry"  journals  are  first-class,  and 
worth  five  times  their  suljscription  to 
every  reader.  Curtis  and  Hunter  are 
the  boys  that  can  make  a  chicken  man 
happy  every  time,  and  in  this  hen  busi- 
ness what  matters  it  anyway  if  one 
fellow  stole  a  sheep?  Will  not  the 
other  fellow's  lamb  be  a  sheep  when  it 
is  a  little  older? 

We  are  all  hustling  for  fame,  and  all 
are  not  boon  farmers.  One  may  enlarge 
an  old-fashioned  rat  trap  into  an  auto- 
matic nest  box  and  sell  a  few  dozen 
plans  for  a  farm;  another  may  sell 
broilers  by  the  ton,  and  get  fame  with 
his  riches;  all  are  tending  in  the  same 
direction — famie.  Please  don't  throw- 
cold  water  on  any  of  these  schemes;  it 
will  bust  nine-tenths  of  all  the  chicken 
business. 


MICHIGAN  FANCIERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  was  formed  at  the 
Common  Council  rooms  in  the  city  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Feb.  12,  1899,  with 
much  interest  manifested.  It  was  de- 
cided to  hold  a  poultry  show  in  Battle 
Creek,  next  December,  12th  and  15th. 
and  they  have  secured  the  services  of 
that  popular  and  well  known  judge, 
James  A.  Tucker,  which'  is  enough  to 
prove  that  nothing  but  the  best  birds 
will  win,  and  those  that  are  not  good 
will  not  win. 

Battle  Creek  in  past  years  have  held 
many  successful  and  pleasing  shows 
and  with  the  members  they  now  have, 
some  of  which  have  been  in  the  show- 
business  the  past  ten  and  twenty  years, 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  will  be 
one  of  the  best  conducted  exhibitions 
held  in  the  West. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Dr.  J.  W.  Houston, 
of  Marshall,  President;  Joe  H.  Haynes, 
Decatur,  A^ice  President;  Geo.  Hamm, 
of  Battle  Creek,  Treasurer,  and  the  fol- 
lowing executive  committee,  all  of 
Battle  Creek:  Wm.  Oliver,  Chairman;, 
Geo.  S.  Barnes,  Edward  Bush.  C.  P. 
Aldrich,  Will  Cady,  Gilbert  Nichols,  E. 
H.  Otis,  Chas.  Hogue  and  D.  E.  Lagas- 
see. 


McVICKER  YARDS,  Great  Kills,  New  York. 

Barred  Kf)oks.  Whire  \V.V!iiul<itTes.  Tekiii  Ducks.  hesT 
.strains,  (i u:nantof  ■.'uoci  ri'siilis.  EGGS,  SI  for  15. 


A.  P.  ALLEN,  Wesleyville,  Pa.,  Bralnnas, 
S.  C.  W.  I.eKhtiriis.  B.  I".  Kiic-ks.  S.  S.  Hamtnirtis.  W. 
Cochins.  I'ckin  Dncks.  Eggs,  ^-l  per      ^'l.Mi  per  4". 


A  HANDSOME  PET  DEER,  -.f^r  i:.  nionih^. 
Price,  $10,  f  o  b  First  money  gets  him. 
MRS.  M.  A.  MERRITT,  Clanton,  Alabama. 

in    PTP     rirls  liifl  fowls  of  lice.    Recei|)t  2.i  ct 
lU    l»  I  O.    B.  J.et-'liorn.  Buff  Cochin 


MRS.  H.  ENGLISH, 


CKt's.  ,.) cents. 
Speed,  Mo. 


INDIAN  GAIVIES,  r'J.^VcVi'^°^\^: 

B.  POLISH  EGGS  SI  PER  15.  Stock  for 
sale.      C.  C.  FULTON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

ANDALUSIANS,  Asjiuiii  Si..  1 1  ;til  I  oril .  Cuiiri. 

JUyli-class  llIiH'  v\ miahisiaii'^.  ^'a^ris  cimtain  ndiie 
but  bcauiilully  \nvv(i  hinis.    ECCS  $2.oo  per  13. 


f-'ivcs  you 
your  best 


THE  RECORDER  NEST  BOX 

biyrr  ami  itu'  vui^  ^Ih'  lay^.  yi -n r rarl ii'si  layers,  your 
otrti  eaters  and  itittTi  i  Ic  liird  ^.    ))•>  von  want  theiuV 
i^-.    il>,c  lii.    W.  M.Lloyd,  Tuckahoe,  N- Y. 


THE  STAR  INCUBATOR 

INOCUESSINC  IN  ITSOeERATION 

S  I  M  P  L  E,   A  C  C  U  R  A  T  E.    NO    MOISTURETO  BESUPPLIED 

Star  Incubator  Company, 

Catalogue  Free.  BOUND  BROOK,  N.  J. 
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MAKING  THE  COCHINS  LAY. 

Geo.  E.  Pryor.  Scranton,  Pa. 

-The  letter  in  the  February  number 
lieaded  "Pretty  Dear  Eggs,"  is  so  piti- 
ful that  1  cannot  forego  telling  him 
and  your  re-aders  a  little  story. 

I  breed  the  same  variety — Light 
Brahmas — and  also  have  some  White 
Leghorns.  Yet  under  my  system  of 
feeding  my  Brahmas  lay  better  than 
my  Leghorns,  and  far  better  than  my 
neighbors',  no  matter  what  variety. 
I  will  bet  that  man's  hens  are  rolling 
in  fat. 

You  would  be  surprised  how  little 
feed  it  takes  to  make  a  Brahma  fat. 
Right  here  I  want  to  correct  a  popular 
error,  viz:  That  Brahmas  are  big  eat- 
ers. How  much  they  could  be  made  to 
eat  I  am  not  sure  of,  but  I  feed  more 
per  fowl  to  my  Leghorns  than  to  the 
Brahmas. 

My  experience  with  chickens  has  been 
that  Leghorn  pullets  are  the  only  fowls 
that  can  safely  be  fed  all  they  want  to 
eat.  I  have  had  Brahmas  get  fat  on 
fully  2.5  per  cent,  less  than  was  just 
enough  to  keep  Leghorn  pullets  in  good 
laying  condition. 

1  was  asked  every  day  this  winter  by 
people  whose  hens  were  not  laying, 
what  I  fed,  and  why  their  hens  did  not 
lay,  etc.  In  every  case  where  I  could 
I  visited  their  yards  and  the  conditions 
were  so  universally  the  same  that  I  will 
mention  just  one  case  to  illustrate. 

One  of  my  neighboring  farmers  told 
me  one  night  that  he  had  just  closed  a 
bargain  with  a  butcher  to  take  all  of 
his  thoroughbred  Buff  Cochins  at  nine 
cents  a  pound,  as  they  did  not  lay 
"worth  a  cent,"  and  he.  was  going  to 
get  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  etc.  As  I 
wanted  a  few  sitting  hens  I  thought  I 
would  buy  a  few  of  his  best  ones,  and 
after  setting  them  I  could  easily  dis- 
pose of  them.  So  over  I  went  to  pick 
out  some  of  the  best.  The  fowls  were' 
at  roost  when  I  got  there,  but  the  first 
thing  that  caught  my  eye  was  about  a 
pint  of  corn  lying  in  a  heap  on  the 
bare  ground,  being  the  balance  that  the 
fowls  were  totally  unable  to  get  into 
their  crops.  This,  too,  when  they  had 
only  to  pick  it  up.  I  find  that  this 
means  about  half  again  as  much  as  if 
they  have  to  scratch  for  it. 

Well.  I  took  home  several  hens  and 
pullets  and. put  them  in  with  the  pen  of 
Brahmas.  Now,  I  feed  all  grain  in 
litter  in  winter,  and  I  noticed  that  the 
cochins  did  not  scratch  for  their  meal, 
but  stood  around  evidently  expecting 
me  to  dump  a  pile  of  grain  at  their  feet, 
or  possibly  put  in  their  mouths.  "So, 
that's  it."  thought  I.  and  I  just  dumped 
an  extra  bag  of  dried  leaves  in  that 
pen  and  made  up  my  mind  that  those 
birds  would  scratch  or  starve;  and 
would  you  believe  it,  those,  birds  did  not 
get  anything  to  eat  for  from  ten  days 
to  two  weeks.  In  the.  mornings  the 
Brahmas  would  have  all  the  mash 
eaten  up  while  the  Cochins  were  look- 
ing at  them,  and  in  the  evenings  they 
seemed  to  think  that  such  hustling 
after  food  was  beneath  their  dignity. 
At  all  events,  they  stood  aloof  and 
starved. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  in  about 
ten  days  I  noticed  one  of  them  so  far 
forgetting  herself  as  to  dig  a  few 
grains  of  wheat  out  of  the  litter  before 
the  others  ate  it  all  up  clean.  And  so 
they  fell  into  line  one  by  one,  until  now 
all  save  two  are  pretty  good  hustlers 
and  are  all  laying. 

The  butchers  who  bought  the  rest  of 
the  flock  told  me  that  there  was  great 
lumps  of  fat  in  the  birds,  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  actually  depreciated 
their  value  as  food,  and  that  in  those 
he  cleaned  the  fat  was  so  thick  that  it 
completely  hid  the  egg  sac  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  was  totally  unable  to 
find  it,  yet  I  told  this  man  a  month  be- 
fore that  his  chickens  were  too  fat.  and 
he  argued  me  down  and  proved  con- 
clusively to  his  own  satisfaction  that  it 
was  not  fat  that  kept  them  from  laying. 

I  hope  this  New  Jersey  Brahma 
breeder  will  see  the  moral  in  this  tale. 
Some  day,  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  tell  you 
how  I  feed  Brahmas  to  force  egg  pro- 
duction and  yet  not  get  them  fat. 

[We  will  be  pleased  to  have  your 
letter.— Ed.] 


ROUPY  FOWLS. 

Do  Not  Breed  From  Them— It  Is  a  Con- 
stitutional Disease — How   to  Stamp 
Out  the  Disease — A  Valuable  Letter 
from  an  Experienced  Poultryman. 
J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa. 
The  season  for  selling  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing is  nearly  past,  and  as  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  subject  it  is  time  it 
was  said. 

I  have  been  talking  and  corresponding 
with  a  number  of  poultry  breeders  with 
whom  I  am  personally  acquainted  in 
regard  to  roup,  and  among  them  all  I 
can  find  only  two  who  are  fully  agreed 
with  me  on  the  subject.  Some  of  them 
laugh  at  me,  and  some  get  mad;  others 
let  it  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the 
other,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  my  sole 
object  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  poultrj^  in- 
dustry, and  I  am  going  to  express  my 
opinion  and  give  my  reasons  therefor 
regardless  of  results. 

For  four  seasons  I  have  faithfully  ex- 
perimented raising  chicks  and  ha^-fng 
them  raised  by  others,  hatched  from 
eggs  laid  by  fowls  which  had  been 
cured  of  the  roup,  and  I  have  been 
forced  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  no 
fowl,  cock,  or  hen,  which  has  had  the 
roup  in  ajiy  form,  is  ever  again  fit  for 
breeding  purposes.  I  care  not  how  val- 
uable such  fowl  is,  it  ought  to  be  killed. 
Eat  it  if  you  like  it,  if  not  bury  it.  And 
I  want  to  say  to  all  breeders  who  know 
me,  or  who  read  the  "Poultry  Keeper," 
and  have  any  confidence  in  either,  to 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  raise 
chicks  from  stock  which  has  been  cured 
of  the  roup.  If  you  must  sell  eggs  from 
such  stock  do  so,  but  do  not  raise  any 
of  it  yourself.  This  will  be  stopping  the 
leak  at  one  end  at  least. 

I  have  killed  and  examined  the  ovar- 
ies of  a  large  number  of  hens  and  pul- 
lets which  had  the  roup,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  the  small  eggs  were 
diseased,  many  of  them  being  simply 
little,  hard,  black,  reddish  lumps,  vary- 
ing from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  a 
large  cherry,  but  all  destroyed.  Hens 
with  bright  red  combs  and  laying  would 
suddenly  die  in  midsummer.  Those  we 
would  kill  would  be  in  the  same  condi- 
tien,  and  all  had  the  ovaries  more  or 
less  diseased. 

I  visited  breeders,  saw  their  stock,  ex- 
amined stock  that  was  laying,  and 
both  cocks  and  hens  had  the  roup.  I 
bought  eggs,  hatched  and  raised  the 
chicks,  and  those  chicks  never  failed 
to  develop  roup  when  cold  weather 
came.  In  every-  instance  where  I  have 
raised  chicks,  or  had  them  raised  else- 
where, from  eggs  laid  by  roupy  fowls, 
or  fowls  which  had  been  cured,  appar- 
ently, the  roup  would  break  out  in  the 
fall  among  the  chicks.  I  have  tried  this 
for  four  seasons,  and  that  is  all  I  want 
of  it.  Any  person  who  will  go  at  it 
systematically  will  be  forced  to  reach 
the  same  conclusion  that  I  have. 

I  believe  that  many  breeders  honestly 
think  that  the  fowls  are  easily  cured, 
and  that  the  eggs  cannot  carry  the 
disease.  But  all  such  are  mistaken.  I 
have  found  it  out  to  my  own  cost.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  ever  breaks  out 
spontaneously.  It  is  a  constitutional 
disease,  and  can  be  inherited  just  like 
consumption.  We  know  that  consump- 
tion will  jump  or  skip  one  generation 
entirely,  and  break  out  again  in  the 
next,  and  roup  will  do  the  same.  It  is 
also  a  germ  disease,  or  at  least  can 
readily  be  propagated  from  one  fowl  to 
the  other,  either  by  the  breath  or  con- 
tact with  the  discharge  from  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  are  fowls  which  are  immune,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  gve  it  to  them  by 
any  means  whatever.  Young  stock 
take  the  disease  much  more  readily 
than  old,  but  when  old  birds  do  take  it 
they  either  have  it  vei-j^  light  or  very 
bad— seldom  any  other  way. 

The  only  sure  and  certain  cure  is  to 
kill  every  bird  that  takes  the  disease. 
There  are  vei-y-  few  who  will  do  this, 
but  looked  at  merely  from  the  stand- 
point of  dollars  and  cents,  it  pays  to 
kill  them  in  all  cases  where  they  have 
it  bad  enough  to  smell  bad.  If  it  is  a 
mere  slight  watery  discharge,  without 
a  pronounced  odor,  if  taken  at  once  and 
removed  to  a  perfectly  dry,  warm 
coop,  and  fed  liberally,  they  will  most 
all  i-ecover  as  far  as  can  he  told  by  ap- 


pearance, but  none  such  should  ever  be 
used  as  breeders.  I  believe  that  no 
other  method  will  ever  stamp  out  the- 
disease. 

Some  persons  think,  or  say,  there  is- 
not  much  of  it.  But  I  know  -where 
there  is  a  person  who  sold  ten  thousand- 
dollars'  worth  of  roup  medicine  in  a 
few  years,  and  sold  it  all  over  the 
United  States.  That  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  it  is  not  hard  to  scare  up  a 
few  eases  any  time  they  are  wanted. 
Now,  fellow  breeders  of  the  poultrj-  fra- 
ternity, take  my  advice  as  given  above. 
If  your  conscience  will  allow  you  to  sell 
eggs  to  your  neighbors  or  customers, 
why  I  say  do  it  if  j-ou  must,  but  don't", 
use  them  j-ourself,  and  then  you  will 
find  that  if  you  have  any  conscience  at 
all  that  which  is  not  good  enough  to 
use  is  not  good  enough  to  sell. 

[We  endorse  the  above.  What  Mr. 
Campbell  relates  has  also  been  our  ex- 
perience.— Ed.] 


DESTROYING  PESTS, 

The  following  we  regret  we  cannot 
credit  to  the  proper  journal,  as  it  has 
been  published  in  several.  We  give  it^ 
however,  in  order  that  some  of  our 
readers  may  try  it  and  report  to  us, 
especially  as  warm  weather  is  nearly 
here  and  lice  will  be  present  at  the 
same  time: 

"To  exterminate  bed  bugs,  fleas  and 
chicken  lice,  take  of  cedar  leaves  and 
twigs  a  sufficient  quantity.  If  the  seeds 
are  on  crack  open  with  a  hammer. 
Place  in  water  to  boil  gently  until  two- 
thirds  has  evaporated.  The  stronger  the 
tea  is  made  the  more,  effective  its  ex- 
ecution. For  bed  bugs,  take  a  feather 
and  apply  liberally  into  all  their 
haunts,  including  mattresses  and 
around  base,  brands,  crevices  in  walls,^ 
etc.  If  thoroughly  done  everj*  six 
months  will  be  sufficient;  and  I'll  guar- 
antee not  a  bug  or  egg  can  be  found_ 
about  the  premises.  For  fleas,  sprinkle' 
liberally  about  their  haunts;  and  if  on 
a  dog  rub  the  hair  the  reverse  way, 
dropping  on  the  liquor  as  the  skin  is 
exposed.  It  will  be  amusing  to  see  the 
fleas  evacuate.  It  will  kill  every  one  it 
touches.  For  chicken  lice,  sprinkle  lib- 
erally over  roosts,  in  all  corners  and 
crevices,  and  especially  among  the  nest 
straw.  A  good  addition  would  be  to 
mix  cedar  leaves  among  the  nest  straw. 
Not  a  louse  will  come  near  it,  and  your 
chicks  will  come  off  perfectly  free  from 
the  pest.  If  lice  are  already  on  the 
fowls,  better  dilute  the  cea  a  little  and 
lift  the  feathers  and  sprinkle,  on  the 
bare  skin.  I  have  experimented  with 
this  agent  for  four  years  and  it  has 
given  unbounded  satisfaction.  A  thor- 
ough going  over  the  chicken  house 
every  ninety  days  will  be  amply  sufH- 
cient.  It  will  kill  every  louse  It  touches^ 
and  they  will  flee  from  it  as  from  a 
pestilence.  Have  tried  it  on  roaches, 
but  it  ha^  little  effect.  I  believe  it  will 
kill  lice  on  stock.  Will  some  of  our 
stock  owners  test  it  and  report  for  the 
general  good?" 

Probably  the  common  red  cedar  is 
referred  to.  Cedar  oil  has  been  known 
to  us  as  an  effective  insecticide,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  best  remedy  for  the  "sore 
head"  which  is  so  prevalent  in  the 
South.  Probably  a  mixture  of  one  gill 
cedar  oil,  half  a  gill  of  oil  of  tar,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  carbolic  acid,  and  a  gill  of 
kerosene,  added  to  one  pint  of  lard  oil, 
or  cotton-seed  oil,  would  prove  an  ex- 
cellent combination  for  some  purposes. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS.— 1-)  eggs.  SI  :  1  D.  j4.  .Males 
score '.'4  ta Q.  P-  PHILLIPS,  Amo,  Ind. 


R.  C.  B.  &  W.  LEGHORNS.  Silver  Wvandottes. 
1.5  eggs.  ?1.  d.  W.  COOK  Poneto  Ind. 


TABER'S  W.  P.  ROCKS  are  money  makers 
Eggs.  St  perl.5.  S.  A  TABER,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WONDER  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

W.  G.  S  M  I  T  H,  Box  II,  Mansfield.  Ohio. 
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POULTRY  KEEPER 

•SuEstKii-nnN  Price.  50  cents  per  year  in 
advance.  Singk-  iiuml)er,  .t  cents.  All  sub- 
scriptions commence  with  current  number 
at  time  they  are  received.  >"o  subscriptions 
dated  back. 

Advektisixg  Ratks,  2.">  cents  per  Agate  line, 
fS3..iO  per  inch,)  each  insertion.  Fourteen 
lines  to  the  inch.  Adverti.sements  mnst  be 
received  by  the  1.5th  of  the  month  preceding 
date  of  issne  to  insure  insertion. 

COKEESPOXDK.NCK.  We  invite  correspondence 
on  the  snbjeet  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers,  but  respectfully  ask 
that  all  articles  be  short  and  concise.  Write 
on  OTie  side  of  the  i>aper  only,  and  address 
all  correspondence  in  relation  to  articles,  or 
manuscripts  for  publication  to  P.  H.  .Jacobs, 
Editor,  Tlixnimonton,  N.  .1, 

COMMUXICATIOXS  TOThK  POULTRY  KeP:1>ER, 

OTi  business  must  be  addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesbnrg,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Entered  as  .Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


Don't  forgret  that  the  warmer  the 
weather  the  less  food  required. 


Scatter  millet  seed  far  and  wide  and 
let  the  hens  hunt  and  scratch  for  them. 


You  cani  have  this  paper  six  months, 
on  trial,  far  only  25  cents,  or  a  year  for 
50  cent-s. 


If  any  of  our  advertisers  won  prizes 
at  shows  we  request  them  to  write  us 
about  it  at  once. 


The  show  at  Mason  City,  Iowa,  was 
large  and  well  attended.  Nearly  600 
birds  were  shown. 


There  was  a  fine  show  and  a  large 
attendance  at  the  Krie,  Pa.,  show  in 
January,  the  exhibit  being  large.  It 
Avas  the  fifth  annual  show. 


The  American!  White  Minorca  Club 
will  send  a  copy  of  its  by-laws  to  any 
one  desiring.  Mr.  Wm.  Sapper,  Erie, 
Pa.,  is  secretary,  and  the  club  is  grow- 
ing rapidly. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Ply- 
mouth Rock  Club,  held  at  Toronto,  in 
January,  23  new  members  were  ad- 
mitted. Mr.  H.  P.  Schwab,  Rochester, 
X.  Y.,  is  secretary. 


The  man  who  buys  his  fowls  for 
beginning  in  the  poultry  business,  buys 
also  lice  and  disease.  The  proper  plan 
is  to  begin  with  a  few  and  raise  the 
kind  you  want.  At  the  same  time  you 
will  be  raising  your  capital. 


This  is  a.  practical  poultry  paper,  and 
while  we  mention  shows  and  the 
awards  to  wur  advertisers  we  waste  no 
space  on  long  lists  of  awards,  nor  do 
we  publish  banf|uets  or  discussions  Oin 
the  color  of  a  fowl's  eye. 


The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Carey  Fancy  Poultry  Breeder's  Club 
was  held  in  Carey,  Ohio.  January  16  to 
20,  1899.  The  show  was  a  success  finan- 
cially and  was  a  great  improvement 
over  any  poultry  show  ever  held  in 
Carey. 


The  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Club 
\vas  held  at  Chicago  on  Jan.  11th.  The 
<  lub  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Mr. 
F.  C.  Shepherd,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  W.  C.  Denny,  Rochester, 
Y.,  secretary. 


The  Crestline,  Ohio  Fanciers'  Associa- 
tion have  (iecided  to  hold  a  show  Dec. 
12th  to  16th.  with  Mr.  Fekh  as  judge. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Warden  is  secretary.  They 
)iropose  to  have  a  first-class  show  and 
desire  to  g>et  the  best  birds  in  the  coun- 
try here. 


The  Maryland  Sportsmen's  Exposition 
is  to  occur  at  Prospect  Park,  Baltimore, 
April  17th  to  22d.  Mr.  George  O.  Brown 
being  superintendent  of  the  poultry  and 
pet  stock  deparment. 


A  hen  will  wrestle  for  a  month  trying 
to  hatch  a  chick  from  a  glass  egg,  but 
yet  she  is  no  worse  than  the  woman 
who  will  pay  two  car  fares  to  buy  an 
article  for  99  cents  when  it  can  be  had 
next  door  for  a  dollar. 


Mr.  T.  F.  McGrew  announces  that  all 
of  the  Elmwood  Farm  White  Cochin 
Bantams  have  been  transferred  to  Mr. 
A.  E.  Blunck,  Johnstown^  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Blunck  probably  has  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  Bantams  in  the  United  States, 
being  both  a  breeder  and  importer. 


The  Cincinnati  Poultry  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  February  25th, 
1899.  The  next  annual  show  will  be 
held  January  16th  to  20th,  1900,  in- 
clusive. Address  all  communications 
to  Mr.  A.  E.  Brooks,  secretary,  S.  W. 
Cor.  Seventh  street  and  Freeman  ave- 
nue, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


It  is  awful  mean  in  the  hens  to  stop 
laying  when  eggs  are  high  and  then  go 
at  it  lively  when  eggs  are  cheap.  But 
a  hen  is  a  female,  and  there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  feminine  peculiarities.  A 
hen  will  work  for  her  living,  however, 
and  asks  no  favors  from  her  lord  and 
master. 


We  had  two'  hens  sitting  on  eggs 
from  the  same  flock.  One  hatched  her 
chicks  on  the  20th  day.  The  other 
hatched  out  on  the  25th  day.  Both  hens 
did  their  duty  faithfully.  One  of  them 
nO'  doubt  imparted  less  heat  than  the 
oher.    All  of  the  chicks  are  healthy. 


The  farmer  may  probably  get  a  whole 
basket  of  eggs  in  winter,  but  investiga- 
tion will  show  that  he  has  about  six 
hens  for  every  egg  he  gets,  unless  he 
is  enterprising  and  takes  care  of  his 
fo'wls.  'Phe  fact  is,  however,  that  the 
farmer  takes  more  pains  with  his  poul- 
try than  many  suppose. 


Never  use  grease  on  the  bodies  of 
chicks,  as  nothing  is  so  obnoxious  to 
poultry,  in  any  form  as  grease.  It  will 
sometimes  kill  chicks  very  quickly.  If 
used  at  all  put  a  drop  or  two  on  the 
head,  around  the  vent,  and  on  the  back. 
Sulphur  should  never  be  used  as  an 
outward  application  with  grease,  as  it 
will  have  an  injurious  effect  should  the 
weather  become  damp. 


The  editor  of  "Farm  Poultry"  hauls 
us  up  for  insinuating  that  it  purloined 
an  article.  The  editor  is  mistaken.  We 
made  no  such  charge  but  called  on  it 
to  answer  Editor  Curtis.  What  we  did 
say  was  that  it  published  as  a  valuable 
reading  article  something  which  it  a'^1- 
mitted  was  an  advertisement,  and  that, 
too,  after  boasting  of  the  quality  of  its 
matter. 


More  money  is  lost  b.v  waiting  for  the 
prices  to  rise  than  from  any  other 
cause.  If  you  have  a  large  number  of 
cockerels  do  not  keep  them  longer  than 
to  allow  them  to  reach  a  marketable 
weight.  Tliey  will  gain  rapidly  in 
weight  when  young,  but  do  not  increase 
proportionately  when  they  are  further 
advanced  in  age.  By  selling  you  econ- 
omize in  food. 


At  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts.  (Kingston), 
the  special  course,  of  instruction  in 
poultry  culture  for  1899  began  on  Jan. 
!)th  and  continued  four  weeks.  Nearly 
forty  applications  for  enrollment  for 
the  course  were  received,  but  owing  to 
limited  accommodations  the  class  has 
been  kept  down  to  about  twenty  in 
number.  Several  who  could  not  take 
this  course,  have  enrolled  their  names 
for  the  next  in  1900. 


As  long  as  the  beautiful  pictures  of 
perfect  fowls  are  show  n  in  the  ijoultry 
papers,  with  the  birds  "scoring"  95  and 
96  points,  and  so  on.  just  so  long  will 
buyers  "kick."  You  cannot  represent  an 
"ideal"  and  then  come  within  four 
points  of  it  without  finding  out  at  some 


time  that  the  score  card  and  "stern 
reality"  do  not  harmonize.  Compared 
with  the  ideal  there  never  was  a  bird 
that  could  score  90,  and  even  85  would 
be  high. 


The  Automatic  Poultry  Feeder  and  Ex- 
erciser, manufactured  and"  sold  by  .Mr.  J.  G.. 
Wliitten,  (ienoa,  N.  V.,  is  giving  entire  satis- 
faction. This  is  because  it  makes  tlie  fowls 
work  all  day  for  their  grain  food  and  saves 
the  time  and  labor  of  the  attendant.  Write 
him  and  find  out  about  it.  He  has  lots  ot 
testimonials. 


Make  a  home-made  incubator.  It  is- 
an  easy  matter.  For  the  benefit  cf 
those  who  wish  to  try  one  we  will  state 
that  we  send  plans  for  a  hot  water  in- 
cubator (no  lamp)  free  to  all  desiring. 
It  is  not  something  new,  for  hundreds 
of  them  are  in  use,  and  they  hatch 
speedily.  We  do  not  sell  anything, 
hence  give  the  plans  away.  They  are 
illustrated  and  contain  directions  for 
operating.  Address  for  the  plans  our 
editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  at  Hammonton,  N. 
J.  Enclose  two  stamps  for  postage  and 
stationery. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  cedar  oil 
will  drive  away  the  lice.  An  ounce  of 
cedar  oil  is  mixed  with  a  quart  of  ma- 
chine oil  or  lard,  and  rubbed  on  every 
part  of  the  poultry  house,  especially  the 
roosts.  If  the  ounce  of  cedar  oil  be 
mixed  with  a  quart  of  milk,  and  a  gal- 
lon of  water  be  then  added,  it  may  be 
sprinkled  with  a  watering  pot  into 
every  crack  and  crevice,  as  well  as  in 
the  nests.  Crude  petroleum  may  be 
used  with  good  effect  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  cedar  oil  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best  remedies  that  can  be  tried. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Davis  is  still  with  the 
editorial  fraternity,  and  his  bright  and 
witty  articles  are  easily  recognized.  He 
edits  the  "Fancier's  Review."  Chatham. 
New  York,  and  contributes  to  other 
journals.  Mr.  Davis'  speciality  in  poul- 
try are  the  White  Wyandottes,  but  he 
says  that  he  relies  on  the  man  as  well 
as  the  breed.  It  is  safe  to  claim  that 
there  is  no  writer  on  poultry  subjects 
who  gives  so  much  fact  in  place  of 
theory  as  Mr.  Davis,  and  he  does  it  in  a 
style  that  is  always  attractive  and 
pleasing. 


There  is  alwa.vs  more  or  less  fish  on 
the  market  that  is  slightly  damaged 
that  can  be  used  as  poultry  food.  The 
salt  codfish,  and  salt  mackerel  can  Ije 
bought  for  about  one  cent  per  pound  by 
the  box  or  kit.  and  if  the  fish  is  soaked 
in  water  for  four  or  five  days,  so  as  to 
take  out  the  salt,  and  then  cooked, 
skimming  off  the  scum  while  cooking 
it,  the  cooked  fish  will  be  very  cheap 
food,  cheaper  than  grain,  as  it  is  ver.v 
nitrogenous,  and  should  make  the  hens 
lay;  one  mess  a  day  is  sufficient,  and 
the  hens  may  be  given  all  they  wish 
to  eat,  as  the  soaking  and  cooking  will 
take  out  all  the  salt. 


One  of  the  secrets  of  keeping  eggs  is 
to  so  pack  them  that  they  can  be 
turned  half  over  at  least  three  times  a 
Aveek,  though  once  a  day  is  better. 
Many  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to 
the  proper  mode  of  preserving  eggs,  but 
no  matter  what  the  process  may  be  the 
only  sure  mode  is  to  turn  them.  The 
yolk  of  an  egg  will  settle  to  the  side  of 
the  shell  if  it  remains  in  one  position, 
and  if  they  are  turned,  provided  they 
are  kept  in  a  cool  place,  no  packing 
material  will  be  required  at  all.  The 
eggs  that  keep  best  are  those  from  hens 
that  are  not  with  the  cocks,  and  this 
point  should  not  be  overlooked. 


The  ground  meat  used  by  poultrymen. 
and  purchased  in  a  fine  condition,  is 
first  pressed  with  powerful  machinery, 
in  order  to  extract  all  the  oil,  and  then 
ground.  In  order  to  derixe  all  the  oil 
the  meat  must  be  thoroughl.v  heated, 
and  steam  is  used  for  that  purpose,  the 
jiressure  being  applied  while  the  steam 
is  passing  through  the  meat,  which 
thoroughly  cooks  it.  The  bones  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  with  the  meat  as  the 
marrow  is  also  e.xtiacted,  and  that 
which  the  poultryman  procures  is  reall.v 
just  what  he  der^ires — the  nitrogenous 
matter.    The    meat    is    the    refuse  of 
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hotels,  the  offal  of  slaughter-houses, 
and  even  the  pickings  of  slaughter 
houses,  and  even  the  pickings  of  the 
slop  barrels,  all  of  which  is  thoroughly 
disinfected  during  the  process  of  steam- 
ing. Ground  meat  and  "animal"  meal 
are  the  same. 


TTe  recently  mentioned  that  editors 
should  not  breed  fowls,  and  then  com- 
pete in  their  own  columns  with  their 
advertisers.  Judge  of  our  surprise,  when 
Uncle  Mike  Boyer  "hollered,"  and  ac- 
cused us  of  doing  the  same.  We  at  once 
called  on  Uncle  Mike,  and  found  him 
with  his  war  paint  on.  We  offered  him 
ten  dollars  to  show  us  where  at  any 
time  he  ever  saw  an  advertisement  of 
our  editor  in  the  "Poultry  Keeper" 
offering  birds  or  eggs  for  sale.  Uncle 
Mike  squirmed  a  little  but  said  he  had 
seen  it  "somewhere."  Fearing  that  he 
might  become  angry  we  left,  but  Mrs. 
Boyer  followed  us  to  the  gate  and  some- 
what apologized  for  him  by  remarking 
that  "Mike  has  acted  rather  quickly 
since  he  was  elected  a  councilman."  But 
Mike  will  be  all  right  the  next  time  we 
meet  him. 

TTE  NATIONAL  FANCIERS'  ASSOCIA= 
TION  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  regular  meeting  for  the  election 
of  officers  was  held  in  the  club  rooms 
at  the  Sherman  House  March  1st.  One 
hundred  and  six  members  responded  to 
roll  call.  Much  interest  was  manifested 
and  the  contest  for  some  of  the  offices 
wa.s  spirited,  though  good-natured.  The 
result  was  as  follows:  President,  W.  W. 
Hogle;  First  Vice  President,  L.  H.  Ful- 
ler; Second  Vice  President,  C.  A. 
Damon:  Secretary,  Fred  L.  Kimmey; 
-A.B8i8tant  Secretary,  K.  J.  Muir;  Treas- 
urer, L.  B.  Rlchfirdgon.  It  was  voted  to 
hold  the  next  annua}  exhibition  Jan- 
uary 8th  to  ISth.  1900. 

jr.  ■  ' 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  FANCIERS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders 
of  the  St.  Louis  Fanciers  Association, 
held  March  7th  last,  in  St.  Louis,  the 
following  officers  and  directors  were 
elected  to  serve  during  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  Mr.  H.  A.  Cornet; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  E.  B.  Smith;  Secretary, 
Mr.  John  A.  Francisco,  1201  Lincoln 
Trust  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  date  of  the  next  show  was  fixed 
for  January  1st  tv>  6th,  1900.  Messrs. 
Sharp  Butterfield  and  H.  A.  Bridge 
have  been  engaged  to  judge  the  poul- 
try; as  yet  the  pigeon  judges  have  not 
been  definitely  decided  on,  but  it  is  safe 
to  state  that  the  St.  Louis  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Show  will  have  the  best  of 
talent  for  pigeons  as  well  as  poultry. 


OHIO  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

Ohia  is  one  of  the  leading  poultry 
States,  and  the  breeders  have  long  felt 
the  need  of  a  good  State,  organizaion  to 
advance  their  interests.  In  view  of  this 
necessity,  the  poultrymen  throughout 
the  State  met  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  for 
the  purpose,  of  organizing.  The  meet- 
ing was  an  enthusiastic  gathering  and 
the  action  was  very  harmonious.  The 
new  organization  will  be  known  as  the 
Ohio  State  Poultry  Association.  The 
object  of  which,  as  laid  down  in  the 
by-laws  adopted,  will  be  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  poultry  industry  in 
Ohio,  and  encourage  the  breeding  of 
poultry  and  pet  stock  on  the  line  of 
utility  and  fancy. 

The  officers  of  the.  new  Association 
are  as  follows:  Presidemt,  Ira  Keller, 
Prospect:  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Charles  McClave.  New  London. 

It  is  not  definitely  settled  as  to  where 
the  first  exhibition  will  be  held.  But 
most  likely  in  Columbus,  as  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  secure  an  appropriation 
from  the  State. 

After  the  first  year,  the  State  Poul- 
try Association  will  hold  its  annual 
shows  in  the  different  cities  in  Ohio, 
year  after  year.  There  will  be  an 
earnest  effort  to  make  the  management 
satisfactory  to  all  poultry  and  pet  stock 
breeders  in  all  parts  of  Ohio.  One  of 
the  objects  of  the  State  organization 
will  be  to  encourage  local  exhibitions  in 
Ohio,  and  the  State  organization  will,  in 
no  way.  Interfere  with  other  poultry 
associations,  but,  on  the  contrary,  urges 
them  to  more  active  work.  It  will  be  a 
"pull  together"  and  not  a  "pull  apart." 


The   Poultrjf  K@6per. 
PHILADELPHIA  TO  HAVE  A  SHOW 

The  Keystone  Poultry,  Pigeon  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  been  organized.  At  the  organiza- 
tion meeting  held  March  8th,  enough 
subscriptions  to  stock  were  guaranteed 
to  insure  the  success  of  the  Association 
and  the  payment  of  all  premiums  and 
expenses  on  the  closing  day  of  the 
show.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  fixed  at  1500  shares,  par  value 
$.5.00,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  Mr.  Edw.  L.  Welsh,  President; 
Mr.  Alfred  C.  Harrison.  First  Vice 
President;  Mr.  Wm.  Disston,  Second 
Vice  President;  Mr.  J.  C.  Cheston,  Jr., 
Treasurer;  Mr.  J.  Emlen  Smith,  Secre- 
tary; Mr.  S.  M.  Robinson,  Assistant 
Secretary. 

The  office  of  the  Association  was 
located  at  Room  906  Girard  Building, 
Philadelphia.  The  date  of  the  first  an- 
nual exhibition  was  fixed  for  Novem- 
ber 28th  to  December  2nd,  1899,  in- 
clusive. All  entries  will  close  Novem- 
ber 18th. 

The  standing  and  special  <;ommittees 
of  the  Association  have  been  appointed 
and  are  all  that  could  be  desired  for 
influence  and  effectiveness. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  one 
of  the  largest,  most  attractive  and  im- 
portant poultry,  pigeon  and  pet  stock 
exhibitions  that  has  ever  been  given  in 
this  country. 

It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Association  that  the  breed- 
ers of  the  country  be  made  to  realize 
the  fact  that  Philadelphia  is  to  have 
henceforth,  a  yearly  exhibition  second 
to  n-^thing  in  that  line,  and  that  fair- 
ness and  justice  to  all  exhibitors  have 
been  firmly  established  as  cardinal 
principles  of  this  Association.  Address 
all  correspondence  to  Mr.  S.  M.  Robin- 
son, Assistant  Secretary,  906  Girard 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROOTS  AND  ROOT  CUTTERS, 

What  is  meant  by  roots  are  the 
vegetables  that  grow  under  ground, 
such  as  potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  tur- 
nips, etc.,  and  they  are  becoming  a 
regular  portion  of  the  diet  of  poultrj-. 
A  subscriber  at  Bridgewater,  Conn., 
makes  the  following  inquiry  regarding 
roots: 

"On  page  455  of  the  February  issue 
you  speak  of  the  root  cutter.  I  have 
fed  quite  freely  this  winter  of  cooked 
vegetables,  and  wish  to  ask  if  there  is 
any  advantage,  or  food  superiority,  in 
the  raw  shredded  kind  rather  than  the 
cooked.  Will  you  kindly  give  an  answer 
to  this  inquiry.  My  thirty-five  hens 
gave  me  just  $35  worth  of  eggs  at  cur- 
rent store  prices,  between  October  1st 
and  March  1st,  and  I  am  not  yet  satis- 
fied." 

Ani  answer  to  the  above  has  been 
crowded  out  and  delayed.  The  root 
cutter  cuts  and  slices  the  roots  very 
fine  and  no  cooking  is  necessary,  as  the 
fowls  will  eat  them  greedily  and  are 
very  fond  of  them.  There  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  cooking  the  roots,  and  it 
entails  labor  to  do  so. 

The  receipts  from  October  to  March 
showing  a  dollar  for  each  hen  in  the 
cold  season,  and  for  only  five  months,  is 
a  record  hard  to  surpass. 


MR  DAVIS  ON  MOISTURE,  ETC. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Davis,  Caledonia,  Ohio,  who 
edits  the  "Fajiciers'  Review,"  is  one 
who  is  firm  in  his  opinions  but  is  will- 
ing to  submit  when  convinced.  He  has 
tested  incubators  and  brooders  and  be- 
come converted  to  some  theories  that 
he  refused  to  accept.  Here  is  what  he 
says: 

"Tears  ago  Brother  Jacobs  set  me  to 
thinking  on  the  'no  moisture'  problem. 
But  "Ephraim  was  then  wedded  to  his 
idols,"  and  I  thought  he  was  mistaken. 
Experience  later,  with  various  in- 
cubators, convinced  me  he  was  right. 
Lately  I  determined  to  test  the  matter, 
and  bought  a  Cyphers  320-egg  machine 
— no    moisture,    no    water,    no  ther- 


If 

mometer  on  the  eggs,  but  above  the 
eggs— and  I  have  taken  off  to-day, 
March  25,  the  best  and  cleanest  hatch 
I  ever  got  in  an  incubator — about  SO 
per  cent,  of  chicks  with  winter  eggs. 

"The  Cyphers  machine  is  made  on 
correct  principles,  and  is  a  sure  hatcher. 
I  did  not  expect  to  get  over  30  or  40 
per  cent,  of  chicks  from  the  eggs  I  put 
in,  besides,  I  was  somehow  fearful 
about  the  moisture  problem,  and  the 
thermometer  hanging  out  of  reach  of 
the  eggs,  as  I  had  always  been  used  to. 
Mr.  Cyphers  has  revolutionized  arti- 
ficial incubation — no  more  water  tanks 
to  leak,  no  moisture  business,  no  ther- 
mometer on  the  eggs.  Incubator  manu- 
facturers must  come  his  way  and 
abolish  hot  water  and  moisture.  I  shall 
certainly  write  Mr.  Cyphers  a  testi- 
monial that  will  do  him  good.  You 
know  I  never  endorse  anything  that  is 
not  correct  in  principle.  I  have  helped 
Bennett  &  Sons  sell  many  'Champion' 
brooders  because  it  is  the  best  brooder 
I  ever  tried,  and  the  simplest." 

Mr.  Cyphers  has  made  incubators  a 
study  and  reasons  from  "first  prin- 
ciple," hence  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Davis  is  as  gratifying  to  us  as  to  him- 
self, as  we  are  desirous  of  getting  all 
the  facts  possible.  The  brooder  of  Ben- 
nett &  Sons  is  certainly  a  good  one  also, 
which  is  well  known,  not  only  to  Mr. 
Davis  but  to  all  who  have  used  it.  With 
such  facts  before  us  we  see  no  reason 
why  all  hens  should  not  be  bred  to  the 
"non-sitting"  propensity  hereafter,  as 
they  will  not  be  needed  for  any  pur- 
pose but  laying  and  on  the  table. 


RAPE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Well,  what  is  rape?  We  might  reply 
"bushy  cabbage."  for  it  belongs  to  the 
cabbage  family.  Mr.  C.  E.  Munn,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  wants  to  know  something 
about  it  and  wants  our  readers  to 
know.    He  writes  as  follows: 

"Ask  Mr.  Jacobs  to  tell  us  something 
about  rape  for  poultry.  When  is  it 
seeded,  and  how?  How  manj-  crops 
will  it  give?  When  is  it  harvested — if 
at  all?  Is  it  good  green  food?  Can  it 
be  grown  at  less  cost  than  cabbage? 
Lots  of  readers  want  to  know  about 
rape." 

Rape  may  be  seeded  early  in  spring 
and  as  late  as  •uly  or  August  for  poul- 
try'. It  can  be  seeded  in  rows  or  broad- 
casted over  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  "brushed  in." 

It  should  be  grown  on  rich  ground 
that  has  been  deeply  plowed  and  har- 
rowed fine. 

It  gives  several  crops,  as  it  grows  out 
again  after  being  cut. 

Being  hardy  it  can  endure  frost  to  a 
certain  extent  and  therefore  last  well 
into  winter. 

It  may  be  grown  in  a  poultry  j-ard 
as  a  green  crop  and  the  hens  turned 
on  it. 

The  hens  may  be  allowed  or.  it  as 
soon  as  it  is  high  enough,  but  of  course 
they  will  then  destroy  it.  If  left  to 
grow  it  reaches  two  or  three  feet,  and 
as  fast  as  eaten  off  comes  out  again. 

As  much  as  ten  tons  of  the  green 
rape  can  be  grown  on  an  acre  of  rich 
land. 

If  allowed  to  go  to  seed  it  will  give 
the  well  known  "rape  seed"  which  will 
be  found  useful  for  chicks. 

A  patch  100  feet  square,  cut  and 
carried  to  the  fowls,  will  supply  an 
abundance  of  green  food  for  a  large 
flock. 

The  Dwarf  Essex  is  the  best  variety, 
and  the  seed  is  much  cheaper  than  that 
of  cabbage. 

Sow  rape  now  and  sow  crimson  clover 
in  August  and  rye  in  September  or 
October. 


Tlie   Poultry  Keeper. 
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DOES  HE  FEED  WRONG? 

We  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  K.  H. 
Hubbard,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  which 
was  crowded  out  of  the  March  issue,  in 
whichi  he.  makes  the  inquiry  as  to 
Avhether  7  1-2  quarts  of  food  are  suffi- 
cient one  day  for  120  fowls.  He  states 
•how  he  feeds  and  gives  34  quarts  a  day. 
But  read  his  letter  and  let  us  discuss 
it.    Mr.  Hubbard  says: 

"As  one  of  your  subscribers  interested 
in  raising:  poultry  for  pi-ofit,  I  desire  to 
■offer  for  your  consideration  the  problem 
which  confronts  me,  and  would  esteem 
it  a  great  favor  if  you  would  kindly 
help  me  to  its  proper  solution. 

"I  have  fifty-two  White.  Plymouth 
Pvock  pullets,  fifty-two  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rock  pullet.s,  aC^  thirty-two 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  yearling  hens, 
making-  a  total  of  116  fowls,  exclusive 
of  our  cockerels. 

"My  house  consists  of  eight  roosting 
pens,  13x15  feet,  with  scratching  shed 
1.3x20  feet  attached  to  each.  In  each 
pen  I  have  twelve  or  sixteen  hens  with 
a  cockei-el.  I  have  fed,  since  October 
1st,  as  follows: 

":Morning,  3  quarts  of  corn  meal,  6 
quarts  bran,  5  quarts  ground  oats,  2 
quarts  ground  beef  scraps.  Total,  16 
ciuarts. 

"At  noon  6  quarts  oats  (dry  or 
scalded),  and  at  night  4  quarts  cracked 
corn,  4  quarts  buckwheat,  or  wheat,  4 
quarts  oats.  Total  for  noon  and  night 
18  quarts. 

"Do  you  really  mean  that  seven  and 
one-half  quarts  should  feed  my  120 
fowls  for  one  day?  If  so.  then  I  am 
astray,  indeed.  I  feed  34  quarts  in  36.j 
days,  which  equals  12.410  quarts  in  a 
year.  You  say  7  1-2  quarts  in  365  days, 
which  equals  2,738  quarts  in  a  year, 
making  a  difference  of  302  1-4  bushels 
in  a  year. 

"As  the  average  price  is  48  cents  per 
bushel— with  me  this  amounts,  to  about 
.$145  in  a  year,  a  handsome  profit  in  it- 
self.   Am  I  so  far  wrong? 

"Is  one  quart  per  day  enough  for  six- 
teen hens?  I  would  like  to  say  that  in 
January  of  1897  I  cut  down,  my  feed 
and  the  egg  record  dropped  until  the 
feed  was  restored.  I  am  desirous  of 
feeding  the  most  economical,  well- 
balanced  ration,  and  enough  of  it,  and 
yet  do  not  desire  to  throw  away  $145 
either." 

As  we  have  frequently  stated,  the 
matter  of  feeding  depends  upon  so 
many  conditions  that  a  suggestion  for 
one  flock  may  not  apply  to  another, 
and  one  hen  may  eat  twice  as  much  as 
another.  Advice  given  in  reply  to  a 
letter  may  apply  to  that  flock  only. 

If  there  are  a  dozen  hens  in  a  yard 
and  the  owner  gets  only  six  eggs  a  day 
it  is  plain  that  six  of  them  are  not  lay- 
ing. Xow,  a  hen  that  produces  an  egg 
certainly  requires  more  than  a  non- 
layer,  and  yet  the  latter,  if  with  the 
laying  hens,  may  get  more  than  any 
other  in  the  flock.  All  hens  or  pullets 
with  red  combs  should  therefore  be  to 
themselves  and  should  be  fed  more 
than  the  non-layers. 

U  is  estimated  that  one  quart  of 
grain,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a  ration  for 
J2  hens  one  day.  Yet,  although  that 
fluantity  is  the  estimate,  we  would  not 
like  to  feed  just  a  quart  day  in  and  day 
out,  as  the  saying  is.  It  is  too  much 
like  feeding  by  note.  No  man  living  is 
capable  of  advising  another  how  to 
feed.  There  are  too  many  contingen- 
cies in  the  way.  He-  can  only  feed  his 
own  flock  properly,  as  no  two  flocks 
will  eat  the  same  amount  of  food,  nor 
will  any  one  flock  eat  the  same  amount 
every  day. 

If  the  hens  are  poor  they  may  be  fed 
more  than  if  fat.  Mr.  Hubbard's  ration 
is  well-proporticned  and  is  well- 
selected,  except  that  more  green  or 
bulky  food  e^hould  have  been  given  in 


place  of  some  of  the  grain,  but  he 
should  never  feed  at  noon,  as  that  takes 
away  all  inducement  for  the  hens  to 
exercise,  and  exercise  is  important  to 
success. 

But  he  says  that  when  he  cuts  off  the 
food  they  cease  to  lay.  Very  likely, 
but  they  would  have  been  benefitted  in 
the  end,  foi;  with  34  quarts  to  120  fowls 
a  day  (over  a  quart  for  four  fowls)  they 
would  soon  have  reached  an  excessively 
fat  stage  and  not  only  ceased  to  lay 
but  die  with  apoplexy,  enlarged  livers, 
etc. 

Yes,  one  quart  for  16  hens  is  sufficient 
— if  they  are  fat,  but  that  one  quart 
should  be  nitrogenous  (more  meat  than 
grain)  though,  as  we  stated,  much 
depends  upon  circumstances. 

The  best  appliance  in  keeping  hens  is 
the  scales.  It  should  be  ahead  of  the 
bone  cutter,  clover  cutter,  root  cutter, 
and  everything  else.  Why?  Because  it 
is  an  indicator.  For  instance  let  us 
take  a  flock.  Suppose  when  we  begin 
that  each  hen  weighs  just  six  pounds, 
and  are  laying.  Weigh  them  (or  some 
of  them)  every  week.  If  they  gain  an 
ounce  or  two  shut  off  some  of  the  grain. 
If  they  just  hold  their  own  your  feed 
is  right.  If  they  fall  off  give  more  food. 
If  the  hens  are  very  fat  when  you  begin 
first  diet  them  down  by  giving  each 
hen  only  an  ounce  of  lean  meat  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  as  her  ration,  and 
give  her  a  teaspoonful  of  millet  seed 
in  litter  or  dirt  to  make  her  work. 

Some  kind  of  hanging  scales  would 
permit  of  weighing  a  dozen  in  a  few 
minutes.  Use  numbered  leg  bands  and 
keep  a  record  with  them.  Do  this  and 
you  will  save  money,  get  more  eggs, 
and  learn  to  know  just  how  much  a 
fowl  should  have. 

It  will  be  found  that  some  hens  will 
gain  when  others  lose.  If  so  put  the 
poor  ones  together.  And  it  will  be 
found  that  the  question  should  be  not 
"how  much  for  a  dozen  eggs,"  but  "how 
much  for  each  hen,  some  eating  more 
than  others."  It  would  be  a  hard  ques- 
tion to  answer. 

WANTS  EGGS  FOR  HIS  HOTEL. 

It  is  strange  that  in  Iowa  one  cannot 
get  eggs  or  chickens  to  supply  a  hotel. 
How  do  we  know  such  to-  be  the  case. 
Well,  here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  D.  D. 
Schiller,  Hotel  Monona,  Iowa,  and  he 
says: 

"I  have  a  good  hotel  here  but  I  am 


not  able  to  get  eggs  or  chickens  to  sup- 
ply our  hotel,  so  I  am  compelled  to 
build." 

Mr.  Schiller  will  have  to  build  a  poul- 
try house  because  he  cannot  get  eggs 
for  his  hotel. 

What  is  the  matter  out  in  Iowa?  Why 
do  cars  come  Kast  loaded  with  "West- 
ern" eggs  when  those  who  will  buy  at 
home  cannot  be  supplied? 

It  shows  that  there  may  be  a  market 
right  at  one's  door  and  he  be  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  fact.  Not  an  egg  should  be 
sent  away  as  long  as  it  can  be  sold  at 
home. 

We  would  suppose  that  there  are 
enough  farmers  around  Onawa  to  sup- 
ply a  dozen  hotels.  But  it  was  cold 
weather  when  Mr.  Schiller  wrote  us, 
which  proves  that  it  pays  to  have  warm 
houses  and  get  eggs  during  blizzard 
weather. 

It  seems,  however,  that  Mr.  Schiller 
would  not  build  only  to  get  eggs  during 
a  portion  of  the  year.  It  looks  as 
though  he  wanted  eggs  and  chickens  at 
all  seasons  and  cannot  get  them. 

We  have  a  curiosity  to  know  what  is 
the  matter  in  Iowa  that  a  hotel-keeper 
must  go  to  the  expense  of  building  in 
order  to  get  eggs  and  chickens  to  sup- 
ply his  patrons. 


STACKING  MILLET  FOR  FOWLS. 

A  Tennessee  reader  wishes  our 
oxjinion  on  stacking  millet  and  then 
sowing  grain  around  the  stacks  for  the 
hens  to  pick.    He  says: 

"I  have  been  searching  the  poultry 
journals  for  quite  awhile  to  find  two 
points,  namely:  First,  I  want  to  grow 
jnillet  and  stack  it  for  my  chickens  to 
have  free  access  during  the  winter,  to 
eat  the  millet  seed  and  scratch  for  it 
in  the  straw.  I  \\ant  to  scatter  other 
grains  around  the  slack  of  millet  in  the 
loose  grains.  I  will  scatter  the  grain  in 
the  evening  after  the  chickens  have 
gone  to  roost.  Please  write  me.  what 
you  think  of  this.  Second,  what  do 
you  think  of  rape  sowed  for  chickens?" 

It  is  an  excellent  plan,  though  rather 

\\  asteful  and  unnecessary.    It  would  be 

better  to  flail  out  the  seed  and  use  the 

millet  straw  as  litter  or  bedding.  The 

plan  will,  perhaps,  save  labor  and  we 

can  see  no  objection  to  it  as  the  hens 

will,  no  doubt,  keep  busily  engaged  in 

the  effort  to  secure  more  seeds.  Millet 

seed  is  one  of  the  best  foods  to  induce 

exercise  that  can  be  used. 


lA,  «^  m^. 


r.ifii  '"^       >^  '  ^k. 


Green  Bone  Cutters. 

'  I  "HE  Webster  oc  llannuni  Green  Bone  Cutter,  forrnoiiy  nuade  at  r 


^  1 


izcniivi.i. 

N.  Y.,  is  now  beini;  manulacturod  and  sold  by  the  iiiidcrsii;ncil.  This 
Bone  (."utter  has  always  been  a  favorite  witii  pouUrynit-n  on  accoiml 
. — 5> —  of  its  many  advantages  over  all  t)tluT  machiiu-s.  With 

"5—*  our  unsurpassed  facilities  lor  maiuilacturing.  it  will  be- 

better  than  ever. 

The  new  cuttcr-liead  is  practically  iiidistt  ucliblr .  a/>- 
sohitely  si-lj-fecding  and  sclj-i  t\Q'ulaiin<r  as  to  the  supply 
of  bone  fed  to  the  knives.  It  will  cut  meat  ami  ^''islle 
ctjually  as  well  as  bone.  Made  in  sizes  suitable  for  hand 
or  ))i)\ver  use.  Read  what  F.  K.  Dawley,  Director,  Bureau 
of  Farmers'  Institutes,  New  York  Stale,  says  of  il  : 

"  I  would  urge  every  one  who  keeps  fowls  to  feed  cri^sn 
bone  if  they  are  after  profit,  and  from  experience  would  fay. 
get  a  Webster  &  Hannum  Cutter  to  do  the  work  with.  I 
am  not  at  all  interested  in  the  sa'e  of  the  W.  &  H.  Cutter, 
and  have  paid  full  price  for  the  one  I  use,  so  have  no  axe  to 
Krind.  •  F.  E.  DAWLEY. 

Mr.  D.iwlev  raises  poultry  "by  the  .icre  "  The  onlv  H<.iie  Luifr 
rereiving  award  at  World's  Fair.  Chicflgro.  Sent/ y^r  oxtf ftt-e  bji'kUt^ 
luhcther  yju  keefi  ftoultry  for  f^leasuri'  or  profit. 

E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  Box  s  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
V  ^  w  w  w  'J*-  w  k;'  ""J"  V  "J  w  w  w  w  V 
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SELF=FEEDER   FOR  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

A  self-feeder,  for  feeding-  cracked  corn 
and  -u'heat  to  young-  chicks,  is  griven  in 
this  issue,  being  the  design-  of  Mr.  A. 
P.  Luce.  New  York.  It  can  be  made 
of  half-inch  boards.  The  illustration 
-sho-f^s  the  feeder  ready  for  use.  H  Is 
the  hopper,  t-n-o  feet  long,  five  inches 
deep,  four  inches  vride  at  the  top  and 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  -^-ide  at  the  bot- 
tom. It  holds  from  two  to  three  quarts 
■of  feed.  It  may  be  wider  at  the  bot- 
tom, however,  and  an  opening  of  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  made  in  the  bottom, 
■so  as  to  allow  feed  to  fall  through. 
D  D  are  the  ends  of  the  hopper,  and  C 
C  are  two  pieces,  each  five  inches  long 
and  two  and  three-quarter  inches  wide, 
nailed  fast  to  the  end  pieces,  D  D.  They 
hold  the  hopper  up  half  an  inch  from 
the  bottom  of  the  trough,  to  allow  the 
feed  to  run  down,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  E 
is  the  trough  where  the  chicks  eat.  It 
is  twenty-five  inches  long,  and  two  and 
•one-half  inches  wide,  inside  measure, 
and  one-quarter  inches  deep,  outside 
measure.  The  sides  of  the  trough  are 
iDeveled  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the 
Iiopper  at  the  bottom,  to  allow  the 
chicks  to  feed.  A  is  the  cover  to  the 
liopper.  By  this  arrangement  the  food 
can  be  kept  where  the  chicks  can  help 
themselves  at  any  time. 


heat  but  applies  the  warmth  to  the 
backs  of  the  chicks,  and  not  to  the  un- 
der portions  of  their  bodies. 


BOTTOM  HEAT  BROODERS. 

Balls  on  the  toes  of  chicks  is  the  ex- 
perience of  an  Indiana  breeder  who 
used  bottom  heat  brooders,  and  he 
wishes  to  know  why.    Here  is  his  letter: 

■•Here  is  a  little  experience  on  which 


CEME.NT  FLOORS. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  to  fix 
up  that  neglected  poultry  house  floor 
which  you  put  off  too  long  last  fall.  A 
great  deal  of  feed  is  wasted  by  throw- 
ing the  feed  on  the  ground,  or  dirty 
floor,  which  is  net  necessary. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Stahlman,  Prospect,  Ohio, 
gives  the  following,  and  says  that  if 
you  use  this  cement,  you  cannot  say 
that  it  will  cost  too  much.  Take  four 
bushels  of  coal  ashes,  one  of  fresh 
slacked  lime.  Mix  well,  and  let  stand 
four  or  five  days.  To  the  above  add 
one  gallon  of  salt  and  apply.  It  is  rat 
proof,  as  easily  cleaned  as  any  cement 
floor.  The  coal  ashes  should  be  coarse, 
as  it  makes  more  of  a  rock.  To  make 
it  very  firm  make  foundation  of 
broken  stone,  and  make  the  cement 
thin'  enough  to  settle  well  into  the 
stone.  Let  stand  a  few  days,  and  ap- 
ply a  second  coat.  This  is  said  to  make 
a  floor  equal  to  any  cement. 


BLACK  SPANISH  AS  WINTER  LAYERS. 

Black  Spanish  will  lay  in  winter.  Mr. 

John  Bennett  writes  us  "my  Spanish 
were  laying  well  before  the  cold  snap 


Self=Feeder  for  Chicks. 


I  wish  to  have  the  ideas  of  some  of 
your  readers.  On  November  12th  I  took 
115  nice,  healthy  chicks  from  my  in- 
cubator and  put  them  in  my  brooder, 
30x30  inches;  the.  heat  was  supplied 
from  a  tank  in  the  bottom,  coming 
through  a  two-inch  hole  in  the  floor.  I 
noticed  that  the  floor  of  this  brooder 
was  very  hot.  I  fed  one  pound  of  corn 
meal,  oatmeal,  one-half  a  pound  of 
bran,  half  a  pound  of  middlings,  salt 
and  soda  to  season,  baked  as  bread, 
quite  done.  My  chicks  began  to  die  in 
one  week  and  I  lost  as  high  as  eighteen 
per  day.  They  were  hearty  but  they 
could  not  walk;  they  would  walk 
around  in  the  brooder  house,  which  was 
kept  at  65  degrees,  and  suddenly  they 
W'Ould  fall  down  and  be  unable  to  move 
their  legs.  I  found  balls  of  dirt  about 
the  size  of  a  wild  grape  clinging  to  their 
toes.  I  paid  particular  attention  to 
those  with  the  balls  on  their  toes  and 
in  every  instance  they  died.  I  Ttept  up 
the  same  thing  until  I  had  but  twenty- 
five  chicks  left.  I  then  got  another 
brooder  with  top  heat  and  changed  the 
food  to  well  baked  corn  bread  and 
potato  scraps.  I  find  tlie  toes  free  from 
dirt  now  and  I  have  not  lost  a  chick 
since.  Can  any  one  tell  me  what 
caused  those  balls  to  appear  on  the 
"coes." 

The  balls  on  the  toes  were  caused  by 
the  foot  sticking  to  the  feet,  accumulat- 
ing, and  becoming  exceedingly  dry  by 
constant  contact  with  the  warm  floor. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  could  not 
raise  the.  chicks  "with  bottom  heat  and 
that  with  top  heat  he  was  s-uccessful. 

The  "old  hen"  does  not  use  bottom 


in  February  and  they  did  not  let  up  a 
bit  during  the  cold  week  when  it  -n'as 
20  and  26  below  zero.  Their  combs  and 
■u-attles  would  have  bee^n  frozen  had  I 
not  had  a  coal  oil  stove  (double  burner), 
a  large  lamp,  as  it  were;  it  simply  took 
the  chill  out.  When  very  cold  I  set  a 
coal  scuttle  of  hot  coals  in  the  hen 
house  and  all  were  happy,  and  now, 
February  20th,  they  cackle  like  in  April. 
An  Illinois  maji  -wrote  me.  a  few  days 
ago,  saying  his  did  the  sajne  during  the 
cold  weather,  averag-ing-  better  than 
Buff  Leghorns  or  White  Rocks." 


SPECIAL  ISSUES— OJ^LV  FIVE  CENTS. 

"  All  About  Feeding  for  Eggs,"  nearly  the 
whole  paper  devoted  to  it,  with  tables  and 
roles  for  feeding.    September,  1S9S- 

"  Incabators,  Brooders.  Rules  for  Hatching 
and  Raising  Chicks."'  Don't  miss  it.  Octo- 
ber. 1898. 

"  Dncks  " — page  after  page  — a  whole  book. 
November,  1898. 

"  Caponizing" — illustrated— with  instrac- 
tions.;  also  breeds  and  other  details  con- 
nected with  it,    December.  1898. 

Any  oneof  the  above  for  only  five  cents. 
Each  is  better  than  any  book  issued  on  the 
subject. 


Your  ducks  ought  to  be  laying  lots  of 
eggs  now.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  duck 
months. 


'Express  Prepaid.— Egss.  *1..50  1.5:  s:'..'>0.5n.  First- 

clasb  B.  P.  Kocks.  Arnil  Surkman.  Roseoe.  111. 
\,  . 

BLACK  MINORCA  ECCS  AT  SI. 00  PER  13. 

From  fine  large  stock.     Northup  strain. 

Delavan  Prairie  Stock  Farm,  Delavan,  Wis 


ROSE  COWB  WINQRCftS 


Circ. 


and  Black. 
A.  E.  WALTON,  Upper  Sandusk.v.  Olilo. 


ECCS  FOR  HATCHINC— Rose  andSinaleComb 
White.  Single  Comb  Brcn-n  and  Buff  Leghorns.  S.  S. 
Hamburg  and  White  C.  B.  Polish.  13  eggs  for  ll.UO. 
HOWARD  J.  BROWN,  Harford    New  York. 

E.R.  GIBBS,  BREEDER  and 

dealer  in  Ferrets.  Guinea  Pigs. 
Lop-eared    Himalayas.  Belgian 
Hares.  Angora  and  Common  Rab- 
bits-  Sendstamp  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 


CI1M8IIIIITI0I  pou™  urn 


ECCS.— Rare  Bargains.  Leghorns  and  P. 
Rocks.  Best  prize-winning  strains  combined.  Cir. 
tree.  CLINTON  A.  PAINE.  Brandon,  Vt. 

~  BRiBAZON'S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

rPrCT  It's  a  beauty ;  orer  30  tofored  plates.  Illos. 
•  '  '  trates  and  describes  fine  Turkeys,  Reese 
Docks  and  chickens ;  gives  prices  of  f  owUac  eess  Finest 
Buyer's  Guide  published.  Inclose  inc.  for  postage  etc 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  37,  Delavan,  Wis. 


^SSSt  for  Hatdxiiis. 

From  choice  selected  birds  of  -White  Wvandottes. 
Duston  and  Woods  strains.  Buff  Leghorns.  Arnold's 
and  Sherman  s  strains.  Buff  Plvm.  Rocks,  prolific 
l?£  strain.  Price. -S.i  0  per  1.5:  .50  eggs  ?5.0U 
JOEL  BRUNNER. 1310  Linden  St..  Allentown.  Pa 


•  ^  iiuioiiic  Feeder  m  mmi 

Keeps  fowls  busily    at  work  during  th 
I  li    whole   day.   Permits    double  the  numbe 
n  a  given  floor  space  and  saves  time  and 
abor.   Send  for  circular. 
J.  C.  Whitten,  Genoa,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y 


JUST  out:  March  15th.  New 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Incuba- 
tor and  Brooder  Supplies.  Sent 

FREE  if  you  mention  this  pape  .  All 
about  Thermostats.  Regulators.  Safety 
Lamps.  Tanks.  Boilers.  Hot-air  Heaters. 
Address  : 


etc..  etc. 


L.  R.  OAKES, 


Bloomington,  Ind. 


INCUBATORS  FROM 
$5.70  UP. 

Brooders  from  83.80  up. 

Guaranteed  in  Every  Respect. 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 
L.  A.  BANTA,  Ligonier,  Indiana. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

BRED  BY  A.  J.  FOUCH,  WARREN,  PENNA. 

This  new  breed  has  rose-comb,  red  ear-lobes,  vellow 
legs,  standard  weight,  white,  with  the  beautiful 
markings  of  the  Light  Brahma.  Good  lavers.  and  a 
most  e.\:ceaent.  beautiful  and  useful  breed.  JIv 
matings  are  better  than  ever.  j8®=ECCS  FOR 
HATCHINC:  13,  S2.oo  :  26,  S3.50.  Send 
for  illustrated  circular. 

A.  J.  FOUCH.  Warren.  Pa. 


tTHE  EUREKA  NEST  BOX 

ells  you  which  hen  lays  the  egg— it  can  not  fail. 

Hade  wholly  of  boardsand  nails. 
F.asy  to  build  and  no  trouble  to 
use.  Needs  no  attention  except 
at  f  eeding  time,  three  times  a  day. 
N'o  traps  to  set:  cannot  get  out  of 
.jrder:  cannot  hurt  the  fowlsj 
One  in  a  pen  is  all  you  need. 
Hakes  pedigree  breeding  easy. 
Instructions  and  b-ld-g  permit. 
Hartnest  Park.  Prospect  St..  Framingham.  Mass. 

ORIGINATOR  OF  BUFF  BRAHIYIAS 

The  greatest  w-inter  layers.  Eggs  13.  $-2..50:  2ti.  .?4. 
Barred  Plym.  Rocks  :  Thompson  s  (Ringlets 
Hawkins'  (Royal Blue).  Bradley  Bros-  (X.  T.  Cham- 
pion) and  Light  Blue  pullet  strain.  Eggs.  §1  per  l:-i: 
So  per  50.  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks:  Burdlcks. 
■\Vilson's  and  Denney  s  strains :  Bufl  to  the  hide.  Jl.2.5 
per  13  :  S.OU  per -it>.  Prize- winning  Rose  and 
Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  ;  Kulp's.  For- 
syth and  Bright-s  greatest  laying  strain.  Also  S.  C. 
\Vhites.  Eggs.  SI  per  I-t  :  S1..50  per  30.  Address  all 
orders  to  LLOYD  M.  HALLENBECK, 

CatsklU  Station.  New  York. 

TRY  A  Fitting 

From  our  Standard  bred,  heavy  laying 
stock,  at  our  special  prices  forthissea- 
son:  SI  perl3,  S2.50per39,  S5  per  78. 
WHITE  and  SILVER  WYANDOTTES, 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS, 
BUFF  COCHINS.  LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 
SINCLE  COMB  WHITE  LEC HORNS. 
ROSEA  SINCLE  COMB  BROWN  LECHRN'S 

PEKIN  DUCKS. 
Special  on  Pekin  Eggs,  SI  per  II,  S6  per 
100.  Our  stock  is  absolutely  the  best,  as 
450  prizes  won  in  four  years  testify,  and 
they  are  bred  for  big  egg  records  also 
 I  M«SEND  FOR  BOOKLET.  

POWOW  POULTRY  PLANT, 
Sixteen  Acres,  Massachusetts. 
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DEAD  HEADS. 

./.  /;.    )l'/7,vo,(,    HV//rc.v7r/-,  X  }'. 

J.  B.  \^'ilson,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

I  was  not  aware.,  before  youi  criticised 
in  the  "Poultry  Keeper."  that  such  a 
class  of  ad\ertisers  existed  as  "Dead 
Heads."  I  have,  however,  often  wod- 
dered  how  so  many  breeders  could  af- 
ford to  pay  for  so  much  space.  I  felt 
sure  their  business  would  not  warrant 
it.  Judging  from  my  own  experience,  i 
know  I  could  not. 

The  last  year  I  have  not  made  the 
cost — clear  of  my  advertisements,  and  T 
iise  only  one  inch,  except  one  journal  in 
which  I  use  two  inches.  Their  columns 
are  so  filled  with  small  ads.  that  mine 
■would  be  lost  to  view  unless  I  made 
more  display  than  the  average  adver- 
tiser. The  result  from  it  is  surprising 
in  number  of  inquiries.  However,  it  is 
mostly  from  the  shopping  class,  to  find 
out  prices  and  description  of  birds — I 
believe  mostly  to  compare  with  their 
own — as  only  about  one  inquiry  in 
twenty  bring  about  a  sale.  It  is  a  great 
loss  of  time  to  me,  aside  from  expense 
of  stationery  used.  Some  letters  cover 
two  or  more  sheets  of  paper  in  my  fine 


from  13  to  20  eggs  from  ?,0'  Plymouth 
Rocks  all  through  the  winter  since  No- 
vember, and  we  have  had  at  one  time, 
for  three  ^^■eeks  at  a  time,  without  a 
break,  30  to  39  degrees  below  zero 
^\■eather,  which  is  pretty  severe  for  lay- 
ing hens.  Some  time  later  on,  ^ve 
I  have  more  time,  I  will  send  you  a 
description  of  my  house  and  one  that 
can  staind  30  or  39  below  zero,  but  I  can- 
not take  time  now,  as  my  little  chicks 
are  waiting  for  me  now  to  feed  them 
their  supper.  I  cannot  well  do  without 
your  valuable  paper  as  there  is  so  much 
good  information  in  it.  I  have  been 
having  very  good  luck  this  year,  as  I 
already  have  45  fine  healthy  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  out  of  .50  eggs,  which 
I  call  good  for  February,  and  that  at 
35  below  zero. 


GETTING  GOOD  RESULTS. 

Jaiitcs  A^'^hiUH,  (tiros^v,  Mich. 

I  am  a  subscriber  tO'  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"  and  we  get  many  good  point- 
ers and  eye-openers  from  the  copies  as 
they  arrive. 

We  have  a  incubator  and  brooder  and 
the  first  hatch  yieTded  fifty-five  chicks 


Silver  Penciled  Hamburg 


style  of  writing.  They  ask  how  I 
originated  them,  also  their  character- 
istics of  the  breed,  description  in  var- 
ious grades  and  in  each  section  of  the 
breed — birds,  scores,  etc.  When  a  stamp 
is  enclosed  I  write  letters,  otherwise  I 
use  postal  cards.  I  always  answer 
every  inquiry,  be  it  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable. 

Few  breeders  seem  to  know  the  value 
of  a  rare  specimen  in  Buffs.  I  had  one 
of  the  superintendents  at  the  Chicago 
show  write  to  me  for  the  price  of  ;i 
specimen  that  would  win  there.  I 
named  from  $25  up;  extra  show  speci- 
men .$50  to  $100.  He  wrote  me  that  I 
insulted  him.  He  thought,  I  suppose,  I 
was  making  fun  of  him.  He  said  he 
had  bought  two  birds  in  a  pen  he  won 
on  last  year  for  $2.50  each,  so  I  in.- 
formed  him  that  was  what  I  supposed  he 
expected  to  get  from  me.  He  said  "the 
Eastern  breeders  had  more  money  than 
brains,  and  in  the  West  they  had  some 
brains  and  usually  carry  them  with 
us."  I  may  not  have  quoted  to  the 
very  word,  but  I  think  closely  to  it — 
and  were  not  stuck  on  themselves 
either — pretty  weak  argument  for  a, 
breeder  to  make.  I  have  some  cjueer 
experiences  with  some  correspondence. 
Some  of  it  would  be  good  material  for 
a  journal's  "funny  corner."  Well  I 
guess  you  will  put  me  in  that  class  if  I 
keep  on. 


and  we  raised  fifty-one.  We  have  built 
a  chicken  house  12x40  feet,  and  6  feet 
high  on  the  north  side,  and  eight  feet 
high  in  the  centre.  I  want  to  find  out 
how  to  utilize  this  space  to  the  best 
advantage.  We  are  getting  new  laid 
eggs  every  day  from  the  early  pullets. 
We  give  them  meat  three  times  a  week. 
This  meat  costs  us  one  cent  a  pound. 
We  give  them  warm  mash  morning  and 
evening  with  warm  water  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  We  also  give  them 
warmed  wheat  and  cracked  corn  and 
grit  from  crushed  china  dishes,  etc. 


There  is  a  flood  of  "stuff"  being  sent 
the  poultry  papers  and  we  find  th.it 
some  of  them  did  not  have  the  couragi; 
to  throw  it  in  the  waste  basket. 


11  set.  cftis  wjii    haicli.  chicks 
trniw  hcllci  when  iluslcil  wilti 

TO 


\H>ok  mailed  tree. 
D.  J.  Lambert,  Apponaup.  K.  I. 


EGGS  AND  ZERO. 

■  Aiihnr  .IiuImhi.  (hhhisli.  Il'/.v. 

I  think  I  have  been  doing  very  well 
this  winter,  for  with  the  aid  of  your 
valuable   paper   I    have  been  getting 


POULTRY 

Wc  keep  ever.vthinK  in  the    POULTRY  LINE. 

FcnfiiiK.  Keetl.  Incubators,  IJvc  Stock.  Brooders— 
anything— it's  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  .you 
our  illusiruled  catalot-'ue— it's  free  for  the  askiiin  - 
ii's  worth  hayioc.    .Mention    I'ofi.TH^'  Kkki'KH. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

'in  Vespy  Street.  New  Vork  (.'ity. 


2000  ^or^alP^ 

"f  "lO  leadini.'  vaiu  tjc!*  <.f  Stan. lard 
lijfd  Poultry.  J,arj;est  t)rcedei  of  ex 
hihition  stf>c4t  in  the  West.  Write 
I'M-  prices  on  stock  andeirps  hetore- 
liuyiiii;.  M.y  Poultiy  .Annual  and 
liecei|>t  Book  tor  10  cents  in  ^tamp3 
or  silver. 

^    C.  N.  BOWERS. 

A  Box  62,.  Dakota,  III.. 

YOUNC^  CHICKS 

.J usi  hatched  from 
Barred 
PLYM'TH  ROCKS 
and  S  C.  White 
LEGHORNS 

Ht  Sc.  apiece.  Distance 
no  olijection.  Send  tor 
circular. 

JOS    D  WILSON. 

Stockton,  N.  J. 

15  Eggs,$l;  lOO  assort- 
ed Eggs,  S5  ;  from  White 
Plyuioiiili  Koi  ks.  White  Wv- 
andoties.  s.  c.  and  K.C.White 
I^eghorns.  White  Minorcas.  W. 
Cochins  and  I'ekin  Ducks. 

Barred  P.  Rock  Eggs, 
•-"I lor  .$1.  or  »4  per  100:  also  W. 
H.  Turkey  and  Kmbden  Geese 
Kggs  cheap  :  also  choice  cock- 
erels and  P.  Ducks.  $1  to 
each.    Catalogue  free 
EMANUEL  SCHIEBER, 
Brandywine,  Ohio. 

mOAISK  and  CROP' 

BONE  CUTTERS. 

BEST   in   the   WORLD.    At  the 

W^averly.N..)  State  Fair  held  Sepiember. 
is'.is.  the  Daisy  and  Cro^vn  Bone 
Cutters  took  first  iireuiiiiiu.  The  S5 
Hand  Bone,  Corn  and  Shell 
Mill.  The  Gem  Clover  Cutter. 
Send   for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS.,    Easton,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


Quickly  secured.  OUR  FEE  DTTE  'WHEN  PATENT 
OBTAINED.  Send  model,  sketch  or  plioto.  with 
description  for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  48-PAQE 
HANS-BOOE  FREE.  Contains  references  and  full 
information.  'WRITE  FOR  COPT  OF  OUR  SPECIAL 
OFFER.  It  is  the  most  liberal  proposition  ever  made  by 
a  patent  attorney,  and  EVERT  INVENTOR  SHOULD 
READ   IT  before   applying    for  patent.    Address  : 

H.B.WILLSONilCO. 

PATENT  LAWYERS, 
LeDroltBldg.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


There  are  Brooders  \ 
andmmm 

Brooders \ 

(Jood.  had  aa.l  , 
iniiiffcreiit. 
but  tlie 


Champion  Brooder 

is  known  ity  its  worit. 

It  isma<ii^       n.'  ^l  tlic  tl.-trLaii'ls  tnr        oiiltlimr  hron.lpr.it  a 
rt-asoaftble  ptire  whirli  will  nut  W  suf.jrct       all  th'-^e  ir'-'iibl^-- 
ROine  .zHange.s  in  lempfrriturc.     It  fits  the  case  exactly.     Eso-rU  ^ 
in  L-onsrrr.l  an.i  distnbiitioii  of  heat.     Pi-rfect  in  ventilati'Ti.  ] 
alwa.js  siipiilyiiig  HutTicient  pure  air  perteclly  warmeJ.  Do^iblc 
rto«n?d — no  (iiimpnes-S  no  cold  feet.    Will  preserve  its  l»r'>-i.l  In  | 
zerr?  weather.    So  constructed  as  to  renuire  the  mininnim  oX 
1,     Don't  huv  a  broorler  until  vou  c'^t  our  Free  cutalo^"].-. 

A.  BENNETT  &  SONS,  Box      Gouverneur,  N.  I*. 


A  self  rp(?iiliiting  nnfl  fully 
guurnntted  Incubatnr  for 
only  $10.  Equal  to  any  nii^li-priced  machiup  on 
the  market,  iiuaranteed  to  liatch  every  eg;:  that 
IB  hatchahle  by  the  parent  fowl.  A  husiness  bring- 
ing offer  to  make  everybody  acquaiated  with 

NONE-SUCH 

Incubators  &  Brooders 

Have  improvements  fnand  in  no  otherH,  and  m.ife 
by  a  reliable  concern.   Send  fur  catalogue  with 
ponltry  facts  and  licnres— free. 
FOBEST  INCrBATOK  CO.,  Forest,  Ohio. 
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POULTRY   HOUSE    WITH    END  WIN= 
DOWS. 

One  of  the  most  essential  things  to  a 
poultry  house  is  the  window.  Plenty  of 
light  makes  a  house  comfortable  and. 
as  fowls  detest  darkness,  too  much  light 
can  not  be  given. 

The  illustration  designed  by  Mr. 
Theo.  Jennings,  Rye,  X.  Y.,  represents 
a  building  twelve  feet  long,  eight  feet 
wide,  eight  feet  high  in  front  and  six 
feet  high  in  the  rear,  the  roof  covered 
with  tarred  felt  or  any  other  water 
proof  material.  Two  large  windows, 
•each  forty  by  seventy  inches,  give  light, 
they  being  placed  near  together  at  the 
-southwest  corner  of  the  roosting  apart- 
ment. T^  o  doors  are  shown,  one  enter- 
ing the  roosting  apartment  on  the  left, 
and  the  other  the  feed-room,  the  feed- 
room  being  lighted  by  a  window,  or 
transom,  over  the  door.  The  two 
rooms  are  separated  by  a  lath  partition. 
The  roosts  are  arranged  over  a  plat- 
form at  the  rear  of  the  roosting  room, 
with  the  nests  under  the  platform  at 
the  rear  of  the  roosting  room,  with  the 
nests  under  the  platform.  The  cost  of 
the  house,  including  labor,  should  not 
•exceed  $35.  The  ventilators,  one  at  each 
end,  are  seen  at  H  H.  They  are  cir- 
cular holes,  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
cut  in  each  end  of  the  house,  near  the 
top,  but  far  enough  from  the  front  to 


broad  oomb.  with  small  short  spikes  on 
top.  and  a  long  spike  behind,  as  may  be 
noticed  on  the  Hamburgs  and  "Wyan- 
dottes.  Then  there  is  the  single  straight 
comb,  peculiar  to  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
Plymouth  Ptocks,  etc.,  and  the  V- 
shaped  comb,  which  looks  like  a  pair 
of  horns,  seen  on  the  Houdan.  We  will 
say  that  the  shorter  the  single  comb, 
and  the  closer  the  rose  and  pea  combs 
lay  to  the  heads  of  the  fowls,  the 
better,  and  our  readers  who  intend  to 
make  a  specialty  of  eggs  the  coming 
winter,  if  they  live  in  a  cold  climate, 
will  find  it  an  advantage  to  secure  as 
small  combs  as  possible. 


PURCHASING  HENS  FOR  LAYING. 

W.hen  you  wish  to  add  to  your  stock 
be  careful  to  select  from  well-known 
yards,  as  you  may  easily  bring  both 
lice  and  disease  into  your  flocks.  To 
examine  the  hens  first  look  at  the 
combs,  which  should  be  a  bright  scarlet 
red.  thus  indicating  health.  The  legs 
come  next,  and  should  be  free  from 
scales  or  scruf,  and  clean  in  every  re- 
spect. If  the  wings  are  cut  you  may 
safely  conclude  they  are  good  flyers, 
and  if  the  males  have  long  spurs  you 
may  know  they  are  aged.  Look  care- 
fully on  the  bodies  for  lice,  and  if  the 
birds  are  in  a  coop  notice  the  droppings, 
which  should  be  of  a  mixed  color.  If 


POULTRYffis 


at  CUT  PRICES. 

_  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

ng.  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


Brabazon's  Poultry  fiuids  and  Catalog 

Irs  a  beaun--    Culs  of  fouls  drawn  from 
life.    Price  of  fowls  and  eggs.    .Also  34 
rears  in  the  poultir  vara.    Catalog  and 
Buyers  Guide  all  for  10c   J.  R;  BRABAZON,Sr. 
Finest  on  earth.      Glen\-iew  Farm,  Delavan,  Wis. 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL! 

Buy  no  incubator  and  pay  for  it 
before  giving  it  a  trial. 

j|  Many  people  have  lost  faith  in  incnbators  be  ■- 
k-ause  they  bou^htone  that  was  nevermteud- 
ed  lo  hatch  chickens — made  merely  to  sell. 

The  Von  Culin  Incubators 

are  sold  on  trial  subject  to  ronr  approv- 
al. Simplest  machine  made.  A  chiid  can  operate  iu"  The  bUsest 
eatalo^ne  and  ''ponltry  poioters'*  book  published,  sentforHc. 
Plans  for  Brooders,  Poultry  Houses,  etc..  sent  on  receipt  of  a5e. 

Von  Culin  Incubator  Co'.  37  Adams  St.  Delaware  City,  Del. 

THE  ONLY  ONE 

Pike's  Lice  Destroyer  is  the  only  lice  killer  that  is 
sold  on  a  guarantee  to  kill  lice  and  mites  or  money 
refunded.  It  is  no  trouble  to  use  it  as  the  liquid  is 
sprinkled  on  the  roosts  and  kills  the  Termln  while 
the  poultry  sleeps. 

Pike's  Lice  Destroyer,  per  gallon  can  5  .75 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  perlUO  lb.  bag  7.5 

Mica  Crystal  Grit,  per  100  lb.  bag  75 

Ground  Bone,  per  100  lb.  bag.  2.00 

Much  lower  prices  for  larger  quantities. 
Agents  wanted.   Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

=^4";P0DLTRY  AND  EGGS 

SFBAfiDE  COnmiSSION  CO., 

21S  Soatli  Water  St..  Chicago. 


The  Best  N  Sone  Too  Good 
for  the  PoultrTman. 


■clear  the  corner  posts,  and  as  the  mat- 
ter of  ventilation  is  important,  the  plan 
given  may  be  worthy  of  notice. 

Fig:.  2  gives  a  plan  of  ventilator,  as 
mentioned,  they  opening-  and  closing  by 
the  slide  N,   which  runs  in  grooved 

ipieces  nailed  above  and  below  the  hole. 
To  keep  out  rain  and  snow,  a  box  is 
fitted  over  the  hole,  which  has  only 
three  sides  and  a  sloping  top.    The  air 

-enters  at  the  bottom  and  passes  up  and 
through  the  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
coop,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows. 

Of  course,  the  windows  may  be  ar- 
ranged differently  if  preferred,  but,  if 
arranged  as  shown,  the  fowls  will  have 

-a  light  scratching  place,  while  the 
roosts,  being  at  the  rear,  will  be  out  of 
the  way  of  drafts  of  air  from  any 

•source.  The  windows  cannot  be  opened, 
but  the  door  should  remain  open  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  window  over  the  feed 
room  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  be 
raised  from  the  outside. 

As  a  cheap,  light  and  convenient 
poultry  house  for  a  flock  of  one  dozen 
hens,  the  plan  is  an  excellent  one. 


the  hens  in  the  coop  move  about 
quickly  and  the  combs  are  bright,  you 
will  have  passed  over  one-half  the 
points  of  selection,  as  health  is  the  first 
object.  Select  those  that  are  heavily 
feathered  and  with  as  small  combs  as 
possible,  as  they  will  stand  the  cold 
weather  well,  and  do  not  take  any  that 
are  moulting.  Never  buy  the  cock  with 
the  hens,  but  first  procure  your  hens 
and  send  off  for  a  pure-bred  cock  of  the 
breed  you  prefer,  and  thus  secure  uni- 
formity in  the  chicks. 


PEA^COMBS  IN  WINTER. 

The  comb  is  a  very  small  part  of  the 
fowl  but  it  is  the  most  exposed  portion 

'in  winter.    When  the  winds  are  severe. 

-should  the  combs  be  subject  to  cold 

•  draughts,  they  will  freeze,  and  the 
fowls  will  cease  laying  until  they  heal. 
Hence  too  much  comb  and  wattle 
should  not  be  desirable.  Of  the  different 
shapes  of  comb  are  the  "pea,"  which  is 

-a  small  comb,  with  two  smaller  ones 
on  each  side,  such  as  is  possessed  by 
the  Brahmas  and  a  few  pea-comlD 
varieties.    The    rose-comb    is    a  flat, 


EASY  TO  OPERATE. 

Anv  bov  or  girl  can  be  successful  with 

THE  MONITOR  INCUBATOR. 

\uloiii,-iiii-  rc^ulalor.  It  makes  strong  aod 
n.  ilthy  chicks.  We  pay  freight.  lOU-egeOld 
M^n  liicb.  ,tnd  Brooder  $U).  Catalogue  Free, 

Tho  Monitor  Co.  Box  ibMoodus,  Conn. 


Poultry  Do  Have 

These  diseases.    The  firrt  is  what  diphtheria  is  to 
^  I  I  B    human  beings,  and  closely  allied  to  that 
I*  -  disease.   Symptoms  are,  sneezing  like  a 
-.vT'rrT?      cold;  slight  watering-  of  the  eyes;  run- 
i^Ai^iliit,     nin^  at  the  nostrils,  severe  inflammation 
Eheumatism  throat,  canker,  swollen  head  and 

,  '  eruptions  on  head  and  face.   A  breeder 

of  flshtins  game  fowl  which  from 
their  habits,  are  more  liable  to  roup  than 
others,   gives  us  a  TREATME\T, 


LEa 


which  he  says  is  a  Positivelv  Sure  Cure  for  the 

Hv  the  use  of 

JOHNSON'S 

Anodyne  Liniment 

Space  here  vriU  not  permit  giving  his  full  directions  for 
xiz:::,  Zend  to  us  for  full  particulars,  by  mail,  free.  It 
also  cures  all  Bowel  Complaints,  Leg  Weakness  and 
Rheumatic  Lameness  like  magic.  So]d  everywhere. 
'Price,  S.5C..  6  bottles.  $2.00.  E.^:press  paid.  Pamphlet  free. 
I  S..JOHNS'^V  &  CO..  22  Custom  House  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
POULTRY  FARM 

has  hundreds  cf  hiph-grade  Breedice  Birds  for  s^ile  i 
at  prices  vou  can  pay.  Bnrred,  MTiile  aod  Boff  \ 
PlTmoiilh'Uocks,  Ahite  >Vvaodottes  Light  Brah- 
mas, techorns,  Black  Le:;horns,  Bnff  Cochins, 
Pekin  Ducki,  Esgs  thatVill  hatch  at  popular 
prices.  Send  4c  for  100-p.  Foaltry  Annual  andCata- 
Jogue,  "Even,-th=ng  for  the  Pouhry  Yard."  Worth 
dollars  to  poalLrj-meo. 

\CEO.J.  NISSLY,\  ^ 

IB  Adrian  Street.  \ 
Salcne,  Mich. 

Establisliedlitteen  years. 


MITES  AND  LICE 

on  vour  poultry?  Paint  ' 
roosts  with  Lee's  Lice  Killer. 
All  done.  Next  morning  look  \ 
and  see  all  lice  and  mites  lying 
dead  on  roost  boards.  !Many 
report  finding  them  in  piles  a  " 
half  inch  deep  where  each  fowl 
roosted  the  night  before.Seeing 
is  believingr.  Same  with  hogs  or 
sheep.  Paint  rubbing  posts  or 
sprinkle  floor  of  sleeping  pen. 
All  done.  No  more  lice,  mites" 
or  fleas.  No  handling,  no  labor. 
Cheap,  only  75  ets.  for  a  gallon 
can.  Want  some?  No  doubt  an 
agent  near  you  if  not  in  your  own 
town.  If  not.  take  an  ageiicv  vourself.  Sample 
post  paid  10  cts.  Write  for  full  particulars  and 
new  64-page  book  on  "Insects''  and  diseases  of 
poultry  and  stock.  Our  methods  make  easy  the 
extermination  of  all  kinds  of  insects  and  vermin. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,Neb.or68MurraySt,New  York 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦The  Hens  i^h^s^i^^iiii : 

♦       Tlu-ri- i- Hi.  time  wasted  in  >Pttiii-' when  .1  ♦ 

SUCCESSFUL: 

♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 


INCUBATOR 


Successful  Brooderl 


♦  K  poultry  house.     There's  nothing  to  do  T 

X  But  eat  and  lay  ejfcrs.  This  incubator  has  hatched  T 
over  one  million  chicks  during:  the  past  rear.  Its  ♦ 
J  leLculatorinsures  unitormltr  of  temperature  It  ♦ 
^  na.-.  patent  eg-g--tray  adjuster;  has  fire-proof  lamp.  A 
^  bend  I,  cents  tor  new  tis-pasre  catalogue.  Finely  I 
^  Illustrated:  contains  plans  for  poultry  houses.  "  T 
^  DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  T 
^  Box     47.  Des  Sloiiieo.  Ion  n.  T 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦I 
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The   Poultry  Keeper. 


April  15,  1S99 


THE  SCORE   CARD  VS.  COMPARISON 


Dr.   1;.  Scin 


(11. 


I  ■want  a  postal  c'ard  from  every 
breeder  of  standard  bred  fowls  in  th» 
United  States,  and  the  rest  of  this 
mundane  sphere,  showing  their  ap- 
l.roval  or  disapproval  of  the  contents  of 
this  article.  The  names  of  all,  pro  or 
con,  -will  be  published  in  every  journal 
•which  sees  fit  to  act  as  a  ballot  box  to 
show  the  fanciers  who  shall  be  our  next 
president. 

The  score  card  or  the  comparison  sys- 
tem of  judging-.  In  the  first  place  is  the 
comparison  system  legal?  If  it  is  we 
will  constitute  ourselves  a  supreme 
bench.  I  received  a  pamphlet  that  the 
Kansas  City  Fancier's  Association 
would  use  the  comparison  system  of 
judging-  as  set  forth  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  Standard  of  Perfection.  I  thought 
then  that  I  had  missed  something,  and 
I  went  over  my  Standard  again  in  the 
A'ain  endeavor  to  find  the  missing  linK, 
(.the  part  of  the  anatomy  of  comparison 
system  in  which  the  backbone  is 
situated  and  the  characteristics  of  that 
backbone).  Who  ever  saw  an  arch  that 
would  stand  without  the  key  rock  or 
brick?  Who  ever  saw  a  backbone  that 
would  hold  the  body  which  depended 
upon  it  when  its  integrity  was  broken? 
I  showed  this  year  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
(score  card  system)  Mexico,  Mo.,  (score 
card  system)  and  would  have  shown  at 
Chicago,  111.,  (score  card  system)  had 
the  management  considered  me  of 
enough  im.portance  to  have  sent  me  one 
of  their  premium  lists.  In  every  case 
wiiere  I  have  shown.,  I  knew  how  it 
came  about  where  I  lost;  my  score 
card  gave  me  advice  wherein  my 
exhibition  bird  came  short  of  the  ideal 
of  perfection,  and  told  me  in  so  many 
"words,  that  here  is  a  weak  part  in  -your 
structure,  and  you  must  retrench  your- 
self or  you  will  be  lost  beyond  redemp- 
tion. I  received  my  premium  cards  and 
ribbons  withi  the  accompanying  check 
for  prizes  (thanks),  also  a  letter  from 
the.  obligingly  overworked  correspond- 
ing secretary,  stating  "that  we  are 
pleased  to^  inform  you  that  your  fowls 

which  were  on  exhibition  at  —  

have  won,  as  follows,  to  wit:   

and  will  be  pleased  to  have  your  ex- 
hibit with  us  next  year."  There  is 
some  satisfaction  in  this;  something  to 
be  proud  of.  We  have  the  backbone  of 
each  judge,  integrity  standing  behind 
every  score  card  which  we  have  re- 
ceived. We  sent  our  fowls  to  Kansas 
City  and  won.  Yes!  Well,  how  do  we 
know  it?  Why,  the  management  sent 
us  four  blue  ribbons.  There  should 
have  been  five  tw'o  red  ribbons  and  one 
yellow,  also  a  check  for  $1.5.00.  We 
looked  in  vam  for  a  brief  note  stating 
M  hich  of  our  fowls  won  the  first,  second 
and  third.  Not  a  scratch  of  a  pen.  Oh, 
no,  but,  on  the  back  of  the.  envelope 
was  a  memorandum  written  with  a 
pencil — "four  first,  two  seconds."  Third, 
who  wrote  it?  Did  you  ask?  I  do  not 
know,  as  he  did  not  sign  his  name. 
Somebody  asks  are  you  satisfied  with 
the  results  you  attained  at  the.  shows 
where  you  exhibited  this  winter? 

Answer.— Yes,  at  all  but  the  Kansas 
City  show. 

Question. — But  you  got  four  firsts, 
two  seconds  and  one  third.  Is  that  not 
enough? 

Answer. — No,  I  want  something  tan- 
gible. In  other  words,  I  want  something 
in  black  and  white.  The  score  cards 
are  not  white.  I  want  something  which 
I  can  show  my  friends  and  prospective 
purchasers;  be  able  to  send  a  correct 
representation  of  my  fowl  in  an  en- 
velope for  inspection.  A  fancier  can 
see  the  picture  of  a  bird  on  a  score 
card,  but  he  cannot  on  a  blue  ribbon. 
One  of  my  cockerels  exhibited  at  Cedar 
P'alls,  Iowa,  won  the  first.  I  sold  him 
to  a  gentleman  at  'Little  Rock.  Arkan- 
sas, for  .fl.T  where  he  exhibited  him  and 
also  won  the  first.  Do  you  suppose  this 
.gentleman  would  have  bought  this  bird 
if  he  had  been  scored  by  the  com- 
pai'ison  system? 

A  gentleman  at  Parsons.  Kansas,  has 
a  Coi-nish  Indian  Oame  cockerel  which 
scoi-ed  high,  at  l^ast  won  the  first,  at 
ICansas  City  over  my  imported  cockerel, 
which  scored  9.5.  I  want  that  cock  if 
he  is  a  better  one  than  mine,  and  I 
have  corresponded  with  the  owner. 
AA'ill  I  buy  him?   Yes,  if  the  score  card 


saj's  he  is  better  than  mine,  and  there 
is  behind  this  score  card  the  backbone 
of  integrity  of  a  reliable  judge. 

Question. — Won't  you  buy  him  be- 
cause he  won  the  first? 

Answer. — No,  not  011  the  comparison 
system  of  judging. 

Now,  fellow  fanciers,  jurymen  of  the 
American  fancier's,  send  in  your  ballots 
on  postal  cards  and  the  result  shall  be 
published.  I  for  one  shall  never  again 
exhibit  at  a  show  where  the  comparison 
system  is  used,  unless  I  can  be  per- 
sonally present  and  see  my  fowls, 
judges,  as  long  as  the  two  systems  are 
in  vogue  or  rather  the  system  and  the 
lack  of  system. 

[We  do  not  see  how,  (if  you  consider 
yourself  a  breeder)  you  must  depend 
on  some  judge  to  inform  you  how  good 
your  birds  are.  He  simply  guesses  at 
half  of  it,  does  not  know  any  more  than 
you,  and  will  score  them  differently  in 
an  hour  after.  We  say  this  because  we 
have  tried  them  on  scofing  the  same 
birds  twice. — Ed.] 


ADVANTAGES  OF  DIRECT  BUYING. 

New  innovations  do  not  as  a  rule 
meet  with  prompt  public  approval. 
While  the  American  people  are  famous 
all  around  the  world  for  their  business 
acumen  and  general  aptitude  to  think 
out  and  bring  intO'  action  new  inven- 
tions and  new  methods,  we  often  show 
a  disposition  of  positive  lethargy  when 
it  comes  tO'  changing  so-called  fixed 
principles  and  methods. 

Certain  manufacturing  institutions 
have  in  recent  years  inaugurated  a  new 
system  of  disposing  of  their  products 
which  is  unqualifiedly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  consumer.  It  took  courage  to 
make  the  change  but  they  did  it. 
Among  the  pioneers  in  this  new  method 
of  doing  business  was  the  Elkhart  Car- 
riage &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  whose  ad.  appears  on  page  18 
of  this  issue.  These  people,  began  this 
plan  of  doing  business  twenty-six  years 
ago  and  have  adhered  to  it  strictly  ever 
since.  The  results  have  been  so  entirely 
successful  that  they  are  to-day  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  carriages  and 
harness  in  the  world  selling  to  the  con- 
sumer exclusively. 

The  advantages  to  the  consumer  are 
almost  beyond  estimate.  He  gets  better 
goods;  better  and  larger  selection;  bet- 
ter styles  and  finish  and  finally  he  buys 
at  a  muchi  more  equitable  and  advan- 
tageous price.  In  dealing  with  the  Elk- 
hart people  there,  is  no  risk  to  assume 
as  they  ship  either  vehicles  or  harness 
anywhere  for  examination  and  guar- 
antee every  article  they  manufacture 
and  sell.  Then  t'SO,  one  may  deal  satis- 
factorily from  any  distance.  The  Elk- 
hart Carriage  &  Harness  Co.  publish  an 
extended  illustrated  catalogue,  which 
they  will  take  pleasure  in  mailing  to  all 
our  readers  who  request  it. 

BR&BAZON'S  POULTRY  GATALOGUE 

J  C  C  f    It's  a  beauty  ,  over  5U  colored  pluteH.  Illus- 
I*  ^  ^  ■    tr.ites  anil   describCH  tine   Turktys,  (^eese, 
Dticks  and  chickens  ;  give*;  i)ri<:esof  fowls  &  eegs,  FidphI 
Buyer**  (Juidp  puhlishpil.   Incluse  inc.  for  postage,  etc. 

^  .1.  R.  Brabazon.  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  37.  Oelnvan  Wig 


Bees 


l60-page  Bee-Book  FREE 

with  the  American  Bee  Journal  a 
year.   Send  for  free  sample  cop.v. 

GEO.  W.  YOKK  &  CO., 

118  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  Ml. 


GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 


,  l.,r  1  h'-f.     Tlir  hiivn  i.uuUrj  book  o 


|-!,l,-:„liir  for  ' 


"•k  fri.111  Ihr  virv  Ktrain-t.     It  shows  tlic 

Jfiuc-l  chickciM  an<i  ileHcrlhos  thnn  uU.     Fifty  .IIITfrcnt  varieties. 
Evcrybo-lv  wantH  tliia  poultry  bouk.    Scml  SU  cents  in  Btamps. 

B.  H.  OKEIUJEK.  I  I.OKIN,  PA. 


DON'T  SET  HENS  ''\\r4... 

'J'lli:  \at"i.  IIl.N  In'  [  li.\  lun  hmtK  tlK-  uld 

plan  ;i  In  I.  100-Egg  Hatcher  $2.  Chcaii  in 

[ini  i'  hut  II  iiii;;hty  numi  v  iniikcr,  Seud  ft)r('at'ij 
ii  lliiij  hiiw  ti)  ;:(  t  oiii'  free,   A^reiits  wuiitcd. 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co.  if--^,  Cwiumbuj  Neb 


BEE  KEEPING 


-Its  pleasures 
and  prollts  is 
till'  thi-nii;  of 
t  hat  px(-c'llent 

and  h;i nilsrjnit-  iliu^ir.in-il  niayaziue  rii 
Mteo  Ctiltiirt*,    \\V  send  a  free  ?s;iniple  cop.v  and  a 
Book  on  Bee  Ciiliiirc  and  Hook  on  Bee  Supplies, 
t^all  w  ho  name  ttiis  paper  in  writlriu. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,     MEDINA,  OHIO. 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  mj  fowls  at  12  State  Show  s  id  l?'*^- 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  wJsT"^"" '° 

Si>nd  5c  for  illu^lraifd  catalocuiv  FOR  SALt 
CHAS.GAMMEROINGER,  Box  64,Calumbus,0. 


If  you  want  your  hens  to  tie  profitable  voumii-.t 
supply  tiiem  with  the  neres^-ary  too<lan.l  apiili- 
ances— workiuK  niaterial.    We  handle  a  nio>t  full  and 

ir-^r  POULTRY  SUPPLIES  eTe^v^hV^t: 

froraapoultry  bit  to  an  incubator.   We  mail  FkEF  a 
lareeiUustratrated  catalojrue  containing  full  descrip- 
tion and  prices  to  all  interested  in<inirers. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  20  Ellicott  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ARE  YOU  WITH  US? 

BBS 


THE  DEALER  IS  AGAINST  US 

because  we  sell  you  wire  lenoe  direct  from  tlie 
factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  dealer  does  not  pive  vou  a  better  fence  than  we 
QO.  but  he  charges  you  more  for  it.    You  caji  buy  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

direc/t  from  us  just  as  chaap  as  the  dealer  can  That 
makes  a  savinpr  that  will  amount  to  something  nice 
A  postal  card  will  brinfr  you  circulars  and  prices 

ADVANCE   FENCE  COMPANY. 

6004  Old  Street,  Peoria,  III. 

CWmanna 

--- Makes  a  certainly 
of  tirowing  chicks. 
If  you  feed  it  ac- 
cording to  direc- 
tions you  can 

RAISE 
EVERY  ,. 

CHICK  y 

^^^■^-^  YOU 
^N^2H  HATCH. 

it  Makes  *em  Grow 

beCau.se  it  reculates  the  bowels,  promotes 
good  health,  beects  strong  constitution  and 
produces  rapid  development.  Fully  en- 
dorsed by  the  thousands  who  use  it.  You 
will  be  its  friend  after  one  brief  trial. 

Price  of      /  l.lb.  package  lOc;  by  maU 

Chick  Manna  f  «o'^'ib.  case, ^ bumf V.2a 

SJIktuI  dUcount  to  dealers  on  oumo  lot*. 

POUL  TRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  kind  and  for  iill  [■ondition>  and 
requirements  in  our  illustrated  special  cat- 
alogue.  Mailed  free  to  am/  afttlrenn. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  ''^^Z^^^^'^^'l 
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AIR  \H  INCUBATOR. 

So  much  discussion  has  occurred 
over  the  matter  of  air  in  incubators 
that  ■s\e  are  aJ-uays  willing  to  have 
"more  light"  thrown  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth, 
Pa.,  who  has  been  an  incubator  manu- 
facturer for  over  thirty  years,  and  who 
was  perhaps  the  first  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful incubator,  has  given  the  matter 
close  attention.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  con- 
stant experimenter,  and  anything  he 
says  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Camp- 
bell will  no  doubt  interest  many.  He 
says:  ■ 

"I  notice  on  page  450  of  the  February 
number  where,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry, 
the  editors  doubt  whether  any  one  can 
prove  that  eggs  require  air.  This  only 
shows  that  the  editor  of  the  'Poultry 
Keeper'  and  myself  are  growing  older 
Than  we  were  and  of  course  are  excus- 
able for  foi'getfuLness. 

"Away  back,  so  many  years  now  that 
I  forget  when  it  was,  I  had  occasion,  or 
wanted,  to  prove  the  point  as  to 
whether  eggs  would  hatch  without 
fresh  air  or  not,  and  I  used  means  to 
discover  just  how  much  air  an  egg 
needed  to  hatch  it.  The  "Poultry 
Keeper"  printed  an  account  of  the 
method  used,  and  some  of  the  experi- 
ments at  the  time,  back  in  the  eighties, 
I  think  it  was. 

"I  made  a  lot  of  boxes  out  of  tin,  of 
different  sizes,  and  two  inches  deep. 
Two  sides  were  left  open  and  fitted 
with  glass.  In  these  boxes  I  placed 
eggs  and  then  sealed  up  all  openings 
with  putty.  I  found  that  by  packing  a 
small  box  tightly  all  around  the  eggs 
with  cotton,  so  as  to  exclude  practically 
all  the  air  except  what  was  in  the  eggs, 
leaving  only  a  small  bit  of  shell  ex- 
posed next  each  glass,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  watch  the  germ,  I  could  decide  just 
how  long  the  air  in  the  egg  would  sup- 
port the  life  of  the  germ.  I  placed  the 
limit  at  seven  days,  because  no  egg 
would  ever  live  beyond  seven  days. 
When  the  boxes  were  left  unsealed  the 
eggs  would  hatch  just  as  well  in  the 
boxes  as  out,  but  an  opening  had  to  be 
left  on  the  under  and  top  side,  both  to 
allow  circulation  of  air,  else  they  would 
not  hatch.  When  an  opening  was  left 
on  the  top  side  only  the  eggs  would 
live  longer  than  when  the  box  was 
sealed,  but  still  the  amount  of  fresh 
oxygen  thus  admitted  was  not  enough, 
and  the  germs  would  die.  Understand 
that  most  of  these  boxes  were  made 
just  large  enough  to  hold  one  egg  at  a 
time,  but  then  I  made  larger  boxes,  and 
by  experimenting  found  out  just  how 
many  cubic  inches  of  fresh  air  is  re- 
quired to  hatch  an  egg.  I  have  forgot- 
ten the  amount  now.  as  it  was  so  long 
ago,  but  if  your  inquirer  will  take  this 
method  he  can  easily  determine  ex- 
actly how  much  air  is  needed.  The 
boxes,  of  course,  are  placed  in  an  in- 
cubator. It  will  take  several  months, 
as  it  did  me,  to  find  out  what  I  wanted 
to  know. 

"I  was  led  to  do  this  from  the  fact 
that  scientific  and  other  papers  were 
printing  a  silly  story  about  a  scientist 
who  sealed  eggs  up  with  albumen  and 
paper,  fitted  on  closely,  in  several 
thicknesses,  and  then  hatched  them.  I 
knew  that  it  was  a  falsehood  out  of  the 
whole  cloth,  but  I  thought  I  would 
prove  it  so. 

"There  are  very  few  people  who  have 
.studied  the  egg  more  than  myself,  and 
there  are.  just  two  points  which  I  could 
never  get  any  light  on  at  all.  The  first 
is  to  be  able  to  determine  the  sex  be- 
fore incubating,  and  the  other  to  tell 
the  fertile  from  the  unfertile.  Many 
claimants  have  arisen  as  discoverers  of 
both  points,  but  all  were  either  mis- 
takes, or  frauds  pure  and  simple.  I  feel 
sure  that  no  other  plan  will  ever  be 
discovered  than  trying  them  by  in- 
cubation." 

Mr.  Campbell's  experiments  were 
made,  in  order  to  learn  if  air  is  needed 
at  all.  What  most  inquirers  mean  by 
air  in  incubators  is  ventilation.  It  is 
true  that  an  egg  will  not  hatch  in  a 
vacuum,  or  in  a  surrounding  of  pure 


carbonic  acid  gas.  and  while  more  or 
less  air  comes  into  all  incubators  there 
is  a  class  who  suppose  that  fresh  air 
must  flow-  in.  They  belong  to  the  ones 
who  open  the  windows  of  railroad  cars 
on  the  weak  and  delicate  and  who  do 
not  know  that  the  air  is  pressing 
against  them  all  the  time  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Mr.  Campbell's  claim  is  correct,  and 
no  one  knows  better  than  he  the  con- 
ditions which  affect  the  hatching  of 
young  chicks. 


DETERMINING  THE  SEX  OF  EGGS. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  we 
could  discover  before  the  chicks  are 
hatched  whetier  the  egg  will  bring 
forth  a  male  or  female.  Many  sugges- 
tions have  been  made,  such  as  select- 
ing round  and  long  eggs,  or  those  with 
the  air  bubble  in  the  centre  or  at  one 
side.  But  as  some  hens  lay  all  round 
eggs,  and  others  of  different  shapes,  the 
shape  of  the  egg  can  be  no  guide.  The 
best  mode  is  to  mate  a  two-year-old 
cock  with  pullets,  which  usually  gives 
a  majority  of  females,  while  a  cockerel 
with'  two-year-old  hens  gives  a  ma- 
jority of  cockerels.  The  difference  in 
the  number  is  not  great,  but  it  is  the 
best  plan  that  can  be  pursued.  No  one 
can  tell  the  sex  in  advance  by  examin- 
ing the  eggs. 


'condition 


It  will  keep  yonr  chickens  strong'  and  healthy.  Tt 
mil  make  youripr  pullets  lay  early.  Worth  its  weight 
in  gold  for  moulting  hens,  and  prevents  all  disease?.  It 
is  absolutelv  pui  e.  Highlv  concentrated.  In  quantity 
costs  onlv  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day.  >o  other  kind  like  it. 

LAV 

LIKE  ,5 
CONDITION  POWDER 

Therefore,  no  matter  what  kind  of  food  you  use,  mix 
with  it  daily  Sheridan's  Powder.  Otherwise,  your  profit 
this  fail  and  winter  will  be  lost  when  the  price  for  eggs 
is  very  high.  It  assures  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food 
elements  neieded  to  produce  health  and  form  eggs.  It 
is  sold  by  druggists,  grocers,  feed  dealeis  or  by  maiL 
If  you  can't  get  it  send  to  ns.  Ask  first 
One  pack.  25  cts.  five  31-  Large  2-lb.  can  $1-0.  Six  cajia 
Exp.  paid.  S5.  Sample  of  Best  PotrxTEr  Paper  sent  fi  ee. 
i,  S,  JOHSSON  &  CO. , 22  Custom  HouseSt™  Boston. AUii,s. 


ORCHARD  DUCK  YARDS. ^  " 

This  celebrated  Pekin  Duck  Farm  nf  WEBER  BROTHERS  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
30,000  duckli n gs  prod uced  last  season.  We  can  (rive  vou  satislaction  if  you  are  interested  in 
Ducks,  either  fancy  or  market  stock.  Our  strains  lead  the  world.  Eggs,  SI  30  per  15  :  dis- 
coiini  on  lartie  orders. 

Orda-ard  XJxiclsL  "Va-irca.s,  Box  27  W,  Wrerf^am,  Mass. 


!*'THEY  CAN'T  BE  BEAT." 


At  Qny  rate  they  have' 

  _  ne\er  suffered  defeat 

pftition^  ^  itc  the  many  macr.!r.-=  of  the  same  class. 

NCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

.vii  to  ti.e  iriv.-ubatorart.     Ittakesa  book  of  i'^j  pages  to  tell  all; 

'v  pl:int.  y ''ultry  soppliec,  etc.  ^  ieni  on  receipt  of 


test-;,  trial 

RELIABLE 

stand  for  the  highest  vaiue  kur 
^^saboot  them  and  our  larg't-  par'  _        _  __ 

'   loc  in  stamps.  RELIABLE  INCUBATOIJ  and  BROODER  c!o.  Box  A  15  ,  Qmncy,  111 


FORTIFY  .YOIRSELF 

H     poultry  operations  bv  buving'  an  incubator  of  tested  merit  and 

■  "       THE  PETAIIIMA  INCIBATOR 


ainft  any 
ssibility  of 
failure  in  your 
next  seasons 
kiion  n  ivortli 


CANNOT  FAIL. 


lis  a  machine  of  that  kind.    It  is  tbe  machine  that  produces  onJy  hig-h  percentag-es  of 
ihatch.   51ade  of  best  California  Red  Wood,  carefully  packed  and  lined,  perfectly 
cheated  and  regulated,  it  eives  satisfactory-  results  every  time.    Made  in  sizes  from 
egrg^up.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  the  U.  S.  it  ysiUpayyou  to  -et  our  FREE 

-'^^^^^^''^  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.  Box  686,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


YOU  CAN'T  FAIL 

of  complete  and  entire  *»uccei»^iin  the  poultry  business,  if  you  only  iitart  right.  • 

A  right  start  mea.ns  the  use  of  the  right  incubators  and  brooders.  * 

THE  NEW  SAUMENIG  HATCH ER\ 

is  the  acme  of  simplicity,  utility  and  durability.  Made  in  four  sizes,  from  oOto  300  t 
egg  capacity.  Perfectly  automatic  in  every  way.  Tank  and  pipe  brooders  capacity  S 
75  chicks  upwards.  Don't  buv  until  vou  get  a  copy  of  our  FREE  Catalogue.  J 
THESAUMENIC  HATCHER  CO.  Box  34  Springfield,  Ohio.  : 


HOW  MANY  EGGS 

do  you  get)  So  matter,  yon  will  g^t  twice  as  many  if  you  feed  the  hens  Green  Cut  Bone-  It 
doubles  the  egg  pioduet  In  every  Instance.  It  maken  hens  lay  in  cold  weather 

when  eg^gs  are  worth  the  most  money.    It  makes  early  and  long  layers  of  the  pulli^ts. 


MANN'S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS 

"beat  all."  Thev  make  the  hen  business  sure  and  profitable.  Mann's  Clover 
Cutter— made  entirely  of  iron  and  steel.  Mann's  Swing-lng  Feed  Tray 
beats  thehen  that  wants  to  scratch  or  roost  in  the  *Tough — prevents  waste.  Mann's 
iCranlte  Crystal  CrIt  Is  all  Crit— no  dirt    cash  or  installments.  Illustrated 

catalogue  free.      f.  W.  MAMM  GO.  Box  57  MILFORD,  MASS. 


THE  CYPHERS 

REQUIRES  NO  MOISTURE 

AND  GOES 

FREIGHT  PREPAID. 


Seud  Ten  Cents  for  our  Great  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Poultry  Culture. 
FITTEST  EVER  ISSUED. 


Box  28» 


Wayland,  N.  Y. 
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GLASS  AS  GRIT. 

A  subscriber  at  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
has  fed  glass  to  his  fowls  with  no  in- 
jurious effects,  and  wishes  to  have  our 
opinion  on  the  matter.  Here  is  his 
letter: 

••I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion 
on  ground  window  glass  as  grit  for 
fowls.  The  reason  I  ask  is  this:  I 
have  been  talking  the  matter  over  with 
some  of  the  family,  and  they  say  they 
would  not  feed  it  for  fear  of  injuring 
the  crop  and  gizzard.  I  am  of  the 
opposite  opinion,  having  fed  it  myself. 
1  see  no  injury  from  it.  The  way  I  re- 
duce it  is  by  running  it  through  my 
bone  mill,  and  then  screening  all  the 
line  stuff  out,  not  using  the  dust.  I 
Hnd  that  the  mill  takes  all  the  very 
.-^harp  edges  off,  so  I  see  no  injury  in 
using  it.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  this  is 
whv  I  would  like  some  information  re- 
garding it,  either  from  yourself  or 
from  some  of  your  subscribers.  I  once 
killed  an  Indian  Game  cockerel,  and 
upon  opening  the  gizzard  I  found  as 
manv  as  twenty  pieces  of  broken  crock- 
erv  in  it.  Now,  this  bird  was  never 
sick  and  could  eat  at  any  hour  of  the 
dav.  Some  people  will  tell  you  to  use 
gravel.  What  use  is  gravel  without 
anv  cutting  edges?  I  have  watched  the 
fowls  picking  up  the  glass,  and  I  no- 
ticed that  if  they  pick  up  a  piece,  and 
it  does  not  suit  their  fancy,  they  will 
(lUicklv  drop  it  and  pick  up  another:  so 
I  do  not  think  they  will  swallow  any- 
thing that  does  not  suit  them.  I  will 
be  very  much  obliged  If  you  will  give 
this  your  consideration." 

Our  subscriber  gives  the  whole  thing 
in  a  nutshell  when  he  states  that  the 
fowls  select  the  pieces  desired.  We 
have  given  pulverized  glass  for  years 
and  never  knew  of  injury.  Glass  was 
tried  at  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  with  a  whole  lot  of  fowls, 
with  no  injurious  results.  Some  kinds 
of  grit  are  hard  and  sharp,  and  are  as 
likely  to  do  harm  as  glass.  We  find 
that  fowls  prefer  grit  that  is  hard, 
sharp  and  cutting.  The  gizzard  seems 
to  be  adapted  by  nature  to  handle  all 
such  substances  without  difficulty, 
though  it  is  possible  that  long,  pointed 
pieces  may  become  lodged  in  the  crop 
if  too  large,  but  the  birds  know  what 
10  pick  up  and  are  usually  very  careful 
in  that  respect. 


DISCHARGED  BLOOD  -WALNUTS.  » 

A  reader  who  signs  himself  "A.  L.  T," 
sends  us  the  following  which  we  use 
here  in  order  to  be  somewhat  elaborate 
in  reply.   He  says: 

••My  chickens  are  sick  witli  some  dis- 
ease which  I  do  not  know.  I  opened 
one  and  found  the  lungs  enlarged.  The 
liver  and  gall  are  immense  but  not 
spotted.  She  was  drooping  and  had  no 
appetite,  the  discharge  being  loose  and 
whitish,  almost  like  buttermilk,  and  she 
discharged  blood  from  her  mouth,  nose 
and  eyes  before  she  died. 

•Please  tell  me  if  walnuts  will  take 
the  place  of  meat  with  fowls  or  are 
they  injurious'.'" 

We  reciuest  all  readers  to  give  full 
name  and  address  as  we  often  w'rite 
them  in  emergency  cases.  The  corres- 
jiondent  does  not  state  how  he  man- 
ages, feeds,  or  the  kind  of  fowls.  We 
do  not  know  if  they  are  exposed  or  the 
kind  of  food.  It  is  possible  that  they 
are  closely  confined,  no  exercise,  and 
leceive  an  abundance  of  corn  or  wiieat, 
but  we  can  only  guess.  There  is  but 
little  that  can  be  done  for  them  except 
the  severe  remedy  of  feeding  them  on 
lean  meat,  one  ounce  per  hen  every 
other  day,  for  a  week  or  two. 

Walnuts  will  do  no  harm  and  are  very 
suitable  for  poultry  but  the  labor  of 
cracking  them  is  of  course  an  item. 


F 


INE  POULTRY---PEKIN  DUCKS. 

20  VARIETIES-FIRST-CLASS  THOROUGHBRED  STOCK. 

kqosqs  Cilf.  Kansas. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  Ji  per  sitting. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 


HATCH  CHICKENS  HUNDRED 


WITH  THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR 
INCUBATOR 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  operate,  absolntely  selfrefulatinjr, 
needs  no  watching  during  day  or  night.  Its  hatohinK 
qnalities  are  second  to  none.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation ;  the  simplest,  most  duralile  and  cheapest 
nrst-class  Hatcher  in  the  market.  A  written  cuaran- 
tee  is  sent  witn  each  machine  to  bo  as  represented  or 
money  refunded.  Circulars  free.  Catalogue  4  cents. 
Address  GEO.  ERTELCO.,  PateiUee  &  M/r.,  QuiNCY,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A.  Establisbed  1S6T. 


Runs  on 
Ball 

Bearings 


THE  ADAM  buf  ter 


.Formerlythe  Premier^ 

\Ms  the  only  Oreen  i 
Hone  Ctttterinthe 
irorlrf  fitted   xcith  \ 
ball  bearings* 

That  is  the  reason  why  it 
turns  more  easily  than  any 
other.  Another  reason  is 
that  the  knife  works  on 
the  shoe  plate  principally 
—it  really  cuts  the  bone; 
it  doesn't  f^ouire  it  off  in 
chunks.  Cuts  all  kinds 
of  bone,  hard,  soft,  fresh, 
dry,  etc., without  ehokinp. 
noc-Af  Trx  at  a  Needs  no  cleaninp-cleans       REAOY  TQ  CiUT. 

OPEN  TO  FILU,  itself.     The  knives  are       rroit^r   §  \J  K^U  t  ^ 

made  of  hitrh-errade  steel  and  are  easily  kept  in  order  and  may  be  renewed  when  neoessary.   The  machine  is 
unusually  "  ell  built.    Endorsed  by  all  leadinjr  poultry  authorities.   All  about  it  in  our  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive circulars— they  are  free.  Don't  buy  .      a  r\  A  M       lAI   IPV     ■■   ■  ■u^if> 
a  bone  cutter  until  you  have  seen  them.          W  ■  J  ■  AUAIVIy  JVLICly  IkkinOlO* 

WHYNOIWEIT? 

When  it  comes  to  buying'  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  you  may  just  as 
well  save  all  the  money  in  the  transaction  above  the  manufac- 
turer's price.  No  need  to  pay  added  commissions  and  expenses  of 
truveliug  BaleHraen«  middlemen,  dealers,  affentH,  etc. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  scl  1  direct  from  our  factor^'  at  wholesale  prices.  We  are  the 
InrjreHt  inaniitacturerA  of  vohlelcA  and  harau»tii  In  the  world 
ecllinf;  to  the  conHumer  exclusively. 

IN  VEHICLES  WE  MAKE 

Rockaways.  Surreys.  Traps,  Phae- 
tons. Stanhopes,  Driving  Waeons, 
Top  Biissies,  Open  and  Top  Road 
Wasons,  Spring  Wasons.  Delivery 
Waeons,  Millt  Wagons  and  Wag- 
onettes. In  harness  we  make  either  siDi?le 


No.  717  Canopy.Top  Surrey,  with  donltle  fenders. 
Price,  roniplete,  irith  rurlains  all  around,  storm 
apron,  sunshade,  lamps  and  pole  or  bhaftS)  $68; 
15  good  as  sells  for  $100. 


double  harness  sviitable  to  all  the  above  vehicles  and  heavy  team  use. 

SEND  FOR  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE. 


Ko.  77 — Pintrle  Purrey  har- 


E  LKHART  "^n^rl^g.^P.-^pSgS;*"^  ELKHABT,  IHDHNH. 

•  Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam 

with  the  simple,  perfect,  self-regulating  % 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator! 

Tbousaud.s  in  successliil  operatioa. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger 
percentage  of  fertile  eggs,    at  ^ 
/ess  cost,  than  any  other  hatcher.  t)*oaoE,M 


The  WOODEN  HEN 

the  most  efficient  incubator  for  raisinp  poultry  on  a  small  scale  eve 
invented.  A  perfect  batcher— automatic, Belf-rejjulatinp.tliorouch 
ly  coDStracted,  fully  guaranteed.    iiU  egg  capacity.    Catalogs  free. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  J:T.lZ.^^L.  114-122  S.  Gtti  St.,  Quincy,  III. 

[  AAAA  A  AAA  A  AAA  AAAA  AAAA  AAAA  AAAA  AAAA  AAAA  AAAA  AAAA  AAAA  MAAA 
WwW  WW  WW  WW  WWW  WW  WV  WW  WW  WW  WW  WW 

M,  C  S  POllTRY  FENCING 

jjjjjj  jjjjjjjjj 
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is  thorouRlily  interwoven  bvit  has  long  horizontal  wires, 
which  classes  it  as 

A  FENCE,  NOT  A  NETTING. 

Like  a  fence,  it  can  be  properly  stretched  ami  erected  with 
few  posts  and  without  top  and  bottcin)  rails.    Has  cable  selv- 
age and  a  cable  running  through  the  fence  every  foot. 
Each  roll  contains  the  famous  M.  M.  S.  trade  mark. 
None  other  genuine. 
We  ai  l' inaiuif:u-lur<Ts  also  (li  the  F.illouing  faiiinus  fenrc-^: 

CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE 

wii  h  cir  without  Inwer  calile  barbeil.    .Ml  horizontal 

STEEL  WEB  PICKET  FENCE  tf^Z. 

parl;.^,  cemeteries,  etc.    Steel  u'ates.  ])i>sts,  etc.  Everything 

DE  KALB  FENCrCOM  '  's'f  High  St.,  DE  K&LB,  ILL 


I'at.  July  21,  1S9C.    I'at.  July  6,  1897.' 


-April  [5,  i8g9 


The   Ponltry  Keeper. 
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IMPORTED  HOUDANS.    Eggs,  SI. 50  per 

1:;.    Barred  Plvmoutti  Rocks.  White  Leghorns.  Eges 
C.  E.  CHALFANT,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

B.  WILD,  W.  H.  Turkevs.  G.  &  W.  Wvan  s.  B.  P. 
R'ks.  S.  S.  Ham's.  B.  W.  Min's.  B.&  Bf  Legs.  Blue 
And's.  W.  Coch.      W.  C.  Johnston.  Homer  City.  Pa. 

E.  B.  THOrVlPSON  STRAIN.  On  2U  entries  we 
won  *2l  prizes  in  compeution  with  the  best.  Custo- 
mers sav  we  give  big  value.  We  do  give  satisfac- 
tion. Also  breed  for  eggs.     Eggs ,  S  I  .00  per  13. 

F.  S.NICHOLSON,      -      Cambridge,  N.  Y 


0U3>  EGGS  ARE  NOT  7»E  DOLUR  HIND 

'  Indian  Games,  per setfg.^S.OO 
BuffPlT.Rock*.  persc:'i.*a.00 
Pekin  I>iick*»,  per  settiog.^l.o*' 

Wic3  Crtsut  Grit,  100  lbs.  $] ;  ton  *T 
Cshd  Ovi!*rSli'ls,100  lbs.  il  :  ton  ■ 


CUT  CLOVER^™  ISjkoo 


Pore  Beef &B,100  lbs.$2.00 
Crac  ker  WbslOO  lbs.$1.50 


CLEfELASU  POULTRY  CO..  FlattsbDre,  Y 

SINGLE  COftlB  BUCK  WINORCaS 

"'"^^■^  NORTHl!^ 


OF 

Box  "  F.' 


BEST.  p||-°° 


3. 

ell, 

Minetto,  N.  Y. 


FULTON'S  FANCY  BUFF  LEGKORslS 

Have  won  highest  honors  at  America's  best  shows. 
Eggs  from  ourbsst  birds  at  SlandS2perl3 
Our  breeders  are  e.vcelled  by  none.  Send  for  cata- 
log giving  full  description  of  matings.  show  record, 
testimonials,  etc.  W.C-  Fulton,  Stewartstown. Pa. 

WONDERFUL  DOGS  'oU^r^'tL^lc^t^h 

Collie  dog  will  leam  to  do  your  work  for  you.  as  well 
as  protect  your  children  and  your  home.  Everybody 
pleased  with  ours  and  the  prices.  They  are  secured 
as  fast  as  we  can  produce  them.  Write  at  once  for 
particulars  to  Potts  Bros.,  BoxBB.Parkesburg.Pa. 

BLANCHARD'S  lite  Leghos, 

I'he  If-adins  strain  of  heavy  lavers.    Breeders  the 
BEST  out  of  y2i)-'.    Eggs— IS.  Sl'-5  I;  30.  -'i.'ii:  rtJ.  *4; 
K«i.^i;.fO.   Write  for  cir.       H.  J.  BLANCHARD, 
Croton,  Tompkins  County,  New  York. 

160-page  Bee-Bock 

FREE  with  the  A.MERICAN'  Bek 
JouuxAL  a  year.  Send  for 
free  sample  copv. 

GEO.  ^\.  YORK  &  CO  , 

lis  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


BEES 


EGGS  FOR  HftTCHI!«G.  tk!^^!iii 

from  my  choice  pens  of  Black  Minorcas,  Buff 
and  Brown  Leghorns.  S.  S.  Hamburgs  and 
B  P.  Rocks.   Circulars  free. 

Address;  A.C.STAUFFER. 

Palmyra,  Penna. 

Kggs  from  three  grades.  $5.00  per  15:  ''2.00  per  15;  SI 
per  15.   'Ten  Chicks  guaranteed  to  each  setting. 
AUG.  D.  ARNOLD,  BoxTTK  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

^WYftNDOTTE  EGGS.  ^>Jf%^,'^S^t¥," 

15,S'..50:  40.  iS:  Buffs— 15.  S'2:  for  incubator  IWI.  ?4. 
From  selected  heavy  layers,  of  leading  strains.  In 
January  got  3, TS5  eggs.   Cockerels. -fi  to  '4. 

J.  Y.  PATTON, 
New  Castle,  Pa. 


VIRGINIA  HOMES. 

Tou  learn  all  about  Virginia  lands,  soil,  water,  cli- 
mate, resources,  products,  mode  of  cultivation. price, 
etc..  byreading  the  ViKGiNiA  Farmer.  Send  ten 
cents  for  three  months  subscription  to 

FARMER  CO.,  Emporia,  Virginia. 

THE  AUWENO  POULTRY  FARM. 

Largest  Breeders  of  Partridge  Cochins 
in  America.  My  stock  is  farm  raised  and 
prizewinners.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Write  ycur  wants. 

CLARK  AUMEND,  Delta,  Ohio. 

NFW  YDRir  -"^^  the  great  .-Madison  Square 
nun  Garden  shows  IS','5.  isi'ti  and  l;i!)7 

I  WON  MORE  PRIZES  on  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Silverand  White  Wyan- 
tlottes  than  any  other  breeder.  They  have  won  at 
merica's  greatest  shows  since  ISS '.  ECCS  AND 
FOWLS  FOR  SALE.  Catalogue  of  Americas 
liest  Plvmouth  Rocks  and  Wvandottes  free. 

A.  C.  HAWKIi-Jo, 
Lancaster,  Mass.   Lock  Box  4. 

OUR  MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
DUCKS  STAND  UNRIV- 


Maple  Farm 


Duck  Yards  aled  for  size  and 

tymuictry.  2500  birds  selected  with  care  for  breed- 
Irm  purposes.  Order  early.  Eggs  in  season.  My 
hook.  "Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture." free 
■K  iili  each  order,  i Monarch  Incubator  still  ahead) 
Send  for  Catalogues  to 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South   Easton,  Mass. 

JS:E3]XriD  TmNT  ceiwts 

IN  U.  S  POSTAGE  STAMPS  OR  SILVER  to 

WOODCLEFl  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Freeport,  New  York,  for  the  most  hand- 
some Guide  and  Catalogue 

Ever  issued  by  a  poultry  tirm.  This  book  is  hand- 
somely printed  in  colors  and  illustrated,  and  tells 
all  about  the  management  and  care  of  poultry  in 
health  and  their  treatment  for  disease.  Gives  full 
description  with  original  illustrations  and  photos  of 
the  (world- renowned  Woodcleft strain >  Came  and 
Cochin  Bantams.    "Competition  Paralyzers." 


DAMPNESS  IN  THE  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

Why  is  a  poultry  house  damp?  A 
reader  at  Saratog^a  Springs,  N.  T.,  has 
a  well-made,  well-lighted  house,  v^ith 
a  stove,  yet  he  complains  of  dampness, 
and  says: 

"I  have  a  poult:-}-  house  16x20x9  feet 
high  in  front  and  6  1-2  feet  at  the  bacli. 
There  are  two  pens  10x10  feet  in  front 
and  a  2  1-2  foot  alley,  with  a  row  of 
hutches  2  1-2  feet  wide,  2  feet  high  and 
4  feet  long.  These  just  fill  the  back. 
The  house  faces  the  south.  There  is  a 
door  at  each  end  of  the  alley,  three 
windows  in  front  each  3x5  feet  and  one 
foot  from  the  floor.  There  ajre  two 
small  doors,  one  between  each  window, 
12x15,  for  the  chickens  to  run  out  into 
the  yard.  I  have  storm  windows  and 
doors.  The  house  is  double  floor,  paper- 
ed and  ceiled  inside,  and  novelty  sided 
outside.  I  have  no  ventilation,  but  un- 
less very-  cold  I  leave  the  small  door 
open  all  day,  and  when  fairly  warm  I 
leave  them  partly  open  at  night.  I 
have  a  small  wood  stove  in  the  alley, 
and  ha.ve  only  had  a  little  fire  in  it 
twice  this  winter,  when  it  was  24  de- 
grees and  28  degrees  belov.'  zero.  I 
leave  the  draft  of  the  stove  open  when 
it  is  fairly  warm,  but  it  seems  to  be 
very  damp.  The  top  ceiling-  is  mouldy 
in  spots,  and  it  feels  wet  all  over  it, 
or  very  damp.  There  are  fifteen  hutches 
and  at  present  I  have  six  Belgian  hares 
m  them,  and  fifteen  pullets  in  each  pen. 
On  the  south  side,  or  front,  I  have  two 
sheds  inclosed,  not  tight;  they  are  three 
feet  high,  four  feet  wide  and  seven 
feet  long.  There  is  dry  dirt  in  them 
so  they  can  take  a  dirt  bath.  There 
must  be  something  wrong-  about  it.  and 
I  fear  it  is  the  ventilation.  Can  you 
give  me  a  point  on  it?" 

Where  there  is  a  stove  it  ventilates 
the  house,  because  a  current  of  air  is 
constantly  passing  into  the  stove.  A 
dwelling  house  is  sometimes  damp  dur- 
ing certain  periods,  even  when  stoves 
are  numerous.  The  reason  is  this:  The 
walls  of  a  poultry  house  are  always  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  but  sometimes, 
when  the  interior  is  warmed  and  the 
exterior  cold,  the  moisture  condenses 
on  the  walls  because  the  walls  are 
colder  than  the  air  of  the  interior,  but 
as  the  walls  become  warmer  the  moist- 
ure passes  off.  It  will  do  no  harm  to 
ventilate  it.  It  can  be  done  without 
causing  draughts  on  the  fowls.  A  sta- 
ble lantern  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
sometimes  dries  the  house,  and  a  lump 
of  freshly-burned  lime  also  serves  to 
absorb  moisture.  It  may  be  possible 
that  there  is  a  slight  leak  in  the  ceiling. 


A  GOOD  KIND  OF  CLUB. 

The  Poulan  Poultry  Club,  of  Poulan, 
Ga.,  a  joint  stock  company,  is  an  or- 
ganization to  encourage  the  industry  in 
all  practical  ways,  and  particularly  in 
arranging  facilities  for  marketing  pro- 
ducts to  the  best  advantage.  In.  ex- 
ecution of  this  purpose  contracts  and 
agreements  are  made  with  auxiliary 
members,  each  to  produce  a  single 
strain  exclusiveli",  thus  enabling  the 
farmer  to  raise  a  pure  strain  at  no 
greater  cost  than  that  of  common 
fowls.  The  purity  of  strain  and  selec- 
tion of  variety  of  fowls  grown  are  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Club,  but  the 
ownership  of  foundation  stock  and  in- 
crease is  entirely  with  the  farmer.  The 
club  seeks  to  direct  the  operations  of 
the  producer  only  in  an  advisory  way, 
with  a  view  to  handling  the  products 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both. 


Don't  be  afraid  to  advertise  your 
stock.  If  you  bought  birds  from  reliable 
breeders  do  not  be  afraid  to  try  the 
pure-bred  business  for  yourself. 


S.  C  B.  Leghorns  iW.  W.  Kulp  and  Goodspeed 
strains).  Good  stock.  1  guarantee  satisfaction.  26 
eggs  ?1.   H.  M.  ilOTER,  ShanesviUe.  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


Meloy's  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  lay  choice 
eggs  for  hatching.    Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

R.  C.  MELOY,  COON  ISLAND,  PA. 

ECGS  FOR  HATCHING,  6  cts.  each,  from 
my  yards  of  high-class  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  B.  P.  K  ks 
and  S.  S.  Hambnrgs.   A.  L.  CARtY,  Lewis,  O. 

AU  TUPRP  I  Partridge  Cochin  Eggs  from  my 
n,    I  nCnC  !    pure  bred  birds,  at  ?i  per  JS. 

G.  H.  T.  Cronenwett.  Woodville.  Sandusky  Co.,  O. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEG'S 

that  are  bred  for  lavers.   Eggs.  ?1  per  set.;  .y'  for  $o. 

C. 'H.CLARK,  Cotialt,  Conn. 

$1.00  FOR  15  EGGS  lk?"S:Si^°s:?;I; 

Leghorns.     50  eggs.  »::>.  0.   2  -page  catalogue  free. 

H.  KUNZE,  GARDEN    PRAI  Rl E,  I LLI NOIS. 

AMERICAN  TRAP  NEST  BOX.  Simple  and 
practical.  Shows  which  hens  lay.  Plans.  ?1.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  winners  at  X.  "T.  '99.  Eggs  $2  per  13. 
J.  H.  WOODHEAD,  Box  B.,  Leicester,  Mass. 

MY  CO?!NISH  INDIANS  WERE  WINNERS 

at  West  Chester,  Mt.  Gretna,  Carlisle  and 

Coatesville.   Circu lar  free. 

 IRA  A.WINEY,  East  Salem,  Pa. 

Igtf^J^g  for  hatching  from  twelve  leading  va- 
rieties.  Purebred  poultrv at  SI. OO and 
SI. 50  for   15  Eggs.      CATALOGUE  FREE. 

J.  Etling.  Hurstville.  Albany  County.  New  York. 

S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  exclusively.  Eggs  ?1  per  13. 
Hatch  of  nice  chicks  guar,  or  setting  duplicated  ac 
half  price.    E.  E.  CAKTEK.  KXOXVILLE.  TEX>-. 

MAMMOTH  LT.  BRAMS.  exclusively.  Eggs 
for  hatching  the  vear  round  1.5-?1;  5 1-*:;:  10ti-j.i. 
ANDKEW  M.  GALLAGHER. Box  olT.Norristown.Pa 

WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH  35  YEARS. 
□EI&C3-S»-S1.00  X^JE:I=L  13 

donn  Bennett,  Sunman,  (Kipley  Co..)  Ind. 

ECCS  that  will  hatch.  Best  strains  White  Wv- 
andottes, Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  1.5.  Sl.=ii': 
1IU.S5.  0.   W.  E.  Shoemaker,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

^  M  ^%  Si!VFrinCTCird!,L(TTe.TTln?TiareBf.E3cert* 
fl  Ull  AcqujuDU.nce  C*rd-.L.iUGHl>-G  CAMEI..^, 
■  ■  W  PriiePuiilea,  NewGimea.M»gicAlILlu3icDi 
ic.  Finest  Sample  Book  of  p  A  one  Bigjest  li5tof 
TUiting  and  Hidden  Nime  UAnUO  Premiunn 
AU  for  3c  aump.  OIUO  CAJID  Ca,  Cmdli,  Ohio. 

WILSON'S  MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN, 

N.  Y. ,  Winners,  '95. '9t>  and  '9S.  Also  Am.  Buff 
Rock  Club  s  silver  cup  for  best  collection.  At 
World's  Fair  a  clean  sweep  ;  Troy.  X.  Y..  etc.  Line 
bred  since  '88.  r2  grand  Golden  Bufl  matings. 
EGGS,  S5  per  13:  S8  per  26:  «>I0  per  39. 
J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester,  N.  Y.  (BoxB). 


?00 


Wtiite  Le^lioro  Pullets 


I  One  wing  clipped  I. 
BARRED  PLYM.  ROCK  EGGS. 
Best  Price,  82.00  per  Setting.  Special 
Price  on  Large  Orders.  F.H.FOSTER, 
68  Central  Street,  Andover  Mass. 

KNAPP  BROS. 

Breed  America's  Leading-  Strain  of 

Si  Ci  White  LejSi  an:l  Wi  Wjafidottesi 

Highest  honors  at  tbirty-five  of  the  leading 

shows  during  p.i.'t  fifteen  years. 
FABirs.  N.  Y.  r.  6.  BOX  501. 

stamp  tor  Catalogue. 

FISE  BIRDS!  UflGE  PEIS!  PBOMP[ 

SHIPMENTS!  Eggs  from  Lt.  Brah.,  Bar.,  Bull 
and  White  P.  Rocks.  Silver  and  Wh.  Wyan's.  Buff. 
Br.  and  Wh.  Legs..  S.  S.  Ham's  and  G.  S.  Bantams, 
at  SI. 00  per  13  ;  ?2.  0  per  3".  R.  C.  Bl'k  Minorcas. 
?2.'  0  per  13  :  $4/0  per  3').  M.  B.  Turkeys  lone-quar- 
t  ;t  or  one-half  wild  blood) .  S3. 00  per  9.  White  China 
Geese.  t2.00  per  11  ;  .?1.00  per  20.  Pekin  or  Rouen 
Ducks.  fl.CO  per  1 1 :  S2.i«i  per'2fi. 

SHOOK  BROS.,  Spring  Mills,  Pa. 

28  Bibliors  a..  Madisoo  Square  and  Boston 

Some  of  finest  Brown  Leghorns  in  the  world.  Rose 
and  S.  C.  Bar.  Rock  (Thompson  &  Bradlev).  White 
Rocks  (Hawkins),  ek'ls  up  to  94  lbs.  White  Wvan- 
dottes (ck'ls  9  lbs),  brown  eggs.  White  Leghorns. 
Black  Langshans.  Rose  and  Single-comb  Black  Min- 
orcas. lu-pound  Pekin  Ducks.  Buff  Leghorns.  Buff 
Cochins.lBuilRocks.  Light  Brahmas.  Belgian  Hares 
ECGS,  SI.OO  per  13;  S5.oo  per  75.  .Only 
Buff  Rocks,  il.50  per  13.  and  Rose-comb  Minorcas. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  long  show  record  on  all 
breeds.  W.  W.  KULP, 

(Box  So)        Pottstown,  Penna. 


OEROCCO  POULTRY  FARRi. 

South   Natick    and  Mount  Blue,  Mass. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain).  Persons  interested  in 
raising  poultry  for  profit,  either  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial means,  and  who  are  unable  to  visit  us.  can  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  for  our  Twenty-seventh  Anmiiil  Il- 
lustrated SO  page  circular,  and  obtain  more  praetic.H] 
information  than  is  often  found  in 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  TWO  CTS. 

W.  H.  RUDD  &  SON,  40  North  St.,  Boston. 

l  ostalsnot  noticed.  >  o  circulars  sent  without  stau«' 


INQUIRIES. 

■F.fif;  Packing. — PI<iisc>  give  me  in  your 
next  issue  of  Thk  I'di  i.THY  K?:EPElt  some,  i  ti- 
forrii.itioii  <ni  t'<;t;  paekiiig.— J.  U.  A.,  Xoith 
Salem,  Iiul. 

We  do  not  iiiuleistaml  what  yon  mean  by 
"esK  paoking."  wlu  llicr  it  is  packing  eggs  in 
crates  or  i)reserving  t  hciii  for  future  use.  Our 
Angust,  18!lS  (hack  luimhci-s,  five  cents),  has 
all  the  methods  kiio«  n  to  ns.  The  proper 
and  best  mode  is  as  follows:  1.  Do  not  buy 
eggs.  2.  Have  no  males  in  the  flock.  3. 
Keep  eggs  in  a  cool  place.  4.  Turn  them 
twice  a  week.  5.  Keep  them  on  racks  or 
shelves,  or  in  any  manner  tliat  permits  of 
tnrning  them.  6.  Use  no  lime  or  other  solu- 
tions or  packing  materials. 


RrtoKKN  C4T.ASS  FOR  Fowls.  — Will  fine, 
broken  g  ass  kill  chickens?  Wh;it  do  you  do 
for  hens  that  get  eggs  broken  in  them  V — E. 
C,  Elkliead,  Oregon. 

1.  We  sometimes  given  broken  glass  to 
fowls;  it  has  never  injured  them.  2.  It  is 
caused  by  fowl  being  fat,  and  there  is  no 
remedy  except  rest.  Put  her  on  straw,  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  fowls. 


SoFT-SHELi-  E5GS. — What  is  the  cause  of 
soft-shell  eggs  'i  I  give  oyster  shells  and  grit, 
but  the  shells  are  very  tender  and  soft. — C. 
A.  P.,  North  Grosvenordale,  Conn. 

It  is  an  infallible  indication  that  the  hens 
are  too  fat.  Yon  are  overfeeding  them,  es- 
pecially using  too  much  grain. 

The  Dropping.s.— Are  droppings  from 
chickens  in  a  vegefcible  garden  a  good  ma- 
nure all  over?  Or  what  artificial  manure 
would  you  advise  to  use  besides'.' — E.  J.  O., 
Norristown,  Pa. 

It  depends  on  how  they  have  been  kept. 
The  very  dry  droppings  are  hard  and  insolu- 
ble. If  kept  moist  (not  wet)  all  the  time, 
■with  their  balk  of  dirt,  they  are  excellent- 
They  give  good  results  on  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables. It  would  be  well  to  use,  also,  on  an 
acre  about  .50  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  100 
pounds  phosphate  and  125  pounds  sulphate  of 
potash. 

Management  of  Young  Chicks. — The 
book  I  saw  is  dated  1888.  In  the  years  of  ex- 
perience since  then  do  you  still  rpcommcnd 
the  course  of  feeding  therein  outlined,  or  is 
more  dry  feed  preferable? — W.  H.  iM.,  Car- 
lisle, Pa. 

Like  all  others  we  have  learned  something 
since  1888,  and  prefer  readers  should  use  our 
four  "Illustrators."  There  are,  however, 
some  valuable  facts  in  the  1888  book. 

Loss  OF  Feathers.— I  have' a  flock  of  23 
hens  and  they  were  looking  well  up  to  a 
week  ago.  Now  most  of  them  have  lost  all 
feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head,  both  sides  of 
the  c<imb  and  extending  liack  on  the  nci-k  an 
chin  or  nioic,  and  that  is  completely  hare 
some  three  inches  or  so.  What  is  the  cause 
and  also  the  remedy? — W.  E.  J.,  Warreu, 
Mass. 

It  may  be  due  to  the  fowls  pulling  feathers 
from  each  other.  Keep  a  lookout  in  order  to 
detect  the  ones  that  are  guilty.  There  is  no 
remedy  but  to  separate  or  kill  them,  or  smear 
with  some  substance,  such  as  a  mixture  of  a 
teaspoon ful  of  oil  of  tar  in  a  gill  of  linseed 
oil. 

MiTKS.— Is  there  any  reliable  solution  that 
will  destroy  mites,  lice  and  their  eggs  on 
fowls  by  emersing  tlicni  in  it,  yet  not 
harmful  to  the  I'owls.  If  tliere  is,  ;ind  you 
will  send  formula  and  diie<-tions  forpreparing 
and  nsing  the  same,  you  will  confer  a  great 
favor  on  an  appreciative  reader.  — S.  V.  C, 
Parsons,  Mo. 

The  "Lice  Killeis"  advertised  in  The 
Poultry  Keeper  will  do  all  that  is  claimed 
for  them.  We  know  because  we  have  used 
them  Our  July,  isns,  is  a  special  issue 
on  lice.    You  cannot  kill  the  eggs  or  nits  on 


fowls  by  any  process  ;  hence  will  have  to  dip 
the  birds  several  times  so  as  to  get  the  nits  as 
they  liatch.  Dipping  is  unsafe,  as  it  may 
cause  colds.  The  kero.'cne  emulsion  is  ex- 
cellent, but  wc  would  not  like  to  dip  a  bird 
in  it. 


Heat  in  Brooder.- What  heat  should  a 
brooder  be  kept  from  thi'  start  until  the 
chicks  are  three  weeks  old  ? — T.  M.  P. .Spring- 
port,  Incl. 

Not  lower  than  90  degrees.  .\  good  brooder 
should  he  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  chicks 
to  get  away  from  or  nearer  the  source  of  heat, 
as  preferred. 

.Snuff  for  Lice.— Will  snnflf  (made  of  to 
bacco)  kill  chicken  lice?  Will  it  itijure  the 
chicks  or  eggs?— C.  J.  E.,  Lena,  N.  C. 

It  will  serve  as  au  annoyance  to  lice  and 
sometimes  causes  them  to  leave,  but  we  doubt 
if  it  kills  them.  Fine  snuff  is  not  agreeable 
to  fowls,  but  the  coarse,  ground  tobacco  does 
no  h;irm. 


Dirt  FLOOR.-Will  it  do  to  keep  chickens 
on  a  floor  <-overed  with  dirt  until  Liiey  are  ten 
weeks  old  ?— I.  .S.,  Colby,  Wash. 

It  will  be  an  excellent  floor,  as  they  can 
scratch  and  also  easily  dust  theniselves. 


Pi.Y.MOUTH  Rocks.— Are  the  Barred  Plym- 
outh Kocks  better  layers'  than  the  Whites  or 
Bulls?    J.  P.  K.,  Athens,  Ohio. 

They  do  not  difl'er  in  characteristics,  but 
only  in  color. 

Pekin  and  Aylesbury  Ducks.— What  is 
the  difference  between  Pekin  and  Aylesbury 
ducks?  Both  look  alike  to  me. — M.  E.,  Kad- 
nor.  Pa. 

They  are  both  white.  The  Pekins  have 
orange  color  beaks  and  legs  ;  those  of  the 
Aylesljury  are  flesh  color. 


Linseed  .Meal-.-  Ou  page'429  of  your  Jan- 
nary  is.iue  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  you  say 
to  "  add  a  tablespoonful  of  linseed  meal  to 
the  mi.xed  feed  three  times  a  week."  For 
how  many  fowls  is  a  tablespoonful  intended? 
Should  tlie  linseed  meal  be  soaked  or  wet  in 
any  way  before  added  to  the  mixed  feed?— E. 
V.  D.,  Kocklin,  Cal. 

It  is  for  six  fowls,  and  may  be  given  with 
ground  grain,  bread  or  other  foods.  The  ai- 
ticle  you  allude  to  applied  to  special  case. 

1.  Does  a  Red  Cap  look  anything  like  a 
Brown  Leghorn?  2.  What  color  is  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Kock  when  hatched  ;  also  White 
Plymouth  Rocksand  Black  Wyandottes, Black 
Miiiorcas,  etc.? — E.  L.  K  ,  N.  Cohocton,  N.  Y 

1.  There  is  not  the  least  resemblance  ;  the 
Leghorn  has  a  single  comb,  the  other  a  large 
"cup"  comb.  They  also  differ  in  color,  the 
Red  Cap  resembling  Hamburgs  somewhat. 
2.  Chicks  of  all  black  fowis  have  some  white 
on  them  ;  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  are 
black,  or  nearly  so,  with  a  little  white  on  the 
head.  White  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  are 
white,  but  some  have  a  d.irk  cast,  which  dis- 
appears as  they  grow.  Wyandotte  chicks  are 
usually  not  uniform  in  color.  Light  Brahmas 
are  yellowish  white. 

PEDIGREE  BRECDiNG. 

"A.  R.  K.,"  SL  Paul,  Minn. 

In  the  February  issue  of  the.  "Poultry 
Keeper"  I  noticed  an  article  by  Mr.  W. 
M.  Lloyd  on  the  above  subject,  but  fail 
to  understand  what  he  is  i'rivit;,LC  at. 
To  get  at  the  true  meanin.^  of  Pcienvific 
poultry  culture,  and  ihe  means  we  have 
to  adopt  to  attain  progrf?s.  and  espec- 
ially in  improvenient,  let  US'  first  estab- 
lish the  meaning  of  the  word  "pedi- 
gree." According  to  Webster  it  means 
"an  account  or  register  of  ancestor-." 
Such  accountb  or  regi=.lers  are  kept 
with  i.;reat  care  by  breeders  of  thor- 
oughbred horses,  cows,  doss  and  swine. 
And  not  only  that,  but  the  individual 
excellence  of  each  one  is  recoriled — 
horses   for   swiiiness   and  endurance. 


cows  for  milk,  butter  or  beef,  dogs 
pointers  or   setters,    or  whatever  the 
different    breeds    are    or    have  been 
trained  for. 

Why  should  the  breeders  of  all  theso 
different  animals  go  to  so  much  trouble 
and  expense  to  establish  and  retain  a 
register  of  ancestors?  Because  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  excellencies  or 
superior  virtues  are  tran.smissible  from 
parents  to  their  offspring.  Nnt  only  ihe 
good,  but  the  bad  qualities  are  also- 
transmissible  or  hereditabl?. 

Since  we  are  all  after  the  good  quali- 
ties, and  if  possible  make  them  pr;rma- 
nent,  it  is  necessary  to  k.^ep  such  a 
record  or  pedigree.  Let  me  quote,  now, 
Mr.  Lloyd  in  his  article  on  pedigree, 
viz:  "Let  me  bring  my  flock  up  to  20O 
eggs  average  if  I  can  and  I  will  cast 
pedigree  to  the  winds,  and  select  my 
best  layers  for  any  season,  breeders, 
etc."  At  the  end  of  his  article  he  says: 
"My  nest  boxes  give  me  the  record  of 
eggs  laid  by  every  pullet,"  etc.  Is  not 
Mr.  L.  aware  that  he  is  at  work  estab- 
lishing a  pedigree? 

I  have  not  read  Mr.  Silve.rstine's  arti- 
cle in  "Farm  Poultry,"  but  as  he  is  the 
inventor  of  the  "Eureka"  nest  box,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  he  has  got  the  cor- 
rect idea  as  to  the  improvemejit  of  the 
laying  qualities  of  our  poultry. 

No,  pedigree  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  improve  the  laying,  or  any  other  de- 
sira^ble  qualities,  in  our  poultry,  and 
here  is  another  point  which  I  have  not 
seen  mentioned  anywhere,  and  that  is,, 
a  good  laying  strain  of  any  breed  can 
be  developed  sooner  through  the  male 
or  paternal  side.  The  mother  hen  will 
hardly  ever  transmit  her  200-egg  record 
directly  to  her  pullet  offspring,  but  her 
cockerel  offspring,  used  as  breeders, 
w-ill  do  it  with  much  more  certainty  of 
success. 

To  work  that  way  one  must  have  two 
or  more  pens  not  related  to  avoid  in- 
breeding, which  tends  to  reduce  weight 
and  vigor.  A  good-sized  book  could  be 
written  and  not  exhaust  the  subject, 
so  I  will  close  my  few  remarks  and 
leave  to  others  to  elata-orate  on  the 
theme. 


THE  TRIALS  OF  A  CLIMATE. 

J.  S.  Gorsuch,  Hamilton,  N.  Dakota, 

Will  you  give  me  a  little  space  for  one 
of  your  readers  of  this  cold,  dismal 
land  of  the  Dakotas,  where  the  ther- 
mometer goes  down  to  forty  degrees 
and  up  to  one  hundred:  where  an  old 
hen  hatches  one  morning  and  the  next 
morning,  not  recognizing  the  chickens, 
the  poultryman  has  her  for  break- 
fast, as  her  own  chicken.s  die  of 
grief,  thinking  some  harm  has  over- 
taken them.  Now.  don't  all  you 
poultrymen,  and  women,  too,  break 
your  necks  to  get  here  to  raise 
chickens,  for  there  are.  drawbacks; 
yes,  drawbacks.  There  aj-e  the  skunks 
across  the  way,  weasels  a  little  further 
on,  and  the  boys  with  their  dogs — your 
near  neighbors — not  to  mention  lice, 
roup,  cholera  and  all  other  ills  that 
chickens  are  heir  to.  But  if  you  do 
comie,  bring  the  "Poultry  Keeper."  You 
will  find  it  a  friend  in  the  time  of  need. 
To  show  me  the  value  of  the  illustra- 
tions, my  chickens  took  the  roup  a  few 
days  after  I  received  the  books.  I 
checked  the  disease  with  the  remedies- 
recommended,  but  I  should  have  used 
the  cure,  the  one  where  you  apply  the 
hatchet.  That's  sure.  Poultry  pays  if 
you  have  the  experience. 


Publisher's  Department. 

We  mark  this  notice  to  call  your  attentioa 
to  the  value  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  as  a 
medium  to  reach  the  peojile.  Notice  that  it 
does  not  go  over  their  heads  but  "walks  and 
talks"  with  them.  Your  advertisement  will 
not  be  buried  out  of  sight. 

This  paragraph  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  you  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
for  examination,  and  to  show  to  others  inter- 
ested in  poultry',  as  we  do  not  think  any  poul- 
try raiser  can  afford  to  be  without  The  Poul- 
try* KEEPERandthe  "  Illustrator  Quarterly."" 
Read  all  about  it  in  this  copy  and  let  us  hea« 
from  you. 
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Cold  en  Wyandotte  eggs  and  stock  for  sale 
J.  SCHOLZ,  ERIE,  PA.    Circular  Free. 

Black  and  Buff  Leghorns.  B.  P.  Rocks.  16 
eggs,  SI.  J.  C.  Stauffer,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Buff  Rocks  only.  Eggs.  $4  per  52.  Cir. 
free.   A.  A.  CROFF,  Lederachsville,  Pa. 

?.  C.  B.  Lcffhorn  es;gs  iOc  per  IS;  Si.o"  per  100.  Salis- 
facliou  guaruuleed.  B.  V.  LANH,  Lueon.IU. 

20  Eggs  for  SI.  P.  Kks.,  Wvns.,  Less.  20  oilier 
variiios.  CalalOKUo-'c.   J.  A.  Kuljreclit.  Tellorcl,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  exclusively.  Eggs 
$l.5o.  J.  H.  Davis,  Caledonia,  Onio. 


26  eggs  100. .«:).. 'ji;  W.Rooks  exclusively.  1st 
|ieu  -M  Kouhosler  'ii'.!.    F.  13.  Purrish,  \V.  (Jieece,  N.  V 

White  and  B.  Minorcas.  Eggs  SI  per  15. 
Pure  bred.      S.  A.  Shaw,  Winthrop,  N.  Y. 


ThoroMehh'Pd  !>.  Bralinias  exchisivelr.  Egtrs'l 
r>er  i.T.  $."  per  100.    N.  A.  Uiijiuid.  :LeKoy,  New  York. 

Black  Minorcas  andRedCaps.  Eggs  SI  per 
15.   J.  H.  Lanterman,  E.  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Black  Minorca  Eggs.  75c  per  15.  Hatch 
guaranteed.  R.L.  Whitehill,  Clearfield,  Pa 

White  Dottes  and  Barred  Rox.  Eggs  S2 
per  13,  S5  per  40.    A.  C  Tuttle,  Galiop,  Ohio. 

W.  P.  ROCKS  exclusivelv.  Esf-'s  for  select  mat- 
iDgs.n.SO  per  setting.  J.  S.  Hoffman,  Sbaron.Pu. 

EGGS.— M.  B.  TiirkCTS.  B.  P.  Rocks  and  P.  Ducks 
Choice  stock.      F.  e;  FERGUSON,  Cavett,  O. 

50c.  perdoz.:  $3.50  per  100.  Wyckoff  strain 
W.  Leg.  Ksgs.  Seymour  Bishop.  Cheshire.  Conn 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  Eggs  «l  perl3 
.L.H.STEWART,  94o  W.  9th  bt.,  Erie,  Pa. 

■W.  H.  Saxe,  Palenville.  N.  Y.  S.  L.Wyandottes 
a  specialty.    Egg.  ^l  per  sitting  of  la.    Circular  tree. 

Buff  Leghorns  a  Specialty.  13  eggs  59c.; 
26,  75c.      F.  STRONG,  Millington,  Mich. 


'BUFF  LEGHORNS  and  While  Minorcas.  Eggs, 
rjlper  13.     L.  V.  DAVIDSON,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

iBarred  Rocks.  Stock  and  eggs.  Win.  at  Toungs- 
aown.  Ashtabuln.,0.  CHAS.  J.  WEBB.  Dewey.  Ohio. 

EGGS  for  hatching.  B.  P.  K'ks,  $1  for  13,  er  f 6  a 
hundred.      Robt."  W.  Lusby,  Kennedyville,  Md. 


S,C.  B.  LEGHORNS.-Lieggs,  $1  ;  HO,  U.  Males 
score  114  to  .0.        O,  P.  PHILLIPS,  Amo,  Ind. 


R.  C.  B.  &  W.  LEGHORNS.  Silver  Wyandottcs. 
ISeggs.n.  J.  W.  COOK,  Poneto,  Ind. 

TABER'S  W.  P.  ROCKS  are  money  makers. 
Eggs,  $1  per  1.5.  S.  A.  TABER,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

9oc.  per  15,  or  $.5  per  lO.i  for  thoroughbred 
eggs.  Catalogue  free.  2->  varieties,  t  ertility 
guaranteed.      Brookside  Farm,  Nelson,  Pa. 


POULTRY  PRINTING  EXCLUSIVELY.  l0iot 
each, cards,  envelopes  anduule  heads,  for  SI.  prepaid. 
Samplefree,    F.  Van  Hoevenburg,  Ruby,  N  Y. 

EGGS.  C.  I.  GAMES,  B.  COCHINS,  B.  P. 
ROCKS,  SI. 00  per  15.  E.  R.  N.  Pheasants, 
$3.00  per  13.  dno.  A.  Freed,  Souderton,  Pa. 

«OSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  EGGS 
■«i  npr  13  from  good  prize-winning  stock. 
SoPE  k  POPeTlOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY^ 

WHITE  MINORCA    EGGS,    SI.OO  PER  15. 

F  SCHAUBLE,  successorto  W.  J. 

BLE,  324  East  22nd  Street,  Erie,.  Penna. 


ECGS.-White  Wy'ns.,$l  per  15.  P.Ducks  ?1  per 
U-  Toulouse  Geese,  12  cents  each.  AU  high-scor- 
ing birds         W.  B.  HALL,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 

sTEggs.    B.  Rocks, W.  Legs,  S.  Sebrights, 
Bantams    None  better.   Circular  tells  all. 
J  AS?  HALLENBECK,  ALTAMONT,  N.  Y. 

AN  CON  AS.  The  breed  admitted  to  the  new  Stand- 
ard Eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  Poultry  Circ'r.  tree. 
J.  L.  BUMP&  SON,  Whitney's  Point,  N.Y. 

ftrt^vTcKER  YARDS,  Great  Kills,  New  York 

Barred  Kocks.  While  Wyaiuloites,  IVl^n  l)n,  ks^  best 
strains,  G uaraiitee  good  results.  EGGS,  SI  tor  la. 

A  P  ALLEN,  Wesleyville,  Pa.,Lt.  Brahmas 
CV  W  lA'gborns,  B.  P.  Uocks,  S,  S.  Hamburgs,  \\ 
To  .huis  1  ekin  Ducks.  Eggs,  U  per  i:i;  .-2.ou  per  40 


BR&BAZON'S  POULTRY  G&TALOGUE 

pnrr|    Ifs.ibe.iuty ;  o»er50coloretl  plnles.  lllus- 
,  r  n  1. 1  ■    triitts  aii'l  describes  fine  Turkfrys,  fJeese, 
Uucka  iindchk-kfiis;i,'ives  prices  of  fowls  &  etrps.  Flopst 
BQyer*»  Guide  piilili-.hoit,  lurlose  K'c.  for  (M.Btage,  otc, 

J,  R.  BrabazoD,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  37.  Delavan,  VVis. 

SAVE  MDUEY 

and  stop  feeding  non-pro- 
fitable fowls.    Tell  which 
liens  pay  their  keep  by  us- 
ngthe  EUREKA  NESTBOX. 
Jne  box  IS  eiiouRn  for  any 
of  lave-rs.    NO  TRAPS 
TO  SET.    Easy  to  make  and 
use.    Never  fails.  Plans 
and  permit  to  build  for  »3. 

  HARTNEST  PARK, 

Prosp«tw(.Street,  Framingham,  Mass. 


FATTENING  POULTRY  FOR  THE  EXPORT 
TRADE. 

In  our  issue  of  December  6th,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Tuill,  Carleton  Place,  Ont.,  gave 
some  particulars  regarding  an  experi- 
ment in  fattening  poultry  for  the  Brit- 
ish markets  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  poultry  thus  fattened 
have  been  shipped  to  Liverpool,  where 
they  will  be  sold  and  reported  upon 
later.  A  similar  experiment  was  con- 
ducted at  Bondville,  Que.,  from  which 
the  poultry  when  fattened  was  sent  to 
the  London  market.  The  chickens  were 
fattened  for  periods  of  three  to  five 
weeks  before  they  were  killed,  when 
they  were  put  up  in  crates  for  shipment 
to  Great  Britain.  There  is  a  great  and 
growing  demand  in  Great  Britain  for 
properly  fattened  poultry.  Two  years 
ago  the  imports  of  poultry  into  Great 
Britain  exceeded  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth.  The  quality  of 
the  flesh  is  said  to  be  very  much  im- 
proved in  whiteness,  tenderness  and 
flavor  by  this  special  fattening  process. 

To  furtiier  test  the  ciuality  of  the 
meat  produced  Prof.  Robertson,  Agri- 
cultural and  Dairy  Commissioner,  put 
up  a  number  of  chickens  to  fatten  at 
his  own  place.  He  bought  ordinary 
chickens  in  the  Ottawa  market.  When 
he  got  them  home  he  killed  three  rep- 
resentative ones.  These  weighed,  after 
plucking,  eight  pounds  eight  ounces. 
After  the  chickens  (over  90  altogether) 
had  been  fattened  for  36  days  on.  the 
fine  ground  oats  and  skim  milk,  three 
other  representative  chickens  were 
killed.  They  weighed,  when  the  feathers 
were  off,  16  pounds  4  ounces.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  difference  in  the 
edible  part  from  the  chickens  killed  be- 
fore being  fattened  and  the  chickens 
killed  after  being  fattened  for  a  period 
of  36  days.  The  following  is  the 
weight  of  three  chickens; 

Before  After 
fatten-  fat- 
ing, t'ing. 
Ibsoz  Ibsoz 

With  feathers  off   8    8      16  4 

Ready  for  cooking   5    2      11  6 

After  being  cooked  and 

left  cool  for  two  days.       3   8       9  2 

Bones    1    2        1  11 

EditDle  portion    2    6        7  6 

This  shows  that  there  was  three  times 
more  edible  portion  from  the  fattened 
chickens  than  from  the  others,  and 
every  ounce  of  it  was  of  better  quality. 
The  fattening  gives  increased  value  to 
every  pound  of  live  weight  at  which 
the  chickens  were  put  up.  The  chickens 
when  put  in  were  worth  at  the  outside 
six  cents  a  pound,  which  would  be 
equal  to  25  3-4  cents  each.  The  same 
chickens  when  fattened  were  better 
value  to  the  consumer  at  10  cents  per 
pound,  which  would  be  equal  to  63  3-4 
cents  per  chicken.  To  give  each  chicken 
the  increased  value  of  43  cents,  the  food 
consumed  was  worth  15  1-2  cents.  That 
does  not  allow  anything  for  the  labor 
of  fattening  the  chickens. — "Farming," 
Toronto. 


RULE  FOR  FEEDING  DUCKS. 

Tlie  following  is  said  to  be  Mr.  James 
Rankin's  rule  for  feeding  ducks:  "Dur- 
ing the  autumn  and  winter  months  feed 
twice  each  day  about  equal  parts  of 
cornmeal,  wheat  bran  and  boiled  tur- 
nips or  potatoes,  with  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  beef  scraps.  At  noon  give  a 
small  amount  of  dry  food,  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  cracked  corn,  oats  and 
wheat.  When  the  birds  commence  lay- 
ing, as  they  will  about  January,  grad- 
ually increase  the  quantity  of  meal  and 
animal  food,  porportionately  decreasing 
the  amount  of  bran.  This  is  what  one 
might  term  training  for  egg  production. 
The  feeding  of  meat  scraps  keeps  the 
ducks  strong  and  healthy — in  good  con- 
dition to  use  the  heavier  feeding  when 
eggs  are  wanted.  It  is  a  common  mis- 
take to  half  starve  the  hens  when  they 
are  not  laying,  and  then  crowd  food 
I  into  them  when  they  begin."  , 


Barred  P.  Rocks,  choice  purebred  birds, 
farm  range.   Eggs  SI  per  15,  S3  per  50, 

S5  per  100.  E.J,  Bull,  Yellow  Springs, O,  Box83. 

S.  G.  Bealer,  Passer,  Pa.,  breeder  of  10 
leading  varieties  of  poultry.  EGGS  SI.OO 
per  15,  $2.00  per40.    Catalogue  free. 

Pea  Comb  Ply.  Rocks,  Barred.  White.  Butl. 
Blackand  Brown,  also  R.  C,  W.  F.  B.  Spanish, 

Belgian  Hares.   O.  G.  Vanderhoof.  Brazil,  Indiana. 

HENRY  MOHR,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  fine  Bar. 

Wh.  and  Butl  P.  Kock,  BuO  and  Br.  Leghorn.  I.t. 
and  Dark  Brahma,  Buff  and  Gold  Wyandotte,  B. 
Minorcas,  S.  S.  Hamburgs.   Eggs,  Ij,  »1,UU;  4U,  H^i.OO. 

Buff  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns, Fancv  prizewinners  and  high  scoring  birds 
in  mv  yards  this  year.  Eggs  $-,i.lJil  and  f:i,UO  jierlp, 
Charles  J.  Stuckey,  Mechanicsburg,  O. 

15  Eggs  SI.  All  varieties  of  Leghorns,  P,  Kocks, 
Minorcas,  Wvandotles,  Brahmas.  Bantams— Golden 
and  Sil.  Seabright,  Wh,  Polish,  Bed  Pyle,  B.  Cochin 
and  Bl.  R.  Comb.  B.  L.Osborne,  Bo.t  K, Green,  N,  Y. 

O.  F.  Ferris,  Berwick,  Pa,,  breeder  of  S.  C,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Light  Brahmas,  Bull  Cochins.  Partridge 
Cochins,  S.  L^  Wyandoties,  G,  Ij,  Wyandottes,  All 
eggs  ?1  per  15;  ;l.Toper5U,   Birds  strictly  hrst-class. 

ON  TOP  AGAIN  I  Barred 

and  W.  Rocks  and  B.  Langs.  18 
prizes  at  North  Bend  and  Neb. 
MILLER,  North  Bend,  Neb. 


Wlillef's  fioch 

State  Shows.  WM. 


EXHIBITIONB.B.RED  GAMES;  also  Bl'k 
Red  and  Brown  Red  Pit  Games.  With  25 
years  experience  we  breed  winners.  Birds  and  eggs 
for  sale.      E.  R.  SPAULDINC,  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 


18  VARIETIES  of  Standard  bred  Poultry. 
3  of  Buffs.  Eggs,  SI  for  15.  Stock  low  in 
price  and  No.  I  in  quality.  Send  for  list. 
P.  E.    TWINING,  Propr.,  KIPTON,  OHIO. 

ADIRONDACK  BLACK  M  INORCAS  Exclu- 
sively. Winners  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 
Bred  in  line.  Layers.  Eggs,  .:3;  2  sets,  ,5  sets,  no. 
Circular,   J,  H,  DOANB,  Box4  u,  Gouverneur,  N,Y, 

Buff,  Lt,  and  Dk,  Brahmas,  Buff,  W,  and  B, 

P,  Rocks,  BuHand  Got  Wyans.  B.  .Minorcas,  S,C,  B, 
and  W.  Leg.,  R,  and  S,  C.  Br.  Leg..  Bull  Bant.  Eggs, 
;lperl5;  ?2  per4U.   S.  K.  MOH  R,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

BUFFS   ONLY,     Cochin    hens,  Leghorn 

cockerels  and  pullets;  Plymouth  Kock  and  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels,  .*1  each.  Eggs  H  per  l.i.  Circular 
free.      J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville,  Va. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  seem  to  be  in  the 
lead  as  to  popularity,  being  best  for  all  places  and 
purpo.ses.  Thoroughbred  young  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.    POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesbuig,  Pa. 

THE  PERFECTED  INCUBATOR. -200  Eggs 

$25,1)0,  Installments  or  rented.  The  Perlected 
Kegulator  for  any  incubator.  Two  cent  stamp  for 
circular.  H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass. 

R,C.  B.  LEGHORNS  A  SPECIALTY.  Black 

Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  from  prize  win- 
ners ou  per  i  >;  -^2.  per  Incubators  supplied, 
i4.j"'per  iOu.   J.L.RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  O. 

UO^^U^^^    Always  Winners  For 
.Brahmas       Nineteen  Years. 
Choice  Stock  for  Sale.    Eggs  in  Season. 
ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  Illinois. 

SEND    FIVE    CENTS  OR 
 ,  STAMPS  FOR  lOO-PACE 

Book  of  INCCBATOKS  AM)  Bl!(  mUK  It^  TO  J.L. 
CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  This  ad 
is  good  for  J5.U0  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator. 


EUREKA 


EGGS 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  AND  BRONZE  TUR- 

keys.  Uucks.  Geese.  White  Guineas.  Indian  Games, 
Lt".  Brahmas,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Kocks, W. 
Wyandottes,  Legs,  and  Minorcas,  Eggs  for  broilers, 
Cir.   D.  A.  Mount.  Lock  Bo-x  IJ.  Jamesburg,  N,  J. 

ROSE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  ROSE 
COMB  WHITE  MINORCAS,  BUFF  PLY- 
MOUTH ROCKS,  EGGS  AND  STOCK. 

L    E,  CRUMBLING 
Lee  Cross  Roads,    Cumberland  Co.,  Pa 

SI, 00  per  13  ;  S5  per  100  ; 

from  extra  choice  B,  and  Wh. 
P.  Rocks.  S.  and  Wh.  Wyan  s. 
S.C.B.  i  W.  Legs.  M.  B.  W.  llol.  Turkey  and  Tou- 
louse Geese  eggs,  20c each.  Oakland  Farm,  Kelsey,  O. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Exclusively. 

2  years  careful  breeding.   Eggs  from  choice  niat- 
ings.  haying  farm  range,  tl.iU  per  16;  S2.5U  per  oU; 
fli.liDporo  :  f.T.i!"  I'cr  11"'.  Address 
FRANK  L.McELHENY,  Black  Creek,  N.Y- 

en  rppc  cno  to    's  for  si.  Two 

OU  tbUO  run  4>3.  Medicated  Nest  Eggs 
with  each  order.  2n  varieties  of  best  strains.  Poor 
hatches  duplicaled  at  half  price.  '2'A  years  as  breed- 
ers. Circular  free,  with  premiums  won.  Mostly 
farm  range.     Whitney  Bros.,  Triangle,  N.  Y. 

PURE-BRED  POULTRY  '^ul%^o'*oV 

nark  Braliiuas,  Lt,  Brahmas,  Buff  Brahmas,  While 
P,  Kocks,  But!  P,  Kocks,  I'ca-conib  P.  Kock,  Bt  Leg., 
P.C.B,  Leg..  W.  Leg.,  Bl,  Leg.,  Bt.  Wyan..Gol.  Wvan. 
F.   M.   SCHULER,   Quakertown,  Perina 

Mammoth  Pekin 
Duck  Eggs  for  any 
standard  variety  of 
poultry  or  200  lbs, 
best  limestone  grit,  freight  paid  to  your 
station,  forsetting  of  eggs.  Stamp  for  re- 
ply. Silver  Creek  Poultry  Ranch,  Lockport,  Hi 

Incubator  and  Brooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP.  The 

Oakes  Adjustable  Thermometer. 
Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Thermosta- 
tic Bars  and  Regulators  of  all  kinds 
a  6i)eciaUy.  Catalogue  free.  Addresa 
R.  OAKES,  Bloomineton,  Indiana. 
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MR.  DOANE  S  BLACK  MINORCAS. 

At  our  special  request  Mr.  J.  H. 
"Doane,  box  400.  Gouverneur,  N.  T.,  sent 
«s  a  cut  of  his  Black  Minorca  cock, 
^'Adirondack  Chief,"  which  is  given  in 
this  issue,  and  on  our  reciuesting  him 
^;o  give  an  account  of  his  flock  he  wrote 
.as  follows: 

••What  constitutes  practical  qualities 
in  Black  llinorcas?  First,  and  of 
greatest  importance,  is  'a  prolific  egg 
yield.'  It  matters  not  if  one  is  breed- 
ing for  exhibition  stock,  or  for  a  good 
supply  of  eggs  alone,  the  same  end  to 
~be  aimed  at  in  either  case  is  a  strain 
that  will  lay  the  most  eggs  from  Jan- 
uary to  January.  It  is  astonishing  to 
get  letters  from  so  many,  thating  that 
their  Minorcas  are  good  layers  in 
■  spring,  summer  and  fall,  but  that  they 
cannot  get  them  to  lay  in  winter. 
The  first  year  I  kept  Minorcas,  (1891), 
we  had  very  few  eggs  from  November 
to  February,  but  since  then  there  has 
been  no  time  that  we  have  failed  to  get 
•eggs  all  through  the  long  winter 
months;  by  giving  especial  attention  to 
reelecting  females  that  develop  standard 
irequirements.  and  such  as  prove  the 
breed  characteristic,  '•prolific  layers  of 
large  white  eggs  and  plenty  of  them," 
utility  and  beauty  has  been  combined 
-in  my  Black  Minorcas. 

"One  of  the  especial  points  in  favor  of 
-Black  Minorcas  is  that  we  do  not  resort 
•to  double  matings,  or  a  separate  mat- 
ling  for  males,  and  another  for  females, 
■aand  this  brings  us  down  to  the  question 
>ot  mating  for  best  results,  but  as  the 
-mating  season  is  past  I  wish  only  to 
U.ouch  upon  this  point,  to  point  to  the 
-S:a.ct  that  in  every  instance  my  winning 
;females  have  been  good  layers. 

"The  accompanying  cut  of  "Adiron- 
"dack  Chief,'  first  prize  cock  at  Madison 
;Square  Garden,  New  YorK,  in  189S,  is  a 
"^•ery  accurate  illustration  of  one  of  the 
best    Minorca    males    ever    bred  in 
-America;   he  was   pronounced   by  de- 
feated exhibitors   as  an  exceptionally 
-  fine  bird,  and  in  size,  type  and  color  an 
ideal  Minorca.   Artist  Sewell  says  of 
the  bird  at  time  of  sending  me  the  cut: 
"Your  bird  was  a  splendid  model:  I 
"would  find  it  difficult  to  improve  upon 
him;  the  work  is  a  truthful  portraiture 
of  what  I  saw  in  the  bird.'    This  bird 
was  the  result  of  my  own  mating,  and 
I  have  his  dam,  now  five  years  old, 
Aveight  8  3-4  pounds  at  mating  time, 
'February.    Sisters,  sons  and  daughters 
of  •Adirondack  Chief,'  with  a  very  few 
■exceptions,     have     developed  above 
'Standard  weight,'  and   such  qualities, 
<good   Minorca   type,    and   the  desired 
jgreen  black  color,  combined  with  good 
■■egg  produ(  tion,  is  not  the  result  of  a 
'slipshod  method,'  which  is  no  method 
"in  breeding,  but  the  result  of  careful 
:;selection  of  the  breeding  stock,  giving 
•careful  attention  to  the  defects,  as  well 
■••as  the  desirable  points  in  mating  and 


'keeping  the  chicks  growing,'  from  the 
shell  to  maturity,  and  then  the  care  is 
only  intensified  to  induce  a  better  egg 
yield  in  the  pullets  which  must  follow 
to  build  up  a  good  laying  strain. 

"Unlike  some  breeders,  I  cannot  claim 
all  the  good  qualities  for  the  bird  of  my 
choice;  but  to  those  who  wish  better 
results,  or  who  contemplate  the  selec- 


QAME  AND  GAME  BANTAM  CLUB. 

The  National  Exhibition  Game  and 
Game  Bantam  Club  has  kept  quiet  for 
two  months,  a  long  time  for  "pushers" 
to  be  silent,  but  they  want  the  public 
to  miss  them,  and  this  notice  Is  to  state 
that  even  if  they  are  not  in  print  in 
every  issue  of  every  paper  they  are 
working  in  other  ways  and  are  moving 


tion  of  a  breed  that  will  give  'prompt 
response  to  proper  treatment,'  I  can 
honestly  recommend  Black  Minorcas. 
The  time  Ls  fast  going  by  when  the  call 
for  standard  requirements  alone  is  in- 
quired after  in  producing  fresh  blood, 
and  the  breeder  who  does  not  give 
especial  attention  to  the  farmers'  wants 
of  a  strain  that  will  yield  a  good  egg 
supply  must  soon  awaken  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  has  lost  sight  of  the  main 
characteristic  of  what  constitutes  'prac- 
tical Black  Minorcas.'  " 


along  just  the  same.  Tne  membership 
is  constantly  growing  and  the  steadily 
increasing  interest  in  the  Club  and  the 
varieties  they  represent  is  most  satis- 
factory. It  all  presages  a  happy  future 
for  the  Games  and  Game  Bantams,  and 
a  reusing-  big  annual  show  next  year. 
It  is  not  too  early  to  work  for  that  re- 
member. Every  one  who  has  the  we— 
fare  of  these  varieties  at  heart  should 
hasten  to  join  the  club  and  unite  their 
efforts  with  them  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  laudable  plans. 
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ORROCCO  LETTERS 

NO.  48. 

{C(iiiliiiii('<l  liViii  Mdich.) 

There  are  viirious  stamlpoiiits  from  whicli 
tcj  sHze  upon  the  poultry  husiiu-ss,  and  from 
at  least  two  of  them  the  view  at  first  sight  ap- 
jiears  to  be  the  same,  same,  viz.:  that  of  the 
•veteran,  siieeessfiil  poulterer  and  that  of  the 
enthusiastic  heginner.  The  fuiiuer  having 
long  a>;o  passed  the  experimental  period  has 
now  nothing  to  do  but  continue  the  methods 
that  have  for  years  expanded  his  wallet,  or 
increased  his  l)ank  account,  and  avoid  those 
which  formerly  led  to  disaster,  and  he  sees  no 
reason  why  the  beginner,  to  whom  he  lias  fre- 
i|Ueiitly  and  cheerfully  and  patiently  and 
thoroughly  given  his  best  advice,  should  not 
imitate  liim  in  both  these  particulars  and 
reach  the  same  success.  The  begiuneralso  is 
equally  sanguine  and  confidently  expects  to 
keep  pace  with  the  veteran  and  possibly  out- 
strip hini.  and  tin-  thought  of  failure  is  the  re- 
motest idea  thai  linds  lodgment  in  his  unsoph- 
isticated noddle. 

From  these  two  standpoints  then  the  out- 
look at  first  sight  is  bright  and  seems  to  be 
the  same  ;  but  alas,  there  is  a  second  sight, 
whicli  in  the  case  of  the  beginner,  freqtiently 
dispels  the  illusion  and  destroys  the  picture. 
We  do  not  rel'ertothe  "  second  sight  "  claimed 
by  ijvophets  and  seers  which  enables  us  to 
peep  into  dim  futui-ity,  although  we  will  not 
deny  that  to  the  oliserving  veteran  poultry- 
man,  in  thecasc  of  many  begini;ers.  an  unfor- 
tunate i-esult  is  clearly  visible  from  the  start, 
but  we  refer  to  the  sight  which  is  retrospec- 
tive; to  the  sorrowful  sight  which  so  often 
jjresents  itself  after  failure  has  been  realized, 
and  alter  time  and  money  and  labor  have 
lieen  lost.  T/ich  comes  the  second  sight  referred 
to  ;  the  sight  of  blasted  hopes,  of  disappoint- 
ments and  discouragements,  the  sight  which 
avails  nothing,  but  iciih  it  conies  the  question, 
and  certainly  a  pertinent  and  important  one, 
and  which  we  will  take  for  our  text  : 

HVi.v  (lid  itot  tlic  beiiiniier  reach  the  siiccexs  of  the 
vricruii 

We  once  used  to  wonder  why. but  we  wonder 
at  it  110  longer.  The  only  wonder  to  us  is  that 
the  beginner  lasts  as  long  as  he  does.  If  an 
innocent  and  unarmed  youth  were  travelling 
t  lirougli  a  howling  wilderness  infested  with 
wildcats,  wolves,  bears,  hyenas,  1  ons,  tigers, 
dealers  in  modern  poultry  supplies  ana  appli- 
ances, bahnued  rations,  chopped  clover,  sar- 
saparilla,  lice  powder,  animal  meal,  soothing 
syrup,  mica  grit,  embalmed  beef,  incubators, 
brooders,  celery  compound,  bone  mills,  patent 
nest  boxes  at  §40  each,  and  cheaper  than  dirt, 
poultry  book  publishers,  war  secretaries,  jack- 
asses, commissary  generals,  skunks,  politi- 
tians,  polecats,  imperialists  and  expansion- 
ists, hypocrites,  liar,  thieves  and  murderers, 
Filipinos,  cannibals.  Mormons,  vipers,  wine- 
bibbers  and  professional  scoundi'els  generally, 
and  escaped  with  his  LIFE,  that  indeed  would 
be  something  to  wonder  at,  but  if  nought  but 
tlie  fragment  of  an  ear  and  one  of  his  eye- 
brows remained  to  tell  the  tale,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  astonishment,  because  the 
struggle  was  so  unequal  that  no  other  result 
could  be  expected. 

Now  the  newly  fledged  nou  I  try-raiser  in 
ilusedaysof  modern  long-headed,  sciejitific- 
ally  and  delilierately  planned  rascality  anil 
legalized  robljery,  has  to  encounter  dangers 
compared  with  which  the  above  named  are 
merely  as  child's  play,  or  as  delightful  fore- 
runners of  the  ai)proaching  millennium, and  to 
render  his  case  still  more  hopeless  and  ap- 
palling, he  seems  to  be  given  over  to  the 
butfettiugs  of  Satan,  who  is  so  thoroughly  dis- 
guised as  an  angel  of  light  as  almost  to  deceive 
the  very  elect.  The  eagle-eyed  band  of  "Forty 
Thii-ves''  with  their  countless  emissaries,  are 
continually  on  the  alert  for  newly  stricken 
subjects  of  poultry  fever,  and  not  one  can  hope 
to  escape  their  vigilance,  for  at  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  the  name  and  resi- 
dence and  pedigiee  of  the  un  fortunate  sufferer 
is  heralded  throughout  their  ranks,  lie  is 
spotted  as  a  "tenderfoot''  iind  becomes  a 
target  for  the  entire  band. 

We  read  of  pickpoeketsat  a  fire,  and  of  their 
signal  code,  by  wh'ch  any  number  ofthe  gang 
can  ((uickly  conci'iit rale  their  forces  from  far 
ami  near  when  dcsi I'.ilile.  anil  we  read  of 
liuniaii  monsters  who  rob  the  dead  and  dying 
and  wounded  on  the  lield  of  battlir,  and  of 
other  fiends  who  feather  their  nes's  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  fever-turned  brain  of  dying 
ridatives  to  have  their  last  will  and  testament 
di-.iwii  in  their  favor,  and  our  ilelist.ation  of 
such  animals  surpasses  the  jiowi-r  of  expres- 
sion, but  what  shall  be  said  of  the  organized 
band  of  vultures  and  vampires  who  hover  over 
and  deliberately  attack  t  he  unfortunate  victim 
of  hen  fever,  when  the  brain  is  uii-side-down, 
the  mind  unbalanced  and  the  power  of  re- 


sistance and  self-defense  is  jiaralyzed  ?  Look 
at  the  formidalile  array  of  advertising  philan- 
thropists and  benefactors,  armed  to  the  teeth 
with  such  friendly  weapons  as  gatling  guns, 
and  heavier  batteries,  and  with  horse,  foot 
and  dragoon,  all  drawn  up  in  battle  array 
against  liiiii,  and  every  weapon  pointing  with 
unerring  aim  at  the  wallet  of  the  forlorn  and 
forsaken  victim.  Unless  some  interposing 
hand  comes  to  the  rescue  and  delivei-s  him 
from  the  attack  of  these,  his  friends,  his  bank 
account  within  a  montli  will  be  pumped  as 
dry  as  a  contribution  box,  and  his  condition 
both  financial  and  lotherwise,  will  speedily 
become  such,  that  in  comparison  with  him, 
our  ancient  friend  ,lob  and  the  man  who  went 
down  from  .Jeru.salem  to  .Jeriidio  may  be  said 
to  have  had  a  picnic. 

The  good  old  hymn  says  "  I'eset  with  snares 
on  every  hand,''  and  lo !  how  truly  doth  this 
describe  the  predicament  of  the  poultry  be- 
ginner. Indeed  he  realizes  this  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  in  endeavoring  to  avoid  some  of 
them,  he  falls  into  others  just  as  bad.  In  his 
dilemma  he  subscribes  for  a  poultry  paper, 
"  The  Inspired  Poultry  Oracle  "  (as  a  drown- 
ing man  grasps  at  a  straw),  and  although  it  is 
Vol.  1,  No.  1.  and  was  utterly  unknown  until 
two  days  before,  yet  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it 
has  a  bona  fide  sworn  circulation  of  aOO,000, 
which  is  rapidly  increasing  :  must  be  true, 
because  it  is  so  stated  on  the  first  page  ;  fur- 
thermore, it  is  the  best  poultry  paper  on 
earth,  sure,  bei.ause  it  distinctly  says  so,  and  in 
fact  om  half  of  it  is  devoted  to  explaining 
how  valuable  the  other  half  is,  and  the  half 
thus  described  is  in  turn  filled  with  imaginary 
compliments  from  highly  pleased  subscribers 
who  never  existed — hence  I  here  can  he  no 
doubt  as. to  the  value  and  infallibility  ofthe 
publication.  His  first  attention  is  naturally 
drawn  to  the  numerous  advertisements,  repre- 
senting various  things  of  which  it  is  affirmed 
the  poultiyman  stands  in  perishing  need.  In- 
deed he  never  imagined  that  such  an  array  of 
trumpery  was  required,  or  could  be  found  on 
the  entire  surface  of  the  globe.  His  first  sub- 
jects of  investigation  are  the  incubators  and 
the  brooders,  wliir.h  he  wisely  regards  as 
without  question  ofthe  very  first  importance, 
because  tiiey  are  the  very  foundation  and  cor- 
ner stone  of  the  entire  ])oultiy  business,  and 
without  them  the  industry  would  experience 
a  set-back  from  which  it  could  not  po.ssibly  re- 
cover until  the  machines  again  came  into 
vogue,  iint  witness  his  perplexity  in  regard 
to  them.  He  soon  diseoveisto  his  cost,  that  the 
incubator  and  brooder  most  extensively  and 
un  blush  i  ugly  ad  verLised  in  every  possible  place 
where  such  an  ad.  could  possibly  be  admitted, 
even  in  religious  papers,  are  the  very  worst 
pills  in  the  box,  and  are  complained  of  more 
than  all  others  combined.  Another  manufac- 
turer claims  to  have  the  very  best  on  earth, 
and  a  dozen  other  manufacturers  also  claim 
the  same  thing.  Suddenly  up  pops  a  mush- 
room stating  that  /(/,•!  are  decidedly  the  best, 
and  also  that  he  is  the  recognized  authority  on 
artificial  incubation.  Our  beginner  wonders, 
in  case  this  is  really  so,  why  the  incubatorand 
brooder  do  not  give  more  general  satisfaction  ; 
also,  if  the  inventor  is  indeed  the  "  lecognized 
authority."  etc  ,  why  in  the  name  of  wonders 
nobody  ever  heard  of  him  before.  So  with 
brooders  especially;  he  discovers  that  the 
manufacturer  who  blows  the  loudest  horn 
about  his  own,  as  being  the  best,  not  only 
deliberately  stole  what  little  good  they  may 
possess  as  mild-weather  brooders,  but  cannot 
raise  winter  chickens  in  them  successfully  to 
save  his  soul  (admitting  that  he  has  one). 

.So  in  attempting  to  purchase  the  highest 
grade  of  eggs  lor  hatching,  the  same  bewilder- 
ment con  fronts  him.  Mr.  Lopeye  advertises 
that  his  cockerel  took  first  prize  and  all 
siiecials,  silver  cups,  etc.,  at  the  grand  Sknuk- 
ville  exli ibition,  and  Mr.  Squinteye  also  ad- 
vertises that  his  cockerel  was  the  one  that 
took  the  selfsame  prizes.  In  tracing  the  mat- 
ter to  headquarters  and  attempting  to  recon- 
cile these  two  confiicting  statements,  he  ac- 
cidentally discovers  that  Mr.  Lo]ie.ye  did  in- 
deed take  the  (irizes  as  stated,  but  that 
instead  of  breeding  the  cockerel,  or  even 
owning  it  for  one  moment  in  his  life,  he  came 
acrossit  in  the  yard  of  an  obscure  breeder.and 
alteniiited  to  buy  it.  The  owner,  however, 
would  not  sell  it  at  any  jirice.  but  finally  con- 
sented to  loan  it  to  him  fora  special  sum  which 
was  agreed  upon,  but  which  the  aforesaid  Mr. 
Lopeye  has  inadvertently  omitted  to  pay.  U]> 
to  the  present  time,  and  as  the  cockerel  died 
soon  alter  being  returned  to  its  owner,  the 
outlook  concerning  the  specified  amount  ever 
changing  hands,  at  this  late  day.  is  mighty 
dou'.itful. 

Thus  the  farther  the  beginner  travels  to- 
wards the  poultry  haven  of  rest,  the  less  rest 
he  linds  and  the  more  he  marvels  at  his  dis- 
coveries. His  main  reliance  is  now  placed  in 
the  worthy  editor  of  the  aforesaid  "  Inspired 
Poultry  <  >racle,"  who  is  just  the  man  for  the 


place,  having  had  the  broadest  experience  in 
poultry  culture,  and  it  is  actually  recorded  of 
him  that  he  once  attempted  to  rear  seventeen 
chickens  in  a  dry  goods  box,  and  would  have 
raised  every  one  of  them,  or  the  full  100  )ier 
cent,  had  they  not.  at  the  very  monii  nt  of 
success,  unfortunately  all  died  for  wa'ni  of 
breath.  He  is  also  the  sworn  champion  of  fair 
and  square  dealing,  and  cannot  look  upon  dis- 
honesty but  with  abhorrence,  even  as  a  cat 
looketh  upon  a  mouse,  or  as  a  duck  looketli 
upon  a  .June-bug.  He  boldly  defines  his 
position  ill  iiis  able  opening  editorial,  and  is 
determined  to  purge  the  poultry  ranks  of  all 
sinful  membei-s,  to  which  end  he  invites  the 
co-operation  ofthe  entire  civilized  world,  ami 
requests  that  all  cases  of  rascality  be  reiioi  ted 
to  him.  and  he  will  promptly  iind  properly 
expose  them,  f Very  good.)  In  his  first  leail- 
ing  article  In;  advocates  only  thoroughbred 
stock  (good  again),  and  recommends  keeping 
twenty-seven  breeds  and  forty-nine  varieties, 
so  as  to  have  a  full  as.sortmeiit  (very  bad),  and 
he  also  volunteers  the  information,  that  10 
save  labor,  these  can  all  run  together  with 
absolute  safety,  until  a  week  or  two  before 
hatching  time,  when  they  should  be  properly 
separated  and  mated  tosecure  pure  bredstock. 
(The  most  infernal  poultry  doctrine  ever  pro- 
mulgated, for  every  experienced  poultry 
raiser  knows  that  pure  breeds  cannot  be  ex- 
posed to  contamination  with  impunity.)  The 
beginner  swallows  the  dose,  which  proves  to 
be  a  bait,  and  soon  sells  eggs  to  .Jones,  Smith 
and  Brown  for  hatching,  but  the  results  are 
astonishing  to  all  parties  concerned,  but  only 
what  could  naturally  be  expected,  for  .Jones' 
Light  Brahmas  are  marked  like  Brown  Leg- 
horns, and  Smiths'  Plymouth  iiocks  have 
feathered  legs,  and  Brown's  White  Cochins 
are  ringstreaked  and  speckled,  etc.,  etc.  The 
editor  is  informed  of  the  transaction,  investi- 
gates it,  and  in  the  next  issue  of  his  "  Oracle," 
buzz,  fizz,  bang,  and  lo  1  and  behold,  our  in- 
nocent beginner  is  annihilated,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  "fancy"  part  of  his  business,  which 
is  blown  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  simiiiy 
and  only  because  he  followed  editorial  in- 
structions. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  still  clings  to 
the  pai)er.  like  :l  dog  to  a  bone,  hoping  liy 
means  of  its  sound  advice  to  succeed  at  least 
with  market  poultr.y.  He  is  not  kept  long  on 
the  ragged  edge  of  aiuicipatiou,  for  the  infal- 
lible editor  in  an  early  i.ssue  of  his  brilliant 
journal,  gives  his  readei'S  one  particular  mode 
of  feeding  chickens  as  being  the  great  secret 
(hitherto  unknown)  of  success  in  rearing 
them,  either  by  natural  or  artificial  methods, 
and  earnestly  recommends  everybody  inter- 
ested to  follow  it.  Our  beginner  swallows  thin 
pill  also,  and  forthwith  adopts  the  plan,  with 
the  result,  however,  that  his  chickens  ra|iidly 
die  off  like  rotten  slieeii,  desolating  his  fiocks. 
as  well  as  blasting  his  hopes  and  reducing  his 
expectations  to  a  minimum.  In  his  dismay 
he  consults  an  old  and  successful  veteran  who 
informs  him  that  more  chickens  have  died 
from  tills  moile  of  feeding  than  have  everbeeii 
killed  from  any  other  one  cause,  whereupon 
our  beginner  at  once  abandons  the  plan,  and 
the  mortality  among  his  chickens  immediately 
ceases. 

His  confidence  in  the  "Oracle"  is  some- 
what shaken,  but  not  entirely  destroyed,  and 
he  still  has  some  faith  in  it.  The  editor's 
strong  point,  or  in  fact  his  mdi,  point,  strong 
or  weak,  seems  to  be  to  sei-ure  winter  egas  and 
sell  them  when  prices  are  highest,  but  he 
almost  wholly  avoids  even  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  fall  and  winter  chickens,  excejitto  dis- 
counige  attempting  to  raise  them — i>o.ssibly 
for  the  reason  that  because  he  cannot  do  so 
himself,  he  supposes  that  nobody  else  can. 
Our  beginner,  however,  while  pinning  his 
faith  to  the  poultry  paper,  seems  to  have 
caught  the  everlasting  song,  of  4.000  vei-ses. 
all  just  alike,  that  some  pouhrynien  are  con- 
tinually singing,  "no  money  in  poultry,"' and 
which  does  indeed  make  us  weary.  Why  is 
it  that  some  pei-sons  are  eternally  down  at  the 
heel,  and  out  of  money,  while  others  are  gay 
as  a  lark,  and  make  half-a-dollar  every  time 
they  turn  around'/'  Simply  because  the  former 
arc  dead,  or  at  least  living  fossils,  while  the 
latter  are  alive  and  kicking,  and  constantly 
in  touch  with  the  times.  The  poultiyman 
whose  entire  aim  and  song  is  "eggs  in  winter, 
eggs  in  winter"'  nnd  tiatliiiKi  rise,  is  driving  a 
one  horse  team  and  is  always  in  an  old  rut. 
The  ]ioultryinan  whose  aim  and  song  is  eggs 
in  winter  /iiid  miiiiethiiiii  elue,  or  as  many  oilier 
things  as  he  can  scare  up.  is  driving  a  four-in- 
hand,  and  will  surely  gi't  there  long  before 
the  other  fellow.  By  "eggs  in  winter  and 
nothing  else'"  we  mean  going  no  farther  with 
tile  egg  than  sending  it  to  market  and  realiz- 
insz  at  most  :iA  or  po.ssibly  '.M  (cnts  for  it.  thus 
robbing  it  of  its  |iosssbility  to  become  a  broiler 
at  60  cents  per  pound,  or  a  roaster  at  40  cents 
per  pound,  or  a  08  point  cockerel  to  sell  to  some 
poultry  lunatic  for  $100.    Or  still  better,  be- 
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cause  more  probable,  to  become,  as  it  were,  a 
ruother  in  onr  poultry  Israel,  and  lay  365  eggs 
during  her  tii-st  fiscal  year,  produt;ing  there- 
I'rom  182  cockerels  and  183  more  pullets  like 
hei-self.  which  in  their  turn  will  lay  66.795 
eggs  daring  their  first  yeai-.  and  so  on.  and  so 
forth,  until,  in  the  words  of  the  inspired 
evangelist,  the  world  itseif  could  not  contain 
the  books  that  could  be  written  about  them. 

But  our  space  is  filled  and  although  only 
half  through  our  "say"  we  will  defer  the 
remainder  of  it  until  our  nest  letter. 

W.  H.  EUDD. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm, 
South  Xatick,  Mass, 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  FROST. 

A  lady  in  Montana  gives  a  statement  of  the 
condition  of  her  fowls,  and  although  she  states 
her  method  of  feeding  she  omits  the  most  im- 
portant of  all — the  poultry  house.    She  says  : 

■■  I  have  taken  your  valuable  paper  for  sev- 
eral years  and  have  fonnd  good  receipts,  but  I 
have  never  found  anything  to  correspond  with 
my  chickens.  Their  gills  become  hard.  I  cut 
it  open  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  hard  cheese 
matter:  it  also  comes  ou  the  bottom  of  their 
feet,  which  prevents  them  frotn  walking ; 
sometimes  they  get  well-  I  feed  a  hot  bran 
mash  ;  three  times  a  week  wheat,  oats,  green 
bone  and  other  scraps  from  the  table.  I  would 
like  to  find  the  cause  of  this  disease  and  its 
name,  also  the  cure  if  there  is  one." 

The  above  came  to  us  when  the  season  was 
cold.  She  gives  us  nothing  in  regard  to  how 
she  kept  her  birds  and  we  are  compelled  to 
suppose  that  they  were  affected  by  frost ;  that 
is,  the  wattles  and  fest  were  frozen,  although 
slie  does  not  mention  the  combs.  Yet  we  are 
not  sure,  as  we  do  not  know  how  she  kept 
them.  If  fr,ost  was  the  canse  the  birds  should 
he  kept  in  a  wannand  well  sheltered  place,  on 
straw  (no  roost),  and  the  affected  parts 
anointed  with  vaseline. 

ENGLISH  METHODS  OF  FATTENING. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  poultry  associations  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  Professor  Robertson,  of  the 
experimental  farm  at  Ottawa,  described  the 
method  of  fattening  poultry  in  England,  as 
reported  by  the  Weel-hj  Globe,  as  follows : 

■■  The  crates  in  which  the  fattening  is  car- 
ried on  are  (53^  feet  long  by  16  inches  square, 
inside  measurement.  Each  crate  is  divided 
into  three  compartments,  and  each  compart- 
ment holds  four  or  five  chickens,  according  to 
their  size.  The  crates  are  made  of  slats  run- 
ning lengthwise  on  three  sides,  and  up  and 
down  in  front.  The  slats  may  be  from  one 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  by  five-eiglits 
of  an  inch  thick.  The  space  between  the  slats 
in  front  should  be  two  inches  wide,  to  permit 
the  chickens  to  get  their  lieads  through  for 
feeding:  the  slats  on  the  bottom  should  be 
put  on  three-quartei-s  of  an  inch  apart.  Each 
compartment  has  a  small  sliding  door  in  front. 
The  crates  are  placed  on  stands  two  and  a 
half  or  three  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
droppings  from  the  chickens  in  the  crates  are 
received  on  sand  or  some  absorbent  material 
below.  A  light  'V  trough,  two  and  a  half 
inches  inside,  is  placed  in  front  of  each  crate, 
running  the  whole  length  of  it.  The  bottom 
of  the  trough  is  about  level  with  the  floor  slats 
of  the  crate.  The  birds  of  the  larger  breeds 
are  liest  suited  for  fattening.  Dorkings  and 
Plymouth  Rocks  are  good  sorts,  also  Light 
Bi-ahmas  and  Buff  Cochins,  orcrosses  of  these. 
The  age  may  be  anywhere  from  three  to  four 
or  even  five  months,  and  the  condition  of  the 
birds  should  be  such  as  to  indicate  healthful- 
iiess  and  a  tendency  to  fatten. 

■■  When  the  chickens  are  first  put  in,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  rub  a  little  sulphur  close  under 
both  wings  over  a  spot  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  size,  and  over  a  similar  surface  of  the 
skin  under  the  tail.  This  treatment  will  kill 
lice 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  chickens  fed  in 
the  crates  from  the  troughs  for  about  two 
weeks.  Then  they  may  be  fed  by  the  cram- 
ming machine.  \Vhen  it  is  used  they  should 
"be  fed  twice  a  day  only,  and  the  feeding  period 
with  the  cramming  machine  should  not  be 
longer  than  two  weeks.' 

'■  During  the  last  ten  days  of  the  fattening 
period  a  small  portion  of  tallow  should  be  put 
with  the  feed.  To  begin  with,  the  tallow 
should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  one  ijound  per 
day  for  about  70  or  100  chickens,  according  to 
size.  That  should  be  gradually  increased  until 
one  pound  per  day  is  being  fed  to  from  50  to 
70  chickens.  The  best  way  to  mix  the  tallow 
is  to  melt  a  portion  of  it,  thicken  it  while  still 


hot  with  ground  meal,  and  then  mix  the  right 
quantity  of  that  paste  with  the  other  feed  for 
the  day. 

'"The  feed  may  be  oats,  barley  or  wheat, 
preferably  oats,  ground  very  fine — as  fine  as 
they  can  he  pulverized — the  seeds  or  hulls 
being  kept  in,  and  also  thoroughly  pulverized. 
The  gt-ound  grain  should  be  mixed  with  skim 
milk  only.  The  skim  milk  may  be  sweet  or 
sour,  preferably  sour.  The  mixture  should 
have  about  the  consistency  of  thin  porridge, 
so  thick  that  it  will  run  readily,  and  so  thin 
that  if  a  large  spoonful  of  it  were  put  on  a 
plate  it  would  spread. 

"The  chickens  should  be  fed  from  the 
trough  in  front  of  the  crates  three  times  a 
day.  During  the  first  three  or  four  days  they 
should  be  fed  quite  sparingly.  After  the  fii-st 
week  they  should  be  fed  as  much  as  they  will 
eat  up  dean  twice  a  day.'" 

CLEANING  THE  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

In  addition  to  giving  a  method  for  cleaning 
a  poultry  house,  a  subscriber  at  Concord 
Depot,  Ya.,  makes  an  inquiry  on  a  matter 
which  may  be  noticed  at  times  by  others  : 

''I  generally  get  all  of  my  information  out 
of  your  paper,  but  1  have  a  Plymouth  Eock 
hen  and  for  the  last  year  she  hasheen  pickint;; 
every  little  while  she  will  take  two  steps  back 
and  rub  lier  bill  on  the  around  right  and  left. 
She  is  healthy,  eats  well  and  lays.  I  crossed 
my  Wyandottes  with  Plymouth  Eocks  four 
yeai-s  ago,  and  now  I  have  a  nice  flock  of 
birds. 

"  I  will  give  you  my  way  of  cleaning  the 
poultry  house.  I  take  the. stalks  of  tobacco 
and  boil  them  until  the  water  is  black,  then  I 
put  one  gallon  of  coal  oil  in.  with  the  water 
mis  lime,  and  whitewash  every  crack  in  the 
house." 

The  difliculty  may  be  due  to  several  can.ses. 
The  fowl  may  be  very  fat.  or  she  may  have  the 
large  lice  on  her  head  and  body,  the  latter 
probably  being  the  solution.  Ofcoui-se  hens 
are  like  individuals,  and  have  their  peculiar 
traits  and  characteristics,  making  it  sometimes 
ditticnlt  to  assign  the  cause  of  an  ailment 
without  observation. 


FROZEN  COMB  AND  BREEDING. 

What  etiect  does  freezing  of  the  comb  have 
on  the  male  that  is  used  for  breeding  pur- 
poses? The  following  letter  from  Toledo 
brings  the  subject  up  for  discussion  : 

••In  reply  to'O.  B."  in  the  March,  1809, 
number,  you  ,say  that  'frozen  comb  will  not 
hinder  breeding.'  Xow,  on  December  7th, 
1898,  we  bcught  of  a  certain  breeder  a  B'ack 
3Iinorca  cock  and  curned  him  with  hens, 
giving  away  our  old  cock.  On  March  5,  1899, 
we  put  nineteen  eggs  from  them  in  the  incu- 
bator. The  result  was  that  not  one  of  the  eggs 
was  fertile.  The  eggs  from  the  same  hens 
with  the  old  rooster  were  always  fertile.  The 
cock  was  apparently  in  good  health,  and  we 
killed  and  ate  him  and  found  him  in  perfect 
condition.  His  comb  and  wattles  had  been 
frozen,  but  he  had  healed  perfectly.  If  not 
the  frozen  comb,  what  was  it,  and  ought  not 
the  breeder  make  it  good  '/" 

There  are  several  matters  to  consider.  First 
a  male  may  possess  no  value  even  if  never 
affected  with  the  freezing  of  the  comb.  Freez- 
ing of  the  comb  is  the  same  as  freezing  of  the 
hand  or  foot  in  a  human.  When  the  injured 
member  heals  it  does  not  affect  the  body  or 
vitality,  though  perhaps  very  inconvenient. 
The  fault  may  be  with  the  hens,  being  perhaps 
fat,  though  Jiot  fat  when  with  the  old  rooster. 
It  may  also  be  some  other  defect  in  the  male. 
We  have  seen  males  with  their  combs  and 
wattles  frozen  clean  to  the  head,  but  such 
injury  did  not  impair  their  usefulness  for 
breeding. 

CATS  AND  CHICKENS. 

A  chicken  is  never  safe  as  long  as  there  is  a 
cat  at  large,  whether  it  be  the  good  family 
tabby  or  the  one  raised  with  the  broou.  Some 
time  ago  we  alluded  to  this  matter,  but  are 
reminded  of  it  again  by  the  following  letter 
from  a  North  Carolina  lady  : 

"In  the  case  of  'Cats  vs.  Chickens,'  men- 
tioned in  The  Poultry  Keeper  a  few  months 
since,  I  take  an  exception  to  the  method  of 
training  the  cats.  There  should  be  no  famili- 
arity  whatever   with  the  chickens.  The 


kittens  should  not  be  allowed  to.play  with  the 
chickens  or  stay  about  the  coops,  then  when 
grown  they  will  neverthiiikof  catchi)ig  them. 
At  least  that  is  my  experience  with  many 
generations  of  each." 

Cats  are  no  doubt  necessary  on  some  larms' 
but  their  natural  prey  is  mice  and  small  birds, 
and  the  cat  never  lived' that  would  not  take 
a  small  chick  when  she  believed  detection  im- 
possible. During  the  day  the  cat  may  be  mild 
and  affectionate,  but  at  night  she  is  a  prowling 
beast  of  prey.  The  suggestioa  of  our  lady 
subscriber  is  a  good  one,  bnl  the  best  protec- 
tion against  both  cats  and  rats  is  to  confine 
small  chick.s  in  yards  covered  with  half  inch 
wire — sides,  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  yards. 


POINTS  ON  HATCHING 

Can  duck's  eggs  and  hen's  eggs  be 
hatched  together.  A  reader  at  Covert, 
Mich.,  makes  the  inquiry,  and  writes  as 
follows: 

"We  have  been  taking  your  paper  for 
several  years,  like  it  very  much,  and 
have  learned  a  great  many  things  from 
it.  I  write  to  ask  you  if  duck  and 
chicken  eggs  can  be  hatched  in  the 
sajne  incubator  at  the  same  time,  and 
if  so  at  what  temperature'?  If  not, 
please  state  in  your  next  issue  what 
temperature  chicken,  duck,  and  geese 
eggs  require,  also  how  long  geese  eggs 
take  to  hatch." 

Ducks'  eggs  require  four  weeks.  If 
they  are  put  in  with  hen's  eggs  they 
must  be  a  week  ahead  or  a  week  after. 
As  the  animal  heat  increases  as  the 
chicks  grow  in  the  shells  it  is  plain  that 
the  eggs  of  ducks  and  hens  will  not  be 
of  the  same  temperature.  It  is  there- 
fore better  to  hatch  them  separately.. 
Geese  eggs  require  a  month.  Bucks' 
eggs  should  take  28  days.  All  eggs;, 
whether  of  geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  or 
chickens,  hatch  at  103  degrees.  An- 
other point  is  that  as  the  eggs  of  ducks, 
are  larger  than  hen's  eggs  they  are 
consequently  nearer  the  source  of  heat 
in  an  incubator  and  receive  more  heat 
than  the  smaller  eggs. 


A  TOOL  OF  MANY  USES. 

You  Can  Do  Many  I'hinjis  IVitli  the  Iron  Aije 
Combined  Drill  and  Hoe. 

The  combined  seed  drill  and  wheel 
hoe,  illustrated  below,  shows  only  one 
of  many  of  the  wonderful  "Iron  Age" 
labor  saving  implements. 

This  tool  is  a  whole  tool  house  of  it- 
self. It  is  a  perfect  seed  drill,  double 
wheel  hce  and  single  wheel  hoe.  It  will 
sow,  weed,  cultivate,  rake  and  plow — 
in  fact,  it  will  do  all  the  work  that 
could  be  desired  in  a  garden  or  truck 
patch.  The  wheels  are  made  of  steel, 
16  inches  high;  the  frame  is  made  of 
pipe  coupled  to  malleable  castings.  The 
arch  is  high,  so  that  20-inch  plants  can 


be  cultivated  without  injury.  The  com- 
bination is  such  that  it  can  be  quickly 
changed  to  a  perfect  double  or  single 
wheel  hoe,  as  may  be  desired:  while  the 
seed  drill,  which  is  a  perfect  one,  can 
be  quickly  attached  or  removed.  This 
tool,  in  common  with  the  other  well 
known  "Iron  Age"  implements,  is  hav- 
ing a  large  sale  throughout  the  country. 

The  handsome  '•Iron  Age"  catalogue 
sent  free  to  all  mentioning  this  paper. 
Address  Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  25, 
Grenloch,  N.  J. 
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HOW  HE  GAUGED  THE  FOOD. 

K.  licyiiolils.  liiaiKloii.  Wis. 

Before  rcfciviiiK  your  iinswcT  to  tii<'  c|U<'s- 
tioii  "How  to  ItH'd  for  ejius,''  I  touiid  il  nut 
by  pnicticc.  I  gue.ssedat  the  size  of  the  liens' 
uiz/urds  and  measured  uiiat  1  tliou^lit  was 
tlie  required  amount  to  III  I  a  single  fiizzard 
and  counted  out  as  many  liandfuls  as  I  have 
hens— twenty-three  in  numl)er— and  fed  the 
same.  They  ate  and  left  in  the  trou^li  wliat 
J  eouhl  hohl  in  iny  hands  three  times-  The 
next  feeding  I  redui  ed  llie  feed  to  .just  what 
they  did  eat,  counting  out  the  three  handfuls. 
I  practiced  tlie  same  on  wlieat.  corn,  oats  and 
))ai  ley,  tiien  practicing  on  tlie  diti'erent  varie- 
ties I  got  a  gauge  lor  them  on  all  of  thedidereiit 
foods,  including  table  leavings,  cabbage,  etc. 
I  bou<;lit  a  .Mann  green  cutler  anil  in  three 
weeks  brought  the  egg  .supply  from  one  a  day 
to  eight  and  ten  a  day.  I  gave  them  warm 
water  in  the  morning,  hut  they  .soon  left  it  and 
go  out  and  eat  snow. 


R.AISING,  CARE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 
POULTRY. 

By  Mrs.  L.  S.  Carter.  Hammond.  III. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  when 
going  into  the  poultry  business  is  a  suitable 
location,  which  should  be  the  south  or  south- 
east side  of  a  rolling  piece  of  land,  lower  oti 
the  south  and  east  than  on  the  north  ;  then, 
when  the  heavy  rains  fall,  they  will  com- 
pletely wash  the  yards  and  the  chickens  will 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  sun  in  cold  weather. 

The  yard  should  he  set  in  idtim  trees,  about 
'25  feet  apart  ;  these  will  furnish  the  chickens 
with  shade  in  warm  wehther.  Tlie  giound 
should  be  broken  up  each  autumn  and  sowed 
in  rye.  A  load  of  gravel  and  sand  should  be 
thrown  in  each  yard  once  a  year, 

The  houses  for  successful  poultry  raising 
should  he  si.x  feet  high  on  the  north  side  and 
eight  feet  high  on  the  south  side,  with  the 
roof  sloping  one  way  to  the  north  For  3U 
hens  the  poultry  house  should  be  24  feet  long 
and  12  feet  wide,  divided  into  two  rooms,  a 
room  for  roosting  purposes  and  a  room  for 
scratchiug  purposes.  The  room  for  roosting 
purpo.ses  should  be  10  feet  longatid  the  room  for 
scratchiug  14  feet  long.  The  nests  may  be 
placed  in  the  scratching  room.  The  house 
should  be  built  very  warm  and  free  from 
cracks  or  knot  holes,  as  these  will  serve  to  let 
in  the  cold  air.  It  should  be  lined  inside  and 
weather-boarded  on  the  out^iide,  with  the 
windows  low  down,  so  that  the  fowls  can 
stand  inside  and  see  out;  a  common  house 
window  will  do  very  well  if  one  is  plac'ed 
every  five  feet  along  the  front  of  the  building 
and  one  foot  from  the  ground.  The  house 
should  face  slightly  southeast,  almost  to  the 
south. 

All  doors  should  be  closed  in  cold  weather 
at  night,  to  prevent  loss  of  fowls  from  two  and 
four-legged  animals  as  well  as  from  disease 

Sitting  hens  are  understood  properly  by 
very  few  people.  I  give  my  plan,  which  lias 
jMoved  a  success  in  every  way.  Have  a  room 
exclusively  for  sitting  hens  and  when  Biddy 
wants  to  sit  real  bad  place  a  nest  in  the  room 
for  sitting  purposes  and  put  twoor  threechina 
eggs,  or  old  eggs,  in  it  :  at  night  move  Biddy 
to  the  nest,  close  it  up  and  keep  her  there 
until  the  ne.xt  iiight,  then  remove  the  cover 
and  you  will  find  that  she  will  almost  always 
sit.  The  third  night  put  the  selected  eggs 
under  her  and  keep  a  trough  or  pan  filled 
with  shelled  corn  .and  a  bucket  of  water  always 
in  the  room  :  a  box  of  gravel  or  grit  should 
also  he  kept  in  the  room.  When  desired  one 
can  set  several  hens  in  one  room. 

When  a  hen  hatches  remove  them  after  21 
hours  to  a  coop,  feed  millet  seed  and  nothing 
else  until  the  chickens  can  eat  wheat  and 
corn.  Kach  coop  should  have  a  run  iibontHx  t 
feet  so  the  hen  can  move  about  and  see  her 
chickens. and  so  a  ranged  that  the  sun  will  shine 
in  the  run.  J.et  the  chickens  run  free  l)ut 
ki  l  l)  the  hen  shut  up  in  the  run  for  seven  or 
eight  days.  'J'lie  run  may  be  covered  on  top 
to  prevent  the  rain  fiom  drowning  the 
chickens. 

.\  good  insect  powder  should  be  plentifully 
used  in  the  nests  of  sitting  hens  once  each 
week.  The  coops  should  be  painted  with  coal 
oil,  black  oil,  turpentine  and  carbolic  acid 
oiu'e  every  ten  days  :  the  roosts  of  the  poultry 
houses  should  be  kept  well  painted  with  liquid 
lice  killer  composed  of  two  gallons  of  coal  oil, 
one-half  gallon  of  turpentine,  one  gallon  of 
black  machine  oil  and  one-half  gallon  of  crude 
c.irbolic  acid. 

If  the  following  rules  are  followed  out  the 
resuhs  will  be  pleasing  and  pnditable:  t'lean- 
liness  in  everything.  K'egular  feed  and  water, 
hrevent  freezing  at  all  times,  .\lways  feed 
grown  fowls  corn  at  niglit.  Feed  some  bran, 
corn  meal  and  shorts,  well  mixed  with  warm 
water,  first  at  moining  in  cold  wcatlier.  I'm 


sheaf  oats  and  wheat  in  the  scratching  shed 
every  day  in  the  winter  time  ;  in  the  fall  put 
away  the  sheaf  oats  to  feed  the  chickens  in  the 
winter  time.  Sell  all  hens  that  are  more  than 
two  years  old  before  the  1st  of  January.  Feed 
parched  corn  once  a  week  in  winter.  If  possi- 
ble have  a  patch  of  sunflowers  for  the  fowls  to 
run  to  in  the  summer.  Provide  shade  for 
summer  and  a  shed  or  room  facing  the  south 
furnished  with  straw  in  winter.  Keep  the  old 
fowls  and  young  ones  separate  in  the  summer. 
Keep  feed  always  where  the  young  chickens 
can  get  it.  Millet  seed  is  the  bi!St  for  growing 
chickens.  Fuil  bloodstock  is  always  best  and 
cheapest.    The  best  breed  is  the  one  you  like 


house,  enter  with  your  torch,  ignite  it,  andgo 
to  work,  permitting  the  flames  to  reach  and 
enter  every  crevice  or  crack  all  over  the  sur- 
face momentarily,  and  you  have  all  the  lice 
cremated.  This  should  be  done  once  a  month 
in  warm  weather.  It  would  be  well  and  wise 
to  have  a  tub  and  a  few  buckets  of  water 
handy  in  ca.se  your  poultry  house  should 
iiinite  from  your  tiM-cli.  .\11  ))Oullry  houses 
should  be  well  whitewashed  with  fresh  lime. 
Whitewash  with  plenty  of  .salt  in  the  wash  in- 
side of  the  honsie.  I  trust  this  matter  may  not 
prove  '■  )irosy  "  to  your  perusal,  but,  to  the 
contrary,  worthy  of  space  in  your  esteemed 
journal. 


REMEDIES  AND  CURES. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Xacc,  Desliler,  Ohio. 

I  am  not  interested  in  the  poultry  business, 
but  hiive  (lerused  your  esteemed  journal, 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer 
and  poultry  producer.  I  shall  send  all  the 
copies  you  .Sent  me  to  some  of  my  farmer 
acquaintances  and  friends.  It  is  chickens  and 
eggs  that  we  want  in  abundance  and  1  have 
tliought  I  would,  when  time  would  admit, 
give  you  a  few  pointers  fjr  pulilicatiou  in 
behalf  of  the  poultry  keeper.  I  notice  in 
reading  some  of  the  poultry  journals  that  there 
is  yet  a  gap  left  open  in  the  care  and  feed  of 
poultry  that  is  a  synopsis  only  as  follows: 
"The  Poultry  Keeper  in  and  Around  the 
Poultry  Yard  and  Farm.  '  There  should  he 
grown  cedar  trees  and  gimpseii  weed  (stra- 
monium), anti  to  lice:  a  few  stacks  of  tobacco; 
black  mustard  (anti-ferment;  seeds,  subduing 
gastric  intestine  trouble;  cayenne  and  red 
pepper  ( a  trO[>ical  stimulant );  poultry  should 
have  plenty  of  it  at  all  times:  poke  berries 
(alterivel,  a  great  good  plant  for  poultry  in 
many  maladies;  aconite  ( febrifuge  subduing 


PEDIGREED  BIRDS. 

W.  .M.  LI.OVl),  TICK AIIOK.  X.  V. 

In  reply  to  "A.  li.  K,"  I  will  try  to  make  it 
l>lain  what  I  am  driving  at.  lean  jiedigree 
my  calf;  so  I  can  my  fowls  by  luitchiiig  my 
clii<  ks  under  hens,  and  the  only  pedigreed 
birds  I  need  are  the  cockerals  that  I  want  for 
my  breeding  pens,  so  1  set  four  hens  every 
yearonl3eggs  (all  from  one  bi rd  )  layed  by 
the  best  layer  1  have,  and  m  more  from  the 
ne.xt  best,  and  13  more  from  the  ne.xt,  etc.  1 
know  the  dam  and  sire  of  all  the  rest  of  my 
hatch  are  taken  from  the  best  layers,  and  I 
have  the  correct  record  of  them  all,  .)3  birds 
with  a  record  from  IS'.i  to  :2I7,and  hatch  them 
inan  incubator,  and  if  "A.  R.  K.  "  has  invent- 
ed a  way  to  tell  the  dam  and  size  of  100  birds 
that  have  come  out  while  I  h.ive  been  to  bed 
and  asleep  he  can  get  big  money  for  the  plan. 
I  want  the  record  of  my  pullet,  and  my  nest 
gives  it  to  me,  and  a  bird  without  a  pedigree 
laying  180  or  more  gets  the  preference  over  a 
bird  laying  131)  with  all  the  pedigree  yon  can 
give  her,  except  to  know  the  sire  and  dam  of 
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all  feverish  conditions,  and  the  chickens 
know  it);  lobelia  (expectorant,  sedative,  anti- 
spasmodic, excellent  for  roup,  gaps,  etc  )  I 
run  in  fine  particles,  filings,  etc.,  as  a  blood 
tonic.  Poultry  should  have  free  access  to  wood 
and  coal  ashes,  charcoal  and  lime,  gravel, 
sand,  copperas,  iron  water.  It  will  always  pay 
the  poultrynian  to  haul  a  load  of  sand  from  ii 
creek  bottom  to  his  poultry  yard.  One  among, 
if  not  the  very  best,  grits  for  poultry  is  the 
brick  dust.  Kefuse  from  where  a  brick  hill 
has  been  burned,  sunflower,  hemp,  German 
millet  and  Ha.x  seed  should  be  grown  on  the 
poulti-y  farm.  Buckwheat  is  a  natural  food  for 
poultry — excellent  for  fattening.  If  a  burdock 
stalk  grows  in  your  poultry  yard  let  it  alone. 
The  chicks  want  the  seed  as  a  blood  purifier. 

All  poultry  houses  should  be  provided  with 
skylights  for  warmth  and  sunlight.  Poultry 
yards  should  be  provided  with  a  dust  bath 
place,  which  should  be  covered  with  a  glass 
roof.  Thus  a  sun  bath  cleans  them  from 
"  varmints."  Sand,  ashes  and  loail  dust,  with 
a  little  slack  lime,  a  very  little  salt  and.Scotch 
snutf,  make  an  excellent  composition  for 
chickens  to  wallow  in. 

A  sitting  hen's  nest  with  ccd.Tr  boughs  in  it 
will  not  have  any  lice,  (  onimon  glue,  pre- 
l)ared  forgUiing  furniture,  will  cure  effectually 
rough  and  scabby  legs  on  chickens.  Simply 
glue  them  all  over  two  or  three  times,  at  short 
intervals,  aJnl  when  the  glue  comes  off  the 
di.sease  conies  off  with  it.  Corn  starch  is 
rough  on  chicken  lice  also. 

To  completely  rid  a  poultry  hon.sc  from 
vermin,  go  after  them  with  a  torch  and  in 
this  way  lo  prepare:  Make  the  torch  fii-st. 
Dissolve  one-half  pint  of  pine  tar  and  one-half 
pint  of  turpentine  into  one-half  gallon  of  coal 
oil,  in  an  open  vessel.  .Soak  in  this  solution 
large  corn  cobs  until  they  are  widl  satnrateil. 
Then  t  ike  them  from  the  solution  and  dust 
on  them  all  of  the  powdered  sulphur  that  will 
sti<'k  to  them.  Next  have  a  small  jiointcd  iron 
rod.  of  which  insi'rt  thi' pointed  end  into  the 
large  end  of  the  cob.  Then  you  have  satui;ited 
torches  leady  for  busiiu'ss.  K'enioving  all  of 
the  (■■onibiistible  matter  from    your  pou'ltry 


my  cockerels.  I  would  not  s;ivea  figure  for 
the  pedigree.  The  incubator  knocks  out  the 
sire  and  dam  every  time, and  if  I  had  to  hatch 
.1OU  or  1,000  chicks  with  hens  1  would  shut  up 
theranch.  Perhaps  ".V.  K.  K  .''  knows  how 
to  run  an  incul)ator  and  pedigree  his  birds 
with  it,  but  I  can  give  pedigrie  to  :iit  birds 
hatched  out  one  year  ago.  The  four  hens  arc 
not  all  otl'  yet  l)Ut  all  the  jiedigreed  birds  I 
want  are  the  birds  hatched  by  the  hens  this 
spring.  I  have  a  Black  .Minorca  hen  that  did 
not  commence  laying  until  .March  2\.  ISO.h. 
1  thought  she  would  never  lay,  but  she  fin- 
ished the  year  on  .March  21.  lsf)!l,.with  2\\ 
eggs.  I  made  a  mistake  in  the  iiiontii  the  bird 
commenced.  It  should  have  been  February 
23d  instead  of  March  2!st.  The  record  is: 
February,  4;  March,  2!l;  April.  28;  May,  27; 
.June.  24;  .Inly.  22;  August. 29;  September.  23; 
()<-tober.  20;  Xovember.  lil;  December,  Hi; 
total,  241. 


Tills  is  the  season  when  |ioullrymen  are 
pi-eparing  to  get  their  chicks  out  of  doors  ami 
in  order  to  do  this  find  it  necessary  to  have  a 
well-constructed  outdoor  brooder.  ."^uch  a 
brooder  is  made  by  The  (  ypliers  I  ncubator  (  o.. 
Box  2s,  Wayland,  .\.  Y.  This  outdoor  brooder 
has  demonstrated  its  superiority  over  others 
(luring  the  past  sea.soli.  being  constructed  on 
liurely  scientific  iirinciplcs  and  embodying 
valuable  feaUires  found  in  no  olh.er.  .Many 
customers  have  raised  100  per  cent,  with  il. 

The  Cyphers  outdoor  brooder  is  .')x3  feel, 
with  a  commodious  yanl  run  ;  is  well  lighted 
and  ventilated:  has  top  heat  with  a  perfect 
diffusion;  is  absol  iltely  safe  from  fire  and  is 
covered  with  a  metal  roof,  njaking  it  water 
jnoof'.  Hverythinij  necessary  for  operating 
ai'companies  the  brooder. 

Write  The  Cyphers  Co.,  Box  2S,  for  descrip- 
tiini  ind  prices  of  this  and  also  of  their  splen- 
did <>;:n'gg  incubator,  the  coniiter])art  of  their 
larger  machines,  the  only  perfect  small  incu- 
bator on  the  market.  It  maybe  to  your  ad- 
vantage to  tf-ll  them  yoti  saw  this  in  The 
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HOW  HE  DISCOVERED  THE  LAYERS. 

\V.  M.  Lloyd,  Tnckahoe,  Y. 

I  sent  you  my  first  nest  box  lour  years  ago. 
It  was  my  first  attempt  in  trying  to  keep  the 
record  of  my  l)irds.  Yon  may  remember  the 
open  and  shut  principle  of  it  by  the  hole 
in  the  centre,  and  the  egg  in  dropping 
through  shut  the  hen  in  and  opened  a  door  for 
lier  to  go  out.  At  that  time  my  average  was 
about  110  eggs  and  I  thought  I  wasdoing  well, 
bnt  that  box  opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
half  the  birds  were  being  fed  at  a  great  loss 
and  the  other  quui-ter  of  the  flock  were  just 
holding  t  leir  own  and  the  remaining  quarter 
keeping  the  whole  establishment  from  going 
into  bankruptcy.  You  can  imagine  my  con- 
sternation to  find  the  finest  specimen  of  Black 
Minorca  airing  herself  on  her  good  looks  with 
fifty-seven  eggs  to  her  credit,  anotlier  with 
forty-one  and  another  with  twenty-eight. 
'■  Peratchikadoodle."  said  I,  "  wlial  am  I 
doing?  .Selling  my  best  birds  and  keeping 
my  poorest  and  making  pot  pies  out  of  my  best 
layers.  '  So  I  just  jumped  onto  myself  and 
said  that  this  thing  has  gone  to  the  limit  and 
I  liave  got  to  know  wliere  I  am  at,  so  another 
nest.  No.  2.  was  made,  which  was  better  and 
with  the  record  of  41  birds  tliat  gave  me  113 
up  to  173  eggs. 

I  commenced  the  upward  run  with  four 
yards  of  2.5  pullets  each  i-aised  from  these, 
which  gave  me,  the  next  year.  63  birds  tliat 
laid  131  to  196  eggs  as  breeders  tor  my  next 
year.  I  made  nest  box  Xo-  3  ( the  one  you  re- 
ceived lastj,  and  used  Xos.  2  and  3  on  four 
yards  of  30  pullets  and  found  both  nests  made 
vei-y  few  mistakes  and  gave  nie  92  birds  with 
records  from  172  to  217  eggs.     Tlie  So.  2 


nest  is  so  simple  that  I  did  not  exhibit  it  at 
?vew  York,  but  1  think  it  is  about  perfect. 
Xext  year  I  shall  use  it  altogether  and  I  hope 
to  send  a  record  of  7.5  birds  above  the  200-egg 
mark  and  finally  reach  250  in  some  cases,  but 
not  in  all,  but  strange  things  liave  come  to 
light.  '^)ne  of  the  best  birds  was  sterile,  for  26 
of  iier  eggs  were  put  under  hens  and  not  a 
fertile  egg,  and  stranger  stiil.  two  birds  never 
laid  at  all. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  experiment  as  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  birds,  for  I  have  found  a  number 
that  were  sterile,  and  in  this  way  increase  my 
hatch  and  save  the  eggs  laid  by  the  barren 
ones  for  market.  There  are  possibilities  in 
hendom  that  are  yet  to  be  explored  and  I 
believe  the  time  for  guessing  has  departed. 
■'I  know  "  must  be  the  word  in  the  future. 


NO    TROUBLE    TO    GET    EGGS  IN 
WINTER 

S.  W.  Langdoc,  St.  Anne,  111. 

I  told  you  some  time  ago  that  when  I  had 
time  I  would  wi-ite  and  tell  niy  brotbei-s  of 
The  Poultky  Keepek  how  I  managed  the 
poultry  business  to  make  it  pay.  This  is  the 
eleventh  year  I  have  raised  poultiy  for  profit, 
but  until  theyearl8921  raised  common  mi.xed 
fowls  and  had  to  sell  all  I  raised  at  market 
price:  but  after  I  began  reading  and  studying 
about  poultry  I  made  up  my  mind  to  sell  all 
niy  common  stock  and  raise  only  thorougli- 
bred,  so  in  18921  bought  a  trio  of  flucks,  which 
cost  me  S7.00.  and  also  chickens  and  eggs  of 
reliable  breedere  (will  not  state  which  breed  I 
breed  as  1  am  jiot  after  free  advertisements), 
but  after  I  sold  off  my  common  fowls  I  did  not 
have  to  sell  all  niy  fowls  and  eggs  at  market 
price  then. 

Isold  all  I  could  for  fancy  prices,  that  is 
eggs  for  setting  at  Si. 00  per  sitting,  cockerels 
at  SI. 00  each  and  hens  for  75  cents  each,  ajid 
what  I  could  not  dispose  of  at  these  prices  I 
shipped  direct  to  Chicago.  I  could  not  sell  my 
eggs  at  the  store,  as  my  neighbors  would  have 
bought  them  ot  the  groceryman,  and  I  in  that 
■way  would  have  lost  many  sales  for  eggs. 


I  always  kept  my  chicken  houses  clean  and 
wliitewashed  :  would  sweep  the  floor  in  win- 
ter t  .vo  or  three  times  an  1  in  the  summer  every 
Saturday.  My  chickens  and  chicken  hon.ses 
were  always  kept  free  from  lice.  I  do  not 
consider  poultry  raising  liard  work,  but  to  do 
the  work  properly  one  is  kept  very  bnsy,.for  if 
the  little  things  are  slighted  or  not  done 
properly  it  means  a  loss  in  some  way  or  other 
to  the  owner,  and  eggs  in  winter  are  easily 
gotton  if  warm  dry  quarters  and  proper  food 
are  given  to  the  fowls  and  also  the  proper 
amount. 

One  must  avoid  getting  his  hens  too  fat.  I 
generally  feed  in  winter  a  mash  composed  of 
cut  clover,  bran,  middlings,  corn  meal,  boiled 
potatoes  arid  occasionally  oil  meat  and  lean, 
meat.  In  the  evening  oats  and  wheat  are 
given,  buried  in  .straw,  aud  once  a  week  corn. 
The  eai-s  are  cut  in  three  or  four  pieces  and 
the  foivis  must  pick  it  off  the  cobs.  Millet  and 
other  small  grains  are  scattered  in  straw  so  as 
to  keep  them  working.  I  also  give  plenty  of 
oyster  shells,  cracked  bones,  gravel  and  mica 
crystal  grit.  I  also  give  all  the  milk  we  can 
spare,  also  cabbage,  beets,  table  scraps  and  at 
times  onions.  1  never  use  any  prepared  food 
or  condition  powders,  still  I  get  plenty  of  eggs 
when  it  is  22  degi-ees  below  zero,  as  we  have 
had  it  this  winter,  and  at  the  present  writing 
(April  Istj  the  ground  is  covered  with  Inlly 
four  inches  of  snow. 

Some  time  ago  I  took  fifty-four  hens  and 
put  them  in  a  large  pen.  I  then  took  thirty- 
two  of  the  same  breed  and  age  and  put  them 
in  another  pen.  fed  them  alike,  with  the  same 
proportions  of  food  (excepting  that  I  gave  tl>e 
thirty-two  hens  lean  meat  every  morning), 
and  the  same  amount  of  eggs  were  laid  in  each 


pen.  Many  days  the  amount  of  eggs  gathered 
from  the  two  pens  were  alike  in  number,  but 
not  in  size.  The  eggs  from  the  hens  fed  on 
lean  meat  weighed  four  ounces  to  the  dozen 
heavier,  so  that  the  gain  from  tlie  meat  was 
not  only  in  number  but  also  in  size- 

I  have  always  been  very  fond  of  poultry.  I 
remember  saying  to  my  mother  when  I  was  ;i 
little  boy,  ■'  If  I  ever  live  to  be  a  man  I  should 
keep  plenty  of  hens."  and  that  saying  came 
true.  Now.  if  the  farmers  of  to-day  would 
read  enough  about  poultry  to  get  surticiently 
interested  to  give  it  some  attention  they  would 
be  surprised  how  well  paid  they  would  be  for 
their  labor. 


THE  BREED  FOR  THE  FAR  NORTH. 

,1.  B.  Beemer,  Kennel.  Assa..  X.  W.Ter.,  Can. 

1  take  The  Poi  i.tey  Keeper  and  consider 
it  the  best  poultry  paper  1  have  ever  seen,  as 
it  gives  the  expeiience  of  hundreds  of  people 
all  over  the  country  with  poultry.  1  have 
your  four  "  Illustrators  "  ami  would  not  take 
fifty  dollai-s  for  them  if  I  could  not  get  others. 
I  will  write  occasionally  and  let  you  know 
how  poultry  thrives  in  this  northern  latitude. 
I  think  Black  Plymouth  Kocks  the  best  vari- 
ety for  this  climate. 


THE  POULTRYMAN'S  HELP. 

Clarence  Durr,  York,  Pa. 
1  have  read  your  paper  duringtheyearl89S, 
niy  father  having  subscribed  forit,  and  J  must 
say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  papers  on  poultry 
I  ever  read.  There  was  not  a  number  of  The 
Poultry  Keeper  that  I  read  but  what  was 
brimful  and  running  over  with  facts  and 
jiracticrl  advice  concerning  poultry.  I  mu.st 
say  that  what  success  I  have  so  farattained  in 
the  poultry  world  is  simply  the  result  of 
throwing  old  fogyism  and  time-worn  ideas  to 
the  wind  and  adopting  the  modern  plans  and 
methods  founded  on  .scientific  principles,,  as 
set  forth  iu  The  Poultry'  Keeper^ 


THE  SURE  WAY  TO  BEGIN. 

C.  Hamilton,  Shell  Knob,  Mo. 

I  have  Ijeen  a  reader  of  The  Poultry' 
Keeper  for  some  time  and  like  the  paper 
better  than  any  poultry  paper  I  have  read. 
Some  of  the  writers  go  after  the  editor  pretty 
barfl,  but  you  come  out  on  top  every  time., 
especially  with  Mr.  A.  .S^.  Rickert.  I  have 
been  in  the  poultry  business  for  twelve  years, 
and  if  one  will  follow  Mr.  Eickert  he  will  soon 
have  diseased  stock.  It  may  do  for  a  while, 
but  I  will  not  advise  it  for  a  day:  it  will  lay 
foundation  for  disease.  I  find  that  the  Brown 
Leghorn  is  the  best  breed  for  me.  We  have 
Iwid  an  nnfavoi-able  winter  here,  as  the 
weather  has  been  too  changeable  and  the 
temperature  too  hard  to  keep  up.  Yiy  experi- 
ence is  to  begin  svith  a  few  chickens  and  in- 
crease as  you  can,  and  you  will  learn  a  good 
deal  more  than  to  buy  one  or  two  hundred 
and  commence  on  a  large  scale.  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  a  man  that  will  buy  a  half  a  dozen 
hens  of  some  good  breed,  anil  one  cock,  and 
fix  properly  to  take  care  of  them,  take  The 
PorLTEY  Keeper  and  follow  its  instiuctions. 
iu  five  years  he  will  be  in  better  shape 
financially  and  wiser  than  the  man  that  goes 
on  a  big  scale  and  no  experience. 


NEGLIGENCE  AND  DISEASE. 

EORD  FOSTER.  BROCKVILLE,  ONT.^RIO. 

If  all  poultry  were  treated  as  that  owned  by 
some  careless,  backyard  breeder  poultry 
would  be  a  scarce  article.  Some  will  ask  you 
to  come  and  inspect  their  fowls,  as  they  are  all 
dying.  When  you  come  to  investigate  you 
find  they  all  have  the  roup  or  the  house  is 
running  away  with  lice.  Xo  wonder,  for  you 
find  the  house  full  of  cracks  and  knot  holes 
where  the  cold  draughts  fall  on  the  fowls  and 
cause  roup.  Then  the  house  is  filthy  with  the 
droppings,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, are 
uevercleaned  out,  and  here  is  where  the  lice 
pkiy  havoc.  Then  they  wonder  why  their 
fowls  die.  To  be  successful  with  poultry  they 
should  have  warm,  clean  quartere.  The 
house  should  be  free  from  cracksorknot  holes 
cleaned  often  with  whitewash  containing  a 
little  carbolic  acid  and  kerosene  oil.  and  the 
floor  should  be  covered  with  clean,  dry  litter, 
where  they  should  be  made  to  scratch  for 
their  food. 


A  REMEDY  FOR  COLDS. 

AV.  D.  LOW  ELL,  HARBOR  CREEK,  PA. 

I  had  a  case  lately  of  several  older  fowls 
catching  a  cold,  resulting  in  a  hoarse  breath- 
ing and  an  occasional  sneeze,  and  they  moped 
around  as  though  their  spirits  were  all  gone. 
My  mind  was  filled  with  gloomy  forebodings 
and  1  pictured  the  flock  dead  and  buried.  I 
studied  up  the  "Tllustratoi-s"  and  all  my  three 
years'  Poultry  Keepers,  but  found  no  rem- 
edy suggested  which  I  had  on  the  farm,  so  as 
usual  I  experimented.  Having  a  bottle  of 
"Klectric  Oil,."  I  gave  theafflicted  birds  a  half" 
teaspoouful  and  rubbed  in  some  on  the  neck 
and  throat  with  the  satisfaction  of  giving  in- 
stant relief,  and  they  were  entirely  well  in. 
two  days.  I  write  this  that  we  may  all  know 
ot  a  new  remedy. 


A  RECORD  FOR  COLD  MONTHS. 

l.  j.  Howell,  SANTA  eosa,  c.\l. 

I  overfed  my  chickens  last  winter  as  I 
found  when  1  handled  the  fowls.  They  were 
pure-bred  Leghorns  and  White  Wyandottes- 
I  wish  to  work  into  broilere  and  eggs  and 
think  that  Wyandottes  will  be  the  fowls  if  I 
can  feed  right,  though  dark  eggs  are  two  cents 
less  a  dozen  in  .San  Francisco.  There  are 
only  one  and  one-half  acres  on  my  place  and 
if  I  stay  here  I  must  get  the  most  from  the 
least  fowls.  Insethe  Prairie  State  Incubator 
and  Brooder.  100  egg  size.  The  last  hatches 
were  as  follows;  February  19th,  1899.  62 
chi<;ks.  lost  none:  March  14th,  81  chicks,  lost 
7;  April  5th,  75  chicks.,  lost  2. 


UNJUST  TO  THE  INCUBATOR. 

Cireat  injustice  is  done  fo  incubators  by  per- 
sons who  have  used  them,  and  then  sold 
them  in  a  defective  condition.  To  illustrate  : 
Apei-son  sellsan  incubator  which  has  a  leaky 
tank,  a  leaky  lamp,  a  regulator  out  of  order, 
etc..  etc.  The  person  purchasing  this  second- 
hand machine  may  he  a  beginner,  who  kuows 
nothing  at  all  about  incubators.  Of  course, 
this  defective  machine  does  not  work.  The 
hatch  is  poor  or  fails  entirely,  and  the  result 
is  that  that  make  of  machine  is  blamed,  and 
the  manufacturer  called  a  fraud,  etc. — Tlie- 
Srjuthern  Fancier. 


Coop  for  Hens  and  Broods. 
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GOING  INTO  THE    POULTRY  BUSINESS. 

How  to  make  the  business  pay,  how 
many  hens,  the  cost,  how  many  eggs 
a  year,  and  other  questions,  come  from 
a  Kentucky  subscriber,  but  as  we  know- 
that  many  of  our  readers  desire  us  to 
talk  on  such  subjects  we  give  the  letter 
in  full,  as  follows,  with  our  comments 
underneath: 

"I  live  on  a  small  farm,  keep  a  pair 
of  horses,  a  cow  and  a  few  hogs.  At 
present  we  (1  mean  myself  and  wife, 
for  she  is  a  full  partner  of  mine),  have 
thirty-eight  fowls,  f ull-bloooded  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  They  have  full  range 
of  the  farm,  free  access  to  stable  and 
manure  pile,  but  not  access  to  corn  crib 
nor  hay  loft.  We  feed  them  about  three 
Quarts  of  bran  and  meal  mash  every 
morning,  (one-third  corn  meal,  two- 
thirds  bran)  and  nothing  else  during 
the  day  except  on  bad  days,  when  we 
keep  them  confined,  then  we  feed  them 
a  little  wheat  or  oats  at  noon,  about 
one-half  a  gallon  scattered  in  straw  or 
leaves.  At  night  we  give  wheat  or 
corn,  about  one-half  a  gallon.  The 
mash  we  feed  in  troughs.  Is  our  way 
•of  feeding  correct? 

"I  forgot  to  state  that  we  have  three 
cockerels  with  the  thirty-eight  hens.  Is 
this  the  right  number  of  cockerels  for 
the  hens? 

"Now,  we  want  to  sow  our  farm  to 
grass  and  clover  and  go  into  the  poul- 
try business  and  depend  on  it  for  a 
living.  We  want  to  establish  an  egg 
farm.  We  live  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  a  small  railroad  town;  our  ship- 
ping facilities  are  very  good.  Our  near- 
est good  market  is  Louisville,  Ky., 
which  is  160  miles  from  here.  It  costs 
about  two  cents  per  dozen  to  ship  them 
there  in  two  and  three  case  lots  (30 
dozen  to  the  case),  and,  of  course,  we 
would  have  to  sell  to  the  commission 
merchants.  C'a-n  we  make  the  business 
pay? 

"How  many  fowls  would  it  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  and  how  many  fowls  can 
one  man  attend  toV  At  present  wheat 
is  worth  70  cents  per  bushel;  oats  40 
cents  per  bushel  corn  30  cents  per 
bushel,  and  I  believe  this  is  about  the 
average  prices  for  grain. 

"Would  we  not  have  to  keep  our  fowls 
yarded?  We  have  about  forty  acres  in 
orchard.  , 

"If  the  business  would  pay  I  thought 
the  orchard  a  good  place  to  locate  the 
plant.    Would  it  be,  or  not? 

"Taking  into  consideratio^n  the  cost 
of  feed  as  above,  what  would  it  cost 
to  feed  a  hen  per  year? 

"What  is  a  good  average  number  of 
eggs  per  fowl  for  a  year  where  a  large 
number  of  fowls  are  kept? 

"Understand,  should  we  decide  to  un- 
dertake this  business  we  would  begin 
this  year  to  raise  all  the  pullets  we  can 
and  increase  our  number  each  year  un- 
til we  get  the  number  wanted,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  would  keep  fowls  over 
two  years  of  age.  Would  also  expect  to 
cull  pretty  closely,  almost  as  closely  as 
if  we  were  in  the  fancy  poultry  busi- 
ness.   Are  we  right?" 

First,  to  feed  38  fowls  9  quarts  of 
food  a  day,  or  nearly  a  quart  for  four 
fowls,  and  giving  food  three  times  a 
day,  will  soon  throw  them,  out  of  con- 
dition. In  winter  one-half  the  quantity 
is  sufficient  and  in  summer  one-tenth, 
if  they  have  a  range.  Never  feed  at 
noon. 

Second,  the  three  cockerels  with  38 
hens  are  not  too  many  though  one  or 
two  would  answer  if  they  are  at  liberty. 

Third,  the  inquiry— "can  we  make  the 
business  pay"  with,  the  freight  and 
Louisville  as  a  market  may  be.  given  an 
affirmative  reply,  but  it  is  not  the 
market  but  the  feeding.  Nine  out  of 
ten  persons  feed  twice  as  much  as  they 
should,  a.nd  some  of  them'  do  not  thank 
us  at  all  for  giving  them  the  truth. 
They  do  not  know  that  they  can  feed 
their  hens  so  that  they  will  not  lay  at 
all. 

Fourth,  one  should  have  at  least  500 
fowls,  and  at  the  prices  named  for  food 


they  should  give  about  a  dollar  profit 
per  year  for  each  hen,  or  $500.  Some 
hens  will  give  two  dollars  but  there  will 
be  sick  hens  and  hens  that  will  not  lay 
but  few  eggs. 

Fifthv  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
yard  fowls  on  forty  acres.  Divide  them 
into  flocks  of  50  hens  and  give  each 
flock  an  acre  or  more.  They  will  not 
mix  if  kept  separate  and  shut  up  in 
their  different  houses  for  a  week,  but 
paint  each  house  a  little  different  from 
the  others  so  that  each  flock  will 
recognize  its  location. 

Sixth,  it  w-ill  cost  about  one  dollar  to 
feed  a  hen  one  year;  of  course  the  cost 
varies  according  tO'  location  and  prices 
uf  food. 

Seventh,  some  hens  will  lay  as  many 
as  175  eggs  in  a  year,  while  some  will 
be  sick  and  not  lay  at  all.  If  500  hens 
lay  100  eggs  for  each  hen  it  will  be  a 
fair  average. 

Eighth,  the  suggestion  to  begin  with 
a  few  is  the  correct  way.  Make  youir 
capital  by  raising  your  fowls.  If  you 
buy  you  may  get  lice  and  disease  with 
the  fowls.  Learn  tO'  feed.  Learm  not 
to  feed  too  much.  Learn  by  observation, 
for  you  will  learn  more  by  watching  the 
fowls  than  all  the  editors  of  poultry 
papers  can  inform  you,  and  some  of 
them  do  not  know  any  more  than  they 
can  hold  in  their  heads,  but  they  mean 
well  and  they  watch  and  learn. 

Ninth,  do  not  venture  too  largely  in 
the  poultry  business  at  first,  as  one  can 
easily  lose  all  if  he  does  not  know  how 
to  manage.  Begin  with  a  few  and 
gradually  increase. 

THE  FAT  PULLETS  LAID. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Mapes,  Middletown,  N.  T., 
sent  us  an  interesting  letter  in  which 
he  shows  that  two  pullets,  with  corn 
and  food  in  abundance,  amd  both  very 
fat,  laid  far  more  than  the  average 
riiumber  of  eggs.  His  letter  is  given 
below,  and  we  request  evei-y  reader  to 
notice  what  he  says: 

"I  have  just  been  reading  the  'Poul- 
try Keeper'  and  I  see  that  you  still 
keep  up  the  advice  to  keep  the  hens 
hungry.  1  am  not  going  to  say  that  it 
it  not  good  advice,  but  1  wish  you  could 
drop  in  on  me  some  day. 

"I  should  like  to  show  you  a  hen 
which  I  kept  in  ai  berry  crate  all  sum- 
mer last  year  with  several  dishes  of 
feed  within  reach  constantly.  All  she 
had  to  do  when  she  felt  hungry  was  to 
l>ut  her  head  through  some  of  the  slats 
and  eat  one  dish  containing  corn.  She 
hardly  had  room  to  turn  around.  I 
too'k  her -out  occasionally  to  dust  insect 
powder  in  her  feathers,  as  she  had  no 
dust  bath.  She  was  fat  as  butter  all 
the  time,  yet  she  laid  a  continuous 
litter  of  136  eggs  before  she  stopped  and 
was  marked  from  moulting  within  ten 
days  after  she  stopped  laying.  She  did 
not  lay  every  day  but  laid  from  two 
to  five  days  in  succession,  and  then 
skipped  a  day,  never  more  than  one  day 
at  a  time. 

"I  could  show  you  another  pullet, 
hatched  out  the  latter  part  of  last 
April,  that  has  had  corn  lying  before 
her  all  her  life.  She  ha.s  laid  106  eggs 
to  date,  and  is  not  yet  eleven  montlis 
old. 

"Such  facts  make  me  feel  certain 
that  there,  is  some  secret  about  the 
poultry  feeding  business  which  none  of 
us  have  yet  solved. 

"If  I  could  only  make  my  whole  flock 
lay  as  well  as  that  April  pullet  has  I 
could  make  lots  of  money,  as  I  now 
have  more,  than  1.000  hens,  but  the 
truth  to  tell.  I  cannot  do  it.  I  can  get 
a  dollar  per  hen  profit  from  them,  how- 
ever, each  year,  and  have  done  it  for 
the  last  three  years." 

If  Mr.  Mapes  is  familiar  with  the 
articles  in  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  he  will 


notice  that  we  have  alwaj's  laid  great 
stress  on  the  "individuality"  of  fowls. 
We  speak  of  a  "flock,"  yet  each  hen  in 
the  flock  may  differ  from'  the  others  in 
characteristics.  Take  a  dozen  full 
sisters,  (same  father  and  mother) 
hatched  at  the  same  time,  raised  in  the 
same  manner,  and  all  fed  alike.  Wo 
venture  to  affirm  that  there  will  be 
quite  a  difference  in  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  by  each. 

We  do  not  doubt  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Mapes,  as  it  is  possible,  for  there  may 
be  exceptions,  but  the  fact  that  one  hen 
can  exist  in  a  crate  and  give  good  re- 
sults is  not  evidence  that  all  hens 
should  be  kept  in  that  manner.  In  fact, 
if  one.  should  treat  a  whole  flock  in 
that  manner  he  would  meet  with  dis- 
appointment. 

Mr.  Mapes  admits  that  the  fowls 
mentioned  are  but  two  in  a  thousand, 
and  says  that  if  he.  could  only  make  his 
whole  flock  lay  as  well  as  the  April  pul- 
let he  could  make  lots  of  money,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  "doings"  of  one 
fowl  is  no  indication  for  a  flock. 

Anything  can  be  overfed,  but  in  com- 
munities, herds  and  flocks  there  will  al- 
ways be  found  some  individual  that 
seems  to  r^et  at  defiance  both  theory  and 
practice,  but  such  transactions  do  not 
establish  facts  as  a  whole  or  point  out 
error  elsewhere. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  HEN. 

The  following  appears  in  the  "Rural 
New  Yorker:" 

"We  would  like  to  know  to  what  ex- 
tent the  laws  regarding  trespassing  of 
live  stock  apply  to  poultry.  Is  it 
necessary  for  a  man  to  keep  his  poul- 
try fenced  in  order  to  protect  his' neigh- 
bor's property?  If  his  hens  run  over 
the  line  and  scratch  in  the  neighbor's 
garden,  has  he  the  same  redress  he 
would  have  in  case  a  larger  animal  did 
the  mischief?" 

Any  direct  interference  with  the  per- 
son, land,  inclose,  or  property  of  an- 
other by  a  person,  his  stock,  or  his 
poultry,  is  a  trespass.  A  single  tres- 
pass by  poultry  upon  a  neighbor's 
garden  or  inclose  would  scarcely  con- 
stitute a  trespass;  yet  everything  in 
which  the  law  recognizes  property  may 
be  the  subject  of  trespass,  and  the  com- 
mon and  statutory  law  makes  no  excep- 
tion of  poultry.  Therefore,  whatever 
provisions  of  the  law  apply  to  the  tres- 
passing of  live  stock  will  also  apply  to 
poultry.  Wherever  there  is  a  wrong 
there  is  a  remedy.  The  action  generally 
called  trespass  (sometimes  regulated  by 
statute)  may  be  brought  for  a  great 
variety  of  injuries,  either  to  person  or 
property.  The  measure  of  damages  is 
usually  the  actual  value  of  the  property 
destroyed  (double  and  triple  damages 
are  allowed  in  some  States  by  statute): 
such  damages  are  intended  as  a  com- 
pensation to  the  damaged  party  for  the 
injury  done.  A  wrongdoer  is  respon- 
sible for  the  consequences  which  flow 
immediately  from  his  wrongful  or  neg- 
ligent acts,  and  the  responsibility  is  not 
relieved  by  the  fact  that  the  conse- 
quences of  the  injurious  act  could  have 
been  prevented  by  the  care  or  skill  of 
the  injured  party.  A  party  is  not  bound 
to  fence  his  inclose  in  a  manner  to  pro- 
vide against  foraging  chickens  belong- 
ing to  another.  But  such  injured  per- 
son cannot,  because  a  wrong  has  been 
done  to  his  property  by  trespassing 
fowls,  commit  some  other  wrong  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  the  injury  or  pre- 
venting future  injury,  but  must  en- 
deavor to  obtain  redress  in  a  lawful 
manner.  R.  D.  F. 

R.  N.  Y. — In  other  words,  we  cannot 
lawfully  kill  the  tramp  hen  that 
scratches  up  our  garden: 
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SOME  EXCELLENT  QUESTIONS. 

From  Hardwick,  A't.,  comes  a  few 
questions  which  are  welcome  as  they 
afford  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  few 
points  on  some  subjects  which  we  had 
intended  to  mention  otherwise.  The 
writer  says: 

"Have  you  had  any  experience  in 
feeding  animal  meal  to  poultry  in  place 
of  cut  bone?  What  quantity  is  best? 
The  manufacturers  recommend  from 
one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  for  each  fowl 
every  day;  is  that  correct? 

"I  keep  a  small  fiock  and  it  is  not 
practicable  and  sometimes  not  possible 
to  get  the  cut  bone,  but  I  must  have 
meat  of  some  kind. 

"You  recommend  millet.  The  kind 
that  is  sold  here  is  the  Hungarian  mil- 
let, called  here  Hungarian  grass,  and 
costs  about  §1.00  per  bushel;  will  this 
kind  be  good  for  the  hens? 

"Where  ore  keeps  a  small  flock  and 
keeps  them  yarded,  if  he.  has  plenty  of 
early  cut,  or  second  cut,  clover  hay, 
would  it  not  be  as  well  to  use  this 
for  littering  pens  and  let  the  hens  pick 
off  the  blossoms  and  leaves,  as  to  fe€d 
cut  steamed  clover?" 

We  have  had  experience  in  feeding 
animal  meal,  and  find  that  one  kind 
is  about  like  all  others;  that  is,  it  is 
the.  material  from  fertilizer  factories. 
All  kinds  appeared  the  same  to  us  and 
gave  the  same  results.  Animal  meal  is 
excellent,  but  it  is  not  a  substitute  for 
fresh  cut  bone.  We  believe  one  table- 
spoonful  for  a  fowl  is  sufficient. 
Animal  meal  gives  good  results  and 
should  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
ration  where  fresh  meat  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

So  far  as  millet  seed  is  concerned  the 
Hungarian  seed  is  as  good  as  the  Ger- 
man, and  is  cheap  at  $1.00  per  bushel, 
as  half  a  pint  a  day  scattered  over  ai 
wide  surface  is  as  good  as  a  quart.  The 
object  in  using  it  is  to  induce  the  hens 
to  hunt  and  scratch  for  them.  For 
chicks  the  seeds  are  excellent. 

If  the  clover  hay  is  plentiful  it  may 
be  used  as  litter  and  the  hens  will  eat 
the  leaves,  which  will  be  fully  as  bene- 
ficial as  the  cutting  and  scalding. 

In  using  any  kind  of  food  do  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  a  change  of  food  is 
always  acceptable  to  fowls.  Some  days 
a  quart  of  Hungarian  or  millet  seed 
may  be  given  as  a  feed,  but  always 
scatter  it.  If  animal  meal  is  given  let 
it  be  every  other  day  if  cut  bone  can 
be  used.  Also,  the  same  with  clover; 
give  them  cabbage  or  cut  roots,  or  any 
bulky  food  by  way  of  a  change,  varying 
the  grains  also,  as  well  as  giving,  once 
a  week  at  least,  some  linseed  meal 
mixed  with  bran.  But  never  overfeed 
or  feed  at  noon. 


BLINDNESS 

The  following  letter  is  a  sample  of 
one  of  several.  We  have  explained  the 
matter  frequently  but  there  are  always 
some  who  do  not  know.  The  letter  is 
from  a  reader  at  Afton,  N.  Y.,  who 
says: 

"What  is  the  matter  with  a  hen  of 
mine?  She  has  become  blind.  Until  re- 
cently she  was  in  excellent  health  and 
laid  regularly.  I  attempted  opening 
one  eye,  but  a  white  mattery  substance 
■oozed  out.  I  think  she  has  no  cold,  but 
what  can  it  be?  What  can  I  do  for 
similar  cases?  Please  answer  throu'jh 
the  next  issue  of  the  paper." 

It  is  always  necessary,  when  stating 
a  disease,  to  mention  how  the  fowls  are 
fed  and  the  kind  of  poultry  house,  so 
as  to  enable  us  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
the  subject. 

Blindness  occurs  mostly  with  hens  in 
good  condition.  Sometimes  removing 
-the  male  will  prevent  similar  occur- 


rences, but  frequently  it  is  due  to  some 
kind  of  draught  near  the  heads  of  the 
fowls  (often  a  top  ventilator),  and  the 
eye  next  the  draught  is  affected.  It  is 
common  for  several  fowls  to  be 
affected,  all  in  the  same  (left  or  right) 
eye,  and  when  very  painful  they  turn 
the  other  side,  when  that  eye  will  be- 
come blind.  The  remedy  is  to  find  the 
draught  (which  may  be  a  nail  hole)  and 
close  it.  Remove  the  hens  from  the 
male,  keep  them  on  straw,  on  the  floor 
at  night,  bathe  the  eyes  in  warm  water, 
wipe  dry  and  anoint  with  vaseline. 


Incubators  can  be  easily  operated  in 
a  cellar;  in  fact  the  cellar  is  an  excel- 
lent location  for  an  incubator. 


DOUBLE-WALL  HOUSE. 

It  is  well  to  use  sawdust  to  fill  in  be- 
tween houses  but  it  is  unsafe  to  do  so 
under  circumstances.  The  following 
letter  on  the  subject  from  Lupton, 
Mich.,  gives  an  idea  of  the  object  in  so 
doing: 

"I  take  the  'Poultry  Keeper'  and  I 
have  the  four  Illustrators.  I  live  in 
Northern  Michigan  where  we  have  long 
cold  winters  with  the  mercury  running 
down  to  20  and  30  below  zero.  I  pro- 
pose to  build  a  poultry  house  with 
double" walls,  about  eight  inches  apart, 
and  fill  in  with  saw  dust.  What  do 
you  think  of  that  way?  Some  people 
tell  me  it  will  cause  dampness  and  har- 
bor vermin.  I  would  like  to  have  your 
advice  before  proceeding  further." 

The  difficulty  with  saw-dust  is  that 
should  the  rain  get  inside  of  the 
weather-boarding,  and  it  get  wet,  it 
will  rot  and  cause  the  building  to  rot, 
and  that  is  the.  main  difficulty  in  using 
it. 

A  better  way  would  be  to  cover  the 
roof  and  outside  walls  with  roofing 
paper  (Swan's  is  excellent)  and  give  it 
two  coatings  of  tar  paint  and  sand. 
Line  the  inside,  with  tongue  and 
grooved  boards,  using  ordinary  build- 
ing paper  next  the  studding  under  the 
boards.  If  this  is  done  properly  the 
house  will  be  warm.  If  the  outside  is 
covered  with  the  roofing  then  the  saw- 
dust may  be  used  for  filling  as  it  will 
not  get  wet  in  that  case. 

MAKING  A  HOUSE  RAT-PROOF. 

Rats  are  a  greater  menace  to  chicks 
than  hawks,  for  they  will  come  at  night 
and  carry  off  a  whole  brood.  How  to 
get  rid  of  them  or  prevent  their  rav- 
ages is  worthy  of  consideration.  An 
Erie,  Pa.,  party  makes  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  matter  and  also  asks  about  in- 
cubators, as  follows: 

"Having  received  my  earliest  inspira- 
tions and  instructions  in  poultry  lore 
from  the  'Poultry  Keeper'  I  feel  like 
going  to  headquarters  when  I  want 
special  information,  hence  this  letter. 

"What  are  the.  methods  usually  em- 
ployed to  make  a  poultry  house  rat 
proof  ?This  feature  is  almost  essential 
to  success,  is  it  not? 

"If  the  runs  are  built  in  an  orchard, 
or  trees  planted  in  the  runs,  will  not 
most  any  breed  of  fowls  be  up  in  the 
tree,  over  the  fence,  and  away? 

"Is  it  feasible  to  run  incubators  in  a 
good  common  house  cellar?  If  not 
why?" 

The  only  way  to  protect  against  rats 
is  to  use  half-inch  wire  mesh,  which 
must  be  under  the  floor  and  dirt 
thrown  on  it,  which  is  cheaper  than 
cement.  In  all  brooder  houses  wire 
netting  is  laid  under  the  floor  and  up 
a  foot  on  the  sides. 

So  far  as  fowls  flying  over  the  fence 
is  concerned  it  cannot  be.  prevented  un- 
less the  wings  are  clipped,  but  the  very 
large  breeds  will  not  attempt  it  while  a 
wire  stretched  parallel  with  the  top  and 
six  inches  from  it,  on  the  inside,  will 
throw  a  flyer  back,  as  he  must  always 
alight  on  the  fence  before  going  over. 


STRETCHING  THEIR  NECKS. 

A  reader  at  Hays  City,  Kansas,  sends 
us  the  following  symptoms  and  desires 
some  information  on  the  subject: 

"Will  you  please  inform  me  through 
your  paper  what  is  the  matter  with  a 
hen  when  she  stretches  her  neck,  opens 
her  mouth,  and  makes  a  loud  noise  as 
if  she  might  have  something  in  her 
throat?  I  have  some  hens  that  have 
had  that  disease  over  a  year.  Their 
eyes  and  nostrils  are  not  running,  their 
combs  are  red,  and  they  are  laying  all 
the  time." 

Our  correspondent  does  not  say  any- 
thing of  the  most  important  of  all 
matters,  and  that  is  how  he  feeds  and 
keeps  his  fowls.  When  readers  do  not 
mention  all  the  facts  they  compel  us  to 
"guess"  at  the  cause  because  some 
symptoms  may  fit  several  diseases. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the 
fowls  have  some  throat  trouble  that  is 
contagious,  as  he  states  that  some  of 
them  have  been  affected  a  year.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  suggest  a  remedy 
and  even  if  it  could  be  done  there  would 
be  more  labor  handling  the  birds  than 
they  would  be  worth.  The  disease  is 
constitutional,  and  probably  cannot  be 
cured,  and  for  that  reason  it  would  no 
doubt  pay  to  get  rid  of  them  and  begin 
with  others. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to 
cure  diseases  of  long  standing  as  no 
foXvl  of  that  kind  is  worth  the  labor  if 
her  place  can  be  filled  at  less  cost. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  FOR  FOWLS. 

Ordinary  clover  is  seeded  down  early 
in  the  spring,  but  crimson  clover  is 
seeded  in  the  fall  and  grows  all  winter, 
coming  out  early  in  the  year,  like  rye. 
Do  not  overlook  that  point  before  read- 
ing the  following  from  an  interested 
subscriber: 

"Can  a  crop  of  crimson  clover  be 
raised  by  sowing,  say  in  the  latter  part 
of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  to  feed 
to  poultry  the  following  winter?  1  have 
been  reading  up  the  uses  of  crimson 
clover  and  they  all  advise  allowing  it  to 
be  sown  in  the  latter  part  of  August 
and  allowing  it  to  stand  over  winter.  I 
would  like  to  sow  it  as  above  stated, 
cut  it  in  the  fall,  and  store  in  the  barn 
to  be  used  as  cut  feed  for  poultry  in 
winter.  Will  you  please  give  me  what 
information  you  can  on  this  subject, 
also  advise  when  to  sow  and  to  cut  in 
order  to  feed  as  above  stated." 

Crimson  clover  should  be  seeded  in 
as  soon  as  the  late  summer  rains  begin, 
say  about  the  first  of  August.  It  may 
be  seeded  in  May  or  June,  but  it  is 
likely  to  be  subjected  to  a  dry  spell, 
which  will  destroy  it.  It  is  not  a 
spring  and  summer  plant  but  one  that 
is  like  rye,  and  it  comes  out  early  in 
the  spring  as  soon  as  rye. 

It  will  make  fair  headway  before  win- 
ter, and  fowls  may  be  turned  out  on  it 
if  not  covered  with  snow,  but  it  cannot 
be  grown  so  as  to  be  cut  in  the  fall.  It 
starts  out  in  the  spring,  however,  as 
soon  as  rye,  and  is  well  under  waj-  in 
growth  before  the  earliest  grass  begins, 
which  makes  it  a  valuable  plant  for 
the  use  of  poultrj-men. 
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on  the  suliji'cl  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest In  (iin-  readers,  but  respectfully  ask 
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on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  address 
all  correspondence  in  relation  to  articles,  or 
manuscripts  for  publication  to  P.  H.  .Taccbs, 
Editor,   Hiunmonton,  X.  .T. 
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The  Piu  i.try  Keeper  Cojip.\ny, 
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Ths  paper  is  only  50  cents  a  year,  or 
25  cents  for  six  months. 


Brother  Downs  is  still  at  the  front 
with  the  "Southern  Fancier,"  and  it  is 
just  as  good  as  it  has  ever  been. 

One  of  our  noted  "judges"  of  poultry, 
who  lives  in  a  large  city,  has  six  fowls 
in  his  back  yard,  on  one  side  of  a  fence, 
and  a  bed  of  pansies  on  the  other  side. 
His  business  is  to  "score"  at  shows. 

Some  of  the  roads  are  nearly  as  hard 
as  the  beds  in  the  hotels  of  the  cities, 
but  they  become  soft  in  winter,  and 
that  is  where  they  are  ahead  of  the 
beds.  Bad  roads  do  help  the  poultry 
business. 

There's  more  money  in  eggs  in  this 
country,  in  one  year,  than  gold  found 
in  the  Klondyke.  If  men  would  battle 
as  vigorously  at  home  as  they  do  when 
bearing  the  adversities  of  an  Alaskan 
climate,  they  would  be  more  successful. 

Why  can't  the  poultry  papers  com- 
bine against  "write  ups"  from  advertis- 
ing agents.  Why  should  poultry  papers 
give  something  for  nothing.  If  any  of 
the  editors  are  afraid  to  start  the  ball 
here's  the  "lead  off."    Write  us. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  hatcli  eggs  of 
Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Hamburgs,  Black 
Spanish,  and  some  other  breeds.  In 
those  sections  where  winter  does  not 
begin  early,  eggs  from  all  the  breeds 
may  be  used. 

If  the  hen-yard  is  very  filthy,  and  the 
hens  can  be  changed  :o  a  new  locatiop. 
for  a  short  time,  spade  or  hoe  the  yajd 
and  sow  it  thickly  with  millet  seed. 
When  the  young  millet  is  about  three 
inches  high  turn  the  hens  back  into  the 
yard.  In  this  manner  not  oniy  will  the 
yards  be  cleaned,  but  a  proportion  of 
green  food  provided. 


Why  do  so  many  "poultry"  papers 
spring  up  and  die?  Simply  too  much 
rabbit,  too  much  Tom-cat.  too  much 
]ioodle  dog,  too  much  canary  bird. 
What  does  a  man  interested  in  making 
poultry  pay  care  for  pets?  But  the 
papers  come  and  die  right  along.  Not 
one  learning  anything  from  the  fate  of 
the  others. 


The   Poultiy  Keeper. 

If  you  wish  to  make  an  incubator, 
one  which  is  in  general  use,  w-rlte  our 
editor  for  illustrated  plans  and  direc- 
tions for  operating  a  hot-water  in- 
cubator. No  charge  whatever,  as  the 
plans  are  given  away  for  educational 
purposes.  Enclose  two  2-cent  stamps 
for  postage,  stationery,  etc.,  and  ad- 
dress P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 
This  is  no  experiment  but  an  incubator 
that  hatches. 

We  tried  some  of  the  lice  killers  ad- 
vertised. Last  month  we  simply  applied 
lice  killer  to  the  roost,  and  the  next 
morning  there  were  hundreds  of  dead 
lice — not  the  mites  but  the  large  fel- 
lows. We  must  admit  that  even  with 
our  long  experience  we  did  not  suppose 
hens  contained  so  many  lice,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  flock  supposed  to  be  clear  of 
them.  The  lice  killers  do  the  work 
sure. 


The  way  some  of  the  writers  are 
scoring  the  score  card  is  gratifying. 
Years  ago,  w-hen  w-e  stood  alone  against 
the  score  card,  we  were  fiercely  at- 
tacked, but  time  brought  things  our 
way.  What  were  once  termed  "Jacobs' 
theories"  are  all  accepted  truths  to- 
day. Writers  discuss  in  favor  of  sub- 
jects at  the  present  time  that  were  al- 
most unknown  until  we  launched  new 
facts  on  poultry  matters. 


We  understand  from  a  poultry  paper 
that  "Judge  Hitchcock  is  managing  a 
poultry  farin."  It  is  rather  peculiar 
work  for  a  disciple  of  Blackstone.  One 
who  "sat  on  the  bench"  and  "practiced 
at  the  bar,"  should  not  be  too  hasty  in 
throwing  off  the  judicial  ermine  to 
manage  a  poultry  farm.  The  habit  of 
mentioning  poultry  experts  as  "Judges" 
is  one  that  is  really  disgusting  and 
should  be  ended.  "Judge"  of  what — a 
chicken.    It  is  laughable. 


Mr.  I.  G.  Stauffer,  Quakertown,  Pa., 
Iras  given  his  flocks  his  entire  attention 
and  his  birds  are  the  best  he  ever  had. 
This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Stauffer  was 
mentioned  by  us  as  breeding  "Barred" 
Plymouth  Rocks.  He  admits  that  the 
Barreds  are  good  but  says  he  breeds 
something  even  better,  in  his  opinion — 
the  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  He  has  three 
breeds.  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black 
Leghorns,  and  Buff  Leghorns,  and 
offers  sixteen  eggs  for  one  dollar.  We 
cheerfully  give  the  above  in  order  to 
correct  a  mistake  which  was  ours. 


What  would  a  farm  be  that  did  not 
contain  a  flock  of  hens?  The  eggs  are 
considered  adjuncts  to  the  farm,  and 
they  enter  into  many  of  the  household 
dishes.  In  estimating  the  profits  from 
poultry  the  eggs  and  poultry  consumed 
by  the  family  should  be  given  the  same 
value  as  though  such  supplies  wera  pur- 
chased. The  "family"  markets  in  the 
United  States  excel  all  others,  and  no 
farmer  should  sell  his  eggs  and  live  on 
something  less  desirable,  but  enjoy  the 
same  luxuries  as  those  who  are  willing 
to  have  the  best  in  the  cities.  Sup))ly 
the  home  market  first. 


After  eggs  have  been  secured  for 
hatching  and  incubation  ceases,  the 
hens  can  be  allow'ed  to  run  together,  as 
they  will  entail  more  work  if  kept  in 
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separate  inclosures.  It  would  also  be 
an  advantage  to  dispose  of  the  males, 
as  the  hens  will  lay  as  many  eggs  with- 
out their  presence  as  with  them.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  hatching  of  chicks 
ceases,  then  the  usefulness  of  the  male 
ends.  It  is  cheaper  and  more  conven- 
ient to  allow  the  hens  full  liberty  than 
to  incur  the  expense  of  fences  to  keep 
the  breeds  apart. 

One  of  the  main  advantages  in  feed- 
ing bran  is  that  it  contains  more  min- 
eral matter  than  ordinary  ground 
grain,  and  supplies  that  which  may  not 
be  abundant  in  the  ration.  It  is 
custoinary  to  add  one  pint  of  linseed 
meal  to  two  (luarts  of  bran,  mixing  this 
with  four  quarts  of  ground  grain.  Bran 
need  not  be  fed  more  than  once  a  day. 
and  it  is  excellent  when  given  with 
clover  hay  or  cooked  potatoes.  For 
ducklings  a  mess  of  cooked  turnips 
thickened  with  bran  and  ground  oats 
makes  a  meal  to  which  they  are  very 
partial. 

As  the  warm  weather  comes  on  there 
will  be  cases  of  chicken-cholera  re- 
ported. It  is  safe  to  say  that,  cholera 
among  fowls  is  a  very  rare  disease. 
Persons  diagnose  cases  as  cholera  when 
such  is  not  true.  When  cholera  appears 
it  usually  takes  off  the  flock  in  a  few 
days.  Should  the  hens  he  affecii.'d  with 
bowel  disease  and  the  difficulty  con- 
tmue  for  quite  awhile,  it  may  be  safely 
concluded  that  indigestion  from  over- 
eating, and  not  cholera,  is  at  fault,  the 
remedy  being  to  shut  off  all  food  and 
compel  the  hens  to  work  and  scratch. 

When  double-yolk  eggs  are  found 
among  those  collected  it  is  considered  a 
cause  for  congratulation,  the  hens 
being  supposed  to  have  performed  extra 
work.  But  the  fact  is  that  double-yolk 
eggs  indicate  that  the  hens  are  too  fat. 
The  eggs  are  really  abnormal,  and  it 
will  be  but  a  short  time  time  before  the 
hens  will  cease  laying;  hence,  while  a 
few  extra  large  eggs  will  be  obtained 
for  a  short  time,  the  result  will  be  none 
at  all  later  on.  As  soon  as  the  hens 
begin  to  lay  double-yolk  eggs  shut  off 
the  grain  and  reduce  the  food  so  as  to 
bring  them  into  more  favorable  condi- 
tion for  laying. 

If  a  gill  of  millet  seed  and  a  quart  of 
corn  could  be  compared  in  some  man- 
ner, it  would  be  found  that  more  eggs 
would  result  from  feeding  the  millet, 
■seed  than  from  the  corn;  not  that  there 
is  more  nutrition  in  the  seed,  but  be- 
cause the  hens  would  quickly  pick  up 
the  corn,  and  would  be  compelled  to 
work  for  each  of  the  tiny  seeds  pro- 
cured. One  tablespoonf ul  of  millet  seed 
scattered  over  a  piece  of  ground  or  in 
loose  litter  will  induce  the  hens  to  seek 
for  food,  and  the  exercise  of  so  doing 
will  promote  their  health,  give  them 
good  appetites,  and  increase  the  egg 
production  of  every  hen  in  the  flock. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson 
who  has  undertaken  to  instruct  the 
world  on  figures,  poultry,  cooking, 
building,  etc.,  has  offended  the  Govern- 
ment by  sending  out  circulars  through 
the  mails  to  the  Philippine  Island.  Ed- 
ward has  been  teaching  working  men 
how  to  live  on  a  few  cents  a  day.  and 
promulgated    a    "molasses"    diet  for 
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poultry,  but  his  chemistry  did  not  ex- 
actly pan  out.  Edward  may  be  some- 
one on  statistics  but  anybody  can  send 
out  figures.  He  knows  a  little  about 
everything:,  but  is  too  much  of  a  "jack- 
at-al!-trades."  We  do  not  believe  in 
war  but  we  do  believe  in  "sticking"  to 
this  country,  right  or  wrong.  "U'e  re- 
gret Edward's  indiscretion.  We  have 
not  heard  of  his  "molasses"  diet  for  a 
long  time. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  providing  a 
variety  for  a  small  tiocK,  as  the  table- 
scraps  will  assist,  but  for  fifty  or  a 
hundred  fowls,  resort  to  feeds  that  are 
easily  obtained  is  required.  Cut  clover, 
meat,  milk,  linseed  oil  cake  and  cab- 
bage will  all  serve  to  vary  the  diet.  It  is 
when  fowls  are  fed  on  grain  during  the 
whole  time  that  they  refuse  to  lay.  But 
even  the  grain  may  be  varied  if  corn  is 
withheld,  and  oats,  wheat  and  buck- 
wheat are  used  in  rotation.  Fill  a 
trough  full  of  corn  and  place  it  where 
the  fowls  can  eat  all  they  desire.  They 
will  soon  begin  to  refuse  it,  as  they  re- 
ciuire  something  which  the  corn  does 
not  contain,  and  they  will  not  produce 
many  eggs  until  they  are  gratified. 
Variety  of  food  is  not  only  essential  to 
egg  production,  but  assists  in  keeping 
the  flock  in  a  healthy  condition. 


GERMAN  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION 

On  April  1st  a  meeting  was  called  by 
several  parties  around  the  city  of  New 
York,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Dan 
Schnur,  of  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  German  society  in 
the  interest  of  Poultry  Culturs.  The 
meeting  was  well-attended,  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent Dan.  Schnur,  of  14.5  Flushing  ave., 
Astoria,  N.  Y.,  and  Secretary,  David 
Eisele,  Cherry  Hill,  N.  J.  It  was  voted 
upon  to  call  the  Association  "The  Ger- 
man Poultry  Association  of  America." 
At  the  next  meeting  steps  will  be  taken 
to  form  a  constitution  and  By-laws  and 
other  matters  to  further  the  interest  of 
the  newly  organized  Association.  If 
any  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  our  Association,  the  Secre- 
tary will  cheerfully  give  any  informa- 
tion-desired. Every  German  breeder  of 
poultry  should  join  the  Association. 

ROOT  CROPS  FOR  POULTRY. 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  feed  only  roots 
to  poultry.  Yet  if  the  farmer  will  use 
only  one  fourth  the  grain  he  gives  daily 
and  substitute  roots,  he  will  reduce  the 
expenses  materially  and  get  more  eggs. 
The  cheapest  food  is  that  which  will 
make  the  hens  lay,  and  the  way  to 
make  hens  lay  is  to  keep  them  in  good 
health.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  flock 
m  good  laying  condition  when  only 
grain  is  given.  Such  food  as  carrots, 
turnips  and  potatoes  are  not  rich  in 
egg-producing  elements,  but  they  per- 
form a  service  which  renders  all  of  the 
food  more  valuable  than  hay.  Let  the- 
farmer  give  his  cows  nothing  but  corn 
• — no  hay,  roots  or  bulky  food  of  any 
kind — and  his  supply  of  milk  would 
soon  be  reduced.  From  a  dietary  stand- 
point the  use  of  cooked  carrots,  turnips 
and  potatoes  is  recommended,  and  they 
will  enable  the  farmer  to  feed  more 
hens  and  get  more  eggs  with  little  or 
no  additional  cost. 


CHOICE  MARKET  FOWLS. 

The  difficulty  encountered  in  teaching 
the  beginner  is  that  he  desires  a  breed 
that  is  the  best  for  eggs  and  for 
market.  If  he  can  separate  the  two 
pursuits  and  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
best  laying  breeds  cannot  be  the  best 
for  market  he  will  have  his  expecta- 
tions sooner  fulfilled.  Now,  in  the 
market  fowl  one  of  the  prime  essentials 
is  a  fat  carcass,  but  fat  is  just  what 
should  not  preponderate  on  a  laying 
fowl.  The  next  requisite  is  a  full  and 
plump  breast,  not  filled  out  with  food  in 
the  crop.  The  buyer  always  examines 
closely  for  fat  and  breast  meat  if  he 
understands  what  he  is  doing,  the  color 
of  the  legs  being  of  little  consequence 
if  the  first  two  points  are  assured, 
though  it  is  well  to  have  yellow  legs  if 
they  do  not  in  any  manner  interfere 
with  the  desirable  characteristics.  The 
Americans  seem  to  give  some  attention 
to  leg  color,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
Europe,  as  the  best  table-fowls,  con- 
trary to  American  preferments,  do  not 
have  yellow  legs,  and  this  fact  is  one 
which  is  fast  being  discovered  by  the 
knowing  buyers. 


YELLOW  SHADE  ON  WHITE  BIRDS 

What  is  known  as  "straw  color"  is 
difficult  to  prevent  sometimes.  It  may 
occur  in  any  flock  and  only  one  or  more 
birds  be  affected.  The  following  is  a 
case  which  may  be  of  interest: 

"Being  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
paper  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions. I  sent  to  a  breeder  about  two 
months  ago,  and  got  a  White  Wyan- 
dotte cockerel.  He  was  white  when  I 
got  him,  but  now  he  is  getting  quite 
yellow  or  brassy.  I  feed  him  buck- 
wheat, wheat,  yellow  corn,  meat  and 
table  scraps.  I  have  a  flock  of  hens 
that  I  am  breeding  with  him.  They  get 
the  same  feed  and  are  pure  white.  I 
also  have  some  White  Leghorns;  they 
get  the  same  treatment  and  are  white. 
What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  cockerel  getting  yellow?  I  should 
judge  he  was  hatched  about  the  first  of 
June;  do  you  think  he  will  get  any 
larger?  What  is  the  best  food  for  while 
fowls?" 

The  straw  color  gets  deeper  as  the 
bird  approaches  the  moulting  period, 
■and  when  the  new  feathers  appear  they 
are  very  white  and  free  from  "straw," 
but  as  the  months  roll  around  the  tinge 
again  deepens.  It  does  not  indicate  im- 
purity, as  it  may  happen  in  the  best  of 
flocks.  It  is  believed  that  it  results 
from  some  Buff  Cochin  ancestor  of 
generations  back,  but  exposure  to  the 
sun  is  also  sometimes  a  cause.  There 
is  no  remedy  for  straw  color  that  will 
give  permanent  results. 

BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CLUBS. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Denny,  Rochester,  N.  T., 
Secretary  of  the  American  Buff  Ply- 
mouth Rock  Club,  states  that  the  Club 
how  has  over  176  members  in  different 
States,  from  Maine  to  California  and 
Washington  to  South  Carolina,  each 
and  every  one  of  whom  have  paid  their 
membership  fee  and  yearly  dues.  They 
have  the  best  and  most  successful 
breeders  in  the  country  with  them.  This 
shows  that  the  Club  is  composed  of 
men  who  are  enough  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  breed  and  the  Club  to 
pay  to  belong.  That  the  Club  is  for  all, 
one  need  only  look  at  its  liberal  policy 
in  holding  the  meetings  in  the  different 


sections  of  the  country,  giving  all  a 
chance  to  attend  one;  the  even  way  in 
which  the  officers  are  distributed,  and 
the  offering  to  each  State  with  ten  or 
more  members,  a  cup  to  be  contested 
for  by  the  members  of  that  State  only. 
The  past  season  they  offered  the  Club 
cup  for  the  annual  meeting  and  five 
State  CUDS,  one  each  for  Ohio,  New 
York,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  and  Illinois, 
the  aggregate  value  of  which  is  .?1.50^ 
This  year  they  want  to  offer  at  least 
twelve  and  would  be  glad  to  offer  more. 
So  send  in  your  name  and  help  your 
State  along.  If  it  already  has  ten,  strive 
to  be  at  the  head. 

That  the  Club  has  been  conducted  on; 
proper  lines  you  need  but  remember  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  formed  but  two- 
years,  and  that  it  has  set  the  pace  for 
all.  It  was  the  first  to  have  an 
honorarj'  Vice-President  for  each  State- 
represented;  the  first  to  offer  a  cup  to- 
each  State  having  ten  or  more  mem- 
bers; the  only  one  holding  meetings  east 
and  west,  and  the  first  to  have  100 
names  on  its  membership  list. 

The  Buff  Rock  has  now  a  firm  hold  on 
the  American  people  and  its  popularity 
has  increased  so,  that  but  few  fowls 
enjoy  as  much.  Their  merits  are  well- 
known,  but  if  any  one  wishes  to  know 
more,  let  him  send  for  a  copy  of  the 
last  catalogue,  which  contains  many 
articles  of  interests  written  by  the  dif- 
ferent prominent  breeders. 

The  membership  fee  and  yearly  dues, 
are  each  one  dollar.  Application  blanks 
may  be  had  from  any  of  the  officers. 

If  you  are  a  breeder  or  a  fancier,  it. 
matters  neither,  you  should  join  this 
club,  so  strong,  and  help  to  push  the 
good  work  along.  That  it  will  benefit 
you,  you  cannot  deny.  Look  at  facts 
and  on  them  rely.  Address  the  Secre- 
tary as  above. 


SUMMER  EGGS  ARE  PROFITABLE, 

The  summer  is  the  best  time  with  the 
hens,  but  the  majority  of  farmers  are 
disposed  to  disregard  the  facts  which, 
are  presented,  and  fail  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  season.  It  is  true  that  as 
the  fall  approaches  the  hens  begin  to. 
moult  and  cease  to  lay,  but  in  so  doing: 
they  are  preparing  for  their  winter 
work — getting  ready,  as  we  may  say — 
and  there  is  consequently  no  loss  of 
time  in  that  direction.  The  hens  that 
do  not  lay  and  do  not  begin  to  moult  are 
the  most  unprofitable,  the  cause  being, 
due  to  their  being  overfat  or  afflicted 
with  lice.  There  is  no  remedy  but  to- 
remove  the  cause,  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  all  the  condition-powders  or  egg- 
food  ever  introduced  will  not  be  of  avaiL 
If  the  hens  are  too  fat,  the  food  must  be 
shut  off.  If  the  lice  are  the  cause  of  the 
verrnin,  they  must  be  cleared  out.  It 
is  natural  for  the  hens  to  lay,  and  when 
they  do  not  produce  eggs  in  the  summer 
of  fall  the  cause  should  be  investigated. 
When  eggs  cease  to  come  in,  the  farmer 
sells  the  moulting  hens,  which  is  just 
where  he  makes  his  greatest  mistake. 
The  ones  to  dispose  of  are  those  that 
ar  fat  and  in  high  condition.  If  the 
poultry  on  the  farm  have  the  attention 
given  them  that  is  received  by  the  cows 
the  farmer  would  soon  learn  to  know 
more  about  his  flocks  and  understand 
how  to  correct  his  mistakes.  He  quickly 
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discovers  the  reason  wlien  a  cow  fails 
to  give  her  quota  of  milk,  because  he 
observes  her  daily,  knows  what  she 
Tieeds  and  the  condition  under  which 
she  is  kept.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
knowledge  of  cattle  as  observation  of 
-daily  occurrences  that  enables  him  to 
keep  his  cows  up  to  the  requirement. 
The  same  applies  to  the  fowls— observe 
them.  Learn  to  know  what  is  necessary 
to  success  with  poultry,  and  success 
will  t'dl'.ow  as  a  natural  result. 

PURE  BREEDS  AND  SCRUBS. 

Because  farmers  receive  eggs  from 
scrub  hens,  while  fanciers  may  keep 
pure-breds  in  good  quarters  and  on 
ample  fo^d.  the  claim  is  made  that 
scrubs  are  hardier  than  pure  breeds, 
and  require  less  care.  But  there  are 
good  and  worthless  hens  even  among 
scrubs,  and  it  more  frequently  happens 
that  only  a  few  of  the  hens  among  the 
scrubs  may  be  laying,  the  others  doing 
nothing.  One  of  the  difflculties  with 
fanciers  is  that  in  their  enthusiasm  and 
love  of  poultry  they  feed  too  much,  and 
deprive  themselves  of  the  eggs  that 
they  should  receive  with  better  man- 
agement, while  the  farmer  goes  to  the 
other  extreme  sometimes  and  does  not 
give  his  flock  proper  care.  But  what  is 
a  scrub?  It  may  be  claimed  that  the 
best  hens  in  common  flocks— those  that 
produce  eggs— are  at  least  well  bred.  It 
it  difficult  to  find  a  flock  of  hens  that 
has  not  some  Brahma,  Plymouth  Rock, 
Leghorn  or  Wyandotte  grades  among 
its  members,  and  which  account  for  any 
excellence  that  may  be  found.  If  scrubs 
will  pay,  how  much  better  should  hens 
that  have  been  selected  do  so,  for 
scrubs  are  the  creatures  of  accident, 
while  the  others  are  the  result  of  breed- 
ing. The  farmer  who  will  do  some 
thinking  in  the  matter  of  breeding  his 
poultry,  and  who  will  set  out  to  ac- 
complish an  object,  should  have  better 
results  than  one  who  allows  the  flock 
to  increase  without  his  supervision.  A 
farmer  w^ho  will  give  his  scrubs  atten- 
tion will  also  derive  better  results  from 
them,  and  will  be  induced  to  improve; 
and  if  he  is  not  willing  to  look  after 
scrubs,  he  will  not  succeed  with  pure 
breeds,  for  no  matter  what  kind  of 
fowls  he  may  have,  he  must  depend 
upon  himself  for  success. 

.ABOUT  SHIPPING  BROILERS. 

The  following  inquiries  are  important. 
The  letter  is  from  a  poultryman  at  De- 
pauville,  N.  Y.,and  w'ill  ;)e  of  interest  to 
those  having  broilers  to  sell. 

"I  have  180  Brown  Leghorn  hens,  and 
get  llio  to  145  eggs  per  day.  The  hens 
have  laid  well  all  winter.  I  have  800 
chicks  and  1000  eggs  setting. 

"Will  Leghorns  that  have  been 
hatched  three  weeks  ago  make  good 
Winter  layers? 

"Do  you  know  of  any  good  commis- 
sion merchant  in  N"\v  York  city  tu  thip 
poultry  alive,  broilers,  etc? 

"How  many  is  it  best  to  ship  in  one 
case  in  warm  weather?  Who  has  ship- 
ping cases  to  sell? 

"I  am  building  a  park  145x120  feet 
and  dividing  it  into  ten  pens;  will  that 
be  large  enough  for  2000  broilers?" 
•  The  above  letter  was  written  in  April. 
Leghorns  hatched  not  later  than  June 
1st  should  lay  in  winter. 

We  dc  not  know  a  single  commission 
merchant  in  New  York  city.    If  we  did 


we  would  not  care  to  rei  onmiend  him, 
as  we  would  be  responsible  for  sales. 
We  once  recommended  a  merchant.  His 
business  was  unsatisfactory  and  the 
shipper  fell  back  on  us.  We  have  no 
way  of  knowing  of  merchants.  It  is  not 
in  our  line  at  all. 

Broilers  should  never  be  sent  to 
market  alive.  They  cannot  endure  the 
journey  and  will  either  die  or  get  to 
market  in  poor  condition.  They  must 
be  dressed  and  about  a  hundred  sent  in 
a  clean  barrel,  by  express,  packed  in 
ice.  We  do  not  know  who  sells  shipping 
coops. 

A  park  6x12  feet,  and  a  house  5x6  feet, 
will  answer  for  50  large  (or  100  small) 
chicks.  They  are  usually  sold  when 
weighing  one  and  a  half  pounds. 

It  would  be  well  to  write  to  mer- 
chants for  directions.  The  Sprague 
Commission  Co.,  218  South  Water  St., 
Chicago,  and  W.  H.  Rudd.  10  Mer- 
chants Row,  Boston,  will  always  send 
directions  how  to  dress  and  ship  broil- 
ers or  fowls.  An  inexperienced  person 
may  spoil  all  and  entail  a  loss  upon 
himself. 

Shipping  fowls  alive  during  warm 
weather  is  a  risk,  for  it  is  seldom  that 
they  get  to  market  except  in  a  half- 
dazed  condition. 


THE  TWO  FORMS  OF  ROUP. 

The  American  Stockkeeper  has  a  dis- 
criminating article  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Niven,  of  London,  on  this  subject,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following; 

"The  first  I  will  describe  is  by  far  the 
most  common.  At  the  outset,  the  first 
symptom  is  looking  dumpy,  feathers 
rough,  slight  discharge  from  the  eyes 
and  nose,  and  in  a  few  days  the  face 
may  swell,  and  the  discharges  become 
offensive.  If  the  mouth  and  throat  is 
examined  they  will  be  found  red  and 
inflamed.  This  is  a  highly  contagious 
disease,  spreads  very  quickly  and  runs 
a  course  of  about  ten  days  under  suit- 
able treatment.  I  would  put  it  down  as 
catarrhal  fever  or  influenza.  What  is 
needed  is  to  relieve  the  fever  with 
aperients;  Epsom  salts  is  about  the 
best,  and  to  wash  off  the  head,  eyes  and 
throat  with  some  astringent,  which  will 
act  on  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane 
and  clear  off  the  exudations.  The  com- 
monest is  wine  vinegar  and  water,  or 
keep  the  fowl  in  warm,  dry  air,  with 
non-stimulating  food. 

"The  other  form  of  disease,  which  I 
call  true  or  diphtheritic  roup,  has  dif- 
ferent symptoms. 

"A  fowl  may  have  this  complaint  for 
several  days  before  anything  is  noticed 
wrong  with  it,  except  that  it  might  be 
a  bit  dumpish,  and  not  so  eager  for  its 
food.  There  is  very  little  discharge  at 
the  eyes  and  nose  for  some  days,  and 
often  none  at  all;  but  a  person  who 
knows  his  chicks  will  soon  notice  that 
they  are  not  just  as  they  should  be.  If 
he  will  take  them  up  and  open  their 
beaks,  examine  their  mouth,  throat  and 
undei-  the  tongue,  he  will  find  minute 
yellow  or  white  specks,  sometimes  not 
larger  than  a  pin  head;  these  gradually 
grow  larger,  and  the  whole  tongue  and 
mouth  may  be  coated  with  a  dense  yel- 
lowish membrane,  extending  to  the  air 
passages  in  the  nose  and  eyes.  The 
eyes  very  often  become  affected  with 
the  same  yellowish  membrane,  which 
seems  to  follow  all  the  mucous  mem- 
brane about  the  head. 

"This  complaint  is  very  Infectious, 
and  will  be  conveyed  from  fowl  to  fowl 
through  the  drinking  and  feeding  ves- 
sels, and  attack  them  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  and  is  not  dependent  on  at- 
mospheric changes.  From  the  manner 
in  which  it  comes  on,  I  place  it  as  a 
constitutional  disease  rather  than  a 
local  one  like  the  disease  which  I  de- 


scribed first,  and  consequently  it  re- 
quires constitutional  treatment.  My 
friend,  Dr.  H.  A.  Stevenson,  undertook 
to  make  cultivations  of  this  yellow 
membrane,  and  found  that  it  gave  al- 
most identical  results  with  the  diph- 
theria membrane  in  the  human  subject. 
Having  determined  this,  what  was 
simpler  than  to  experiment  with  the 
greatest  of  modern  discoveries  in  medi- 
cine— the  anti-toxin  of  diphtheria.  His 
experiments  have  been  carried  on  for 
about  two  years,  and  he  has  yet  to  find 
a  single  case  in  which  it  has  not  proved 
successful." 

OPEN  SHEbS  IN  WINTER. 

A  reader  at  Terra  Cotta,  III.,  desires 
information  on  scratching  sheds  and 
gives  his  plans  in  that  respect.  His 
letter  may  be  of  service  to  others.  He 
says; 

"If  I  am  not  intruding  too  much  on 
your  valuable  time  would  you  kindly 
answer  the  following  question; 

"Does  it  stop  or  interfere  with  egg 
production  to  allow  hens  to  run  out  in 
the  yards  during  winter  with  open 
scratching  sheds. 

"Can  fowls  be  allowed  to  run  in  them 
with  the  temperature  around  the  zero 
mark  and  under? 

"I  have  had  very  poor  success  this 
past  winter  with  my  poultry  as  regards 
the  egg  production  and  I  am  trying  to 
locate  the  trouble  or  improve  on  my 
methods.  I  have  had  the  fowls  cooped 
up  in  pens  with  113  square  feet  floor 
space  to  10  fowls  of  the  Plymouth  Rock 
variety.  I  have  not  got  open  scratch- 
ing sheds,  but  I  was  thinking  seriously 
of  converting  my  house  into  that  sys- 
tem if  I  felt  it  would  pay  me.  I  am  not 
living  on  my  own  place,  hence  do  not 
want  to  go  at  any  expense  unless  there 
is  some  chance  for  returns." 

It  does  not  interfere  with  egg  pro- 
duction for  the  hens  to  run  out  in  open 
sheds;  it  is  rather  an  advantage,  but 
they  must  protect  against  the  cold 
winds  of  winter,  and  they  can  occupy 
the  sheds  in  the  coldest  kind  of 
weather. 

It  would  not  be  advisable  to  convert 
a  house  into  a  shed  in  a  cold  climate. 
If  they  have  ample  room  the  house  is 
as  good  a  scratching  place  in  winter  as 
the  shed,  but  be  careful  to  have  plenty 
of  light. 

When  hens  do  not  lay  in  winter  it  is 
sometimes  due  to  the  house  being  too 
open  and  not  warm  enough,  or  the  fault 
may  be  in  some  other  direction. 

GEESE  FEATHERS. 

The  use  of  mattresses  has  not,  in  the 
country  at  least,  wholly  abolished  the 
use  of  feathers  for  beds,  nor  yet  in 
many  city  homes.  Feathers  from  ducks 
are  reckoned  the  finest,  but  only  if 
those  from  the  breast  are  taken.  As 
usually  sold  duck  feathers  contain  as 
many  coarse  feathers  as  do  the  average 
from  geese,  and  the  latter  make  a 
feather  bed  good  enough  for  anybody. 
About  eighty  or  eighty-five  geese 
picked  once  are  required  to  make  a 
twenty-five  pound  bed,  but  as  the  geese 
may  be  plucked  every  six  weeks  during 
the  warm  geason,  the  required  weight 
may  be  secured  in  a  single  summer 
from  a  smaller  number.  But  who  that 
has  had  experience  in  plucking  a  single 
goose  can  forget  what  these  figures  im- 
ply for  the  labor  of  the  housewife  and 
her  daughter  during  the  good  old  times, 
when  at  least  one  goose  feather  bed 
went  with  the  marriage  portion,  with 
father's  and  mother's  blessing,  to  each 
son  or  daughter  marrying  and  setting 
up  an  establishment  of  their  own. 
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WILL  CROSSING  BE  OF  ADVANTAGE?. 

A  lady  at  Ashland,  (State  omitted), 
•^\•rites  us  that  she  has  Plymouth  Rocks; 
that  they  do  not  do  as  well  now  as 
formerly;  and  wishes  to  know  if  cross- 
ing will  be  of  advantage.  She  also 
wants  to  know  about  taking  chicks  out 
of  incubators.    But  here  is  her  letter: 

"As  there  is  so  much  said  about  keep- 
ing poultry  pure  if  you  want  eggs,  and 
as  that  is  what  we  are  all  after,  I  want 
to  talk  a  little  with  you  about  it.  "^'e 
have  kept  the  Barred  Pl>-mouth  Rocks 
now  for  six  years.  T\'e  bought  12  hens 
that  were  claimed  to  be  pure  and  they 
are  splendid  hens.  We  have  bought  the 
best  cockerels  that  we  could  get  of 
reliable  dealers  and  have  them  bred  up 
as  well  as  we  know  how,  and  it  seems 
that  the  more  high-toned  blood  I  in- 
troduce the  more  unsatisfactory  are  the 
results.  So  far  as  egg  production  goes 
they  are  perfectly  healthy  and  as  happy 
a  lot  of  hens  as  can  be  found.  The 
feeding  does  not  differ  much;  if  any- 
thing I  have  a  better  variety  than  when 
I  first  bred  them,  and  yet  they  do  not 
do  as  well  now  as  then. 

"Xow  there  are  many  of  our  ac- 
quaintances whose  experience  is  that  a 
good  mixture  produces  the  most  eggs. 
My  near  neighbor  has  my  strain  of 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  has  mixed 
them  up  with  Brown  and  White  Leg- 
horns, old-fashioned  fowls,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  they  have  as  many  eggs  to 
the  number  of  hens  than  I  do,  and  her 
feeding  is  not  as  much  after  the  ap- 
proved style  as  mine.  Now  I  have  a 
scheme  in  my  head,  and  would  like  ad- 
vice of  seme  one  who  has  had  more 
experience  than  I  have,  and  as  I  am  a 
subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper,  the 
•Poultry  Keeper,'  I  suppose  that  I  am 
entitled  to  your  opinion. 

•■I  have  seme  thoroughbred  Buff  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  also  a  pen  of  Brown 
Leghorns,  just  received,  and  let  me  say 
right  here  that,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
they  are  perfect  as  to  breeding.  I 
have  thought  that  I  could,  by  crossing 
each  year  my  Buff  pullets  with  my 
Leghorn  cock,  and  of  course  not  breed 
from  the  cross,  keep  the  old  stock  pure. 
Do  you  think  I  could  get  any  more  eggs 
with  the  same  feed? 

"In  hatching  with  an  incubator  the 
advice  'imperative'  is  to  keep  the  door 
closed  while  hatching?  Now,  when  the 
chicks,  as  soon  as  they  get  dry,  run  to 
the  outer  edges  of  the  egg  chamber, 
gasping  for  breath  as  if  suffocated,  and 
the  thermometer  at  only  102  to  10-3, 
what  are  we  to  do?  Tou  all  say  imitate 
nature,  and  that  a  hen  sticks  close  to 
the  nest  while  hatching,  which  is  true, 
but  when  the  chicks  get  too  warm  they 
stick  their  heads  out  through  the 
feathers  to  get  air  while  their  little 
backs  are  warm  under  the  hen.  We 
have  had  trouble  along  this  line  as  well 
as  our  friends  who  run  incubators. 

"Would  the  Essex  rape  make  good 
forage  for  hens?  Please  answer  through 
the  'Poultry  Keeper'  and  oblig'e." 

There  must  be  something  wrong  in 
the  food.  Hens  fatten  more  readily 
than  pullets,  and  sometimes  lice  may 
be  at  fault. 

In  mentioning  lice  we  will  say  that 
not  one  in  ten  persons  will  acknowl- 
edge that  lice  affect  their  fowls,  yet  the 
bodies  of  the  hens  maj^  contain  them 
although  not  a  louse  can  be  seen  in  the 
poultry  house.  It  is  the  large  lice  that 
do  the  damage,  (not  the  mites),  and 
they  never  leave  the  bodies,  going  from 
the  hens  to  the  chicks.  We  simply  men- 
tion this  as  it  may  be  the  cause  of 
failure. 

We  cannot  see  what  is  to  be  gained 
by  crossing  Leghorns  on  Plymouth 
Rocks,  because  the  best  qualities  of 
both  breeds  are  destroyed.  If  Leghorns 
will  improve  the  laying  qualities  and 
not  Plymouth  Rocks.    Why  add  more 


comb,  more  propensity  to  fly,  and  lose 
hardiness  in  winter,  as  well  as  size. 
What  is  the  use  of  crossing  again  when 
all  the  breeds  have  been  made  by  cross- 
ing? 

It  is  true  that  the  little  chicks  will 
pant  in  an  incubator,  but  the  tem- 
perature may  be  100  when  they  are 
hatching.  They  run  over  one  another 
also,  but  the  damage  is  slight  compared 
with  "dying  in  the  shells"  by  sudden 
coolirtg  of  the  eg'gs.  Plenty  of  air  comes 
in  but  it  is  warm;  warm  air  is  not  foul 
air. 

There  is  no  better  crop  for  green  food 
that  can  be  grown  than  Essex  rape. 

CORN  MAUE  THEM  LAY. 

Once  and  awhile  we  find  the  advo- 
cates of  corn  feeding-  giving  cases  in 
which  corn  made  the  hens  lay  in  win- 
ter. Here  is  a  letter  which  we  were 
pleased  to  receive,  though  we  have,  in 
the  past  answered  many  like  it.  It  is 
from  a  Michigan  reader,  who  says: 

"I  read  Mr.  Rickert's  article  in  March 
number  with  pleasure,  and  feel  inclinfed 
to  take  his  part.  I  presume  the  rule 
you  gave  was  the  rule  you  take,  but  I 
cannot  say  I  would  take  it. 

"Why  do  farmers  get  eggs  when  they 
feed  corn,  cats,  and  wheat?  They 
hardly  know  what  oyster  shells,  bone 
mills  and  ground  bone  are.  I  remem- 
ber well,  and  a  good  while  ago,  I  was 
asked  by  a  man  how  many  eggs  I  got 
a  day.  I  told  him  not  very  many  be- 
cause I  did  not  have  green  food  to  give 
them.  'T\Tiy,'  he  said,  'I  feed  my  hens 
corn  all  the  winter  and  have  not  been 
without  eggs  during  that  time.'  If  you 
can  answer  that,  please  do  so. 

"I  disagree  with  Mr.  Rickert  as  to 
feeding  three  times  a  day,  and  disagree 
with  you  as  to  feeding  the  corn,  wheat, 
etc.,  at  night.  I  agree  with  both  of  you 
in  regard  to  feeding  bone,  oyster  shells, 
meat,  and  green  food.  I  think  sun- 
flower seeds  are  a  necessity  for  pro- 
ducing eggs  in  winter. 

"A  lady  was  telling  me  the  other  day 
how  her  hens  began  laying  'all  at  once.' 
It  is  as  follows:  'Our  hens  did  not  lay 
this  winter  until  John  threw  some  corn 
in  a  stack  of  straw,  and  there  was 
something  about  that  straw  that  made 
the  hens  shell  out  the  eggs  pretty  fast.' 
Then  she  had  "John'  throw  the  corn  in 
the  straw  every  day  and  they  have  not 
been  without  eggs  since  to  my  knowl- 
edge." 

It  can  be  possible  for  one  to  feed  corn 
all  the  winter  and  get  eggs,  for  some- 
times corn  is  a  necessity  during-  cold 
weather.  But  we  venture  to  say  that 
the  hens  were  not  fed  exclusively  on 
corn.  Xo  matter  what  may  be  urged 
it  is  an  impossibility  for  hens  to  pro- 
duce eggs  from  corn  alone.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  egg  material  is  not  there. 
One  cannot  get  something  from  noth- 
ing. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  there 
are  some  elements  stored  in  the  body  of 
the  fowl  and  it  will  lay  with  no  food 
but  corn  for  awhile,  but  when  corn  is 
the  only  substance  given  there  will  ar- 
rive a  time  when  the  egg  supply  will 
cease  just  as  surely  as  the  sun  sets,  be- 
cause she  not  only  lacks  the  essential 
materials  but  becomes  too  fat. 

But  the  neighbor  may  have  gotten 
"eggs  all  winter"  but  from  how  many 
hens;  that  is  the  point.  Even  when 
nothing  but  corn  is  given  a  hen  will 
lay  but  not  her  full  quota,  for  if  she 
cannot  get  enough  nitrogen  and  mineral 
matter  in  a  day  she  may  do  so  in  sev- 
eral days,  hence  one  may  get  eggs  all 
winter  but  not  as  many  as  he  should. 


Xo  doubt  the  hens  also  got  something 
else.  They  pick  up  clover  leaves  in  the 
barnyard  and  find  here  and  there  some- 
thing to  assist  the  corn.  Xow,  corn  and 
clover  is  a  good  combination.  When 
one  states  that  he  gets  eggs  from  corn 
he  should  give  his  full  method  of  man- 
agement. Corn  in  winter  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  corn  in  warm  weather,  so 
far  as  its  effect  on  fowls  is  concerned. 


SPACE  FOR  FIFTY  BIRDS. 

A  Michigan  reader  wishes  to  know 
how  many  birds  to  keep  on  a  certain 
space,  not  only  for  roosting  but  for  ex- 
ercising.   He  saj^s: 

"I  wish  to  keep  a  flock  of  fifty  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  How  many  square  feet 
should  I  allow  in  the  coop  for  roosting 
purposes;  also,  how  many  square  feet 
for  runs  for  exercise. 

"I  think  the  'Poultrj-  Keeper'  one  of 
the  best  papers  that  I  take.  I  could 
not  do  without  it.  If  you  could  answer 
the  above  in  the  'Poultry  Keeper'  you 
will  help  me  very  much,  as  I  am  a  new 
beginner  in  the  business. ' 

Fifty  birds  may  be  kept  in  a  house 
12x20  feet,  for  roosting,  though  the  rule 
is  to  allow  ten  square  feet  on  the  floor 
for  each  fowl,  with  yard  room  ten  times 
as  much  as  the  floor  space.  Of  course 
that  applies  to  the  winter  season,  when 
fowls  are  confined.  For  roosting  pur- 
poses 12x20  feet  is  sufficient  for  50  fowls. 
They  should  have  an  acre  to  do  well, 
half  of  it  occupied  and  the  other  in 
green  food.  If  they  are  not  overfed, 
and  are  kept  busy,  much  less,  say  one- 
half,  the  space  for  exercise  will  answer. 

A  hundred  hens  on  an  acre  will  give 
more  profit  than  a  cow,  but  most  per- 
sons try  to  keep  several  hundred  on  an 
acre  and  that  is  why  many  fail. 


CLOVER— FEATHER  PULLING. 

A  reader  at  Corunna,  Mich.,  asks  re- 
garding the  quantity  of  clover  to  feed, 
and  also  mentions  regarding  the  loss 
of  feathers  by  his  fowls.    He  says: 

"Under  the  head  of  "Clover  as  a 
Special  Food,"  in  the  'Poultry  Keeper' 
of  September  loth,  1898,  which  j-ou  sent 
me,  you  say,  'to  a  bucketful  of  cut 
clover  add  a  quart  of  ground  grain 
mixture,  etc'  Webster  defines  bucket 
as  a  vessel  for  drawing  and  carrying 
water.  I  have  in  my  barn  four  pails  (or 
buckets)  with  a  capacity  varj-ing  from 
two  to  four  and  one-half  gallons.  Xow 
what  is  the  quantity  of  clover  ex- 
pressed in  gallons  intended? 

"What  is  the  matter  with  my  fowls, 
and  what  can  I  do  for  them?  Their 
feathers  on  the  body  are  bright  and 
smooth,  but  the  necks  from  the  ear 
lobes  down  an  inch  or  two  are  all 
ragged  and  coming  off." 

An  ordinary  water  pail  is  the  stand- 
ard. We  might  say,  "add  a  pound  of 
bran  to  a  gallon  of  cut  clover,"  but  it 
depends  on  how  firmly  the  clover  is 
pressed  down.  A  good  rule  to  follow 
is  a  pound  of  clover  and  a  pound  of 
grain.  The  fact  is  that  the  clover  is 
intended  to  give  bulk  and  dilute  the 
grain,  hence  the  proper  proportions  are 
not  important. 

The  fowls  are  probably  feather  pull- 
ing. One  hen  begins  and  teaches  the 
others.  They  usually  begin  on  the  male. 
It  is  a  vice  that  cannot  be  cured  except 
by  separating  the  fowls  or  else  smear 
them  with  some  disagreeable  sub- 
stance, such  as  tar.  All  feather  pullers 
should  be  gotten  rid  of.  The  vice  is  due 
to  idleness  and  lack  of  exercise. 
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SPARROWS  AND  POULTRY. 

The  English  sparrow  is  giving  trouble 
in  some  sections  and  is  a  disease  car- 
rier. A  Mississippi  reader  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  nuisance,  as  follows: 

"Please  do  not  thinlv  I  am  trying  to 
monopolize  your  time  reading  letters 
from  me,  but  I  am  so  well  pleased  with 
the  four  •Illustrators'  you  sent  me  that 
I  am  forced  to  write  and  thank  you  for 
them:  any  one  01  the  'Illustrators'  is 
worth  twice  the  price  sent.  They  are 
just  what  I  want  and  should  be  in 
every  home  that  raises  chickens.  The 
cuts  for  buildings  of  all  kinds  are 
simple  and  cheap  for  the  poor  and  some 
expensive  for  the  fastidious. 

"I  will  ask  you  just  one  question  and 
thank  you  for  a  reply  in  your  valuable 
paper:  Is  there  any  way  to  get  rid  of 
English  sparrows?  Wher%  I  scatter 
grain  in  my  poultry  lots  they  get  there 
by  the  time  my  chickens  do.  I  ex- 
amined their  nests  last  fall  and  I  found 
them  full  of  mites  and  I  think  they 
brought  them  among  my  chickens.  I 
cannot  put  grain  (poisoned)  out  for 
them  for  fear  of  killing  my  pigeons.  I 
had  no  pigeons  last  year,  so  they  did 
not  bring  them." 

There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  against 
the  sparrows  except  the  shot-gun, 
poison,  breaking  up  their  nests,  or  de- 
stroying them  in  some  manner  which 
is  yet  to  be  discovered.  They  not  only 
carry  disease  germs  on  their  feet  but 
come  in  large  numbers  to  devour  the 
food  of  the  fowls.  They  will  fly  straight 
through  two-inch  wire  mesh,  and  the 
amount  of  food  a  large  flock  will  de- 
stroy in  a  few  minutes  is  astonishing. 

The  use  of  poison  is  dangerous  to 

others  than  the  sparrow.    There  is  one 

thing  that  disgusts  them,  which  is  to 

whip  them  out  of  their  roosting  places 

after  dark,  for  then  they  cannot  easily 

get  back  and  fall  victims  to  the  cat. 

But  after  all  it  is  cruel  to  so  treat  them 

and  many  have  not  the  inclination  to 
destroy  them. 

BROWN  EGG  BREEDS. 

Those  interested  in  brown  eggs  should 
read  the  following  letter  from  a  reader 
in  Maine  Avho  is  anxious  to  secure  a 
dark  egg  strain: 

"I  have  a  very  fine  flock  of  Golden 
"Wyandottes.  If  they  would  lay  a  dark 
brown  egg  they  would  be  just  what  I 
want,  but  unfortunately  they  do  not. 
Their  eggs  are  nearly  white;  some  have 
a  pinkish  tint  and  a  light  brown  shade. 
Now,  have  I  got  to  change  the  breed  to 
get  brown  eggs,  or  can  I,  by  selecting 
the  brownest  eggs  for  hatching,  get  up 
a  brown  egg  strain?  If  I  must  change, 
what  breed  with  yellow  legs  and  skin, 
about  the  size  of  the  Wyandottes,  lay  a 
dark  brown  egg?  There  are  brown  egg 
strains  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  but 
from  my  present  knowledge  of  the 
breed  I  think  it  is  an  unnatural  state 
to  which  they  are  brought  by  careful 
inbreeding  and  that  tlieir  tendency  is 
to  re^■ert  to  Tght  colored  egps  again.  Is 
it  not  so?  Do  the  Rhode  Island  Reds 
lay  dark  brown  eggs?" 

There  is  no  breed  that  produces  uni- 
form eggs.  The  Cochins,  Brahmas,  and 
Langshans  are  claimed  to  lay  dark 
eggs,  but  there  will  always  be  some  in- 
dividuals that  will  lay  eggs  light  or 
dark.  If  you  hatch  a  dozen  pullets 
(with  the  same  sire)  from  a  hen  that 
lays  very  dark  eggs  you  will  not  find 
two  of  them  to  lay  eggs  of  the  same 
shade,  although  they  will  be  full  sisters. 
Take  a  hundred  hens,  of  one  breed, 
compare  the  eggs  from  each,  and  there 
will  be  at  least  some  difference, — no  two 
alike — varying  like  the  leaves  on  a  tree. 
Thei  e  is  a  dark  eggs  strain  of  Plymouth 


Rocks,  but  the  light  eggs  will  appear 
sometimes.  We  have  some  hens  that 
lay  eggs  so  dark  as  to  appear  colored 
for  Easter,  yet  their  own  sisters  lay 
eggs  nearly  white. 


BONES  AND  TALLOW. 

The  feeding  of  bones  has  given  excel- 
lent satisfaction  whenever  used  and 
readers  naturally  ask  for  as  much  in- 
formation as  possible  regarding  them. 
The  following  inquiries  from  Moorhead, 
Minn.,  may  be  interesting: 

"I  have  a  few  questions  which  I 
would  like  you  to  answer,  knowing  that 
you  are  so  willing  (as  I  have  been  a 
subscriber  to  the  'Poultry  Keeper'  for 
nearly  fourteen  years,  and  let  me  say 
right  here  that  1  would  not  dO'  without 
the  "Poultry  Keeper"  if  I  did  not  ha\e 
chickens). 

"Can  I  feed  my  hens  (Leghorns)  too 
m.uch  green  bone  taken  from  the 
butcher's  shop?  If  so,  how  much 
should  I  feed,  and  how  often? 

"Are  bones  that  have  been  boiled 
much  good.  Are  hog  bones  as  good  as 
those  from  cattle?  I  can  get  any 
amount  of  hog's  heads. 

"Are  tallow  scraps  too  fatteninig  as 
cHicken  food?  I  have  been  cutting- 
bones  all  winter  with  an  axe,  but  I 
now  have  a  Mann  bone-cutter  and  it 
works  so  well  that  I  thought  I  might 
give  the  hens  too  much  meat  or  bone. 

"I  think  I  must  have  fed  grain  about 
right,   as  some  of  my  hens  laid  all 


winter  and  it  has  been  very  cold  here, 
the  mercury  36  degrees  below  zero  at 
times.  I  have  thirty  hens  and  pullets. 
One  day  I  got  fifteen  eggs  and  the  next 
day  twenty-one,  so  some  of  them  laid 
both  days,  and  the  weather  severely 
cold." 

1.  Yes,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  feed- 
ing too  much  green  bone  or  of  any 
other  food.  An  ounce  of  bone,  (as  free 
from  fat  as  possible.)  once  a  day  (noth- 
ing else  at  the  time),  is  considered 
sufficient. 

2.  Bones  that  have  been  boiled  are 
excellent  though  not  equal  to  those 
having  meat  adhering.  Hog  bones  are 
equal  to  those  of  cattle,  but  some  bones 
from  certain  sections  of  the  body,  such 
as  flat  rib  bones  are  preferred.  The 
heads  of  hogs  are  excellent  provided 
the  fat  meat  is  removed. 

3.  Tallow  is  unfit  for  fowls  except  to 
fatten  them,  but  a  little  during 
severely  cold  weather  will  be  bene- 
ficial. 

4.  The  fact  that  the  pullets  did  .=0 
well  is  another  testimonial  in  favor  of 
feeding  fresh  bone  and  having  a  bone 
cutter. 

SEVERAL  QUESTIONS. 

A  reader  asks  us  about  the  sex  of 
geese  and  also  in  regard  to  an  ailment 
of  chicks.    He  says: 

"I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions 
to  be  answered  through  your  paper. 

"Is  there  any  way  of  distinguishing  a 
gander  from  a  goose?    I  know  different 


parties  who  in  buying  a  pair  have- 
bought  both  one  sex. 

"Some  of  my  chickens  three  weeks 
ago,  acted  as  if  they  weie  drunk,  will 
stagger,  fall  down  and  quiver,  but  they 
will  get  up  again,  apparently  all  right. 
I  ha\'e  them  in  a  home-made  brooder- 
and  feed  them  oat  meal  and  a  cake 
made  of  corn  meal,  bran,  middlings, 
meat,  onions  and  milk.  I  keep  them  in 
my  kitchen. 

"Long  live  the  'Poultry  Keeper.'  It  is 
worth  one  hundred  times  the  price.  I 
am  taking  ten  papers,  of  which  four  are 
poultry  papers.  I  consider  the  'Poultry 
Keeper'  eo.ual  to  the  other  nine." 

The  gander  is  heavier  on  the  neck 
than  the  goose  and  has  a  more  mascu- 
line appearance.  The  voice  is  the  indi- 
cator of  sex.  The  goose  has  a  loud  and 
hoarse  voice  while  that  of  the  gander 
is  fine  and  wheez>'.  The  same  with  the- 
duck  and  drake. 

The  chickens  are  either  overfed  or 
have  the  large  lice  on  their  heads. 
Anoint  heads  with  melted  lard.  Also 
reduce  the  grain  during  the  warm 
weather. 


THE  SEX  OF  EGGS. 

We  tried  to  raise  as  many  chicks- 
from  the  only  rose-comb  hen  we  had  as 
we  could  and  set  two  dozen  or  more 
and  the  eggs  were  very  round,  and  we 
have  only  one  rose-comb  pullet  and  an 


excellent  hatch  of  hardy  young  cock- 
erels. This  does  not  agree  with  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  sex  of  eggs. — One 
Year. 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  your  understand- 
ing of  the  sex  of  eggs  does  not  agree 
with  the  facts  in  the  case.  This  theorj,^ 
of  telling  the  sex  of  eggs  by  their  shape 
has  not  been  able  to  stand  the  test  of 
actual  experience.  The  following,  which 
is  at  present  going  the  I'ounds  of  the 
poultry  papers,  shows  the  fallacy  of 
these  claims: 

"Poultry,  England,  referring  to  the 
theory  that  eggs  wrinkled  at  the  nar- 
row ends  produce  cockerels,  says,  to  the 
student  of  embryology,  ths  fallacy  is 
at  once  apparent.  For  the  first  few 
days  the  chicken  is  sexual,  from  then 
to  about  the  seventh  day  it  is  distinctly 
hermaphrodite,  and  contains  within  it- 
self the  elements  of  both  sexes.  After 
this  stage  it  diverges  in  one  direction, 
one  set  of  organs  developing  and  the 
other  diminishing,  according  to  whether 
the  germ  is  going  to  product  a  male  or 
a  female.  So  that  if  the  germ  had  a 
living  consciousness  it  would  not  know 
at  the  sixth  day  which  sex  it  would 
ultimately  be." 

Each  indix'idual  hen  lays  a  uniforml.v 
shaped  lot  of  eggs,  yet  some  of  these- 
will  invariably  be  of  both  sexes,  al- 
thou.gh  there  is  a  difference  in  hens, 
some  proflucing  more  cockerels  than 
I)ullets.  while  othei-s  will  give  a  larger 
per  cent,  of  pullets.  The  male  has  a 
considerable  influence  in  this  matter  of 
se.x  as  well  as  the  female,  for  example 
one  hen  we  bred  last  year  produced  al- 
most nothing  but  cockerels,  and  this- 
>ear  mated  with  a  different  male  she 
has  given  us  more  than  fifty  per  cent, 
pullets. 
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IS  HE  FEEDING  TOO  MUCM. 

A  TSInnipeg-  reafler  Tec-ently  bouglit 
some  fowls  which  were  fat,  but  he  also 
boug'hi  disease.  He  wishes  to  know  if 
iie  feeds  correctls",  and  says: 

"I  am  a  reader  of  your  paper  and 
would  like  to  know  if  I  am  feeding  too 
jnuch  or  too  little.  I  have  28  Plj^mouth 
Rocks  in  a  house  14x14  feet  and  9  feet 
high;  ground  floor  with  plenty  of  litter. 
Jn  the  morning  I  give,  in  the  litter,  one 
quart  of  wheat  and  from  two  to  three 
jDounds  of  table  scraps.  They  have  all 
the  cabbage  and  beets  they  want  an^d  a 
box  of  bran  and  crushed  oyster  shells 
to  help  themselves  to.  At  night  I  give 
one  quart  of  cracked  corn.  They  have 
jjlenty  of  fresh  water  every  day,  a,nd 
the  house  is  well-lighted  and  cleaned. 
I  bought  the  fowls  about  one  month 
ago.  They  were  then  too  fat,  but  are 
-now  in  good  laying  condition,  still  I  get 
but  one  dozen  eggs  per  day.  Two  of 
the  hens  have  one  side  of  their  heads 
swelled  till  they  cannot  see  on  that  side. 
There  are  no  cracks  or  knot  holes  in 
the  building.   Is  it  roup?" 

To  feed  28  fat  birds  three  pounds  of 
table  scraps  and  two  quarts  of  grain, 
with  all  the  cabbage  and  beets  they 
can  eat,  with  bran  included,  is  pretty 
Jieavy  feeding.  The  two  quarts  of  grain 
are  sufficient  alone,  or  the  cabbage, 
l)eets,  and  bran  (all  they  can  eat)  would 
have  answered.  The  fowls  were  too  fat 
when  he  bought  them,  so  he  states,  and 
no  doubt  were  diseased  then,  owing  to 
the  system  under  which  they  had  heen 
kept.  Now  that  the  summer  has  come 
the  best  thing  to  do  with  the  birds  is  to 
turn  them  out  anQ.  give  thepi  nothing 
.at  all,  compelling  them  to  work  and 
scratch  for  all  they  receive  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  fat. 

THE  FEED  AND  THE  SHELLS. 

One  of  our  Massachusetts  readers 
wishes  to  know  if  the  cjDlor  of  the  shells 
•can  be  changed  by  the  food,  stating  as 
follows; 

"Wll  you  please  state  in  your  val- 
uable paper  whether  there  is  anything 
than  one  can  feed  that  will  make  the 
egg  shells  dark  in  color,  as  I  think 
there  is  a  good  many  that  would  like 
to  know  something  that  will  make  the 
shells  dark,  as  the  market  calls  for 
-dark  shell  eggs.  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing that  will  make  a  great  difference 
with  them,  but  of  course  one  cannot 
make  Leghorns  lay  a  dark  shelled  egg. 
I  find  cut  clover  makes  a  difference, 
but  I  think  there  is  something  ahead  of 
clover." 

Nothing  can  be  done  to  alter  the 
■characteristics  of  fjawls.  It  is  beyond 
the  province  of  anyone  to  change  the 
color  of  the  shells  by  feeding.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  affect  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  or 
the  plumage  by  the  use  of  certain  food-s 
but  not  the  shells  of  the  eggs. 

THE  BREED  FOR  THE  MOST  EGGS. 

An  Arkansas  subscriber  asks  us 
which  breed  to  keep  to  produce  the 
most  eggs.    He  sajs; 

"What  kind  or  breed  oi  chickens 
ought  I  to  keep  in  order  to  get  the  most 
eggs?  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
it  the  eggs  are  small  for  they  sell  as 
well  as  any  here.  I  would  like  you  to 
rame  the  best  breeds  in  order  for  eggs." 

If  we  were  ,  to  name  any  breed  there 
"^'otfld  be  dozens  who  would  dispute  our 
opinion.  The  best  breed  has  not  been 
•discovered.  Some  lay  better  in  summer 
than  others.  Seme  are  better  winter 
layers.  Some  are  good  layers  but  not 
hardy.  There  are  a  great  many  con- 
ditions to  be  considered.  The  manage- 
ment is  the  secret.    The  best  breed  is 


in  the  best  man  more  than  in  the  birds. 
T\"e  could  not  (nor  can  anyone)  give  the 
breeds  in  the  order  of  laying  and  make 
a  reliable  claim. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  S800. 

A  Cleveland,  Ohio,  reader  wishes  our 
advice  as  to  what  to  do  with  ISOQ,  Hs 
thinks  the  poultry  business  desirable 
but  does  not  know  whether  to  go  into 
debt  or  buy.   Here  is  his  letter: 

"What  is  the  best  way  for  a  man 
with  §800  to  go  into  the  poultry  busi- 
ness with  a  little  previous  experience, 
— on  a  place  of  three  or  five  acres  as  a 
renter  or  to  go  in  debt  for  same  and 
buy?  What  is  your  candid  opinion  as  1 
want  to  have  hens  for  eggs  mostly." 

When  one  has  had  no  experience  he 
should  begin  with  the  lowest  expense 
and  least  risk.  If  the  capital  is  small 
we  believe  it  better  to  rent  for  a  year 
or  t^  o  rather  than  to  buy.  Why?  Be- 
cause if  one  buys  he  reduces  his  work- 
ing capital,  and  should  he  be  unsuc- 
cessful he  must  stay  on  the  farm  until 
he  can  sell  it.  If  he  rents  he  can  return 
the  farm  to  the  owner  and  leave.  It  is 
claimed,  however,  that  if  one  buys  he 
can  begin  and  get  everything  ready  for 
a  permanent  stay,  which  is  true,  but 
that  is  just  what  an  inexperienced  per- 
son should  not  do.  He  should  start  in 
a  small  way  and  make  his  capital  by 
increasing  his  flocks  every  year,  and 
by  the  time  he  has  a  large  number  of 
fowls  he  will  know  much  more  than 
when  he  began.  He  can  then  take  his 
fowls  to  a  purchased  farm  and  feel 
that  he  has  made,  a  good  beginning. 

That  is  one  point  in  favor  of  poultry 
— the  making  of  capital.  No  one  should 
expect  too  much  for  the  first  two  years. 
Allow  five  years,  begin  with  but  little 
capital,  let  the  fowls  increase,  and  in 
five  years  one  may  not  have  made 
much  money  for  his  pocket,  but  if  he 
will  figure  up  what  he  has  done  he  will 
find  that  he  is  considerable  richer  and 
has  saved  his  capital  instead  of  taking 
the  risk  of  losing  it  all  at  once.  Noth- 
ing on  a  farm  pays  as  much  as  poultry, 
if  rightly  managed,  but  there  is  no 
quicker  way  to  lose  money  if  one  doei 
not  know  what  he  is  doing. 


CRITISIZING  THE  AIR  SPACE. 

Our  comparison,  of  the  amount  of  air 
space  required  for  a  dozen  fowls  and  a 
dozen  men  has  brought  forth  the  fol- 
lowing criticism  from  a  reader  at  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  who  writes: 

"In  your  March  issue,  page  479.  in  a 
short  paragraph  in  'Ventilation,'  vou 
say  that  a  house  10x10  and  8  feet  high, 
for  a  dozen  fowls,  is  equivalent  in  air 
space  to  a  house  250x250x200  feet  for  a 
dozen  men.  Such  a  house  for  men 
would  contain  twelve  and  one-half 
million  cubic  feet  of  air.  The  hen 
house  contains  800  cubic  feet  of  air  and 
25  times  the  size  would  contain  20,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  for  the  men's  house. 
I  figure  that  a  dozen  men  would  get  a 
proportionate  air  space  in  a  building 
32x32x20  feet.  The  only  reason  for 
criticizmg  your  article  is  that  the  error 
may  induce  somebody  to  smother  his 
fowls." 

We  do  not  find  the  above  in  March, 
but  the  February  issue  had  something 


similar.  If  a  hen  weighs  six  pounds  a 
dozen  hens  will  weigh  72  pounds.  If  we 
put  it  this  way,  (supposing  one  man 
to  be.  25  tim.es  heavier  than  a  fowl,  or 
150  pounds),  we  may,  by  allowing  SCO 
feet  to  the  twelve  hens  (72  pounds). 
The  calculation  of  our  correspondent 
is  correct.  But  suppose  we  take  our 
correspondent's  correction,  (we.  admit 
our  error  with  thanks)  and  look  at  a 
building  25x100  feet,  and  S  feet  high,  it 
would  give  25  men  an  abundance  of 
room,  making  about  4  men  in  a  room 
20x20  feet. 


POP  CORN  ANp  CRACKERS 

A  reader  in  Maine  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing letter  in  regard  to  the  cost  and 
advantages  of  pop  corn  or  crackers, 
which  we  give  for  general  benefit.  He 
says: 

"Will  you  please  inform  me  what  you 
think  of  cracker  crumbs,  or  broken 
crackers  from  a  factory,  at  two  cents 
per  pound  to  feed  with  middlings,  etc., 
for  a  morning  mash  to  the  hens  in  win- 
ter for  egg  production?  Also,  how  does 
pop  corn,  or  kernels  partially  popped, 
compare  with  wheat,  oats  or  barley  fed 
alterr.ately  to  hens  in  winter  for  egg 
production?  There  is  a  corn  cake  manu- 
factory here  where  I  can  buy  kernels 
that  do  not  pop  at  one-half  cent  per 
pound,  and  if  it  is  considered  good  food 
for  a  change,  I  would  like  to  know  it." 

The  pop  corn  is  excellent,  and  also 
very  cheap  at  half  a  ,cent  per  pound. 
Pop  corn  differs  but  little  from  the 
other  grains,  and  would  be  used  exten- 
sively for  poultry  but  for  being  ex- 
pensive. At  half  a  cent  a  pound,  how- 
ever, either  popped,  or  in  the  original 
grains,  they  are  cheap.  Crackers,  or 
cracker  dust,  is  not  relished  by  fowls 
except  as  an  occasional  change.  They 
are  excellent  if  given  three  times  a 
week,  but  are  not  cheap  at  two  cents 
per  pound  as  a  food  for  producing  eggs. 
We  see  no  necessity  for  using  them  in 
place  of  grain,  yet  if  they  can  be  had 
conveniently  they  serve  well  to  add  to 
the  variety  of  food. 


E.R.  GIBBS,  BREEOERand 

dealer   in   ferrets.   Guiuea  Pigs. 
;  Lop-eared    Himalayas.  Belgian 
'  Hares.  ,\ngora  and  Common  Rab- 
bits. Send  stamp  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 


HONEY  MONEYot^n; 
is  the  theme  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cultiire.  A 
handsoniel.v  Illustrated  Monthly  Mag'azine  devot- 
ed to  Apiculture.  Free  sample,  together  with 
Book  on  Bee  Supplies  and  Book  on  Bee  Culture  to 
all  who  mention  this  paper  when  writing. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  -  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


.     FOR  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 

from  a  leg  band  and  poultry  bit  to  an  incubator, 
vrill  be  f ound in  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

\\  e  liave  on  hand  the  Iinest  quality  of  prepared  second 
crop  out  eloTer  hay— the  great  winter  green  food, 
61.T.%  per  100  Ih,  eeot.  Send  for  eatalocrue  toniay. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO.  20  EUicott  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  iMPROVED 


i cents 


INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  tv  Stram 
Absolutel.v  !5p||-res"i!lnlirr'. 
^^SJ    The  simplest,    most  reliable, 
_     II  and  cheapest  tirst-clsssH.Ttcher 
~~~„iu  the  m.irket.   C'ircul,Trs  free. 
GEO.  ERTliL  CO..  ttiiiuey.  III. 


THE  STAR  INCUBATOR 

NOCUESSINCIN  ITSO^ERATION 

S  1  M  P  L  E.   A  C  C  U  R  A  T  E.    N  O    M  O  1  S  T  U  R  E  T  O  BESUPPLIED 

I      Star  Incubator  Company, 

I     Catalogue  Free.  BOUND  BROOK,  N.  J. 
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TURKEY  CULTURE. 

[First  pi  'r.c  is!iini  si  lictcil  fi-diii  iiiic  Itnntlreil  (iiid 
chjMii-scrvii  sliitemciils  of  their  pnirtical  ejpericncc, 
m-'iit  ii)  the  "  Farm  <iiiil  'lloiiic"  hi/  men  inid  irriineii 
in  (til  jKirls  of  the  cuiiiitri/  who  here  iiehiered  litriic 
siieeess  in  rnisimi  tnrkei/.i  for  profit.] 

The  first  requisite  to  successful  tur- 
key growing  is  carefully  selected  stock 
for  parent  birds.  Selections  of  the  best 
for  years  have  produced  the  most  im- 
proved and  profitable  breeds  of  stock. 
The  futui-e  stock  depends  very  much 
ui  on  the  parent  b  rds,  or  the;r  ancestry. 
Repeated  breeding  from  inferior  birds 
makes  inferiority  hereditary.  After 
having  faithfully  tried  the  White,  the 
Wild  Black  and  the  Mammoth  Bronze 
turkeys,  I  prefer  the  latter  for  several 
reasons.  They  have  proven  hardier 
than  the  White,  are  equally  strong, 
more  gentle  and  more  easily  handled 
than  the  Black,  less  apt  to  roam  far- 
away and  with  proper  care  are  ready 
for  market  at  an  earlier  age  than  either 
of  the  other  varieties,  and  I  believe  are 
less  liable  to  disease.  After  complying 
with  the  first  condition  and  having  se- 
cured large,  strong,  parent  turkeys,  at 
least  one  year  old,  see  that  they  are  in 
the  right  condition  for  breeding. 

Breeding  fowls  should  not  be  overfat, 
as  the  offspring  of  such  fowls  are  less 
vigorous.  If  the  hens  are  young  (late 
hatched)  they  require  more  food  at 
breeding  time,  as  they  are  still  growing 
and  immature.  If  hens  are  old  they 
should  have  millet  and  clover  where  it 
can  be  grown,  and  less  carbonaceous 
food  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 
Too  much  corn  will  produce  overfat 
turkeys,  unless  they  have  abundant  ex- 
ercise in  insect  hunting  and  plenty  of 
green  food.  When  the  laying  season 
begins,  usually  in  March,  a  watchful 
lookout  for  the  eggs  must  be  kept.  It 
is  natural  for  all  turkeys  to  hide  the 
nest,  but  petting  will  do  much  toward 
keeping  them  near  the  house.  Each 
egg  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  laid 
and  placed,  small  end  down,  on  cotton 
or  some  soft  material  and  kept  in  a  dry, 
cool,  dark  place.  If  not  used  at  once, 
they  should  be  turned  occasionally,  to 
prevent  settling  or  adhering  to  the 
shell.  As  the  eggs  are  removed  daily 
from  the  nest,  it  is  better  to  return  a 
hen's  egg  until  there  are  five  or  six  in 
the  nest,  as  a  turkey  is  suspicious  and 
easily  discomfited.  My  turkeys  lay  en- 
tirely in  the  grove  near  the  house  and 
arrange  their  nests  with  skill  them- 
selves, my  only  task  being  to  protect 
them  from  natural  wild  enemies.  The 
nest  should  always  be  dry  and  large, 
and  on  the  ground  if  possible.  Fifteen 
eggs  are  sufficient  for  a  large  hen,  and 
if  small,  thirteen  will  give  better  re- 
sults. Four  weeks,  and  often  thirty 
days  are  required  to  hatch  the  eggs. 
This  makes  a  long  period  of  rest  for 
active  Mrs.  Turkey,  yet  she  is  compelled 
to  do  her  work  faithfully,  consequently 
should  have  easy  access  to  an  abund- 
ance of  food  and  pure  water,  that  she 
may  not  be  forced  to  remain  too  long  a 
time  off  the  nest  to  procure  food,  thus 
allowing  the  eggs  to  chill. 

Care  of  the  Young. — About  the  twen- 
ty-seventh day  I  throw  a  hard-boiled 
egg,  mashed  very  fine,  close  to  the  nest, 
not  into,  lest  it  adhere  to  an  egg,  rend- 
ering the  egg  air-tight  exactly  over  the 
beak  of  the  young  turkey,  which  would 
prevent  his  escape  from  the  shell.  The 
mother  turkey  may  eat  this  egg  and  the 
one  given  the  following  day  or  two,  if 
it  is  not  needed  for  her  young,  but  in 
case  she  is  hatching,  she  will  use  it  for 
the  little  ones,  and  this  food  will  often 
save  the  fiist-hatched  birds.  I  have 
had  the  mother  turkey  refuse  to  leave 
the  nest  for  three  days  after  the  first 
eggs  hatched.  If  she  leaves  too  soon, 
the  remaining  eggs  may  be  placed  un- 
der hens  or  hatched  by  wrajiping  in 
wool  and  keeping  warm  near  the  fire. 
Should  an  egg  become  broken  in  the 
nest,  the  soiled  eggs  should  be  carefully 
washed  immediately  in  warm,  but  not 
hot,  water,  and  dried  and  returned  at 
once  to  the  nest.  The  trying  time  in 
the  life  of  turkeys  is  the  first  week. 


when  they  require  constant  watching, 
then  great  care  until  they  are  eight 
\\  eeks  old,  or  until  the  quill  feathers  are 
well  started.  The  producing  of  these 
feathers  seems  to  weaken  the  fowl,  and 
exhausts  the  system,  and  therefore  they 
need  special  treatment  to  counteract 
this  difficulty. 

For  the  first  week,  the  mother  and 
young  must  have  a  warm  place,  free 
from  draughts  of  air,  free  from  damp- 
ness, and  where  they  will  be  undis- 
turbed by  other  fowls. 

The  first  three  weeks  the  food  should 
consist  of  sweet  milk  Cfresh  from  the 
cow  is  best),  very  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
fine  wheat  bread  crumbs  for  the  little 
ones,  wheat,  corn  and  fresh  water  for 
the  mother.  Feed  the  mother  first  and 
she  will  not  take  much  of  the  egg  and 
bread,  which  is  more  expensive.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  if  the  weather  be  warm 
and  sunshiny,  let  the  mother  out  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  day,  keeping  her 
near  the  coop,  taking  care  to  shut  her 
in  before  sunset,  as  the  dew  is  harmful 
to  the  young  turks.  During  the  first 
week  the  little  ones  are  apt  to  get  onto 
their  backs,  from  which  position  they 
cannot  rise,  and  will  die  if  allowed  to 
thus  lie  for  any  length  of  time.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  place  the  pens 
near  the  hills  of  the  small  red  or  black 
ants,  as  these  are  enemies  to  young 
turkeys.  They  not  only  attack  the 
head  and  kill  the  turkey,  but  if  eaten, 
will  almost  instantly  choke  them  to 
death. 

The  fourth  week  the  food  may  con- 
sist of  oatmeal,  sour  milk  curd  in  small 
ciuantities,  cracked  wheat  and  scraps 
from  the  table,  taking  care  that  the 
scraps  contain  nothing  salt.  Salty  salt 
meat,  brine  or  salt  fish  will  kill  them. 
After  the  eighth  week,  give  mother  and 
brood  their  freedom.  Feed  only  in  the 
morning,  and  this  is  not  needful  if  they 
have  access  to  grain  fields. 

If  a  turkey  becomes  sick,  it  should  be 
isolated  at  once  from  the  others,  to  pre- 
vent spread  of  the  disease.  Land  over 
which  diseased  fowls  wander  will  be 
contaminated  and  Infect  other  flocks. 
Turkeys  require  plenty  of  pure  water 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  drink  from 
stagnant  pools,  as  this  may  produce 
bowel  troubles.  It  is  useless  to  doctor  a 
very  sick  turkey— better  to  kill  and 
bury  deep  at  once.  Prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  and  if  the  following  dose  is 
given  fortnightly,  or  even  monthly, 
throughout  the  year,  to  either  turkeys 
or  chickens,  there  will  be  little  necessity 
for  cholera  cure:  Two  ounces  cayenne 
pepper,  two  ounces  sulphur,  two  ounces 
alum  and  two  ounces  copperas.  Mix  all 
together  and  add  two  tablespoonfuls  to 
eight  quarts  of  corn  meal,  and  wet  the 
mixture  with  sweet  milk  or  warm 
water.    This  will  feed  forty  fowls. 

One  may  profitably  practice  giving 
two  broods  of  young  turkeys  to  one 
mother  when  hatched  at  the  same  time, 
as  one  turkey  can  hover  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  little  ones  during  the 
critical  period  in  their  lives,  after  which 
they  do  not  need  much  hovering.  The 
other  mother,  after  being  closely  con- 
fined out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
little  ones  for  one  week  will  quickly 
mate  and  lay  again.  This  is  very  prac- 
ticable and  desirable  when  the  first 
broods  are  hatched  in  May,  or  earlier  . 
as  the  second  hatchings  are  often  the 
best,  only  a  little  later  ready  for 
market. 


DON'T  SET  HENS  ^%?l'^a„ 

TlIK  .N'at'I.  lIl  N  Is,  I  IH  IOI!  l„  „tB  tllC  (.1(1 

rliin        I.  100-Egg  Hatcher  $2.  (  Ii.ni,  in 

lini  c  liul  i(  rniirhty  iii.ni,  y  iiiukcr.  Scud  f.jrciil 
Iclliii-  ![(,«  til  get  (MIC  free,  A^'cnts  wuntcil. 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co.  noii,  Columbus  Nib 

IHtOillS!  aodCROm 

^  BONE  CUTTERS. 

BEST    in    i  tic    WORLD.    At   i  he 

Wiivurly.X..]  Stale  Fair  held  Sepieiuljcr. 
IM'.is.  the  Daisy  iitut  Cniwn  Bdiie 
Ciuiors  t«ok  first  iireiniuiu.  The  S5 
Hand  Bone,  Corn  and  Shell 
Mill.  Tlie  Cem  Clover  Cutter, 
.•seiiil   for  circulars  and  lestiniuuiais. 

WILSON  BROS.,    Easton,  Pa. 


YOUNG  CHICKS  JUST    HATCHED  FROM 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
8c.  each,  instance  no  nl  ieclicn.  Scnii  tm  cii- 
(  ulai     JOS  D.  WILSON,  STOCKTON.  N.J. 

THE  ONLY  ONE 

Pike's  Lic-e  Destroyer  is  the  only  lice  Isiller  that  is 
sold  on  a  guarantee  to  kill  lice  and  mites  or  money 
refunded.  It  is  no  trouble  to  use  it  as  tlie  liquid  is 
sprinkled  on  the  roosts  and  kjlls  the  vermin  while 
the  poultry  sleeps. 

Pike's  Lice  Destroyer,  per  gallon  can  s  .75 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  per  lull  lb.  bag  7.% 

Mica  Crystal  Grit,  per  KJO  lb.  bag  75 

Ground  Bone,  per  300  lb.  bag  ..."   2.00 

Much  lower  prices  for  larger  nuanTities. 

Agents  wanted.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

^&PODLTRY  AND  EGGS 

SFBA6DE  COnimSSION  CO., 

21s  South  Water  St..  Chicago. 


Irhere  are  Brooders] 


Brooders  \ 

Good,  bad  and  1 
indifferent, 
Vmt  the 

00: 


Champion  Brooder 

is  known  by  Hs  work, 

I  It  is  made  to  iiieet  the  dcraands  for  hu  outdoor  brooder  at  a 
\  reasonable  price  which  will  not  be  subject  to  all  thos^;  trouble' 
tsome  changes  in  temperature.     It  fits  the  case  exactly.    Excels  ^ 
.  in  control  and  distribution  of  heat.     Perfect  in  ventilation. 

always  siipplyinfj  sufficient  pure  air  perfectly  warmed.  D-^uble 
'  floored — no  dampness,  no  cold  feet.    Will  preser\"e  il.s  brood  in  ' 
eather.    So  constructed  as  to  re'iiiire  the  minimum  of  f 
(  tii'A.     Ih.n't  biiv  a  bi-omler  until  vou      I  "nr  Frff  calnlo-^^iH.  / 

,  J.  A.  BENNETT  &  SONS,  Box  K.  Gouverneur,  N.  L} 


A  self  refjnlatlnjj  and  fnlly 
guaruutt.'ed  Irjciihator  fi.ir 
only  $10.  Equal  to  nny  nif^h-prictd  mai.  'iin.'  on 
the  market.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  every  est;  that 
is  hatchable  by  the  parent  fowl.  A  businesd  Ijriug- 
iug  offer  to  make  everybody  acquainted  with 

NONE-SUCH 

Incubators  &  Brooders 

Have  improvements  fonnd  in  no  others,  and  made 
by  a  reliable  concern.   Send  for  catalogue  with 
poultry  facts  and  tieuren— free. 
rOKEST  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Forest,  Ohio. 


Qiiiclilv  wi-nrei.  OTO  FEE  DUE  WHEN  PATENT 
OBTAINED.  Send  mndel.  sketch  or  photo,  with 
de.scrifUi.in  for  free  report  as  to  pateutahilitv.  48-PAOE 
HAND-BOOK  FEEE.  Contains  references  and  full 
information.  WKITE  FOR  COPY  OF  OUR  SPECIAL 
OFFER.  It  ia  the  most  lilieral  propo.'iition  ever  made  by 
a  |.atent  attorney,  and  EVERY  INVENTOR  SHOULD 
READ   IT   bef(jre    applying    for  patent.    Address  : 

H.B.WILLS0N£CO. 

PATENT  LAWYERS. 
LeDroItBMg.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Poultry  Do  Have 

These  (li\ca.$^s.  Tlie  first  is  what,  diphtheria  ifl  to 
D  ^  I  I  D  human  being-s,  and  closely  allied  to  tl:at 
n  r  •  di>^ea-se.   .S"//m/>/om.s-  lu'e,  snceziiijr  like  u 

rA>Trrr>  '•  ^""^''^  wiiti-j-in^r  of  the  cvc-i;  rnn- 

i^Aiiiiljtt,  iit  the  iHi.Mn!-.  .-^evL-re  iiilliiiniiintiori 

^  ci  uptionson  hca.l  and  laee.    A  Ifreeder 
LE3        of  llifhtiii;:  ;£niiio  fowl  uhich  from 
WPAirvrrP'f?   their  habits,  are  fiiore  liable  to  miip  ilmu 
WLAiSJ^L:>U  others,  pivcs  ii.s  a  TKKAT>lk\T. 
\ihirli  he  says  is  a,   I'oNitivrl  v  Snrr  Ciin'  for  Mi(^ 

BOXJF 

llV  tin-  ll^(  .il 

JOHNSON'S 

Anodyne  Liniment 

Space  her*  will  not  permit  (rivinj?  his  full  directions  for 
r.;::.  Cend  to  us  for  full  particulars,  by  nmiUfree.  H 
alfo  cures  all  Howel  Complniiits,  Lep  Weakne.ts  and 
Rheumatic  l>ameness  like  mafjic.  So!-'  ever\'where, 
»ice.  :i5c..  fi  bottles.  §2.00.  Express  paid  PampMet  free. 
1  S.  JOHNS/ J\  6:  CO..^-j  CustuMi  House  St.,  Boston,  Mas* 
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HENS'  EGGS  AND  THEIR  MAKE=Ur>. 

To  the  farmer's  wife  nsnally  falls  the  duty 
of  taking  care  of  the  chickens,  and  the  cash 
received  for  eggs  sold  is  commonly  regard-ed 
as  her  special  perquisite.  With  tne  "egg 
money"  she  buys  her  dresses  and  the  few 
simple  luxuries  that  signify  so  much  to 
her  in  the  way  of  comfort.  Indeed,  what 
the  rural  housewife  does  not  know  about 
hens  and  eggs  would  seem  to  be  hardly  worth 
knowing. 

And  yet  it  would  appear  that  even  she 
might  learn  a  thing  or  two  from  certain  in- 
vestigations which  experts  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  been  making  recently. 
Take  for  example  the  make-up  of  an  egg,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  its  food  value.  Six- 
ty-six per  cent  of  it,  the  experts  have  learned, 
is  just  ordinary  water  ;  a  little  over  10  pc4' 
cent,  is  shell  and  1  per  cent,  more  is  mineral 
matter  contained  in  the  material  of  the  in- 
side. This  calculation  leaves  23  per  cent,  of 
food  substance,  of  which  two-thirds  is  muscle- 
forming  stutf.  the  remaining  third  being  fat- 

Xow,  it  is  often  said  tliat  there  is  as  much 
nourishmenti  in  one  egg  as  in  a  pound  of 
meat.  This,  the  experts  declare,  is  not  true. 
Eggs  are  just  about  as  nutritions  as  lean  beef, 
pound  for  pound,  but  an  egg  weighs  only  two 
ounces.  Accordingly,  it  would  appear  that 
eight  eggs  are  required  to  furnish  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  pound  of  meat  as  food  for  a  working- 
man. 

Another  popular  notion,  long  accepted, 
has  been  exploded  by  the  investigators, 
namely,  that  brown-shelled  eggs  are  more  nu- 
tritious than  white-shelled  eggs.  In  order  to 
make  sure  of  the  facts  in  this  case  the  experts 
analyzed  the  brown  eggs  of  Partridge  Cocliins, 
Dark  Brahmas.  Black  Langshans,  Wyan- 
dottes  and  Barred  Ply moutii  Rocks,  and  the 
white  eggs  of  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Min- 
orcas  and  Black  Minorcas.  As  a  result, 
it  was  found  that  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween white  eggs  and  brown  eggs  in  respect 
to  food  value. 

Next,  experiments  were  made  with  the  eggs 
of  several  breeds  of  hens,  to  find  out  if  those 
laid  by  any  particular  variety  had  superior 
food  value.  It  was  proved,  however,  that 
they  were  all  about  the  same  in  this  respect. 
Then  the  etfect  of  various  kinds  of  rations  on 
the  composition  of  eggs  was  tested,  some  of 
the  hens  being  fed  on  meat  scraps,  otliers  on 
wheat  and  others  yet  on  corn  and  rice  meal. 
It  did  not  appear  tliat  tlie  diet  made  any  dif- 
ference in  this  regard.  Lastly,  it  was  ascer- 
tained, hy  boiling  eggs  different  lengths  of 
time  and  digesting  them  artificially  in  a 
pepsin  solution,  that  hard-boiled  eggs  are 
quite  as  digestible  as  soft-boiled  ones — a  con- 
clusion directly  opposite  to  long-accepted 
theory. 

The  old-fashioned  "  school-marm  "  used  to 
teach  her  pupils  that  the  bones  and  beak  of  a 
newly-hatched  chicken  were  made  out  of  the 
white  of  the  egg  and  the  flesh  and  feathers 
from  the  yolk.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  aver- 
age farmer's  wife  to-day  knows  a  great  deal 
better  than  that.  .She  is  probably  aware  that 
the  white  spot  on  one  side  of  the  yolk  is  the 
germ  of  the  fowl  that  is  to  be.  and  that  the 
developing  bird  derives  its  sustenance  first 
from  the  yolk  and  next  from  the  white.  When 
the  food  supply  thus  provided  by  nature  is 
exhausted  the  chick  is  read.vto  chip  the  shell. 

If  a  human  infant  one  day  old  were  able  to 
walk  about  and  pick  up  a  living,  the  case 
■would  be  considered  marvelous.  The  chick, 
however,  unlike  the  cliild,  hiherhs  experience, 
and  when  it  emerges  from  its  shell  has  al- 
ready solved  a  variety  of  problems,  including 
those  of  locomotion  on  two  legs,  the  edilde 
properties  of  many  food  substances  and  the 
vocabulary  of  its  anxious  mother.  This  how- 
ever, is  not  a  discussion  ot  chickens  but  of 
eggs,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion without  some  reference  to  tlie  art  of 
preserving  eggs,  upon  which  so  much  atten- 
tion has  been  bestowed  within  the  last  few 
years. 

Eggs,  of  course,  are  vastly  cheaper  and  more 
plentiful  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and 
wholesale  dealers  in  the  cities  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  gathering  them  up  by  millions 
from  the  farmers  in  the  warm  season  and 
holding  them  over  for  sale  during  the  cold 
months.  Indeed,  bakers  and  confectioners 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  preserved  eggs 
for  their  winter  supply.  Up  to  date  no  tlior- 
oughly  successful  njethod  of  accomplishing 
this  sort  of  preserving  has  been  discovered, 
though  a  gigantic  fortune  awaits  the  inventor 
of  a  satisfactory  process.  Cold  storage  does 
fairly  well,  but  the  eggs  must  not  be  frozen, 
and  so  decomposition  is  arrested  only  to  a 
certain  extent.  \'arnislies  of  vase'ine  and 
other  substances  have  been  tried,  but  the  difti- 
culty  always  lies  in  the  fact  that  each  egg 
encloses  some  air  and  with  the  air  germs 
of  decay.  The  best  process  found  thus  far  is 
to  keep  the  eggs  in  lime  water,  and  in  this 


way  immense  nambersarepreservedanhtially. 
It  is  obvious  that  anybody  who  can  buy  sum- 
mer eggs  attwelve  cents  a  dozen  and  sell  them 
in  winter,  strictly  fresh,  at  thirty  cents  a 
dozen,  will  soon  be  a  millionaire. 

From  the  wide  "jungle  fowl"  of  India, 
which  lays  only  a  few  small  white  eggs  an- 
nually, all  modern  varieties  of  chickens  are 
known  to  be  descended.  Out  of  this  bird,  by 
breeding,  has  been  developed  a  feathered 
creature  that  lays  nearly  all  the  year  round, 
and  which  produces  its  own  weight  in  ej^gs  in 
six  weeks  I  Tlie  individual  egg,  be  it  realized, 
has  been  multiplied  in  weight  by  five.  Thus 
the  modern  hen's  egg  maybe  regarded,  in  a 
■sense,  as  an  artificial  product.  To  accomplish 
this  wonderful  result  many  thousands  of 
yeai-s  have  been  required,  and  it  is  known 
that  the  Chinese,  long  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  bred  chickens  and  do- 
mesticated several  improved  varietiesof  them. 
Even  in  those  days  they  understood  the  use 
of  incobators. 

People  who  live  in  cities  complain  that  they 
find  it  very  diflicult  to  get  Iresh  eggs  at  any 
cost.  This  is  because  so  many  buyers  and 
sellers  intervene  between  the  hen  and  the  con- 
sumer. Eggs  are  sometimes  collected  from 
farme  r  by  men  who  drive  about  in  buggies 
and  gather  them  at  a  stated  price.  One  farmer 
may  have  thirteen  and  another  thirteen 
dozen  ;  there  is  nothing  regular  about  the 
crop,  and  the  eggs  may  have  been  accumulat- 
ing for  a  period  greater  or  less.  Other  eggs 
are  exchanged  by  the  farmei-s'  wives  forgoods 
at  the  village  stores,  and  in  this  way  millions 
are  brought  to  market,  the  storekeepers  hav- 
ing relations  with  wholesalei-s'  agents.  Event- 
ually, whatever  may  be  the  method,  the  eggs 
arrive  at  the  wholesale  houses  in  the  cities, 
where  they  undergo  first  of  all  a  process  of 
classification. 

This  process  is  accomplished  by  what  is 
known  as  "candling."  That  is  to  say,  an 
expert,  in  classifying  the  eggs,  holds  each  one 
for  a  moment  between  his  eye  and  a  candle. 
If  perfectly  fresh  all  parts  of  it  will  appear 
clearly  illuminated.  The  slightest  staleness 
will  be  shown  by  a  certain  degree  of  opacity. 
So  easy  is  it  to  test  eggs  in  t  lis  way,  in  a  dark 
room,  that  any  housewife  can  do  it  satisfac- 
torily for  herselfiwithout  any  practice  at  all. 
An  adept  in  the  business,  however,  is  able  to 
"candle"  in  a  day's  work  of  ten  houi-s  fif- 
teen barrels  of  eggs.  Improved  methods  of 
candling  have  been  adopted  recently,  one  of 
which  consists  in  putting  the  eggs  in  a  wire 
crate  and  placing  the  latter  upon  a  sheet  of 
glass,  through  which  a  powerful  electric  light 
shines  from  beneath.  This  instantly  be- 
trays any  stale  specimens,  which  are  readily 
removed. 

The  cracked  eggs  go  to  bakcre  and  to  cheap 
restaurants  at  half  price.  The  hopelessly  rot- 
ten ones  are  bought  by  leathermanufacturers. 
Those  which  are  only  partly  "gone"  are  sold 
mostly  to  poor  Hebrews  at  five  cents  a  dozen 
wholesale.  In  the  large  cities  eggs  of  this 
class  are  usually  retailed  afterwards  by  liquid 
measure  at  so  much  a  pint,  being  separated 
from  the  shells  They  may  not  be  specially 
appeting,  bnt  they  afl'ord  a  great  deal  of  nu- 
triment in  proportion  to  their  cost. — Comfort. 


THE  HEN  WOULD  LAY. 

C.  Harris  was  here  last  Saturday  buying 
boxes  to  make  use  of  for  hens'  nests.  For 
some  time  hens  have  not  been  laying  very 
well,  and  the  nests  consequently  became  neg- 
lected. Last  week,  however,  one  of  Mr.  Har- 
ris' hens  fiew  up  on  top  ot  his  smokehouse, 
where  it  evidently  mistook  a  hole  in  the  roof 
for  a  nest.  It  at  once  laid  in  the  hole,  the 
egg  falling  on  the  inside  of  the  house,  of 
course  being  crushed  by  the  fall.  This  was 
kept  up  until  three  eggs  were  lost  in  that 
way,  the  hen  at  last  having  been  watched  in 
the  operatieni.  The  hen  has  now  been  in- 
vited to  use  a  nice  new  nest,  with  a  bottom  in 
safe  distance  for  the  preservation  of  the  egg. 
—  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio,  2'imes. 


Express  Prepaid.— Eggs.  Sl.oO  1.5;  .fii.iO-'in.  First- 
class  B.  P.  Roeks.      Amil  Burkman.  Roscoe.  111. 

BRABAZON'S  POULTRy  CmiOGUE 

C  D  r  pf  It'sa  beauty ;  over  50  colored  plates.  IIlus- 
"  "  ^  ^  '  trates  and  describes  fine  Turkeys,  Geese, 
Dui-ks  and  chickens;  ^ives  prices  of  fowls  »&  eggs  Finest 
Bayer's  Guide  published.  Inclose  lOc.  for  postage,  etc. 

^  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  37,  Delavan,  Wis. 

POULTRY 

We  keep  everything  in  the    POULTRY  LINE, 

Fencing.  Feed.  Incubators.  Live  Stock.  Brooders — 
any  thing— it's  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you 
our  illustrated  catalogue — it  s  free  for  the  asV:ing — 
it's  worth  having.   Mention   Poultry  Keepeu. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 


A  Record 


to  be  of  value  must  be 
backed   by  continued 
ivorth}'  deeds.  The 

Prairie  Sfsfe 
Incubators 
and  Brooders 

\  have    increased  their 
I  first  premiums  to  200  in 
1  competition    with  the 
A  best.    Send  for  1S9S  cat- 
;^/^alogue,  giving  full  de 
^scription.  Handsome 
,  cuiored  plates. 


We  warrant  Btrery^ 
machine. 


Praire Statelncb'torCo. 

Homei-  Cilv.  Pa 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦ 

♦ 

Acknowledge  It.  ♦ 

♦ 
♦ 


I The  Hens 


There  is  no  time 


sted  ill  >ettiii; 


SUCCESSFUL: 


are  in  the  poultry  hous 

.    buteat;ind  inv  /^co-c  T 


INCLBATOR 

Successful  Brooder^ 


♦ 
♦ 

♦ 


.  -    Tlieie's  nothing-  to  do  X 

^  but  eat  and  lay  ea-gs.  This  incubator  has  hatched  X 
Jr  over  one  million  chicks  during  the  past  year.  Its  ♦ 
♦  re;rulatorinsure.«  uniformity  ot  temperature  It  ♦ 
^  has  patent  egg-tray  adjuster:  has  fire-proof  lamp.  ^ 
^  send  1;  cents  tor  new  14S-pa(;e-  catalogue.  Finely  ^ 
^  Illustrated;  contains  plans  for  poultn- houses.  T 
^  DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  J 
^  B.>v     4r.  J»e.  ■Hoine-.  Iowa.  X 


DOLLAR  EGGS 

After  .Tune  1st.,  from  all  yaros  One  Oollar  ^ 

per  15  from  our  best  prize  slock  and  packed  with 
same  care  that  earlv  orders  received  at  full  price. 

OrU  BKEEftS:  Barred,  White  and  ItufTPI. 
Racks,  Lt.  Brahin.as,  Langshans,  Buff  loihins, 
White  Wyandottes,  Batf  and  Broun  Leshorns.  Pe- 
kin  Ducks.    Fifteen   years  a  successful  breeder. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES! 

Biggest,  best  and  cheapest  stock  in  the  L  niled  Slates. 

Nisslv's  I'orillry  Annual  and  catalogue  of  ••Every- 
thing  for  the  Poiiltrj  Yard"  is  a  lOU-page  book,  il- 
lustrated and  ful  I  of  informalion,  valuable  chapters 
-  on  feed  and  care  of  poultry,  treat- 
!  ment  of  diseases,  etc..  andtellsall 
about  ".llichigan  Ponllrj  Farm"  j'  :l 
its  slock,  etc.  Don't  miss  it.  Sent.VA^^P^ 
'  for  4c.  in  stamps,  .address,  t 
GEO.  .1.  XISSLY, 
16  Adrian  St.,  Saline,  Micb. 


Lee's  Lice  Killer 

don't  have  to  be  taken  on 
faith  as  to  results.  A  liquid,— 
you  simply  paint  it  where  the 
fowls  roost  at  night  and  next 
day  you  can  see  the  dead  lice  ly- 
ing on  the  painted  boards,  it  gets 
them  all,  body  lice,  mites  and 
other  bugs  and   insects,  and 
shows  you  where  the  profits  go. 
Seeing  is  beliei-ing.   Get  rid  of 
mites  and  lice  on  the  old  fowls  and 
about  the  poultry  house  now  and 
you  will  have  no  trouble  raising 
chicks  in  spring   and  summer. 
Cheaper  than  any  other  method, 
(only  75c  for  a  gallon  can),  no  hand- 
ling of  fcwis.  no  labor.   Our  68 
page  catalogue  tellinp  all  about 
"Insects"  and  diseases  of  poultry,  free. 
Special    sample     offer    to    points  whe: 
we  have  no  agent.   More  agents  wanted. 
OEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  Omaha  Neb.,  or  68  Murray  St.  New  Vork. 

The  Hen's 
Friend. 

The  Webster  &  liannutn 
Bone  Cutter  cuts  bone,  meat 
and  gristle  in  just  theform  fowls 
like  it  best,  and  in  the  lorm  the}- 
need  it  for  egg  production. 

It  is  the  lightest  running 
bone  cutter  on  the  market,  and 
requires  but  one  hand  to  oper- 
ate, being  absolutely  self-feed- 
ing and  regulating.  Received 
only  award  at  U'orld' s  Fair,  Chicago. 

We  also  make  Grit  Crushers  and  Clover  Cutters 
Send  for  free  booklet. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  s .  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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A  KENTUCfCV  STORY. 

I-c Niiiytoii  Iki.s  ;i  citizen  u  lioiiuist  l)f  tryruf; 
111  l)i.-:it  the  record  of  Hhioii  Muiicliausini  as  a 
i)revaricator.  His  name  is.Teronie  }i.  Frazier. 
and  liere  is  a  sample  of  liis  soaring  fancy 
taken  from  The  I.f.tiinitou  Ariionoiit: 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  domestic  animals  and 
■fowls,  and  the  possessor  of  a  tine,  intellijient 
J'o.v  terrier,  wlio  answers  to  liie  name  of 
Fanny.  I  attended  a  sale  some  months  ago 
-.111(1  hoimht  a  I'oiaiiil  duck.  I  lirousiht  her 
home  and  jiiit  her  aiiioiii;  the  other  poultry  in 
tiieyard.  Jii  a  few  days  f  noticed  that  Fanny 
;ind  .Miss  I'oland  were  on  good  terms  with 
•each  other,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  were  in- 
separahle-  ]''i n.iily  1\I iss  l^oland  thonght  she 
had  loal'ed  long  eiioiii;li  and  went  to  sitting. 
Fanny  made  regular  visits  to  her  and  seemed 
10  take  great  interest  in  the  proceeding.  The 
duck  rarely  lett  her  nest,  .\fter  sitting  for 
about  a  week  she  sickened  and  died.  Fanny 
•seemed  almost  heartbroken  over  the  untimely 
4eath  of  her  friend.  The  evening  of  lier 
death  I  missed  Fanny  from  her  accastonied 
■place  in  the  yard  and  liegau  a  search  for  her. 
I  f<nind  her  in  the  duck's  nest  with  the  eggs 
■nnderneath  her.  The  next  morning  I  visited 
rthe  poultry  house  and  found  Fanny  still  cov- 
ering the  eggs.  I  concluded  not  to  disturb 
her.  hut  await  results.  This  continued  for 
some  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  the  u.sual  time 
.allowed  for  incubation  I  found  that  six  lively 
little  dncks  had  become  citizens  of  the  poui- 
^^ryyaid.  Fanny  seemed  very  proud  of  her 
snccessasan  incubator.  The  little  ducks  fol- 
li.^v  ed  her.  and  seemed  to  know  no  ditlerence 
b  tween  Fanny  and  a  barnyard  fowl.  The 
•strangest  part  of  this  story  yet  remains  to  be 
told.  Fanny  is  a  remarkable  ratter,  and  these 
little  dncks  developed  into  the  finest  rat  kill- 
•ers  I  ever  saw.  I  am  willing  to  match  these 
six  dncks  against  six  terriers  for  from  $100  to 
?«1,000  a  side  in  a  rat  killing  contest,  and  I 
will  will  the  match.''  — 7'/(c  CoKi-icr-Juiinui!. 

FOWLS  ON  SOUTH  WATER  STREET. 

Ifonehasa  high  ideal  of  the  kindness  of 
the  hiinian  heart  he  had  better  keep  away 
from  South  Water  street,  Chicago,  at  least  if 
he  he  a  ponltryniau.says  Tlie  Fanciers'  lierieir. 
In  The  handling  of  fowls  there  brutality 
.seems  to  be  a  highly  prized  quality.  The 
w  riter  has  more  thaD  once  felt  very  angry  at 
the  shameful  way  in  which  the  "birds  are 
handled.  .Sonic  time  since  passing  along  the 
street,  the  writer  noticed  two  men  unloading 
A  wagon  piled  high  witli  crates  containing 
jmnltry.  It  was  perfectly  easy  for  the  men 
to  have  handled  the  crates  down  carefully, 
hnt  they  did  not.  The  top  crates,  full  of 
hens,  were  pulled  clear  of  tbe  other  crates 
:ind  tlien  allowed  te  fall  a  distance  of  six  feet 
or  more  onto  III  ■  stone  walk.  The  birds,  un- 
3ible  to  save  tin-  r, selves  by  a  spread  of  wings, 
were  dashed  ag  .iiisf  the  bottom  of  the  crates 
witli  great  force,  and  tlie  under  fowls  ninst 
have  sutfercd  greatly  from  the  concussion. 

(Jii  another  day  two  men  were  seen  unload- 
ing a  crate,  and  tbrowiiig  the  birds  througli  a 
■hole  in  the  stone  sidewalk.  The  fall  from 
the  sidewalk  to  the  bottom  of  the  basement 
must  have  been  fully  twelve  feet.  Had  the 
birds  been  droniied  through  the  hole,  their 
wings  would  have  enabled  them  to  drop  to 
the  bottom  lightly.     Kut  the  men  seemed 

■  working  against  time  or  against  each  other, 
:and  simply  yanked  the  fowls  out  of  the  crate 
and  daslied  them  with    great  fori'e  through 

the  hole.  The  result  was  tliat  the  birds 
■seemed  stupehed  by  the  treatment.    Half  an 

hour  later  tlie  owner  of  the  cellar  had  i)ick<d 

■  out  a  dozen  of  the  best  Brown  J.egliorns  and 
was  ollering  them  for  sale  at  .^)0  cents  apiece 
as  fancy  birds.  .V  gentleman  came  along 
-.111(1  agreed  to  take  tbe  entire  crate  at  that 
price,  but  before  paying  over  the  money  he 
looked  the  birds  over  carefnlly  and  refus()d  to 
take  them,  saying  they  were  all  sick.  The 
writer  then  examined  tbe  crate  and  icmaiked 
to  the  dealer  tbat  the  only  tiling  tbe  matter 
with  the  fowls  w.is  the  fact  tliat  they  had 
been  too  roughly  handled.  'J'be  dealer  re- 
plied that  he  guessed  that  was  about  so. 

The  man  that  purchases  fowls  lor  his  yard 
from  .South  Water  street  takes  many  chances. 
Two  years  ago  the  writer  bought  "  4(j  fowls 
there,  paying  M  cents  apiece.  "J'liey  were  all 
J'.rown  Leghorns  and  appeared  to  be  in  shape 
to  do  good  servic('  as  layers.  They  were  an 
■utter  di.sappointnient  Though  'kept  for 
months  they  did  not  show  any  inclination  to 
ja.V.  though  it  was  in  the  sjiring  of  the  year. 
They  were  finally  disposed  of  to  tbe  butcher, 
those  that  did  not  die.  Probably  the  only 
tronblewith  them  was  that  they 'had  been  so 
roughly  treated  that  they  were  not  in  shape 
10  lay.  'i'hey  mi'-'ht  have  recovered  in  time, 
but  that  is  doubtful. 
-Xot  all  South  Water  street  m(ju  are  brotal.  ■ 


We  have  known  of  birds  purchased  on  that 
street  proving  very  satisfactory.  Kecentl.v  a 
friend  bought  a  dozen  White  I'lynioutli  Kocks. 
which  went  to  laying  as  soon  as  taken  to  the 
pens  of  the  buyer.  'J'hey  had  donbtless  bten 
treated  more  luinianely  tiian  many  others. 
It  may  also  have  been  partly  due  to  the  fad 
that  tlie  I'lymouth  Kocks  will  stand  nio>c 
abuse  tlian  the  Leghorns  and  feel  less  badly 
ab(nit  it. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  men  shipping 
poultry  to  South  Water  street  to  make  some 
in(|uiiics  as  to  how  their  fowls  are  treated. 
If  the  attention  <il'  tlie  commission  man  is 
called  to  it,  he  may  take  measures  to  see  that 
his  employees  are  more  careful  in  the  hand- 
ling of  fowls.  Certainly  the  dealers  them- 
selves should  have  enough  business  sagacity 
to  see  that  the  poultry  are  looked  after. 
Bright,  lively  birds  should  certainly  sell  bel- 
ter than  half  dead  ones. 

Tlieie  is  another  point  in  which  fowls  on 
South  Water  street  are  badly  treated  and  that 
is  the  little  care  used  to  protect  them  against 
cold  in  winter.  In  the  coldest  of  days  it  is 
no  unusual  sight  to  see  the  crates  of  birds  out 
as  usual  and  so  left  through  the  entire  day. 
Sometimes  crates  will  be  .seen  in  which 
nearly  all  the  birds  have  their  combs  frozen 
down  to  their  heads.  We  are  glad  to  say  that 
this  abuse  is  not  very  common,  hut  it  should 
not  exist  at  all.  Perhaps  sometime  in  the 
not  distant  future  Chicago  will  he  so  well 
governed  that  its  officers  will  prevent  the 
abuse  of  even  the  humblest  forms  of  animal 
life. 


AN  EXCELLENT  RECORD. 

Mr.  Herbert  Rogers,  of  Baldwinsville, 
N.  Y.,  has  thirty-five  pullets  of  the 
Brown  Leghorn  breed  crossed  -with 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  During  the 
month  of  December  they  laid  500  eggs. 
He  sold  $10.60  worth  besides  what  his 
family  used.  These  pullets  were  hatched 
the  first  week  in  April  and  commenced 
laying  the  first  week  in  August.  The 
expense  of  this  flock  during  December 
was  $1.90.  Mr.  Rogers  has  built  a  fine 
new  incubator  which  will  hold  400  eggs. 


ROSE  COMB  miNORCAS  ^"^-^  ^'^'^^ 


A.  E  WALTON, 


and  Black. 

I'liper  Sandusky.  (_>hio. 


BLACK  tVIINORCA  ECCS  AT  SI. 00  PER  13. 

From  fine  large  stock.  Northup  strain. 
Del  a  van  Prairie  Stock  Fyrm,  Delavan,Wis 

iDR  INCDBATORS  ^2^^^ 

— —  BEST.. 

TIjcy  have  all  the  Intent  Improvements 

.  and  are  sold  at  very  low  pricfs  and 

I  GUARANTEED  to  please  every 
(■u.'-toni«i-.   Send  iic.  for  our  148  pa.fi;e 
catalntrue  v  hich  contains  full  des- 
crii'tiona  of  oui"  extensive  line 
antl  tells  how  to  raise  poultry 
sur-c-essfuUy.    Send  for  it  at  once. 

DESMOiNES  INC'B  OO. 

Box       47    IV'K  MoiiK't*.  lowu. 


It  will  keep  your  chickens  strong  and  healthy,  ft 
will  make  yountr  pullets  lay  early.  Worth  its  weijjlir 
in  gold  for  moulting'  hen?,  and  prevents  all  dis^eases.  It 
i:^  absolutely  pui  e.  Highly  coneentrated.  In  qunnliiy 
coats  only  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day.   Ko  other  kind  like  it. 


Ma 


KE 


c.  LIKE 
CONDITION  POWDER 

Therefore,  no  matter  what  kind  of  food  you  use,  mix 
with  it  daily  Sheridan's  Powder.  Otherwise,  your  profit 
this  fall  and  winter  will  be  lost  when  the  price  for  et'gs 
is  very  high.  Itassures  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food 
elements  needed  to  produce  health  and  form  eggs.  It 
is  sold  by  druggists,  grocers,  feed  dealers  or  by  malL 

If  yon  can't  set  it  send  to  ns,  A^k  first 

One  pack.  25  ets.  ttve  $1.  Large  2-lb.  can  $1,20.  Six  can3 
Exp.  paid.  S-'j.  Sample  of  Best  Povltry  Paper  sent  f i  »*e. 
L  S,  JOHNSON  &  CO.. 22  Custom  Houiie  St.,  Boston. MuiA 


F 


INE  POULTRY— PEKIN  DUCKS. 

20  VARIETIES-FIRST-CLASS  THOROUGHBRED  STOCK. 

WILLIIRD  M[RRI11M,  KQ08Q8  City.  Mm. 


Egg5  for  hatcliiiiR,  ii  per  sitlin 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 


SUCCESSOR  FAILURE>^ 

riKhtin  the  [.Niiitry  busmes^  tht.  t.u>  Reliable  Incubators  and  Brooders. ilj.,;'^.^^*^-! 

They  work  autoiiiaticaliy  and  caiiuut  tuil  ot  ^'uuil  results.  Uur  I'uCLlliV  BOUK,  --■'"I'"K''""-^^fc;f!tivjjl|wi  ' 
'iff,  tells  nil  about  ttitm  and  a  tlmuaanil  other  thint.'-s  yon  sQould  know  about  poullrv.   W  .■  & .■  d it  "^^^^iIkB'- 

I  tor  10  cents.    RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  fi  BROODER  CO.,  BoxA  tS .  Ouincy.  iiiT^^^^ 


Matcli  CHICKENS 

WITH  THE 

Wooden  Hen 


W  ITU  THK 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Simpli',  Perfect,  Self-regula- 
ting;.   '1  housauds  in  success- 
ful operation.    Guaranteed  to 
hatch   a    Inreer   percentajre  of 
less  cost  than  any  other  Hatcher 


Most  efficient  small  incu- 
bator eviT  invented.  Perfect 

in  every  detail.  Justthethinp  Catalogs  Free,  . 
for  poultry  raisini:  nn  a  small  scale,  fjUegg  capacity.  * 


STAHL,  Patentee  and  Solo  Miuiiiracturer,  114  to  122  S.  Sixth  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


FORTIFY  YOieSELF 

H     Iinultry  operations  \i\  huvititr  an  inciihatitrul  tc-<(<.  <!  nu  rii  mihI  .-  

la^cAN HorFAii.  THE  PETALIMA  ilNGlBATOR 


airainst  any 
p<'>sil)iiity  of 
la  I  lure  in  your 
season-- 
\\  orl  h 


is  a  machine  of  that  kind.  It  is  the  machine  that  iiroduees  only  liiL'h  (>errentatres  of 
hatch.  Made  of  best  ralifornia  Ked  Wn.ifi.  carefully  parked  ami  lined,  perfectly 
lieated  and  retrulated,  it  L'ives  sati-^factnrv  results  every  time.  Made  in  si/es  from 
f)Oetri.'sup.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT  ANYWHEREi"  the  V.  s,    It  ^^illImyyou  t<.  tret  i.nr  FREE 

rtoleTo'tr"'^  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.  Box  686,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


"No,  21  1— Thrpo-spHnR  K.T tension -Top  Car- 
riaire.  I'rii  ■■,  I  ■impl.  te,  with  lanip«,  f.-ndt-ni,  cur- 
tains, storm  nproQ  and  pole  or  shafts,  ijf>5;  usual 
retail  pnrc,  IJ'Ji. 

and  puarantee  and  warratit  evrrythintr. 

Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 


BUY  A  T  WHOLESALE 

and  save  all  informpiliate  )prolits  and  exrcnses.   Traveling  nien'a 
expenses,  nL'ents'  and  dealers'  conimissioDS, 
losses  i'ti  had  aceonnts.  etc. 

We  have  no  Agenism 

We  sell  to  you  direct  from  oar  factory 
at  wholesale  prices.  We  are  the  •*»nc- 
out  maniifaoturor*  of  Tehlele«  and 
hnrnoHH  In  the  world  Helllnu:  to  the 
con«umer  cxelnMlrely.  You  may  not 
have  been  aeeustonied  to  dealinff  this 
vay  but  .lust  one  trial  will  convince  you 
of  its  advantatres.  We  are  not  dealers 
or  jobbers.  \Vc  make  every  arllele 
wo  Bcll.  no  styles  of  vehicles  and  65 
styles  of  Jiamess  to  .select  from.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  we  can  rea<*h  you. 

We  ship  our  goods  anynnhore  for  examination 

Send  for  our  larcc  Illustrated  Catalofirno—FItEE. 


No.  10<f— nouble  Bog^ 
Harness.  Price,  full  nickel 
trimmtd.  ^il7 ;  as  goorl  as 
rttaila  for  ij'.'S. 


W.  B.  PRATT, 
becretwy. 


Elkhart,  Indiaiia. 


May  15,  1899 


The  Poultry  Keeper. 
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PHEASANT  ECCS  $3.50  per    15  ECCS. 

S.  BACNALL,  Markesan,  Wis. 

Sacrifice  Sale.— Six  good  White  S.  C.  Leg.  C'kls. 
SI  eaela.         C.  W.  Hoagland,  Port  Jerris,  N.  V. 

BUILD  ECCS.— fee  adv.  April  "Poultrv  Keeper." 
rtie  Forcing  Food  Works,  (Br'h.  A)  W.  Saticoy.  Cal. 

WHITE  WONDER  ECCS  FOR  HATCHINC. 
W.  C.  S  M  I  T  H,  Box  II,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


IMPORTED  HOUDANS.    Eggs,  SI. 50  per 

13.  Barred  Plvmoutti  Rocks.  Wbite  Leghorns.  Eggs 
n.OO.  C.  E.  CHALFANT,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Cut  Prices  on  all  varieties  eggs  forhatching:  also 
Pigeons  and  German  Hares.  Col  d  li  -iia^e  book.  inc. 
Hate  card  free.     J.  A.  BERCEY,  Tel  rord,  Pa. 

3o  Barred  Rock  hens  $30;  17  B.  Leghorns  $!.'>;  W.  P. 
R.  &  White  Wyandotte  ECCS  56  CENTS  FOR 
13.   Stamp.    Mrs.  J.  P.  Hellings,  Dover.  Delaware. 

Incubators,  Brooders.  These  Incubators  are 
self-regulating,  and  guaranteed  to  hatch  yu  percent, 
of  fertile  eggs.    Address  M.  E.  Firestone,  Sidney,  O. 

li/RNTFn  ^situation  to  sell  live  and  dressed 
VbHI^  I  CU.  poultry  on  salary  or  commission  with 
some  reliable  poultryman.  Address.  H.  HotPmann, 
53 Cambridge  A.ve.,  Jersey  City  Heights.  New  Jersey. 

INDIftN  GfllVlES,  r'pV^Jc'il's^VJl: 

B.  POLISH.  ECCS  SI  PER  15.  Stock  for 
sale.      C.  C.  FULTON,  Stewartstowl),  Pa. 


LIGHT  BRAHiVia  EGGS,  t7n|&\%^: 

lected  birds,  from  a  yard  of  over  two  hundred,  the 
result  of  eight  years'  careful  breeding.  Birds  for  sale. 
John  I.  Craig,  45B  Devon  St.,  Arlington,  New  Jersey. 

E.  B.  THOMPSON  STRAIN.  On  ii;  entries  we 
won  21  prizes  in competitioo  with  the  best.  Custo- 
mers say  we  give  big  value.  We  do  give  satisfac- 
tion.  Also  breed  for  eggs.     Eggs,  SI. 00  per  13. 

F.  S.NICHOLSON,      -      Cambridge,  N.  Y 


OUR  EGGS  ARE  NOT  THE  DOLLAR  KSND 

InclliiM  Giiniia,  ptr sett  t'  *8. "<> 
Jtuffl'lv.Kucki.  perKt  (;.»3.(H) 
i'ekin  Ouckx,  per  Mitine.ifl.S'l 

Mica  Crvstal  Giit.  100  lbs.  $1  :  ton  t^ 
CshdOvsterSh'ls,100lbs.  *I  ;  tm  $6.50 


CUTCLOVERJS21£;|5;oo 

Pure  Beef  4B,100  Ibs.$2.00 

^  .  -  .      Cr.i.-ker  CHbslOO  lbs.$1.50 

CLEVELANW  POTJLTET  CO.,  Plattsburg,  Ji.  Y. 

WONDERFUL  DOGS  ?u^%r'"t«crh 

Collie  dog  will  learn  to  do  your  work  for  you.  as  well 
as  protect  your  children  and  your  home.  Everybody 
pleased  with  ours  and  the  prices.  They  are  secured 
as  fast  as  we  can  produce  them.  Write  at  once  for 
particulars  to  Potts  Bros.,  BoxBB.Parkesburg.Pa. 


Bees 


160-page  Bee-Book  FREE 

with  the  AMERICAN  Bee  JotTRXAL  a 
year.   Send  for  free  sample  copy. 

GEO.  W.  YORK  &  CO., 
118  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


EraWs  Poultry  Guide  and  Catalog 

It's  a  beautj'.    Cutset  fowls  drawn  from 
life.    Price  of  fowls  and  eggs.    Also  34 
years  in  the  poultry  vard.    Catalog  and 
Buyers  Guide  all  for  10c   J.  R.  BRABAZON.Sr. 
Finest  on  earth.      Glenview  Farm,  Delavan,  Wis. 

BLANCHARD'S  lite  Lejtam, 

The  leading  strain  of  heavy  lavers.    Breeders  the 
■BEST  out  of  r2oi.    Eggs— 16.  S1..5U;  30,  ?2.2-'):  60.  $4; 
lUi>.?B.0O.   Writeforeir.        H.  J.  BLANCHARD, 
Croton,  Tompkins  County,  New  York. 


BEES 


160-page  Bee-Book 

FREE  with  the  Ajierican  Bee 
JocHXAL  a  year.  Send  for 
free  sample  copy. 

GEO.  W.  YORK  &  CO., 

IIS  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

VIRGINIA  HOMES. 

Tou  learn  all  about  Virginia  lands,  soil,  water,  cli- 
mate, resources,  products,  mode  of  cultivation.price, 
«to.,  by  reading  the  Virginia  Farjusr.  Send  ten 
cents  for  three  months  subscription  to 

FARMER  CO.,  Emporia,  Virginia. 


NRW  YOfi  r  tlie    Kreat  Madison  Square 

1>  1-1  H  >  W  1\  1\ .  Garden  shows  1895, 1896  and  1897 
IWON  MOREPRIZESon  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Silverand  White  Wyan- 
dottes  than  any  other  breeder.  They  have  won  at 
America's  greatest  shows  since  1880.  ECCS  AND 
FOWLS  FOR  SALE.  Catalogue  of  America's 
Best  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wvandottes  free. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 
Lancaster,  Mass.  Lock  Box  4. 

Maple  Farm  mammothpekin 

^  DUCKS  STAND  UNRIV- 

Duck  Yards  aled  for  size  and 

symmetry.  25U0  birds  selected  with  care  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  Order  early.  Eggs  in  season.  My 
book,  "Natural  and  Artihcial  Duck  Culture."  free 
■n-ith  each  order.  (Monarch  Incubator  still  ahead). 
Send  for  Catalogues  to 

OAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


SULPHUR  AND  FERTILITY  OF  EGGS. 

Is  sulphur  necessary  and  is  it  bene- 
ficial; is  it  a  factor  in  completing  the 
eggrs,  and  is  a  lack  of  sulphur  the  cause 
of  eggs  not  hatching?  This  question  is 
brought  up  by  the  foUowng  letter  from 
Axtell,  Kansas: 

"I  read  in  a  poultry  paper  that  sul- 
phur should  be  fed  to  hens  kept  in 
pens,  and  especially  in  winter  or  early 
spring,  to  keep  the  hens  healthy,  and 
that  it  would  have  a  great  influence  in 
causing  eggs  to  be  fertile  and  chicks  to 
be  strong.  The  want  of  sulphur  is  given 
as  a  reason  that  eggs  early  in  the 
season  do  not  hatch  as  well  as  later  on. 
Is  the  statement  borne  out  by  exper- 
ence  or  science?" 

Sulphur  is  an  essential  constituent  of 
eggs.  When  an  egg  becomes  rotten  the 
disagreeable  odor  is  due  to  sulphur- 
etted-hydrogen gas.  The  food  should 
contain  all  the  sulphur  necessary,  but 
when  the  hens  are  producing  eggs 
readily  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
a  deficiency  of  sulphur,  which  depends, 
however,  upon  the  kind  of  food  pro^ 
vided.  So  far  as  the  lacking  of  sulphur 
in  the  eggs  being  the  cause  of  eggs  not 
hatching  there  is  no  way  to  arrive  at 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  facts,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
sulphur  taken  in  the  food.  A  small 
proportion  of  sulphur — about  a  tea- 
spoonful  in  the  food — twice  a  week,  to 
a  dozen  fowls,  will  probably  be  of  ad- 
vantage, but  it  must  not  be  used  dur- 
ing damp  weather,  or  given  to  non- 
layers,  as  it  sometimes  causes  leg 
weakness  or  rheumatism. 


ANIMAL  MEAL. 

How  much  animal  meal  should  little 
chicks  and  ducklings  receive.  This  in- 
quiry comes  from  ISTatchez,  Miss.,  as 
follows: 

"Kindly  advise  me,  through  your  val- 
uable and  appreciated  columns,  as  to 
what  proportion  of  concentrated  ani- 
mal meal  should  be  fed  to  little  chicks 
and  to  little  ducks,  and  how  often  it 
should  be  fed?  How  much  aniinal 
meal  should  be  mixed  with  one  pint  of 
wheat  bran  and  one  pint  of  corn  meal 
(bulk)  mixed  together?" 

The  amount  depends  on  the  age. 
Take  a  pint  each  of  bran  and  corn 
meal,  with  half  a  pint  of  animal  meal, 
and  feed  it  three  times  a  day,  giving  all 
that  they  will  eat  up  clean  at  a  meal, 
removing  that  uneaten.  If  they  have 
signs  of  bowel  disease  omit  the  animal 
meal.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to 
feed  it  only  once  a  day,  allowing 
cooked  potatoes,  chopped  grass,  and  a 
variety.  There  is  no  rule  for  quantity. 
Feed  it  as  long  as  it  does  not  injure 
them.  Give  the  chicks  millet  seed  for 
one  meal.  Cook  or  scald  the  mixture  of 
grain  and  animal  meal. 


SPECIAL  ISSUES— ONLY  FIVE  CENTS. 

'•  All  About  Feeding  for  Eggs,"  nearly  the 
■whole  paper  devoted  to  it,  with  tables  aad 
rales  for  feeding.    September,  1S9S. 

"  Incubators,  Broodeis.  Rules  for  Hatching 
and  Eaisiug  Chicks."  Don't  miss  it.  Octo- 
ber, 1S9S. 

"  Ducks" — page  after  page-awhoie  book. 
November,  ISflS. 

"  Caponizing  '—illustrated  -with  instruc- 
tions ;  also  breeds  and  other  details  con- 
nected with  it.    December,  1898. 

Any  one  of  the  above  for  only  five  cents. 
Each  is  better  than  any  book  issued  on  the 
subject. 


ECSCS  FCR  H^TCHINC,  6  Cts.  esch,  from 

mv  v^r^s  nf  high-class  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  B.  P.  R'ts 
and  S.  S.  Hamburgs.    A.  L.  CAREY,  Lewis,  O. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEG'S 

taat  are  bred  for  lavers.   Egss,  Jl  per  set. :  5  fur  ga. 

C.  H.  CLARK,  Cobalt,  Conn. 

MY  CORNISH  INDIANS  WERE  WINNERS 
at  West  Chester,  Mt.  Cretna,  Carlisle  and 
Coatesville.   Circular  free. 

IRA  A.  WINEY,  East  Salem,  Pa. 

■ET^tf^S  for  hatching  from  twelve  leading  va- 
Tiet-:es.  Purebred  poultrv  at  SI. 00  and 
SI. 50  for  15  Eggs.      CATALOGUE  FREE. 

J.  Etling.  HurstviLle.  Albany  County,  Xew  York. 

WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH  35  YEARS. 
3EIC3-C3-S-SX.OO  SP'JEXT.  X3 

John  Bennett,  Sunman,  iKipley  Co..)  Ind. 

ECCS  that  will  hatch.  Best  strains  White  Wv- 
andottes, Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  15.  Sl.^'"; 
ItU,  53.  0.  W.  E.  Shoemaker,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

WILSON'S  MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN, 

N.  Y.,  Winners, '95. '96  and  '98.  Also  Am.  Butf 
Rock  Club's  silver  cup  for  best  collection.  At 
World's  Fair  a  clean  sw  eep :  Troy.  N.  Y..  etc.  Line 
bred  since  '88.  12  grand  Golden  Buff  matings. 
ECCS,  S5  per  IJ:  S8  per  26:  SIO  per  39. 
J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester,  N.  Y.  tBoxB). 


gives  you  your  best  layer  and  the  egg  she  lays,  your 
earliest  layers,  your  egg  eaters  and  infertile  birds.  Bo 
you  want  them  ?    Circular.  Bo.v  V2n. 

W.  M.  LLOYD,  TUCKAHOE,  NEW  YORK. 

Fancy  Pigeons. 

White  Fantails.  Carriers  and  Tumblers  that  have 
won  at  the  larj;est  shows  and  fairs,  are  good  breeders 
and  thoroughbred,  at  only  ?1  per  pair.  Send  for  a 
pair  and  bo  convinced  that  they  are  a  bargain  at  tnis 
price.  White  Plymouth  Rock  Esgs,  fcl.So 
per  13,  from  stock  that  has  won  prizes  in  competi- 
tioD  with  leading  breeders  of  the  Central  Stales. 
A. E.  SMOCK.  1 06  As  her  St.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


KS^APP  BROS. 

Breed  America's  Leading'  Strain  of 

Si  CJhite  LegSi  ao;l  W,  Wjaoijottes, 

Highest  honors  at  thirty-five  of  the  leading 
shows  during  past  fifteen  years. 

FABIUS,  Jf.  X.  P.  O.  BOX  501. 

Stamp  for  Catalogue. 

FINEBIBOS!  LW  PEIS!  PBOtr 

shipments:  Eggs  from  Lt.  Brah.,  Bar.,  Buff 
and  White  P.  Kocks.  Silver  and  Wh.  Wyan's.  Bull, 
Br.  and  Wh.  Legs.,  S.  S.  Ham's  and  G.  S.  Bantams, 
at  Sl.UO  per  IS  ;  !2.  0  per  3".  H.  C.  Bl'k  Minoreas, 
$2.  II  per  13  :  S4.'0  per  3U.  M.  B.  Turkeys  lone-quar- 
t  ;r  or  one-half  wild  bloods .  So. 00  per  a.  White  China 
Geese,  tS. 00  per  11  ;  ^4.00  per  20.  Peltin  or  Kouea 
Ducks,  ?l.i  0  per  11 ;  S2.1111  per2i;. 

SHOOK  BROS.,  Spring  Mills,  Pa. 

28  Ribliaiis  ai  MadisoD  Square  end  Boston 

Some  of  finest  Brown  Leghorns  in  the  world.  Rose 
and  S.  C,  Bar.  Rock  (Thompson  &  Bradley),  White 
Rocks  (Hawkins),  ck'ls  up  to  lbs.  White  Wvan- 
dottes (ck'ls  9  lbs),  brown  eggs.  White  Leghorns, 
Black  Langshans.  Rose  and  Single-comb  Black  Min- 
oreas.'U-pound  Pekin  Ducks.  Butt  Leghorns.  Bull 
Coehins.'iBuH  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas.  Belgian  Hares. 
ECCS,  SI. 00. per  13;  S5.00  per  75.  Only 
Buff  Rocks.  '.I.dO  per  13.  and  Rose-comb  Minoreas. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  long  show  record  on  all 
breeds.  W.  W.  KULP, 

(Box3o)        Pottstown,  Penna. 


OFROCCO  POULTRY  FftRRI. 

South   Natick    and  Mount  Blue,  Mass. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
(Orrocco  Brown  Kgg  Strain).  Persons  interested  in 
raising  poultry  for  profit,  either  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial me.ans,  and  who  are  unable  to  visit  us.  can  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  for  our  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Il- 
lustrated 80  page  circular,  and  obtain  more  practical 
information  than  is  often  found  in 

ADOLURBOOKFORONLYTWOCTS. 

W.  H.  RUDD  &  SON,  40  North  St.,  Boston. 

Postals  D'lt  noticeil.  N  o  circulars  sent  wirl. out  stamd 


OLUMBIAN 

WYANDQTTES 


BRED  BYA.J.  FOUCH,  WARREN,  PENNAi 

This  new  breed  has  rose-comb,  red  ear-lobes,  yellow 
legs,  standard  weight,  white,  "with  the  beautiful 
markings  of  the  Light  Brahma.  Good  layers,  and  a 
most  excellent,  beautiful  and  useful  bleed.  My 
matings  are  better  than  ever. 

Eggs  |er  fietcl}ii}g 

13,  S2;  26,  S3.5o.  Send  for  illustrated  Cir. 

A.J.  Fouch,  Warren,  Pa 


INQUIRIES. 

Poultry  House. — Wonld  yon  bnikl  a  lionse 
nf  hoxiii!;  iiiid  then  cover  it  with  steel  covei- 
iii>;or  l)Ox  it  np  and  paper  it  inside  with  felt? 
W'liat  would  he  less  likely  to  make  a  place  for 
liie,  etc.,  and  breed  ? — C.  T.  T.,  Union  Star, 

Mn. 

It  wonld  he  cheaper  and  fnlly  as  good  to 
bnild  it  and  cover  roof  and  sides  with  tarred 
paper.  Swan's  roofing  felt  is  excellent.  The 
steel  coveiing  will  answer  if  yon  prefer  to  go 
to  SQch  expense. 

When'  is  a  Pullet  a  Hen?-  1.  What  age 
floes  a  pnllet  hecome  a  hen?  2.  At  what 
ige  a  cock  a  cockerel? — W.  R.  G.,  Headland, 
Ala. 

When  a  pnllet  or  cockerel  reaches  one  year 
Df  age  it  is  regarded  as  a  hen  or  cock. 

.\iLMEXT  OF  Chicks. — .Some  of  my  little 
ctiicks  have  the  vent  pasted  np.  They  run 
with  the  mother  hen  in  an  alfalfa  lot,  and  I 
give  them  several  times  during  the  day  wheat, 
cracked  wheat,  which  they  will  eat.  Please 
give  me  the  canse,  prevention  and  cure,  in  the 
next  issue.— W.M.,Rasmussen, Independence, 
Calif. 

It  may  be  caused  by  overeating,  by  being 
chilled  at  some  time,  or  by  too  much  green 
food.  Confine  the  hen  and  chicks  for  a  few 
days  and  feed  millet  seed  and  stale  bread. 

Temperature  for  ITeepixg  Eggs.— Plen:  e 
state  how  the  temperature  ought  to  le  in  the 
cellar  to  keep  egss  for  hatching.  I  .saw  one 
article  which  said  from  40  to  60  degrees.  I  did 
not  know  whether  it  would  cliill  tlie^i  if  it 
was  lower.  Would  it? — Mrs.  D..\.Iv.,  Sharon, 
Utah. 

Any  temperature  between  40  and  UO  degrees 
is  suitable. 

Preventing  Flying.— 1.  What  is  the  best 
method  of  controlling  Leghorns  from  flying 
over  fences?  .Some  say  to  cut  one  wing  and 
some  say  to  cnt  both  and  others  say  to  pull 
primary  feathers  out.  2.  I  wou'd  also  like  to 
know  in  saving  eggs  for  hatching  and  in 
turning  them  every  day  do  you  put  the  large 
end  down  one  day  and  the  small  end  the 
next,  or  do  yon  put  them  on  trays  same  as  are 
nsed  in  the  inculjators? — W.  S.,  Freedon, 
Penua. 

1.  If  the  feathers  are  pulled  they  will 
soon  renewed  ;  the  rule  is  to  cut  one  wing.  2. 
Simply  lay  them  on  the  sides.turning  them  at 
least  twice  a  week. 

Spongia.— I  have  been  hnntinga  ronp  cnre 
for  months  and  finally  got  "Spongia,"  hut  no 
directions  for  its  nse.  1  have  put  it  in  the 
water,  but  tliey  will  not  drink  it.  Could  you 
give  me  directions  for  its  use? — A.  L.,  Mans- 
£eld,  Ohio. 

Put  ten  drops  of  the  mother  tincture  in  half 
a  gallon  of  water,  or  20  pellets  in  a  pint  of 
water. 

Pheventing  Hatching.— I  am  a  suh- 
scriber  to  your  most  valuable  Poultry 
Keeper  and  I  keep  thoroughbred  poiiliry. 
When  it  is  not  the  season  for  hatching  vve 
market  onr  eggs.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
(by  mail)  if  there  is  anyway  of  fixing  the 
eggs  to  prevent  them  from  being  hatched  by 
tlie  parties  who  buy  the  egus  at  regularmarket 
prices?— (j.  S.,  Durango,  Colorado. 

Immerse  the  tips  of  the  eggs  in  boiling 
■water  for  15  seconds,  or  subject  them  to  the 
fumes  of  sulphur,  in  a  tiglit  box,  for  20 
minutes. 

WniTE-r)!i;sTEi>  Black  Polish.  — I  have  a 
pen  of  White-crested  Black  Polish  and  they 
have  some  black  feat  hers  in  their  crests. 
Would  that  liinder  thi-rii  from  being  full 
blooded  stock ?  Would  you  kindly  inform  mo 
in  regard  to  the  saine?  — F.  U.  B.,  Paris, 
Michigan. 

The  black  is  correct  and  is  according  to  the 
Standard. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  advertise  your 
stock.  If  you  bought  birds  from  reliable 
breeders  do  not  be  afraid  to  try  the 
pure-bred  business  for  yourself. 


IN  FAVOR  OF  POULTRY. 

Prof.  Dryden,  of  the  Utah  Station, 
has  been  giving  a  very  good  talk  at 
institutes  this  past  Winter  in  which 
he  says  that  there  are  a  good  many  old 
notions,  and  as  many  more  new  ones, 
tfat  cause  tl  e  h(n  a  good  deal  of  suffer- 
ing, as  well  as  the  man  who  invested  in 
her.  We  have  had  chickens  since  the 
dawn  of  history — that  is,  some  one  has 
had  them— and  though  they  have  been 
doing  business  at  the  old  stand  century 
after  century  there  has  been  no  experi- 
menting to  prove  by  actual  scientific 
test  the  best  methods"  of  feeding  and 
caring  for  poultry. 

Ask  of  the  people,  is  there  money  in 
hens?  and  four  out  of  five  farmers  will 
say  no.  Of  course,  the  correct  answer 
implies  that  the  hens  receive  the  best 
possible  treatment.  The  man  who  feeds 
his  hens  on  the  dung  hill  with  a  few 
table  scraps  once  a  week  has  no  right 
to  an  opinion,  nor  has  he  who  keeps  his 
hens  until  their  teeth  fall  out.  There 
probably  is  no  money  in  poultry-keep- 
ing as  it  is  conducted  on  the  majority 
of  farms. 

In  the  experiments  at  his  station 
there  were  nine  separate  pens,  and  the 
financial  results  varied  from  nothing  to 
200  per  cent,  profit  on  the  cost  of  the 
feed.  All  received  the  same  kind  of 
food,  though  in  different  quantities,  and 
all  had  as  much  as  they  could  eat.  The 
pen  that  gave  no  profit  and  the  one  that 
paid  200  per  cent,  were  of  the  same 
breed,  but  one  was  composed  of  three 
and  four-year-olds  and  the  latter  of 
pullets.  And  the  hens  were  fed  in  boxes 
and  the  pullets  had  to  scratch  in  the 
straw  for  theirs.  The  hens  produced 
sixty-four  eggs  each,  during  the  year, 
value  56  cents;  the  pullets  produced  182 
eggs  each,  value  $1.88.  The  hens  ate  53 
1-4  cents  worth  of  food,  while  the  pul- 
lets' food  cost  64  cents. 

Another  pen  of  old  hens  that  were  fed 
In  the  straw  r.te  62  cents  worth  of  food, 
and  laid  107  eggs,  value  .|1.  The  eggs  of 
the  pullets  cost  4.1  cents  per  dozen,  of 
the  first  old  hens,  9.9  cents,  and  of  the 
last  mentioned.  6.9. 

The  first  old  hens  represent  the  poul- 
try on  the  average  farm.  To  feed  a 
thousand  would  cost  .$537.50.  They  lay 
$560  worth  of  eggs,  and  there  is  a  profit 
of  $22,50.  The  pullets,  on  the  same  scale, 
would  cost  $620  to  keep,  and  would  pro- 
duce eggs  worth  .$1,SS0,  leaving  a  profit 
of  $1,260.  Deduct  $200  for  interest  and 
we  have  $1,000  for  the  labor  of  feeding 
and  caring  for  them.  When  the  experi- 
ments began  in  November  the  pullets 
had  been  laying  for  a  month  or  more, 
and  this  was  not  counted  in  the  record. 
The  fowls  were  all  Leghorns. 

A  bushel  of  wheat,  with  50  cents 
worth  of  bones,  lean  meat  or  butcher's 
scraps,  will  feed  tw'O  Leghorn  hens  a 
year.  Those  two  hens,  with  intelligent 
treatment,  will  produce  about  400  eggs 
a  year.  Say  those  eggs  average  a  cent 
i  p  ece,  ar.d  you  have  $4  returns  for  your 
bushel  of  wheat  and  50  cents. 


A  CHICKEN=PROOF  FENCE. 

I  have  tried  various  modes  of  fencing 
chicken  yards  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, but  never  found  anything  that 
gave  really  good  satisfaction  until  re- 
cently. One  of  my  former  difficulties 
was  to  so  arrange  the  posts  that  the 
fowis  could  not  alight  on  the  tops  and 
then  hop  out.  Two  years  ago  I  built 
another  idea  into  my  fence.  I  procured 
some  short  posts  four  or  five  feet  long 
and  placed  them  in  the  ground  the 
usual  depth.  I  then  finished  out  the  re- 
maining necessary  height  by  nailing  a 
three-inch  board  to  the  outer  edge  so 
that  it  made  the  post  six  and  one-half 
feet  high.  At  the  bottom  I  placed  two 
six-inch  boards  five  inches  apart.  I 
then  used  fi\  e-foot  wire  netting,  which 
was  nut  on  in  the  usual  way,  making 
a  fence  between  six  and  seven  feet 
high. — American  Poultry  Advocate. 


ENGLISH  REMEDY  FOR  GAPES. 

Gaping  alone  does  not  nessarily  mean 
anything;  the  only  thing  is  to  take  one 
of  the  birds  and  make  a  careful  exam- 
ination, feeling  gently  about  the  throat 
as  well  as  looking  down  it,  and  if  neces- 
sary comparing  with  the  feel  of  a 
healthy  bird.  If  you  find  any  white 
substance  the  birds  should  be  isolated 
and  treated  for  diphtheria,  as  often  di- 
rected. There  may  more  likely  be  some 
internal  swelling  of  the  larynx,  which 
the  wet  may  bring  out  in  a  rheumatic 
constitution;  if  such  is  found,  it  is  prob- 
able 1  grain  iodide  potassium,  and  5 
grains  salicylate  soda,  twice  a  day  for 
a  week,  may  give  relief.  Early  pullets 
often  moult;  a  cockerel  is  far  more  rare, 
and  the  bird  is  simply  pulled  down  by 
it.  Bread  and  milk  will  not  help  him 
much;  but  a  raw  egg  daily  in  a  little 
meal,  with  a  small  teaspoonful  of  Fel- 
lowes'  or  other  syrup  of  hypophosphites, 
will  probably  pick  him  up  soon.  Stop 
when  the  work  is  done.— Fowls. 


"I  was  told  yesterday,"  said  one  of 
our  citizens,  "of  an  old  saw  mill 
worker,  who,  being  of  an  investigating 
turn  of  mind,  last  spring  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  mixing  a  little  sawdust 
with  the  meal  he  fed  his  chickens.  He 
was  so  pleased  with  the  experiment 
that  he  determined  to  give  up  feeding 
his  hens  corn  meal  and  instead  keep 
filling  them  up  with  sawdust.  Shortly 
after  he  set  a  hen  with  thirteen  eggs, 
and  in  due  time  she  came  off  the  nest 
with  a  curious  lot  of  chicks.  Twelve  of 
them  had  wooden  legs  and  the  other 
was  a  woodpecker." 


BUYING  FOR  CASH. 

The  advantages  of  the  cash  buying' 
principle  are  much  more  highly  appre- 
ciated than  formerly.  Present  indica- 
tions point  to  the  fact  that  at  no  very 
distant  date  the  long  drawn  out  in- 
terest bearing  account  will  be  a  things 
of  the  past.  Cash  buying  is  a  business 
short  cut,  it  is  the  little  path  that  leads 
across  the  fields.  It  saves  business 
distance. 

Not  only  that,  it  is  a  money  making 
principle.  Buying  for  cash  saves  in- 
terest—money saved  is  money  earned. 
Cash  selling  and  buying  has  gradually 
led  up  to  another  method  of  conduct- 
ing business,  which  is  to  sell  direct 
from  the  manufactory  to  the  consumer.' 
This  system  possesses  so  many  advan- 
tages that  we  cannot  stop  to  enumerate 
them  here.  It  is  really  the  carrying  out 
of  the  cashbuying  plan  upon  an  ex- 
tended and  enlarged  form. 

Goods  are  sent  upon  receipt  of  cash 
or  are  shipped  C.  O.  D,  with  privilege 
of  examination.  Take  for  instance  the 
Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg. 
Co.,  of  Elkhart,  Indiana.  They  sell 
everything  they  make  direct  from  the 
factory  to  the  consumer.  Their  terms 
are  either  cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D. 
with  fullest  privilege  of  examination, 
and  their  experience  is  that  the  cash, 
buying  principle  is  growing  upon  the 
people.  By  far  the  greatest  percentage 
of  their  orders  contain  cash  remittance. 
This  is  very  complimentary  to  the  Elk- 
hart people  and  their  fair  business 
methods.  They  are  undoubtedly  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  vehicles  and 
harness  in  the  world  selling  direct  to 
the  consumer. 


Publisher's  Department. 

We  mark  this  notice  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  value,  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  as  a 
medium  to  reach  the  peoiile.  Notice  that  it 
does  not  go  over  their  lieads  but  "  walks  and 
talks"  with  them.  Your  advertisement  will 
not  be  buried  out  of  sight. 

This  paragraph  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  you  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
for  examination,  and  to  show  to  others  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poul- 
try raiser  can  aH'ord  to  be  without  The'Poul- 
TRY  IvEEPERandthe  "  Illusti-.itorQuarterly." 
Read  all  about  it  in  this  copy  and  let  ns  hear 
from  you. 
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LOSS  OF  MALE  BIRDS. 

Is  clover  necessai-j-  where  grass  Is 
plentiful;  upp^r  and  lower  heat  for 
brooders;  chicks  dying  in  incubators; 
how  long  can  eggs  be  exposed,  etc. 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  from  a 
subscriber  at  Blaine,  Wash.,  and  the 
letter  is  interesting,  as  follows: 

"In  your  paper  I  s.ee  that  cut  clover 
Is  highly  recommended  to  feed  to  chick- 
ens, and  as  I  never  have  'Used  it  I 
would  like  to  ask  through  the  'Poultry 
Keeper'  if  cut  clover  is  any  benefit  to 
■chickens  here  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, where  the  grass  is  green  almost 
twelve  months  of  the  year  and  the 
■chickens  have  full  access  to  it?  or,  in 
•other  words,  ig  it  used  and  given  as  a 
substitute  for  grass  in  the  winter  sea- 
.son  where  the  grass  is  covered  with 
snow,  or  where  the.  chicks  are  confined? 

"My  stock  is  composed  of  a  small  lot 
of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Brown 
Leghorns  and  Black  MinorcaS',  and  I 
have  a  chicken  house  heated  with  hot 
water  pipes  running  from  a  furnace 
and  water  tank.  The  furnace  I  use  for 
■cooking  food;  part  of  the  same  pipe  I 
■use  for  a  brooder.  I  have  it  arranged 
■•so  that  the  smioke  flue  from  the  fur- 
;nace  passes  under  the  ground,  which 
igives  my  brooder  an  upp.er  and  lower 
Jieat. 

"Now  experience  does  not  always 
teach  wisdom,  for  while,  experience  has 
shown  that  incubators  are  very  uncer- 
tain things  yet  many  persons  are  de- 
sirous of  trying-  tO'  do  with  them  what 
others  have  failed  in  doing.  However, 
1  made  an  incubator  which  holds  180 
■eggs.  Not  having  any  experience  or 
information  about  runnine  an  incuba- 
tor more  than  I  got  from  you,  I  first 
"tried  it  with  72  eggs  and  got  .36  chicks. 
H  was  well  pleased.  The  next  time  I 
■filled  up  my  incubator  and  got  about  68 
per  cent,  of  chickens.  Now,  many  of 
the  eggs  had  been  chilled,  otherwise  I 
should  have  had  a  much  larger  hatch; 
but  now  I  have  some  fine  chickens, 
^\■hich  I  feel  proud  of.  and  yet  it  seem.s 
strange  to  me  why  it  is  that  so  many 
chicks  in  the  egg  fail  to  break  the  shell 
and  come  forth  as  did  the  other  little 
fellow.s  right  alongside  of  it,  which  are 
KO  smart  and  lively. 

"I  do  think  that  a  good  hem  would 
have  been  able  to  have  hatched  many 
of  these  eggs  that  I  failed  to  get  even 
to  pip.  I  mean,  if  I  had  been  able  to 
have  selected  them  from  other  e.ggs  . 
from  the  start  and  put  them  under  a 
hen.    Am  I  right? 

"Can  you  tell  me  how  cold  has  a  fresh 
fertile  egg  to  get  to  chill  it  to  make  it 
unr.t  for  incubation  If  it  was  exposed 
to  two  or  three  hours  on  a  cold  night, 
fain  in  March,  or  if  exposed  to  cold, 
what  degree  of  temperature  do  you 
think  would  it  take  to  make  it  unfit 
tor  incubation?" 

■  Clover  hay  is  unnecessary  as  long  as 
grass,  greeni  clover  or  succulent  mater- 
ial of  any  kind  can  be  had. 

Brooders  should  have  top  heat  onlj'; 
the  bottom  of  a  brooder  should  be  sim- 
ply not  cold;  that  is,  it  should  be 
about  lukewarm. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  an 
incubator  can  hatch  some  chicks  it 
should  hatch  all,  as  the  conditions  fa- 
vorable to  one  should  be  favorable  to 
all.  The  fact  that  the  incubator 
hatched  some  of  the  chicks  shows  the 
fault  to  be  rather  in  the  e.ggs  than  in 
the  incubator.  After  the  first  lot  of 
chicks  came  out  the  incubator  operator 
may  then  make  some  mistake.  The  best 
success  with  an  incubator  is  to  keep 
hands  off  after  the  chicks  begin  to  come 
out. 

The  writer  says  a  good  hen  would 
probably  have  hatched  the  eggs  if  the 
eg^s  had  been  selected  from  other  eggs 
at  the  start.  Just  so,  but  in  an  incu- 
bator they  are  never  selected,  but  all 
kinds  and  from  all  sources  are  used.  A 
glance  over  a  drawer  full  of  eggs  just 
when  starting  an  incubator  s'nows  a 


motly  looking  lot,  especially  if  there 
are  several  hundred  eggs. 

As  to  the  degree  of  cold  an  egg  will 
endure  ■when  being  incubated  we  can 
state  that  ■we  have  known  them  to  be 
exposed  several  hours  in  a  temperature 
of  35  above  zero  and  hatch.  We  have 
also  known  them  to  hatch  when  ex- 
posed for  an.  hour  at  116  degrees.  A 
good  egg  will  stand  a  great  deal  and 
then  hatch. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ON  CHICKS. 

A  Kansas  pouJtrj'man  has  kept  his 
fowls  free  of  lice,  they  have  free  range 
and  the  conditions  appear  favorable, 
but  his  male  birds  droop  and  die,  hence 
he  -^vrites  the  circumstances  and  de- 
sires to  know  the  cause; 

"I  have  about  150  fowls  about  one 
year  old.  Several  of  my  fowls,  espe- 
cially the  male  birds,  have  died  lately, 
g^et  droopy,  com.bs  becoming  very  dark 
lowaa-ds  the  last,  discharge  greenish. 
Some  are  only  ill  a  few  days  while 
others  linger  from  ten  to  fifteen  davs. 

They  were  very  lousy  during  the 
early  spring  but  we  have  used  Lee's 
Lice  Killer  freely  and  find  very  few 
lice  on  them  now.  They  have  free 
range  with  plenty  of  green  stuff  and 
plenty  of  fresh  water,  large  roosting 
place  for  all  in  the  same  building, 
which  is  kept  clean  and  a  board  floor, 
which  I  gave  a  good  soaking  with  raw 
petroleum  a  few  days  a^o.  The  pul- 
lets did  not  lay  during  the  winter  very 
well,  but  are  now  laying.  Some  are  in 
fairly  good  order  now,  but  not  too  fat. 
Tliey  have,  been  fed  on  a  change  of 
grain,  wheat  screenings  and  Ka.ffir 
corn;  during  the  winter  I  feed  consid- 
erable corn  with  change,  corn-meal 
with  bran  mash.  I  have  never  kept 
them  confined  and  have  had  green  feed 
(wheat,  rye  and  blue  grass),  nearly  the 
whole  winter.  I  have  this  spring  given 
all  the  buildings  a  good  cleaning,  using 
lime  and  hot  water." 

The  best  remedy  is  to  continue  the 
lice  killer;  that  is,  apply  it  once  a  week 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  give  no  food 
but  that  on  the  range.  If  the  males  are 
affected  and  the  pullets  escape  it  indi- 
cates that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  males.  They  may  quarrel  and 
injure  each  other,  or  it  may  be  that  as 
the  pullets  are  laying  they  are  not  as 
fat  as  the  males.  By  compelling  them 
to  seek  all  their  food  they  will  secure 
more  of  a  variety  and  be  less  liable  to 
disease.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  tincture 
of  nux  vomica  to  every  quart  oif  drink- 
ing water  for  a  week. 


'J'he  loarlirif;  siriuu  of  heiivv  l,avers.    Breeders  the 
BESToul.  (it  riO  .    Kjigs— if ,  $I..V,i;  m.  ■■;2.-r>;  m.  U; 
101',  si;. I'd.    Write  for  cir.        H.  J.  BLANCH  ARD, 
Croton,  Tompkins  County,  New  York. 


Bees 


l60-page  Bee-Book  FREE 

with  the  AMEitiCAX  Bee  .lotTRNAL  a 
year.   Send  for  free  sample  copy. 

GEO.  W.  YOUK  &  CO., 
lis  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


WONDERFUL  DOGS  ^oU\r";^he"Sh 

Collie  doRwill  learn  to  do  your  work  for  you,  as  well 
as  protect  your  children  and  your  home.  Kverybody 
pleased  wiUi  ours  and  the  jirices.  They  are  secuipil 
as  fast  as  we  can  produce  tliem.  Write  at  once  for 
particulars  to  Potts  Bros.,  BoxBB.Parkestiury  I'a. 

VIRGINIA  HOMES. 

You  le.'ii-r!  all  al)Out  ■\^iri.'inia  lands,  soil,  water,  cll- 
niat«.  resources,  products,  mode  of  cultivation, price, 
etc.,  hy  readini.' the  Viiifii.NiA  F.MiMEit.  Send  ten 
cents  lor  t  lirec  months  suliscription  to 

FARMER  CO.,  Eiiiporia,  Virginia. 
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SWAN'S 

K.xtra  Heavy 


Cents    ;  rpjKi:,  wind  )>j><i 

for  100  Sq.  I't.    ^   rr-Mif.    -ample  free. 
Caps  &  Nails.  A.  F.SWAN.102 Fulton  St,N.  Y  , 


S.  C.  B.  Leghorn  eggs  50c  per  13;  J2.5n  per  100.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  E.  V.  LANE,  Lacon.Ul. 

2o  Eggs  for  SI.  P.  Kks..  Wyns..  Lepra.  20  other 
P  arities.  Catalogue2c.   .1.  A.  llubrecht.  Telford.  Pa. 

WHitE  WYANDOTTES  exclusively.  Eggs 
SI.50.  J.  H.  Davis,  Caledonia,  Ohio. 

White  and  B.  Minorcas.  Eggs  SI  per  15. 
Pure  bred.      S.  A.  Shaw,  Winthrop,  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  B.  &  W.  LEGHORNS.  Silver  Wyandottes. 
lOeKKs.il.  J.  W.  COOK.  Poneto,  Ind. 

I.  X.  L.  Pou Itry  Yards.  Gol.  Wyans.  Stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.   Cir.  free.       J.  Scliolz,  Erie,  Pa. 


BROODER  WANTED. -Second-hand,  for 
cash.   E.  B.,  14  N.  3rd  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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choice  hreecling  hens  at  !i  great  barcain.  Must 
have  the  room.       Jas.  S.  Hoffman,  Sharon.  Pa. 


PHEASANT  ECCS.-$3.50  per   15  ECCS. 

S.  fciAONALL,  iVtarKesaii,  wis. 

WHITE  WONDER  ECCS  FOR  HATCHING. 
W.  C.  SMITH,  Box  II,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

POULTRY  PRINTING  EXCLUSIVELY.  101  of 

each, cards. envelopes aud'noie  hca^ls.  for.^1. prepaid. 
Sample  free.    F.  Van  Hoevenburg,  Ruby,  N.Y. 

ECCS.  C.  I.  GAMES,  B.  COCHINS,  B.  P. 
ROCKS,  SI. 00  per  15.  E.  R.  N.  Pheasants, 
$3.00perl3.  Jno.A.Freed,  Souderton,  Pa. 

A.  P.  ALLEN,  Wesleyville,  Pa.,  Lt.  Brahmas 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  B,  P,  Rocks.  S.  S.  Hamhurgs,  W 
Cochins,  Pekin  Ducks,  Eggs,  $1  per  lo;  ?2.5U  per  40 


IMPORTED  HOUDANS.    Eggs,  SI.50  per 

IH.  Barred  Plvmouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns.  Eggs 
$1.00.  C.  E.  CHALFANT,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Cut  Priceson  all  varieties eggsforhatching;  also 
Pigeons  .and  German  Hares.  (Jol'fl  O'.'-pagehook.  li'c. 
Kale  card  free.     J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 

Incubators,  Brooders.  These  Incubators  aro 
selt-re'-'ulating,  and  guaranteed  to  hatch  90  per  cent, 
of  fertiie  eggs.    Address  M.  E.  Firestone,  Sidney,  O. 

BLACK  MINORCA  ECCS  AT  $1.00  PER  13. 
From  fine  large  stock.  Northup  strain. 
Delavan  Prairie  Stock  Farm,  Delavan,  Wis 


ECCS  FOR  HATCHING,  6  cts.  each,  from 
my  vards  of  high-class  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  K'ks 
and  S.  S.  Hamburgs.    A.  L.  CAREY,  Lewis,  O. 


MY  CORNISH  INDIANS  WERE  WINNERS 

at  West  Chester,  Mt.  Cretnd,  Carlisle  and 
Coatesville.  Circularfree 

IRA  A.  WIN EY,  East  Salem,  Pa. 


WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH  35  YEARS. 
aUGr&JS   SiX-OO  E^JSjFt  X3 

John  Bennett,  Sunman,  (Uipley  Co.,)  Ind. 

R.C,  B.  LEGHORNS  A  SPECIALTY.  Also 
BLACK  LEGHORNS.  Choice  stock  for 
sale,      J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  (W.  W.  Kulpanrt  Goodspeeil 
strains).  Good  stock.  I  guarantee  satisfaction,  iii 
egga^l.    H.M.  M  oyer,  Suauesvitle.  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


ADIRONDACK  BLACK  M  I N  O  RCAS  Excl  u- 
sively.  Vviuncrs  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 
Bred  in  line.  Layers.  Eggs,  ?S;  2  sets.  >.'>;  f,  sets.  :1  . 
Circular.    J.  H.  BOANE.  Bo.x4  v.  (Jouverneur.  N.Y. 

BUFFS  ONLY.     Cochin    hens,  Leghorn 

cockerels  and  imllets;  Plymouth  Hock  and  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels.  $1  each.  Eggs  ?1  per  l.>.  Circular 
fiee.      J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville,  Va. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  seem  to  be  Id  tbo 
lead  !is  to  jieiiuiarity.  being  best  for  all  places  ixi\(i 
purposes.  Tln>roughIu-ed  vouiig  stock  at  reasouablo 
prices,     POTTS  BROTHERS,  I'arkesburg.  Pa. 

THE  PERFECTED  INCUBATOR. -200  Eggs 

$2;'), (HI,  Installments  or  rentetl.  'i'lie  Perfected 
Kegulator  for  anv  incubator.  Two  cent  stamp  for 
circular.  H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass. 

"VV  A  XTTfT  n     Manager  for  Fifty- 
VV  i  V  i>l   I  lUlf,  acre  fonn  and  small 
poultry  plant,  near  Wasbin^tiin.  1).  C,  (lermaii 
pret'd.    -Mu.  -M..  1-J:;.jH.  St..  .N.  W.,  W.i^hingtou.  D.C. 

YOUNG  CHICKS  JUST    HATCHED  FROM 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks  and  S.  C.  W.  Legiiorns, 
Bc.eacii.  JJistanco  no  olijeci  imi.  J^end  lor  cir- 
cular.   JOS.  D.  WILSON,  STOCKTON,  N.J. 


f^ITDfil^  A  SEND  FIVE  CENTS  OR 
CiJt^i^lK^  STAMPS  FOR  lOO-PACE 

Book  of  INCL'BATOltS  AND  BHOODEKS  TO  J.L. 
CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  This  ad 
Is  good  for  So. OU  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  AND  BRONZE  TUR- 

keys.  Ducks,  Geese,  White  (iviine:is.  Indian  Gauies, 
),t,  Brahnuis.  Barred  and  While  Plymouth  Kocks.W. 
Wyandottes.  Legs,  and  .Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers, 
rir.   U.  A.  Mount.  Lock  Box  1".  Jamesburg.  N.  J. 

ROSE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  ROSE 
COMB  WHITE  MINORCAS,  tJUFF  PLY- 
MOUTH ROCKS,  ECCS  AND  STOCK. 

L.  E.  CRUMBLING. 
Lee  Cross  Roads,    Cumberland  Co.,  Pa 

l!/*  ftT  cn  Position  by  "  expert  feeder forcggs." 
»<H'^  I  'U.  Can  net  fa  per  heu  per  year.  Must 
l  e  several  hundred  hens,  no  disease,  and  respecta- 
l>le  family.  Prefer  farm,  (Single, 1  Forone-.ourth, 
board  and  lodging.  F.  Barringer,  Fairtleld.  Ohio. 
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THE  NEIGHBORS  FOWLS. 

A  Ijeginner,  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  has 
■fhirty  acres  of  Wmi  and  wishes  to  keep 
abont  fifty  White  W>'anaott«s.  His  se- 
3ectioTi  of  While  Wyandoites  as  an 
■"all-round"  breed  is  a  good  one,  and 
"^"6  admire  his  determination  to  lieep 
them  pure.  He  asks  the  following-  ques- 
t;ion: 

"Would  it  be  best  to  keep  the  fowls 
In  yards  or  allow  them  the.  range  of  the 
"thirty  acres?  If  I  let  them  run  on  the 
j-ange  is  there  any  danger  of  their 
anixing  with  the  common  barn-yard 
Tfowls  of  my  neighbors?" 

Something  depends  on  how  close  the 
neighbors'  fowls  may  be.  The  neigh- 
~bor  should  be  compelled  to  keep  his 


THEY  WILL  NOT  FORAGE. 

A  Maryland  reader  has  a  flock  which 
have  been  so  ruined  by  the  good  at- 
tentions received  that  they  will  not 
forage.    Here  is  what  he  says  of  them: 

"Looking  through  one  of  your  papers 
I  saw  an  item  about  feeding  chickens 
in  hot  weather.  The  item  said  not  to 
feed  when  the  weather  was  hot  if  the 
chickens  were  on  a  range.  I  started  to 
follow  the  directions  by  cutting  down 
the  food  until  I  gave  them  none  at  all. 
My  egg  receipts  fell  off  from  24  to  one 
to-day.  All  of  my  chickens  are  last 
year's  birds  and  ought  to  be  laying,  I 
think,  as  they  are  Leghorns  adn  Ply- 
mouth Rocks. 

"I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  if  this  is 
the  moulting  season,  and  how  you 
would  feed  them,  if  any,  as  they  are  on 


Double  Poultry  House 


thirds  at  home.  Also,  something  de- 
j)ends  on  the  males.  If  the  Wyandotte 
males  become  masters  of  the  range 
ihey  will  keep  the  others  at  a  respect- 
ful distance,  but  if  the  scrub  male 
vomes  over  and  conquers  the  Wyan- 
dotte males  he  will  take  possession  of 
^11  the  females. 

As  a  rule,  however,  birds  will  drive 
=out  any  strangers  that  join  the  flock. 
They  must  "became  acquainted,"  as 
the  saying  is,  and  each  flock  will  keep 
to  itself.  We  advise  giving  the.  birds 
the  thirty  acres  and  place  the  poultry 
house  in  a  location  as  far  from  the 
neighbors'  as  it  can  conveniently  be 
done. 

As  perhaps  no  chicks  will  be  hatched 
(before  spring  there  vriW  be  ample  time 
for    observation    under    the  circum- 
stances, and  matters  can  then  be  better 
-arranged. 


the.  range  all  the  time  with  plenty  of 
room. 

"I  killed  one  for  my  wife  last  week, 
and  she  said  she  never  saw  one  so  fat. 
It  had  plenty  of  small  eggs  in  it,  the 
largest  about  the  size  of  a  dime. 

"I  am  a  new  one  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness; I  never  took  much  stock  in  it,  but 
I  thought  I  would  do  so,  as  I  think 
there  is  good  monej-  in  it  if  properly 
managed. 

"I  would  state  that  one-half  of  my 
chickens  do  not  seem  like  they  want  to 
forage.  They  lie  around  as  if  they  are 
tired,  and  I  have  not  given  them  any 
food  to  speak  'of  for  two  weeks.  If 
you  will  answer  this  j"Ou  will  do  me  a 
favor.  I  have  seen  many  poultry 
papers  and  I  think  yours  the  best  by 
far,  and  it  is  no  bluff." 

The  fact  that  they  are  fat  is  evidence 
that  the  fault  is  in  the  feed.  Although 
they  stopped  laying  when  put  on  the 
range  such  would  have  happened  at  all 
events.  The  only  course,  to  pursue  is  to 
turn  them  on  the  range,  give  no  food 


of  any  kind,  and  if  they  will  not  forage 
let  them  bear  the  hunger.  But  they 
will  not  be  long  in  discovering  that  they 
must  get  out  and  hustle,  and  they  wll 
do  it.  There  is  ample  food  in  summer 
on  the  range.  There  is  no  i)articular 
month  for  moulting,  as  much  depends 
on  the  age  of  the  fowls,  and  when  they 
commenced  the  previous  year.  If 
fowls  are  moulting  grass,  meat  and  cut 
bone  are  the  best  foods. 


PROTRUSION  OF  BOWELS. 

One  of  our  readers  at  Palermo.  Ohio, 
has  a  case  which  is  a  very  frequent 
one.    He  describes  it  as  follows: 

"I  noticed  a  Buff  Plymouth  Rock 
cock  drooping,  examined  him.  and 
tound  that  part  of  his  bowels  were  out 
ihere  is  a  hard,  white  sluffy  appear- 
ance, and  a  very  offensive  smell-  it  is 
also  sore  and  makes  the  outside  <=kin 
sore.  I  washed  the  part  out  with  cas- 
tile  soap  and  also  greased  it  with  pile 
salve,  after  which  it  went  back  to 
place,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  will  stav 
there  or  if  he  will  get  well.  If  vou  can 
send  me  a  cure  for  him  please  do  so.  I 
had  been  feeding  them  mash  all  winter 
equal  parts  of  oats  and  wheat,  ground 
together,  with  pure  bran  until  the  last 
week.  They  have  received  nothing  but 
wheat  and  oats— four  single  handfulls 
to  a  trio  twice  a  day.  Thev  have  grass 
m  their  runs,  and  also  grit  before  them 
at  all  times,  and  plenty  of  fresh  water 
I  lost  a  White  Plj-mouth  Rock  hen 
this  same  way  last  winter." 

The  difficulty  is  sometimes  caused  by 
an  injury,  but  probably  it  is  what  is 
commonly  known  as  "rupture"  or  piles. 
Give  a  tablespoonful  of  epsom  salts  in 
a  pint  of  water  and  let  him  drink  noth- 
ing else  for  a  few  days  or  a  week. 

H.ARD  AND  SOFT  FOODS. 

If  you  moisten  a  tin  of  cornmeal  you 
will  notice  that  it  absorbs  quite  a 
large  quantity  of  water.  This  the 
fowl  must  take,  whether  it  wishes  it  or 
not,  in  order  that  it  maj-  eat  the  food 
desired.  Xaturally  the  fowls  drink  but 
little  water,  and  but  a  very  little  at  a 
time.  When  the  crop  is  packed  with 
soft  food  the  digestion  is  slow  and  de- 
composition begins,  being  hastened  by 
the  heat  of  the  fov.-l.  When  the  fowl 
consumes  dry  food  and  must  seek  it, 
the  first  is  digested  before  the  last  en- 
ters the  crop;  hence,  when  it  drinks 
there  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  food 
moistened,  and  the  crop  is  never  full. 
To  give  soft  food  when  necessary  ig 
correct,  but  such  food  should  be  given 
only  in  limited  quantities,  and  given, 
as  dry  as  it  can  be  mixed. — Indiana 
Farmer. 
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ORROCCO  LETTERS. 

NO.  49. 

I  Cviitiiiiu'd  I  rum  Moj/.) 

We  closed  our  last  letter  ratlier  ;iliiui)lly 
when  ret'erriiig  to  the  jiossiliililies  otau  e{;g  ; 
but  to  descend  from  this  lol'ty  Hifilil  to  the 
level  ot  every  diiy  practical  poultry  culture, 
the  man  who  advocates  ()nly"e<;j;s  i"  win- 
ter" issellinii  his  egiis  Decemher  10th  at  say 
38  cents  ijerdozen,  possilily  a  trifle  more,  but 
38  is  fiiir  en(inf;li.  because  more  poaltryraeu 
sell  essgs  below  than  above  these  figures. 
Suppose  at  that  date  he  sets  twelve  eggs  and 
hatches  seven  chickens  and  i-aiscs  six.  This 
is  certainly  within  boniuls,  even  in  mid-win- 
ter, and  it  the  seven  chickens  were  placed  iu 
a  projicr  lirooder,  he  could  raise  them  all. 
The  cost  of  feeding  newly  hatched  chickens 
(hiring  t  ie  first  seven  or  eight  weeks  is  tlieo- 
retically  tigured  at  one  cent  per  week,  but  to 
be  on  tiic  safe  side  we  will  call  it  two  cents, 
although  this  is  i-eally  about  tlie  cost  of  feed- 
ing the  average  adult  fowl.  The  cost  of  feed- 
ing these  chickens  to  pound  weight,  .say 
seven  weeks,  cannot  exceed  14  cents  each  or 
81  cents  for  the  six.  He  sells  tliem  the  last 
week  iu  February  or  wheu  seven  weeks  old, 
at  flO  cents  per  pair. 

iiut  perhaps  we  are  traveling  too  fast  for  the 
average  reader  to  keep  up.  and  therefore,  at 
tlie  risk  of  having  any  practical  ideas  creep 
into  tills  article  in  spite  of  us  we  will  here 
point  out  that  during  the  month  of  February 
Boston  commission  houses  pay  90  cents  per 
nair  for  wliat  are  termed  "  stiuab  broilers" 
weighing  ^  to  one  pound  each,  and  in  large 
(luautities  at  that  — if  of  good  quality,  v.  e., 
plump,  quickly  grown,  and  nicely  dry  picked; 
but  chickens  that  have  been  three  or  four 
months  in  reaching  this  size  are  not  wanted 
at  any  price,  for  they  are  liable  to  be  tonghcr 
than  owls,  and  we  have  no  use  for  them. 

In  corroboration  of  this  statement  concern- 
ing the  demand  for  "  squab  broilers "  and 
the  price,  readers  are  referred  to  published 
advertisements  of  Boston  commission  houses 
for  them  in  their  season,  both  this  year  and 
last,  the  advertisements  naming  both  weight 
and  price.  Ninety  cents  per  pair  for  chickens 
weighing  i  pound  each,  is  60  cents  per  pound, 
and  when  chickens  bring  this  price,  it  pays  to 
know  how  to  raise  them. 

To  return  from  this  digression:  Our  poul- 
tryman  sold  his  chickens  at  S)0  cents  per  pair, 
or  S2.70  for  tiu'  lot,  and  deducting  84  cents 
for  cost  of  feeding,  leaves  ^1.86  as  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  chickens  instead  of  38  cents  as 
the  proceeds  of  the  nnhatched  eggs.  Or  in 
other  words  his  one  dozen  eggs  thus  manijju- 
lated,  brought  him  iu  $1.80  instead  of  3b 
cents  as  they  would  have  done  unliatched, 
and  if  sold  in  a<;cordance  with  oracular  in- 
structions, showing  a  difference  of  §1.48  in  fa- 
vor of  hatching  them.  Novy  if  anybody  pre- 
fers to  sell  their  eggs  for  38  cents  per  do/eu 
simply  because  some  oracle  advi.ses  them  to, 
instead  of  at  §1.80  which  the  same  oracle 
practically  advises  them  NOT  to  do,  by  dis- 
couraging them  from  making  the  attempt, 
we  have  nothing  more  te  say  to  them  on  the 
subject,  further  than  to  suggest  that  it  is  in 
shocking  [joor  taste  for  them  to  sing  anymore 
ver.ses  of  the  threadbare  song  "  No  money  in 
poultry,"  because  the  money  is  in  plain  sight, 
right  before  their  face  and  eyes,  and-  why 
they  don't  put  it  in  their  pocket,  is  one  of  the 
uuex[)lained  mysteries. 

To  digress  again  for  a  moment  :  Another 
thought  comes  iu  right  here  c/nicerning 
hroodei-K,  which  are  more  likely  to  be  in  short 
supply  than  any  other  equipment  ol  a  ponltry 
farm,  but  our  and  one  pound  chickens,  if 
sold  at  these  weights  for  scjuab  broilers,  will 
vacate  their  brooders  at  the  very  time  we  rc- 
(|uire  thcui  for  early  .March  hatctieil  chick- 
ens. 

To  return  to  our  struggling  beginner,  after 
being  figuratively  blown  into  atoms  by  the 
cxposf  of  the  omniscient  and  almighty  editor, 
and  while  gathering  his  fragments  togcthei- 
and  considering  what  to  do  next,  it  is  indeed 
noteworthy  that  at  this  interesting  .juncture, 
and  as  if  hy  coincidence,  the  venerable  firm 
of  Timotli.V  Hayseed  A  Co.,  who  for  genera- 
tions have  been  dealing  in  dry  good-s  and 
groci-ries,  rum  and  molasses,  pitch,  tar,  tur- 
pentine and  lumber,  suddenly  t.aki'  I  he 
agency  for  the  Buiigtown  incnbator  and 
brooder,  the  former  warranted  to  liatch  ('very 
egg  regardless  of  couse(|Uences,  the  only  dit- 
ference  being  that  thi'  fresh  and  fertile  ones 
produce  pullets,  whereas  the  stale  and  rotten 
ones,  as  everybody  ought  to  k now,  ultimate 
iu  cockerels  ;  while  the  brooder  is  guaranteed 
to  raise  every  (diicken,  hit  or  miss,  dead  or 
alive,  and  both  incubator  aud  brooder  will  Ik; 
sent  anywhere  on  earth,  without  cost,  on 
three  yeai-s  trial,  after  which,  if  .satisfactory, 
they  can  be  purchased  on  the  "  Kthiopian 
plan  "  of  •?!  down,  balance  to  suit  yourself 


w  hen  you  get  good  aud  ready,  and  a  clincher, 
they  publish  a  valuable  book  of  "  pointere  " 
(on  poultry  culture,  from  theirowu  experience 
obtained  iu  the  grocery  and  lumber  busi- 
ness) containing  many  things  that  are  not  so, 
aud  clearly  showing  how  to  make  lots  of 
money  from  poultry  and  also  Ikjw  to  make  a 
wliistleout  ot  a  pig's  tail.  The  beginner  of 
coni-se  grasps  this  book  also,  as  he  would 
grasp  the  hand  of  his  great  granduiother  if 
she  suddenly  rose  from  the  dead,  and  swal- 
lows it  (the  book,  not  the  hand  of  his  great 
grandmother)  cover  and  all.  as  a  young  robin 
would  swallow  a  worm,  but  the  more  closely 
he  follows  its  teachings, the  more  unfortnuate 
are  his  results,  and  the  faster  he  seems  to  be 
sliding  towards  the  alms-house  whi(;h  he  al- 
ready scents  in  the  distance.  For  instance, it 
tells  him  that  on  the  fifth  night  of  incubation 
to  take  a  basket  of  fresh  eggs  and  visit  tlie 
sitting  hens.  Takeoff  and  disturb  v-very  hen, 
handle  and  fumble  over,  and  s(iuint  through 
every  egg,  to  uncertainly  guess  which  ones 
are  fertile,  although  iu  niue  cases  out  of  ten, 
yon  l^now  but  little  more  about  it  after  the 
performance  than  before,  but  what  to  do  with 
the  basket  of  fresh  eggs  about  which  no  in- 
structions are  given  ?  The  inference  is,  re- 
move the  infertile  ones  and  substitute  fresh 
ones,  but  as  these  would  not  hatch  until  five 
days  after  the  others,  they  would  be  entirely 
wasted,  unless  the  intended  plan  is  to  paw 
the  eggs  overstill  more,  aud  put  all  the  fertile 
ones  under  certain  hens  and  all  the  fresh 
ones  under  others,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
stated.  Nature  is  the  best  teacher  and  the 
only  one  worth  regarding  or  talking  about, 
and  what  does  nhe  say,  and  what  does  com- 
mon sense  say  ?  After  placing  what  are  sup- 
posed to  be  good  eggs  unihu'  a  hen,  let  her 
and  her  eggs  entirely  and  severely  alone.  If 
we  disturb  a  roljin  sitting  on  her  nest,  and 
examine  her  eggs,  she  will  unhesitatingly 
forsake  the  whole  business,  probably  for  the 
reason  that  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  lirotli. 
With  incubators,  it  is  wiseand  best  to  test  the 
eggs  once,  and  usually  only  once,  and  quick- 
ly remove  all  that  we  know  to  be  infertile, 
but  with  hens,  never  disturb  either  them  or 
their  eggs,  unless  in  a  possible  case  where 
the  fertility  of  the  egg  was  very  uncertain, 
when  it  might  he  advisable  to  test  them  once, 
and  substitute  fresh  ones  for  infertile  or 
doubtful  ones,  in  the  manner  already  sug- 
gested. 

Again  the  valuable  book  says  the  best  pos- 
sible food  for  young  chickens,  is  the  infertile 
eggs,  boiled  hard  and  chopped  fine.  .Many  so- 
called  breeders  say  the  same  thing,  aud  it  has 
been  a  chestnut  for  years,  but  ice  say  never 
feed  a  particle  of  it,  and  we  probably  know  as 
much  about  it  as  anybody,  having  for  more 
than  30  years  hatched  more  chickens  by  both 
natural  and  artificial  methods  than  nine- 
teuths  of  poultrymen,  and  reared  a  vastly 
larger  per  centage  than  nine-tenths  of  our 
brethren  in  the  business.  Few  things  are 
more  indigestible  than  hard  boiled  eggs,  for 
which  reason  we  regard  them  as  fit  only  for 
swine  and  Satan.  We  link  these  two  names 
together  because  of  their  seeming  affinity,  for 
it  is  recorded  that  Satan  and  legions  of  his 
imps  once  entered  into  a  herd  of  swine  that 
were  peacefully  grazing  upon  tlie  mountain 
sides  of  Palestine,  and  took  possession  of  them. 
It  must  have  been  a  gay  old  surprise  to  the 
unsuspecting  swine,  aud  possibly  some  of  the 
imps  continue  to  dwell  in  them  to  this  day, 
hence  we  have  always  associated  swine  with 
.Satan  and  Satan  with  swine,  and  have  re- 
garded them  as  nearly  synonymous  terms. 
At  any  rate  we  throw  all  our  infertile  incu- 
bator eggs  to  our  pigs  as  the  best  disposition 
to  make  of  them.  We  formerly  fed  them, 
mixed  with  other  things,  to  our  young  chick- 
ens, bnt  they  produced  so  much  indigestion, 
and  consequent  bowel  trouble,  freciuently  re- 
sulting iu  death,  that  wc  hmg,  lonq  since 
abandoned  the  use  of  them  as  chicken  food. 
Yet  this  valuable  book  recommends  them. 

.\notlier  item  jn  this  wonderful  oracle  is 
that  for  the  first  month  of  a  chicken's  exist- 
ence, it  should  be  kept  near  the  brooder,  an 
not  permitted  to  wander  far  from  it.  What 
is  meant  by  "  near  the  brooder,"  six  inches 
or  six  feet  or  a  rod?  If  six  inches,  and  we 
attempt  to  keep  chickens  within  this  distance 
of  the  brooder  for  the  first  month,  every 
I  hicki  I]  would  probably  be  dead  beiVux^  the 
month  liad  passed  ;  at  least  we  should  hope  so, 
for  the  sake  of  the  chicken.  If  six  feet  or  a 
rod  is  meant,  and  we  give  newly  hatched 
chickens  this  amount  of  liberty  in  cold 
Weather,  they  will  be  likely  to  wander  so  far 
from  the  brooder  as  not  to  find  their  way 
back  to  it.  and  thus  perish  during  the  fii-st 
miiilil.  What  tlu'U  '/'/r.s  it  mean'.'  It  means 
just  nothing  at  all,  for  the  remark  is  the 
(|uintesscncc of  nonsense.  The  simple  truth 
is,  that  the  compiler  iu  attempting  to  steal 
from  the  writings  of  some  practical  ponltry 
raiser,  bad  not  wit  enough  ot  his  own  to 
avoid  getting  things  badly  mixed.    The  idea 


which  he  struggled  to  pilfer  and  palm  oB'as 
his  own  was  this:  That  newly  hatched 
chichensin  cold  weather  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  more  than  six  inches  from  the 
brooder  for  the  first  twenty-four  houre,  or 
until  they  lliorouglily  learn  to  leave  it  and 
return  to  it  at  iileasure,  be  it  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours,  after  which  the  distance 
cau  be  increased  at  discretion  as  desired.  But 
the  idea  of  continuing  the  confinement  of  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  for  a  vuinth,  is  pre- 
posterous in  the  extreme,  and  were  it  noi  for 
its  mischievous  and  harmful  iuHuence,  the 
advice  would  be  comical  enough  to  make  a 
dead  man  smile.  Every  poultry  raiser  and 
everybody  competent  to  write  a  poultry  book,, 
knows  that  a  prosperous  chicken  properly 
treat<'d,  will,  in  thirty  days,  reach  a  weight 
of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  ounces,  (depending 
upon  the  breed,  etc.,)  and  that  this  is  the  ex- 
act weight  required  for  "  sijuab  broilers, "  as 
already  stated,  but  to  attempt  the  imprisoij- 
nieut  of  a  chicken  to  within  six  inches  or 
even  six  feet  of  a  brooder  for  30  days,  will 
prevent  it  from  ever  posing  as  a  "squab 
broiler"  or  any  other,  and  will  jiractically  be 
signing  its  death  warrant  at  a  much  younger 
age,  aud  before  any  increase  iu  weight  is  ap- 
preciable. 

Simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  this 
remarkable  book  of  Timothy  Hayseed  &  Co., 
on  the  market,  still  another,  covering  the 
same  subject  but  far  more  comprehensive  and 
therefore  more  valuable,  suddenly  rises  tO' 
the  surface  and  pops  into  view.  This  is 
verily  a  godsend  to  all  poultrydom,  as  it  is 
written  by  many  prominent  aud  practical 
poultrymen,  each  one  of  wliom  clearly  ex- 
plains the  methods  by  which  he  attains  com- 
plete and  astonishing  successin  his  particular 
specialty  on  his  own  poultry  farm.  Ah,  ha  ! 
This  is  precisely  what  our  beginner  wants, 
and  of  course  he  very  properly  adds  this  book 
to  his  collection  of  poultry  literature,  and 
speedily  absorbs  aud  digests  its  contents  as  a 
kitten  would  absorb  and  digest  a  saucer  of 
new  milk,  butas  his  failures  in  the.se  very  di- 
rections still  continue  in  spite  of  all  this  in- 
fallible revelations  of  poultry  wisdom  direct 
from  the  various  recognized  sources  of  light, 
his  astonishment  and  mystification  surpasses 
the  mystery  of  godliness,  aud  he  very  natur- 
ally marvels  greatly  ;  but  upon  visiting  these 
identical  authors  on  their  own  poultry  farms, 
to  ascertain  if  possible,  wherein  he  has  mi.s- 
uuderstood  their  instructions,  he  discovers  to 
his  utter  amazement,  that  these  self  same 
persons,  while  like  the  publisher  of  the  book, 
they  are  actuated  by  the  kindest  aud 
best  ofmotives,  viz.,  the  disseminatiou  of  use- 
ful knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  hu- 
man family,  and  without  expectation  of  even 
the  slightest  reward,  have  been  minutely  de- 
scribing how  to  accomplish  what  they  them- 
selves have  never  been  able  to  accomplish,  no. 
not  in  a  single  instance.  This  serves  as  an 
eye-opener  to  him,  and  brings  to  miud  the 
familiar  passage  of  the  blind  leading  the 
blind  and  both  falling  into  the  ditch.  He 
also  (almost  unconsciously)  I'ccalls  the  re- 
mark of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  recorded 
in  the  IKith  I'salm,  "  I  said  in  my  haste,  all 
men  are  liars"  and  he  involuntarily  wonders 
if  the  inspired  Psalmist  would  have  reached 
any  diflerent  conclusion  even  if  he  had  made 
the  remark  at  his  leisure  instead  of  in  his 
"haste"  and  after  taking  plenty  of  time  to 
duly  consider  the  subject.  So  far  as  our  be- 
ginner can  judge  from  his  own  quite  varied 
experience  in  every  poultry  line  which  he  has 
yet  attemiited,  whether  with  incubators, 
brooders,  prize  stock,  practical  advici'.or  what 
not.  he  reluctantly  admits  to  himself  that 
David  appears  to  haveeclioed  his  own  senti- 
ments concerning  the  veracity  of  his  fellow 
sinners,  (present  company  always  excepted, 
of  cour.se.)  and  to  have  hit  the  nail  pietty 
s(|uarely  on  the  head.  Or  it  may  be  barely 
possible  that  the  unfortunate  experiences  of 
our  beginner  have  so  confused  liis  brain  as  to 
produce  partial  insanity,  and  cause  him  to 
imagine  that  the  eilitnris  for  sale,  to  the  highest 
bidder,  like  a  mule  or  a  jackass  at  a  hoi-Ne 
auction,  and  that  his  [lublished  favorable 
opiniiuis  and  preferences  and  criticisms  arc 
either  all  bought  :in(l  paid  for,  like  any  com- 
modity, or  what  is  still  worse,  if  possible,  that 
they  are  concerning  things  in  which  he  has  a 
.secret  pecuniary  i iiterest,  and  that  he  is  us- 
ing his  editorial  position  and  infiueuce  to 
push  them  along. 

.\ml  so  we  might  centinne  alnio-t  iiulefin- 
itely,to  name  ditHculties upon  difficulties  th;it 
array  themselves  more  or  less  formidably 
against  the  beginner  in  ponltry  culture,  but 
wc  have  already  mentioned  enough  to  show 
that  his  path  is  anything  but  a  flowery  one. 
and  that  in  view  of  the  thousands  of  glitter- 
ing imaginary  necessities  dangled  before  his 
eyes  by  the  great  designing  adversary  of  man- 
kind, of  thetalse  statements  made  to  him, and 
the  false  inducements  presented  to  him  at 
every  turn,  his  constant,  earnest  prayer,  and 
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that  of  all  poultry  beginners  (and  veterans, 
too,  for  that  matter.)  should  be  "  lead  ns  uot 
into  temptation,  bat  deliver  ns  from  evil." 

Methiaks  we  hear  our  readers  calluiK  for  a 
rest,  and  here  we  rest  our  case.  Concerning 
these  various  obstacles  however,  which  we 
have  named  as  beint;  iu  the  path  of  poultry 
beginners,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state 
that  we  disclaim  any  personalities,  but  refer 
only  to  generalities,  and  cheerfully  accept 
whatever  may  be  onrown  share  of  them.  We 
do  nut  say  that  these  obstacles  are  the  sole 
causes  of  every  failure,  but  to  us  they  appear 
asso  many  very  serious  hindrances  to  success. 
The  beginner,  if  he  attempts  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  times,  usually  has  to  encounter  every 
one  of  them,  besides  many  others  which  we 
have  uot  mentioned.  If  he  has  the  ability  or 
good  sense  and  good  fortune  to  overcome 
them,  before  they  overcome  him,  he  is  indeed 
fortunate,  and  success  is  the  result.  If  not. 
they  are,  in  our  opinion,  among  the  most  im- 
portant factors  that  are  responsible  for  his 
downfall. 

W.  H.  RUDD. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm. 

South  Natick,  Mass. 


THE  SILO— GREEN  FOOD  FOR  WINTER 

This  is  the  season  for  storing  away 
green  food  for  winter,  and  in  response 
to  many  requests  of  readers  we  give 
the  following  on  the  subject,  in  the 
shape  of  a  few  rules  that  may  be 
pasted  up  for  reference. 

1.  A  silo  is  a  pit,  Dox,  barrel,  hogs- 
head or  any  receptacle  for  green  food, 
and  is  used  principally  by  dairymen  for 
preserving  corn  stalks  (blades,  also,) 
that  have  been  cut  up  fine  for  that 
purpose. 

2.  Not  only  corn,  but  clover,  any  of 
the  grasses,  cabbage  or  green  food  of 
any  kind,  may  be  stored  in  the  silo. 

3.  A  silo  must  be  air-tight  and 
strong,  as  great  pressure  must  be  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  press  the  cut  food. 
The  materials  in  the  silo  should  be 
pressed  as  closely  together  as  chewing 
tobacco  in  a  box. 

4.  The  materials  should  be.  as  near 
the  maturing  stage  as  possible,  but  not 
fully  matured.  For  instance,  corn  is 
cut  when  the  ears  beein  to  glaze,  and 
clover  is  cut  when  just  blossoming. 
This  is  done  to  arrest  the  nutritive 
matter  in  the  stalks  and  leaves  while 
the  sap  is  on  its  way  up  to  fill  out  the 
seeds. 

5.  If  cut  too  green  and  young,  the 
materials  will  consist  mostly  of  water, 
and  contain  but  little  nutrition. 

6.  Mow  your  grass,  cut  it  very  fine 
(half  inch  lengths  for  fowls)  and  pack 
it  closely  in  your  silo,  which  may  be  a 
barrel  or  hogshead. 

7.  Suppose  you  use  a  hogshead.  Take 
the  head  out,  and  nail  strips  across  the 
head  to  hold  it  together.  Trim  the 
edges,  so  as  to  allow  the  head  to  sink 
into  the  hogshead.  Put  the  green  ma- 
terial into  the  hogshead,  ram  it  down, 
put  the  head  down  on  the  green  food, 
and  then  put  heavy  stones  on  the  head, 
so  as  to  get  all  the  pressure  you  can. 
This  pressure  excludes  the  air  from  the 
material  and  preserves  it. 

8.  You  can  add  green  material  from 
time  to  time  until  the  hogshead  is  full, 
but  always  keep  it  pressed. 

9.  Bear  in  mind  that  you  must  have 
great  pressure.  A  few  little  stones  will 
not  answer.  When  ready  for  use  in  the 
winter  the  materials  should  be  so 
closely  packed  as  to  require  a  knife  to 
cut  off  portions. 

10.  Your  hogshead  or  barrel  must  be 
airtight  except  at  the  top,  as  the  move- 
able head  must  g-oi  in,  and  the  head 
must  gO'  down  to  the  materials.  If  the 
hogshead  is  only  half  full,  the  head 
will,  of  course,  be  half  way  down  the 
hogshead.  Then  pile  stones  on  it.  The 
hogshead  miust  be  strong  or  it  will 
burst.  A  whisky  barrel,  well  cooped,  is 
excellent.  A  strong  square  box  may  be 
made,  if  preferred.  Paper  may  be  used 
on  the  inside  to  exclude  the  air. 


Beginning  with  February  la.st  Poiiltn/ 
Culture  has  been  running  an  article  on  artifi- 
cial hatching  of  duck  eggs  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Moss, 
who  gives  his  exnerience,  which  is  an  un- 
equalled record  on  hatching  duck  eggs.  All 
poultr.ymen,  especially  duck  raisers,  should 
know  of  this  record.  Subscription  price  is  .50 
cents  per  year.  Published  the  first  of  each 
month  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  HEN  AND 

THE  INCUBATOR. 


LABOR    FOR  WINTER— RELIANCE  ON 
THE  REGULATOR— THE  1NCUBA= 
TOR  IN  WINTER  AND  THE 
HEN  IN  SUMMER. 

The  hen  and  the  incubator  do  not  ditfer  in 
the  methods  of  hatching.  Incubation  is  sim- 
ply the  application  of  heat  for  a  certain 
length  of  time.  As  stated  in  the  previous 
chapter,  the  hen  may  be  used  as  an  incubator 
to  .hatch  ducklings,  goslings,  young  turkeys 
or  young  guineas,  and  she  must  remain  on 
the  nest  a  week  longer  than  she  would  be  re- 
quired for  hatching  chicks,  in  all  cases  the 
temperature  being  the  same.  She  simply  ap- 
plies warmth — nothing  else.  The  incubator 
is  used  exactly  in  like  manner.  If  the  eggs 
are  fertile  and  from  a  healthy,  vigorous  flock, 
she  will  bring  oft'  a  full  brood,  and  if  these 
conditions  are  not  fulfilled  she  will  fail,  and 
so  will  the  incubator.  The  hen  has  the  ad- 
vantage, however,  for  when  she  is  given  a  sit- 
ting of  eggs  .some  care  is  devoted  to  their  se- 
lection, but  the  eggs  for  the  incubator,  being 
used  by  hundreds,  are  collected  promiscuously 
of  all  sorts,  sizes,  shapes  and  kinds. 

The  incubator  may  fail;  so  may  the  hen. 
The  incubator  may  not  hatch  over  75  per 
cent.  Does  the  hen  do  as  well  'i  Losses  are 
noticed  more  particularly  when  they  appear 
large.  If  there  is  a  loss  of  40  eggs  in  200  it 
seems  great,  yet  if  the  hen  hatches  eight 
chicks  from  ten  eggs  she  is  considered  as  hav- 
ing done  well;  yet  such  a  loss  is  exactly  equal 
to  that  of  40  eggs  in  200.  If  a  hen  tramples  on 
lier  eggs  or  kills  two  or  three  chicks  before 
the  hatch  is  finished  it  is  accepted  compla. 
cently,  yet  such  a  loss  may  be  a  large  percen- 
tage. If  ten  hens  are  given  100  eggs  one  or 
two  of  them  may  bring  oil' a  chick  from  every 
egg,  while  others  may  not  hatch  more  than 
two  or  three  chicks.  Give  ten  hens  each  ten 
eggs  and  we  will  assert  as  a  fact  that  while 
some  of  them  will  do  well  the  whole  number 
of  chicks  hatched  will  not  exceed  75.  Of 
course  it  may  exceed  or  fall  below  this  total 
number,  but  more  frequently  below  it.  Nei- 
ther the  hen  or  incubator  can  hatch  all  the 
fertile  eggs,  for  the  reason  that  all  fertile 
eggs  will  uot  hatch.  Chicks  will  die  in  the 
ehell  at  all  stages  of  growth. 

The  hen  and  the  incubator  do  not  conflict 
in  the  least.  In  fact  the  hen's  usefulness 
must  not  be  overlooked.  We  advise  all  to 
use  hens  for  incubation,  and  it  will  pay, 
whether  an  incubator  is  operated  or  not,  for 
the  hen  and  the  incubator  make  a  combina" 
fion  which  is  sure  to  succeed.  When  ponl- 
trymeu  learn  that  there  is  no  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  one  over  the  other  they  will  have 
no  longer  any  diflicnlties  to  overcome.  But 
tlie  lien  cannot  hatch  and  raise  chicks  in  the 
winter  without  too  great  a  cost  to  her  owner, 
as  he  is  unable  to  aftbrd  the  time  and  labor 
necessary.  He  will  not  devote  houre  to  a 
few  chicks  with  one  hen,  and  he  cannot  in- 
duce a  large  number  of  hens  to  sit.  In  fact, 
they  seldom  become  broody  in  the  fall  and 
winter.  In  the  spring  and  summer, however, 
when  the  seasons  are  warm  and  mild,  the 
hens  can  hatch  broods  and  raise  them,  but  the 
early  broilei-s  which  bring  the  highest  prices 
can  only  be  hatched  in  the  incubator. 

Bear  in  mind  we  still  have  faith  in  the  old 
hen,  but  she  has  a  will  of  her  own.  We  have 
sold  thousands  of  chicks  that  were  raised  by 
hens.  We  have,  however,  sold  tens  of  thou- 
sands that  were  hatched  in  incnbatoi-s.  Let 
us  view  the  position  of  the  incubator  as  com- 
pared with  the  hen.  In  the  days  gone  by  the 
raising  of  chicks  for  market  was  a  spring  and 
summer  business.  But  progress  has  changed 
the  custom.    At  the  present  day  the  farmer 


cultivates  bis  crops  from  early  spring  until 
frost  comes  again,  and  when  he  has  harvested 
his  crops  and  his  fields  are  frozen  solidly  he 
has  no  employment  until  the  springtime 
comes  again.  His  labor  costs  nothing  be- 
cause he  can  tiad  no  employment  for  himself. 
He  knows  that  a  market  awaits  him  for  early 
broilers,  but  his  hens  will  not  become  broody. 
His  resort  is  to  the  incubator,  which  is  always 
ready  for  use, affords  him  employment  indoors 
and  enables  him  to  utilize  the  long  winter 
which  usually  entails  upon  him  idleness  and 
loss  of  time.  Adijicial  incubation  is,  therefore, 
a  winter  pursuit. 

The  cost  of  a  thing  governs  its  price.  The 
farmer  or  pouiltryman  cannot  produce  an  arti- 
cle and  sell  it  below  the  cost.  The  heaviest 
item  of  cost  is  the  labor.  Whether  the  labor 
is  hired  or  performed  by  the  farmer  it  must  be 
piyd  for.  A  person  who  abandons  a  position 
to  engage  in  the  poultry  business  expects  to 
realize  at  least  the  value  of  his  labor.  He  may 
be  willing  to  overlook  the  profit,  but  he  must 
be  paid  for  his  labor  or  he  cannot  support  his 
family.  The  cost,  therefore,  must  be  reduced 
in  every  possible  manner.  If  one  can  man- 
age 1,.500  chicks  in  a  large  brooder  house,  and 
has  but  one-half  that  number,  the  cost  of  the 
labor  is  doubled.  The  expense  of  caring  for 
one  hen  and  a  brood  would  entail  a  loss  be- 
cause the  operator  could  as  easily  attend  to 
twenty  or  more  hens  as  to  the  one.  He  can- 
not procure  so  many  sitting  hens  in  winter, 
but  he  can  opei-ate  as  many  incubators  as  he 
prefei-s.  The  incubator  hatches  by  wholesale 
and  enables  the  operator  to  so  apply  his  labor 
as  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit,  in  the  short- 
est period  of  time  and  at  the  least  outlay. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  it  is  possible  that 
the  hen  may  be  more  serviceable,  for  then  the 
farmer  can  find  other  work  to  perform,  and 
may  eutru.st  to  the  hens  much  of  the  duty  per- 
formed by  him,  and  as  grass,  insects,  seeds 
and  grains  are  more  plentiful  the  cost  of  food 
will  be  lessened,  but  such  chicks  do  not  bring 
the  highest  prices,  though  they  may  cost  less. 
The  hen's  period  of  usefulness  is  iu  difleren 
directions  from  that  of  the  incubator.  She 
is  a  summer  incubator,  and  will  pay  for  all 
the  attention  given  her,  if  the  farmer  has  time 
to  bestow  it.  Finally,  however,  when  dogs, 
cats,  rats,  hawks,  gapes,  rains,  dews  and  lice 
h-ave  decimated  the  uambei-s  of  chicks  that 
have  been  hatched  by  hens  the  record  will 
show  a  much  larger  mortality  than  was  cred- 
ited to  the  incubator  during  winter. 

Will  the  incubator  pay  ?  We  may  ask,  in 
reply,  will  a  flock  of  hens  pay?  They  will 
in  proportion  to  number  of  individuals,  bat 
to  make  poultry  pay  for  the  capital  invested 
one  must  first  learn  to  manage.  It  is  safer  to 
begin  with  onesmatl  incubator  and  learn  thau 
to  invest  a  large  sum  in  a  number  of  incuba- 
tors. The  opeiutor  who  buys  one  incubator 
should  begin  with  one  determination  to  make 
it  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  'I  fit  fails  we 
advise  him  to  read  the  first  chapter  of  this 
book.  Bat  he  must  learn  for  the  incubator 
has  no  brains,  is  an  inanimate  object,  and  can 
only  perform  its  duties  under  surveillance. 
When  one  procures  a  steam  engine  and  boiler 
which  is  supplied  with  a  governor,  a  safety 
valve  and  a  water  gauge, does  the  engineer  de- 
pend upon  these  regulatoi-s  entirely?  He 
does  not,  for  he  well  knows  that  human  in- 
telligence must,  after  all,  be  the  guiding 
power,  and  he  is  ever  alert  to  avoid  mistakes 
and  to  give  his  assistance  to  the  engine  and 
boiler  to  secare  the  greatest  power  at  the  least 
cost,  and  to  ensure  its  safety  to  pei-sons  and 
property.  The  incubator  operator  is  disposed 
to  attempt  to  secure  more  than  should  be  ex- 
pected. Because  his  incubator  is  self-regulat- 
ng  he  is  more  than  willing  to  depend  on  the 
regulator.  He  refuses  to  give  it  close  atten- 
tion. If  he  is  compelled  to  watch  it  or  visit 
it  every  hour  he  complains  of^too  much  work, 
yet  he  can  supervise  a  dozen  incubators  as 
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easily  as  he  can  one.    lie  will,  perhaps,  ac- 
cept a  position  as  watchiiiaii  in  some  large  es- 
tablishment where  a  dial  records  the  nnnibev 
of  visits  he  makes  to  the  ditJ'erent  parts  of  the 
bnildins.  one-halt'  hour  trips,  and  consider 
liimself  fortunate  in  holding  so  lucrative  a 
position,  but  when  he  begins  l)usiness  for  him- 
self, and  is  liis  own  employer,  he  is  disposed 
to  throw  aside  all  discipline  and  ensconce 
himself  snugly  in  bed,  although  a  hundred 
dollars  of  his  own  capital  may  be  invested  in 
the  eggs  in  his  incubators. and  which  demand 
his  attention  at  all  times.  When  incubator  oper- 
ators will  work  as  hard  for  themselves  as  they 
arc  coiiipcUcd  to  do  for  an  employer,  they  will 
never  fail.    Do  not  rely  entirely  on  the  regu- 
lator.   A  regulator  is  valuable,  but  cannot 
prevent  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
from  changing  or  ward  oft"  the  "  cold  snaps  " 
that  come  suddenly  when  least  expected..  It 
has  been  said  that  the  success  of  an  operator 
could  he  determined  in  advance  by  the  de- 
gree of  eagerness  in  which  be  desired  a  self- 
j.egulator.    VVc  have  known  of  operators  who 
have  been  successful  with   incubators  that' 
were  not  self- regulating,  for  they  depended 
entirely  upon  their  own  efforts.    When  they 
nsed  self- regulating  incubators  their  success 
ended  because  they  expected  too  much  from 
the  regulators  and  relaxed  their  etlbrts.  We 
may  here  mention  the  case  of  a  friend  who 
expected  a  hatch  from  an  incubator  holding 
300  eggs.    It  was  iu  January,  and  the  eggs 
cost  him  nine  dollars.    They  tested  well  and 
he  would  have  hatched  at  least  200  chicks, 
the  receipts  from   which  would  have  been 
over  SIOO.    The  animal  heat  of  the  chicks  in 
the  eggs  was  so  great  (indicating  a  good  hatch) 
that  he  was  compelled  to  extinguish  the  flame 
of  his  lamp.    Fearing  that  the  weather  might 
turn  cold  in  the  night  we  advised  him  to  sit 
np  all  night  and  watch  his  incubator.  Such 
a  deprivation  of  the  comforts  of  a  warm  bed 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Had  he  done  so  he 
W'Ould  have  reaped  the  reward  of  his  three 
weeks  labor.    As  it  was  the  weather  did  turn 
cold,  and  as  the  eggs  were  chilled  the  chicks 
died  just  as  they  were  about  to  pip  the  shells. 
Yet  that  same  neighbor,  one  week  later,  sat 
upall  night  to  save  a  scrub  calf  that  was  ex- 
pected on  a  cold  night  and  which  was  not 
worth  five  dollars.    His  incubator  was  a  self- 
regulating  one.   Why  should  he  sit  up  ?  Such 
reasoning  may  be  a  relief  but  it  does  not  indi- 
cate Itiisiii-as  methods. 

There  isa  class  who  also  know  too  much. 
They  see  a  chance  to  «»;>roi'ewmething  about 
the  incnl)ator,  and  finally  end  with  the  com- 
p'ete  destruction  of  the  machine.  We  can 
safely  say  that  the  manufacturer  has  passed 
thi'ongh  all  of  those  experiments.  The  incu- 
bator is  not  the  result  of  a  day.  It  is  pro- 
duced as  the  best  of  repeated  trials  and  tests. 
You  cannot  do  anything  to  an  incubator  that 
the  manufacturer  has  not  done  long  ago. 
The  operator  is  full  of  theories  and  wastes 
valuable  time  in  his  endeavors  to  make  some 
new  and  important  discovery,  and  when  he 
imagines  that  he  is  in  i)ossession  of  some  se- 
cret that  he  would  not  divulge  for  any  price 
he  will  find  perhaps  that  his  great  secret  has 
long  ago  been  discarded  as  possessing  no 
merit  at  all.  Then  there  are  some  who  insist 
that  they  follow  directions  when  they  do  not 
do  so,  and  persist  in  attempting  to  aid  the  in- 
culiator  when  they  should  not  interfere 
with  it. 

When  the  hen  is  on  the  nest  she  is  not  dis- 
turbed^ Suppose,  if  a  hen  is  incubating,  that 
the  attendant  should  pull  her  oil'  the  nest 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  and  when  the  eggs 
are  hatching  they  are  handled,  and  the  tem- 
perature changed  every  hour  or  more,  keep- 
ing this  state  of  aflairs  in  operation  until  the 
hatch  is  finished,  would  a  fair  hatch  be  ex- 
pected? We  believe  not,  yet  the  majority  of 
failures  with  incubators  may  be  traced  to  too 
much  disturbance  of  the  eggs  when  they  are 


about  to  liatch.  It  is  well  enough  to  watch 
tlie  temperature,  but  an  incubator  is  not  a 
plaything,  or  a  subject  for  curiosity.  The 
neighbors  may  look  upon  the  exterior,  but 
there  is  too  much  at  stake  to  gratify  their 
wishes  when  a  hatch  is  expected.  Make  in- 
cubation a  bimneKS.  Use  judgment,  ol)serv(i 
everything  and  aim  to  learn.  All  the  books 
ever  written  will  not  insure  success,  (hie 
must  learn,  and  no  matter  if  a  life  time  has 
been  expended  in  rending  there  is  nothing 
like  ilr/ni<i  it.  There  are  hundreds  of  little 
details  that  can  only  be  noticed  when  occas- 
ion demands,  but  they  are  not  so  difiicnlt  but 
that  they  may  be  readily  understood  by  per- 
sons of  intelligence,  for  if  one  is  not  intelli- 
gent we  advise  him  to  avoid  the  poultry  busi- 
ness altogether.  One  may  have  a  thousand 
hens  and  yet  find  an  incubator  serviceable, 
but  intelligence  is  necessary  both  in  the  man- 
agement of  hens  and  of  incubators. 

COCKERELS   FROM   PULLETS  WHEN 
CHICKS. 

Many  persons  would  like  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  little  pullets  from 
cockerels  when  they  are  small,  and  on 
this  matter  we  have  an  Inciuiry  from  a 
Nebraska  reader,  who 'says: 

"By  what  means  can  you  distinguish 
cockerels  from  pullets  before  the  combs 
begin  to  develop?  I  want  to  caponize 
a  few  crosses  that  I  have  of  While 
Wonder  cock  on  Light  Brahma  hens, 
and  all  I  know  about  it  is  what  I  nave 
read  in  the  'Poultry  Keeper.'  A  lady 
in  the  neighborhood  who  breeds  Bufif 
Cochins  was  pointing  out  to  me  a  fow 
days  ago  the  cockerels  and  pullets  of  a 
flock  of  some  four  or  five  weeks  old.  I 
asked  her  how  she  could  distinguish 
their  sex.  She  replied  that  the  wing 
bows  of  the  cockerel  were  bare,  while 
those  of  the  pullets  were  covered.  I 
have  never  hea-rd  that  statement  be- 
fore, but  I  believe  with  Light  Brahmas 
from'  four  to  eight  weeks  old  that  all 
are  quite  bare,  though  the  cockerels 
may  be  more  so  than  the  pullets.  My 
opinion  has  been  that  the  experienced 
could  distinguish  sex  by  general  ap- 
pearance better  than  hy  any  single 
characteristic  before  the  distinguishing- 
comb  development." 

With  some  breeds  it  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter. The  Leghorn  pullets  soon  show 
their  sex  on  their  wings.  Plymouth 
(Barred) Rock  cockerels  are  lighter  than 
the  pullets,  and  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  shape.  Pullets  seem  to  fill  out  the 
wings  sooner  and  take  form  early. 
Cockerels  are  straight  up  (their  heads 
over  their  feet),  have  longer  legs  and 
necks,  and  are  bare  about  the.  should- 
ers. The  pullets  have  rather  more  of 
the  Dorking  or  duck  shape,  not  stand- 
ing up  so  straight.  Observation  and 
experience  are  the  best  guides.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  if  the  little  combs 
are  examined  with  a  magnifying  glass 
those  of  the  cockerels  will  be  firm  and 
straight  while  those  of  the  pullets  will 
have  an  inclination  to  lean  over.  After 
all  there  is  no  sure  way,  but  one  ac- 
customed to  watching  chicks  can  pick 
themi  out  but  cannot  describe  how  they 
do  it. 

DOUBLE  MATING. 

No  farnu'i-  will  buy  sliow  birds  if  he 
miust  "double  mate" — that  is,  to  have 
one  yard  to  produce  standard  pullets 
and  another  for  cockerels.  Further, 
sales  to  the  "fancy"  may  be  well 
enough,  but  when  the  great  army  of 
farmers  and  poultrymen  are  left  out 
then  the  "fancy"  will  drop.  The  most 
sensible  thing  the  standard  makers  can 
do  is  to  require  birds  to  be  as  they 
should  be,  making  allowance  for  na- 
ture's laws,  and  eliminate  the  non- 
sense from  breeding. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  EGGS. 

WHY  EGGS  FAIL  TO  HATCH— SELEC= 
TION  OF  EGGS— SOURCES  OF  EGGS. 

WUEN    AX    KGG  LS     NOT    ,\X    KGI  TESTIXCi 
KGCiS. 

Before  mentioning  the  incubator  it  is  nec- 
essarv  to  commence  at  the  foundation  source. 
The  incubator  is  an  inert  object,  brainless, 
motionless  and  the  creation  of  man.  The 
egg  is  produced  under  nature's  la  ws,  and  we 
are  treading  on  her  confines  when  we  attempt 
tiiimpart  life  by  artificial  methods. 

The  egg  is  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made."  It  contains  not  only  the  protective 
shell,  but  the  food  that  is  to  be  developed 
into  a  living  thing.  The  egg  must  be  perfect 
in  shape  and  composition  or  it  will  fail  toac- 
complish  the  object  of  its  production.  What 
the  egg  may  be  depends  upon  many  condi- 
tions and  circumstances,  and  the  first  duty  of 
the  ponltryman  must  he  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  producing  perfect  eggs.  Until  he  docs  this 
his  efl'orts  with  the  incubator  will  be  lost. 

All  animals  or  birds  are  hatched  from  eggs, 
man  being  no  exception.  The  animal  pro- 
duces its  eggs  slowly,  and  hatches- it  inside 
the  body,  hy  imparting  a  certain  degree  of 
heat  for  a  particular  period  of  time,  the  egg 
hatching  and  the  young  being  expelled  from 
the  body  of  the  parent-  The  bird  stores  up 
the  substances  for  producing  its  young,  sur- 
rounds them  with  a  hard  shell,  and  after  ex- 
pelling theegg  impartsthe  heat  fora  necessary 
period  outside  of  its  body, the  warmth  inducing 
the  same  process  that  occurs  within  the  body 
of  the  animal.    The  egg  is  wonderfully  made. 

After  the  young  is  expelled  from  the  body 
(born)  it  is  independent  of  its  parent,  and  its 
care  may  be  entrusted  to  anything,  or  any 
one,  competent  to  provide  for  it.  It  matters 
not  how  the  warmth  may  be  imparted.  The 
hen  on  her  nest,  protecting  her  eggs,  imparts 
only  warmth.  Once  she  deposits  the  egg 
from  her, body  she  no  longer  infiuences  it  ; 
lier  eft'orts at  incubation  will  be  as  potent  on 
tlie  eggs  of  a  turkey,  duck,  or  guinea  as  of  her 
own.  Like  the  incubator  she  imparts  heat 
only.  If  the  egg  is  not  perfect  she  cannot 
hatch  from  it  a  living  chick.  As  the  egg  con- 
tains the  germ  of  the  future  chick,  as  well  as 
its  food  during  the  successive  stages  of  growth 
within  the  shell,  the  condition  of  the  egg  in- 
fluences the  progress  of  the  chick  from  the 
beginning  until  it  breaksthe  shell.  Failures 
are  due  to  the  imperfections  of  the  egg  and 
not  to  the  incubator.  If  an  egg  is  smaller  or 
larger  than  the  normal  size,  corrugated  on 
the  shells,  or  out  of  proportion,  in  shape,  the 
fgg  is  not  perfect.  The  same  causes  which 
led  to  the  imperfections  in  shape  and  size  af- 
fect the  contents  of  the  egg,  and  though  the 
germ  of  the  chick  may  at  once  grow  on  the 
application  of  heat,  yet  it  will  sooner  or  later, 
at  some  stage  during  incubation,  meet  with 
obstacles  which  it  can  not  overcome,  and 
death  ends  the  life  of  the  embryo  chick. 
This  ma.v  occur  on  the  first  day  or  at  any 
time.  The  result  is  the  same,  the  chick  dies 
in  the  shell.  Causes  are  sought  for  this  loss 
of  chicks.  Moisture,  heat,  air  and  manage- 
ment are  investigated.  Every  i)oint  is  stud- 
ied.   The  real  cause,  however,  is  the  egg. 

An  egg  is  not  an  egg  when  it  is  unsuitable 
for  purposes  of  incubation.  While  an  egg  is 
an  article  of  food  at  all  times,  yet  something 
more  is  required  of  an  egg  that  is  to  produce  a 
strong  and  healthy  chick.  As  the  hen  or  the 
incubator  must  invigorate  tl'.e  germs  within 
the  eggs,  and  warm  them  into  living  crea- 
tures, thus  working  in  the  realms  of  Nature, 
the  more  jierfect  the  egg  the  surer  the  work. 
The  hen  cannot  perform  such  service  any 
better  than  can  be  done  with  the  incubator. 
The  hen  cannot  hatch  an  egg  that  is  not  fer- 
tile, or  which  is  lacking  iu  completeness  in 
any  respect. 
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"When  the  hen  selects  her  uest  unknown  to 
her  owner,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed, 
"  steals  her  nest,"  she  nearly  always  brings 
off  a  full  brood  of  chicks.  The  ponltryman 
therefore  concludes  that  a  damp  nest  on  the 
ground  produces  success.  Every  reason  is  as- 
signed tor  the  hatching  of  the  full  complete- 
ment  of  chicks  but  the  correct  one.  Just 
what  the  eggs  may  have  been  from  which  the 
chicks  came  is  for  the  time  forgotten.  Yet, 
with  her  stolen  nest,  the  success  of  the  hen 
was  not  due  to  her  quiet  location,  to  damp 
nests,  or  to  anything  that  may  have  appar- 
ently been  in  her  favor,  but  to  the  eggs-  And 
what  of  the  eggs  ?  Let  us  see.  Fii-st,  ifthe 
hen  stole  hernest  sheniusthave  been  freeand 
at  liberty,  hence  she  did  not  escape  the  male, 
and  her  freedom  and  exercise  imparted  excel- 
lent health.  Xext,  the  eggs  were  not  taken 
haphazard  out  of  a  basket  and  placed  in  her 
nest  for  her,  but  she  layed  them  hei-self.  If 
one  of  the  eggs  could  produce  a  strong  chick 
so  should  all  of  them,  as  all  the  eggs  and  all 
the  chicks  were  from  the  same  parents,  and 
should  be  uniform. 

The  eggs  were  suitable  for  hatching,  and 
the  heu  had  no  difficulty  in  hatching  all  of 
them.  Select  suitable  eggs  for  an  incul;ator, 
and  tlie  same  result  would  be  secured— all 
would  hatch.  Neither  the  heu  or  the  incuba- 
tor can  hatch  an  egg  that  is  deficient  in  some 
particular  respect. 

If  it  should  be  asserted  that  the  egg  hatched 
itself  it  would  not  be  very  far  from  the  fact, 
and  in  calling  particular  attention  to  the  egg 
the  reader  will  better  understand  the  object 
of  so  doiug  later  on.  Let  us  look  further  into 
the  egg.  The  albumen  (or  white)  contiiins 
the  materials  from  which  the  bones,  cartilage, 
flesh,  nerves  and  organs  are  produced.  The 
yolk  contains  the  carbonaceous,  or  heat-form- 
ing e'ements-  The  yolk  is  absorbed  just  be- 
fore the  chick  leaves  the  shell.  This  carbon- 
aceous njatter represents  heat,  motion,  energy, 
force,  electricity,  magnetism,  or  whatever  we 
may  prefer  to  designate.  The  growth  of  the 
germ  means  a  motion  of  the  atoms  and  mole- 
cules, and  heat  is  the  resultjust  the  same  as 
when  coal  is  consumed  in  a  stove,  or  when 
the  food  warms  our  bodies.  This  heat  in  the 
egg  begins  with  the  first  signs  of  life.  It  is 
only  slight  at  the  beginning,  but  as  the  em- 
bryo enlarges  the  heat  increases,  and  as  the 
heat  augments  within  the  egg  less  warmth  is 
required  from  the  hen  to  be  imparted  to  it. 
Let  us  illustrate  the  matter  by  a  comparison. 

Take  two  hens  that  are  similar  as  much  as 
possible,  and  place  them  on  .separate  nests, 
side  by  side,  with  conditions  alike  in  every 
respect.  To  one  hen  give  a  dozen  eggs  that 
are  perfect,  and  which  are  fertile,  so  far  as 
can  be  determined.  To  the  otiiergive  imper- 
fect eggs,  or  eggs  that  you  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve cannot  hatch.  Watch  them  closely  and 
note  the  result.  The  fii-st  hen.  with  the  per- 
fect eggs,  will  for  a  week  remain  persistently 
on  her  nest,  but  after  that  time  she  will  come 
off  frequently.  The  second  hen  will  not 
leave  her  nest  at  all.  You  will  conclude 
that  the  fii-st  hen  will  fail  while  the  second 
must  bring  off  a  full  brood.  But  it  is  not  the 
hens  that  are  doing  the  work  entirely.  As 
stated  above,  all  depends  on  the  eggs.  The 
eggs  under  the  first  hen  contain  life,  and  the 
heat  within  each  egg  increases  daily,  being 
given  off  and  dissipated.  The  nest  becomes 
uncomfortable  for  the  hen,  and  she  leaves  it 
frequently  that  the  heat  may  be  reduced- 
She  is  really  doing  but  little  service,  afford- 
ing simply  a  covering  to  the  eggs  as  a  protec- 
tion against  lOO  great  a  loss  of  heat,  The 
second  hen  sits  closely  because  her  eggs  are 
dead  and  cold.  She  is  prompted  by  instinct 
to  remain,  as  she  has  not  felt  the  warmth 
from  the  chicks  within  the  eggs  as  has  the 
first  hen.     At  the  end  of  the  incubating 

riod  the  first  hen  brings  off'  a  full  brood. 


although  she  has  not  remained  apparently 
faithful  on  the  nest,  while  the  second  hen 
which  has  persistently  done  her  duty,  failed 
in  her  object.  The  succes.i  teas  in  the  egys.  The 
eggs  hatched  themselves.  Heat  moisture  and 
the  elements  of  growth  were  stored  in  the 
eggs  by  the  hen  that  layed  them.  The  same 
result  applies  with  the  incubator — the  eggs 
hatch  out  only  when  they  are  suitable  for  in" 
cubating  purposes. 

The  natural  heat  of  the  eggs  manifests  it- 
self plainly  in  the  incubator.  When  eggs  are 
placed  in  an  incubator  the  heat  required  at 
first  IS  much  greater  than  later  on.  As  the 
incubation  progresses  loss  heat  is  given  by 
the  flame  of  the  lamp,  but  the  temperature  of 
the  egg  chamber  remains  the  same,  because 
what  is  reduced  at  the  lampis  gained  from  the 
animal  heat  of  the  eggs.  The  same  thing  oc- 
curs with  the  hen,  as  we  have  shown.  It  is 
important,  then,  when  an  incubator  is  to  be 
filled,  that  the  eggs  be  selected,  each  one  care- 
fully examined.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
no  person  can  judge  of  the  fertility  of  an  egg 
until  it  has  been  under  process  of  incubation 
for  a  few  days,  but  something  can  be  gained 
by  discarding  every  egg  that  is  in  the  least 
degree  doubtful.  Very  large  eggs,  small  eggs, 
round  eggs,  oblong  eggs,  encrusted  shells, 
thin  shells,  pointed  ends,  all  tend  to  show 
imperfections.  Eggs  should  be  of  normal 
size,  free  from  the  least  blemish,  of  perfect 
shape,  fresh  and  from  known  stock. 

Having  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  egg 
(the  most  important  matter  of  all  j,  let  us  now 
take  up  the  subject  of  the  sources  of  eggs. 
There  are  about  75  breeds  of  fowls,  and  they 
difl'er  very  much.  There  are  also  as  many 
modes  of  management  as  there  are  farms. 
Even  in  a  flock  of  fowls  no  two  hens  are  alike. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  pick  out  a  dozen  eggs 
for  a  heu,  because  thei'e  may  be  a  whole  bas- 
ket full  from  which  to  select,  but  when  one 
has  to  fill  an  incubator  with  a  hundred  (or 
perhaps  several  hundred)  eggs,  there  is  a  dif- 
ficulty presented,  especially  in  the  winter, 
when  eggs  are  scarce.  The  incubator  oper- 
ator, finding  that  his  hens  do  not  supply  him, 
starts  off  on  a  journey  for  eggs.  He  really 
endeavors  to  select  the  best,  but  often  he 
must  take  all,  as  farmei-s  will  not  allow  him 
to  select.  But  granting  that  he  selects  the 
best  to  be  had,  and  brings  them  home,  he  has 
not  performed  his  duty  fully.  He  did  not  go 
into  the  yards  and  poultry  houses  of  those 
from  whom  he  bought.  He  may  have  pro- 
cured his  eggs  from  a  score  of  farmei-s,  some 
of  whom  do  not  keep  cocks,  some  perhaps 
having  hens  as  fat  as  seals.  Some  have  cocks 
with  their  combs  frozen,  and  consequently  in 
pain  and  useless,  home  have  pullets  not  fully 
matured,  some  have  hens  that  are  diseased 
with  roup  or  debilitated  with  lice  and  some 
have  fowls  the  families  of  which  have  been 
in  ired  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  All  these 
matters  will  have  their  influence  on  the  eggs 
when  they  are  placed  in  the  incubator. 

Having  arrived  home  the  operator  fills  the 
egg  drawer  with  the  eggs  which  he  has  col- 
lected. He  washes  each  egg  and  puts  it  in 
place.  When  the  whole  lot  have  been  ar- 
ranged he  has  but  to  give  a  glance  over  the 
egg  di-awer  to  notice  how  great  a  dissimilarity 
exists.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  any  re- 
spect. Xo  two  eggs  will  appear  alike.  They 
have  come  fiom  many  sources  and  they  pos- 
sess as  many  different  characteristics.  The 
eggsfrom  one  farmer  may  hatch,  and  failure 
result  with  the  others,  but  the  old  adage  that 
"  eggs  .are  eggs"  will  assert  itself,  and  the 
incubator  will  be  condemned  for  the  failure 
although  the  eggs  could  not  po.ssibly  produce 
chicks.  Nature  may  have  assisted  as  far  as 
she  could,  for  some  of  the  eggs  may  have 
passed  through  the  firet  stages,  but  stamina, 
vigor  and  endurance,  being  lacking  in  the 
parents,  could  not  be  ti'ansmitted  to  the  ott- 
spring, 


There  is  also  the  individuality  of  the  chicks 
to  be  considered.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  those 
who  have  operated  incubators  that  a  hatch  of 
300  chicks  means  300  different  beings,  each 
one  having  its  own  peculiarities  and  charac- 
teristics, the  same  as  with  pei-sons  in  a 
crowded  city.  When  you  have  raised  ten 
chicks  out  of  100  you  have  simply  demon- 
strated that  yon  have  ten  strong  and  vigor- 
ous chicks  and  90  weak  ones.  Now,  why 
should  the  90  die  ■?  They  have  received  th& 
same  treatment  as  the  ten,  were  hatched 
by  the  same  method  and  were  subjected  to  the 
same  influences.  Certainly  the  incubator  was 
not  at  fault,  for  it  brought  the  chicks  into 
life.  The  brooder  should  not  be  condemned, 
for  ten  of  the  chicks  are  living  proof  that  it 
performed  the  work  required  of  it.  The  loss 
of  the  chicks  must  be  attributed  to  conditions 
beyond  the  hatching,  and  to  the  parents  of 
the  chicks,  unknown  perhaps  to  the  operator, 
the  failure,  however,  being  charged  to  the 
brooder.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  eggs 
according  to  the  seasons-  Eggs  in  spring  and 
summer  will  hatch  much  better  than  those 
layed  in  winter,  because  it  is  often  necessary 
to  keep  the  hens  closely  confined  on  a  diet  of 
grain,  no  exercise  on  account  of  stoi-ms  and 
snows,  and  no  variety  of  food-  In  early 
spring,  when  all  nature  is  arousing  into  life, 
the  bird  family  begins  to  propagate  its  spec- 
ies. The  conditions  most  favorable  for  suc- 
cess exist,  and  the  eggs  are  theu  fertile. 
When  incubation  of  the  eggs  begins  the  hens 
have  less  cold  to  combat,  and  the  germs  with- 
in the  eggs  are  stronger,  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  chicks  within  the  shells  tending  to  the 
creation  of  heat,  and  aiding  in  bringing  forth 
the  chicks  at  tbeallotted  time. 

Within  this  chapteron  eggs  we  might  end 
this  book,  for  upon  the  eggs  i-ests  all  that 
may  be  claimed  in  favor  of  hatching,  whether 
by  the  hen  or  the  incubator,  and  the  reader 
is  requested  to  weigh  the  facts  carefully. 

Remember  and  keep  this  rule  in  view  al- 
ways—er('/-i/"ii»9  (tepends  upon  the  egfls. 

An  egg  tester  should  be  used  and  one  will 
easily  become  an  expert  in  a  short  time.  To 
test  eggs  go  into  a  dark  room  so  that  no  light 
can  enter  the  room  except  that  derived  from 
a  bright  flame  of  a  lamp.  Place  the  egg, 
large  end  up,  close  to  the  oval-shaped  open- 
ing of  the  egg  tester  and  endeavor  to  look 
through  the  egg  at  the  flame.  Be  careful  that 
no  light  comes  around  the  egg,  but  only 
through  it. 

When  testing  eggs  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  a  barren  egg  when  viewed  under  a 
light  of  suflicient  strength  has  a  pretty  uni- 
form color  throughout  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  darkening  where  the  yellow  is  situ- 
ated. The  air  bulb,  which  is  found  at  the 
butt  of  the  egg  (normally),  will — should  it 
prove  infertile — be  found  to  have  enlarged  con- 
siderably after  having  remained  in  the  incu- 
bator for  two  or  three  days.  If  removed  at  this 
time  it'may'still  be  used  for  culinary  pui-poses. 
Should  it  be  kept  in  the  machine,  however,  be- 
yond the  fourth  day,  the  yolk  will  begin  to  lose 
its  consistency,  and  after  the  seventh  dayithe 
white  becomes  decidedly  watei-y.  Eemoving 
this  egg  and  iilacing  one  that  is  fertile  in  the 
tester,  we  are — provided  it  has  been  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  incubator  three  or  four 
days -enabled  to  judge  accurately  as  to  its 
fertility.  We  are  aware  that  some  authors 
claim  to  discriminate  in  all  cases  a.s  soon  as 
the  egg  is  laid.  Such  claims,  however,  we 
are  led  by  personal  experience  to  regard 
with  suspicion.  A  fertile  egg,  then,  if  kept 
at  the  proper  degree  of  heat  (about  103 
degi-ees)  for  this  length  of  time,  will  show 
unmistakable  signs  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment. The  germ,  which  could  not  be  seen 
previously,  now  shows  itself  in  a  small  dark 
spot,  the  edges  of  which  gradually  merge  into 
the  surroundingcolor  ;  the  blood  vessels,  as  the 
germ  increases  in  size,  can  soon  be  seen  pass- 
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iug  oat  in  every  (lii'eetioii  ;  if  the  egg  be  a 
white  one.  tlie  cclur  of  the  blood  may  also  be 
detected. 

On  the  tenth  day,  if  this^egg  again  be  i>ut 
fn  the  tester,  the  einbryiican  be  seen  to  move  ; 
not  snddenly,  Imt  with  a  waving,  imlsating 
movement. 

Examining  the  egg  on  tlic  fifteenth  day,  the 
chick  will  be  seen  to  fill  the  entire  shell,  ex- 
■cept  a  small  space  at  the  apex  and  the  air  cell 
at  the  oppo.site  end.  By  holding  the  egg  very 
steady  and  watching  the  light  spaces  at  each 
■end,  tlie  movement  of  the  yonng  fowl  can 
be  discerned  with  very  little  ditlicalty. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  the  egg  will  be 
fonnd  opaqne  tlironghont,  barring  the  egg  cell 
at  the  base.  After  this  time  no  farther  change 
can  be  observed  witlioat  breaking  the  shell 
Tintil  the  birth  of  the  fowl.  These  changes, 
tlien,  should  be  looked  for  on  thethird,  tenth, 
fifteenth  and  eighteenth  days.  There  are 
■otliers  occurring  daring  the  embryonic  period, 
bnt  as  they  are  of  no  practical  importance  to 
tlie  breeder  we  shall  not  describe  them. 

In  some  instances,  from  overheat  or  othe'' 
causes,  especially  in  the  machines  without 
regulators,  the  germ  in  liealtliy  eggs  will  die 
abont  the  fifth  day.  Slionld  t'ais  occur  they 
may  be  distinguished  by  a  slight  darkening  of 
the  shell,  but  more  particularly  by  the  indis- 
tinct appearance  of  the  blood  vessels;  they 
can  usually  be  seen  to  be  more  or  less  broken 
also.  In  many  cases  by  turning  the  egg  tlie 
dead  germ  may  be  noticed  adhering  to  the 
shell. 

Should  the  embryo  die  a  few  days  later,  and 
the  egg  be  tested  on  the  tenth  day,  it  will  ap- 
pear a  little  more  opaque  than  the  others  and 
no  movement  will  be  detected. 

If  on  the  eighteenth  day  the  air  cell  be 
fonnd  on  the  side  instead  of  at  the  large  end 
of  the  egg.  the  chicks  may  very  safely  be  pro- 
nounced dead.  Or  if  the  air  cell  is  so  en- 
larged as  to  fill  nearly  one-third  of  the  shell, 
the  chick  is  either  dead  or  dwarfed. 

Eotten  eggs  can  be  generally  distinguished 
without  the  aid  of  an  egg  te-ster,  bnt  if  so  in- 
.spected  will  present  a  mottled,  cloudy,  opaque 
appearance  that  is  never  seen  in  an  egg  that 
is  fresh. 

To  become  accurate  in  egg  testing— as  in 
in  anything  else — requires  practice  and  care 
and  also  a  good  egg  tester. 

The  variations  in  appearance  as  described 
Ran  scarcely  be  seen  as  early  as  the  periods 
mentioned  here  with  any  egg  tester,  except 
those  using  the  electric  light  or  the,  bull's 
eye  lantern. 

There  are  exceptions  to  these  rules,  but 
they  are  rare,  nsaally  occurring  in  pul- 
let eggs, donlde  yellowed  eggs,  eggs  with  ver.y 
thick  or  with  white  speckled  shells,  etc. 

More  or  less  trouble  will  be  experienced  in 
testing  guinea  eggs,  owing  to  thickness  and 
darkness  of  shell.  Turkey  eggs  are  also  more 
difficult  to  test  satisfactorily  than  those  of  the 
chicken. 

The  following  test  will  almostal  ways  enable 
the  poulterer  daring  the  last  stages  to  [dck 
Out  those  eggs  in  which  the  chicken  is  dead. 
Drop  the  eggs  in  lukewarm  wat^r  for  a  few 
seconds;  those  which  sink  arc  dead;  those 
which  float  on  the  side  are  rotten  and  those 
containing  live  fowls  will  show  unmistakable 
signs  of  life  by  their  movement. 

Another  very  reliable  test  is  to  lay  the  eggs 
on  a  piece  of  glass  ;  the  live  ones  will  usually 
show  a  trembling,  vibrating  motion  or  per- 
haps roll  along  the  glass.  If  doubt  be  felt  as 
to  any  eggs  which  do  not  move  on  the  glass, 
drop  a  lew  drops  of  cold  water  on  the  shell, 
and  if  the  inmate  be  alive  it  will  certainly 
move.  Rotten  eggs,  when  in  the  incubator 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  hatching  period 
are  commonly  noticed  to  have  small  drops  of 
yellowish  tluid  exuding  from  the  shell. 
They  should  be  iiandled  with  extreme  care, 
or  unpleasant  results  may  follow. 


HOW  SUCCESS  WAS  ATTAINED. 

11'.  H.  Crinrc,  ('rnirnrilh',  Oil. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  take  tl)e  opportu- 
nity to  write  to  your  most  valnable  journal. 
I  am  batching  chicks  with  the  incnljators  I 
made  successfully.  I  have  had  a  splendid 
hatch  every  time,  and  I  am  bavingeqaal  suc- 
cess witli  my  chicks. 

I  wish  to  give  a  little  advice  to  all  who 
hatch  chicks  in  incubators.  Do  not  use  any 
moisture  in  the  incubators  and  yon  will  get 
at  least  ten  per  cent,  more  chicks.  For  exam- 
ple I  will  give  you  the  result  of  niy  last  two 
hatches.  From  2.50  fertile  eggs  I  hatched 
chicks  without  the  use  of  moisture.  The  last 
tinje  I  used  moisture  the  last  five  days  of  tlie 
liatch,  and  from  272  fertile  eggs  1  hatched 
208  chicks,  and  I  believe  that  last  hatch 
would  have  been  better  than  the  other  had  I 
not  used  any  moisture  at  all. 

Another  very  important  point  is  where 
there  is  no  moisture  applied  a  lower  degree  of 
temperature  is  required  to  make  a  good  hatch 
than  when  moisture  is  used. 

Eggs,  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  102.  will 
hat(th  better  and  quicker  than  were  moistnre 
used,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  104,  hat 
the.y  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  103, 
no  moistnre  used,  and  but  little  ventilation 
given.  They  generally  get  enough  ventila- 
tion when  opening  incubators. 

In  regard  to  feeding  chicks  I  consider  that 
I  have  just  learned.  A  gre-.it  many  people 
who  are  trying   to  raise  chicks  do  not  know 


liow  to  feed  them,  as  I  know  from  experience, 
for  I  know  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  feed 
them  when  I  first  commenced  to  hatch  them 
with  incubators,  I  feed  my  yonng  chicks 
five  times  a  day  until  they  are  three  weeks 
old,  after  which  I  feed  three  times  a  day  and 
scatter  wheat  screenings  in  litter  for  them  to 
scratch— all  that  they  will  eat.  I  am  opposed 
to  feeding  corn  meal  dough  until  they  get  a 
month  old;  nice  corn  bread  is  better  nntil 
they  get  old  enough  to  eat  wheat  and  cracked 
corn,  then  some  doagli  may  be  fed  asa  substi- 
tute for  meat  for  very  young  chicks.  I  take 
equal  parts  of  oat  meal  and  Inead  crumbs,  add 
sweet  milk  enough  to  make  a  dough, then  iidd 
to  that  one  hard  boiled  egg  to  every  twcnty- 
fivechicks, working  it  and  mixing  thoroughly. 
I  feed  this  at  noon  and  my  chicks  liki- it,  too. 
Is  this  not  a  good  feed  foi-  young  chicks  ? 

As  to  my  brooders  I  made  them  myself  and 
they  work  to  perfection.  The.v  are  entirely 
different  trom  any  I  have  ever  heard  of  and 
they  take  the  least  oil.  One  gallon  of  oil  will 
last  twenty-live  days  for  a  2.50-chick  size- 
Everyboi.ly  insisted  on  my  buying  my  brood- 
ers, but  I  will  assure  them  that  1  have  as  good 
brooders  as  any  one,  and  they  cost  me  less 
than  half  what  they  would  had  1  bought 
them 

Overfeeding  and  irregular  feeding  is  the 
cause  of  most  failures.  Feed  at  regular  inter- 
vals and  do  not  feed  too  much  at  a  time. 
^Vhenever  chicks  are  neglected  and  becnnie 
very  linngry  they  will  eat  more  than  they 
need  and  will  nut  feel  like  eating  their  next 
meal.  Feed  reirtilarly  and  do  not  feed  nmre 
than  they  will  eat  greedily  at  a  time,  and  do 
not  make  up  more  of  anything  than  is  need- 
ed for  one  feed,  as  the  remainder  will  sour  in 
less  than  three  hours.  If  fed  doagh  and  any 
s  left  to  sour  it  will  hasten  bowel  disease. 


In  regard  to  feeding  chicks  meat  almost 
any  kind  of  fresh,  lean  meat  or  fish  is  excel- 
lent, but  I  do  not  feed  meat  now,  as  I  have 
large  yards  which  give  plent.v  of  range  to 
scratch  for  insects,  which  is  better  than  meat 
for  them,  t'sually  when  chicks  are  hatched 
by  hens  they  have  unlimited  territory  and 
the  hens  take  them  otf  to  the  woods  and  fi(  Ids 
to  seek  for  worms  and  in.seets  and  weeds  and 
grasses  which  nature  has  provided  lor  them 
and  is  so  essential  to  their  health.  For  this 
rea.son  1  advocate  plenty  of  range. 

The  yanls  should  have  some  shade  and  the 
whole  sowed  in  oats  dnring  the  fall  season,  or 
.sow  oats  and  turnips  together  in  .\ngust  is 
better.  Millet  in  their  range  is  excellent  when 
it  begins  to  get  ripe. 

Incubator  li  at  died  chicks  can  be  raised  cheap- 
er when  given  plenty  of  range  than  in  small 
yards  and  given  everything  that  they  can  eat. 
f  have  neversown  any  clover  for  chickens, but 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  good  to  sow  for 
yonng  chicks.  I  would  be  glad  if  someone 
who  has  done  so  would  write  in  the  columns 
of  the  valuable  Foui.TUY  Kkepkh. 

Watering  chicks  is  another  very  important 
point.  Fse  a  fountain  that  chicks  cannot 
walk  in  or  get  wet  in  any  way.  Keep  it  filled 
with  fresh  water.  Do  not  put  anything  in  the 
water  for  them.  If  you  give  chicks  medicine 
in  anything  let  it  be  in  their  food.  Kinse  the 
fountains  every  morning  and  do  not  let  any 
water  remain  in  them  which  has  stood  over 
night,  as  the  water  after  the  chicks  drink  out 
of  it  gets  slimy  and  will  soon  begin  to  smell 
sour,which  is  something  that  will  cause  bowel 


disease.  Impure  water  causes  more  cholera 
in  fowls  than  anything  else 

Most  people  think  that  I  have  an  easy  time 
feeding  my  chicks. Iiut  I  will  assnre  them  that 
it  is  no  child's  job.  Feeding  cbii  ks  is  like 
most  all  other  occupations.  There  is  art  in  it 
if  one  makes  a  success  out  of  it,  and  I  wish  to 
say  that  those  who  suppose  that  hatching  and 
raising  chicks  is  easier  than  cultivating  acot- 
ton  crop  is  mistaken.  1  have  done  boih.  and 
1  claim  that  farming  is  easier,  but  there  is  no 
iloubt  more  money  in  (diicks  if  one  is  success- 
ful in  raising  them.  My  incubator  hatched 
chicks  usually  do  better  than  those  hatched 
by  hens. 

I  am  always  glad  to  receive  The  PorLTRv 
KiCKi'ERas  I  am  constantly  gaining  valnable 
information  from  its  most  valuable  columns. 
1  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  views  of  othei-s  in 
regard  to  my  method  of  hatching  and  niising 
chicks.  Mr.  .lacobs,  do  yon  think  my  plan  a 
good  one'.'  [I luleed  we  do- — El).]  1  am  feed- 
ing beef  and  beef  liver,  and  my  chicks  are 
doing  well.  Will  .vou  please  tell  me  if  the 
liver  is  as  good  as  the  leeffor  chicks?  My 
chicks  are  doing  well  this  spring.  They  got 
lice  in  the  winter  and  did  not  do  well  nntil  1 
destroyed  t  hem.  I  hope  to  write  a  letter  to 
The  I'ot  i.TRV  Keeper  soon  thai  will  be  of 
interest  to  thcreaders. 

[  The  above  is  an  exc(dlent  lettc'r  and  full 
of  valuable  points.  Our  subscriber  is  feeding 
right  and  doing  right.  We  know  that  be- 
cause he  is  successful. — Ed.] 


As  long  as  "double  mating-"  exists 
there  can  be  no  brotherhood  between 
fancy  and  utility.  One  or  the  other 
must  go. 


June  15,  1899 


The   Poultry  Keeper. 
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HOW  TO  GET  EGGS. 

Jnlii)  Evans,  Bafavia,  K.  V. 
It  is  amusing  to  read  of  the  different  arti- 

•<'Ies  pablished  on  "How  to  Feed  and  How 
Jlach  to  Feed."  Yon  will  read  from  one  per- 
son that  feeds  a  certain  kind  of  grain  and 
gets  lots  of  eggs  :  another  will  feed  jnst  about 

'.the  same  and  get  no  eggs  at  all  ;  another  will 
feed  differently  still  and  get  lots  of  eggs,  and 

-still  others  get  none  ;  while  others  starve 
their  fowls  and  others  feed  too  mnch. 

I  once  wrote  yon  myself  when  not  getting 

■as  many  eggs  as  I  thought  I  should.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  have  read  of  fowls  laying  lots  of 
eggs  on  every  known  ration  of  food,  but  cer- 
tainly in  dilierent  hands  I  have  noticed  that 
the  complaints  came  in  from  the  1st  of  De- 
cember to  the  Ist  of  April.  We  seldom,  if 
«ver,  hear  a  pereon  complain  about  their  fowls 
not  laying  in  the  spring  and  summer.  That 
goes  to  show  that  the  feed  is  not  all  the  fault. 

When  a  hen  can  turn  into  eggs  every 
known  kind  of  food  (or  nearly  so),  it  is  evi- 
dence conclusive  that  if  she  in  some  oises  fails 
to  produce  eggs,  she  either  does  not  get 
enough  of  that  food  or  there  is  something  else 
wrong. 

To  my  mind  a  hen  has  two  starting  Doints 
so  far  as  egg  production  is  concerned,  and 
those  are  when  she  is  a  pullet  and  the  other 
after  she  has  moulted.  I  do  not  think  a  pul- 
let can  be  gotten  too  fat  to  start  laying.  I 
think  the  same  about  a  hen  that  is  moulting, 
as  she  will  begin  to  lay  before  she  is  too  fat 

There  is  one  point  on  which  there  is  sel- 
dom anything  said,  and  seeing  that  most 
everybody's  hens  lay  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer there  is  a  great  deal  in  that  one  point, 
and  that  is  a  good  house  that  is  warm  in  zero 
weather. 

How  many  houses  are  made  warm  without 
artificial  heat?  1  venture  to  say  very  few.  I 
have  placed  an  oil  stove  in  the  fowl  house  on 
told  nights  sometimes  for  a  week  at  a  time, 
and  the  eggslcame  faster  every  time,  only  to 
fall  off  when  the  stove  was  removed,  the  feed 
being  the  same  all  the  time  astothequantity, 
kind  and  manner  of  feeding.  At  the  present 
time  I  have  a  well  built  hen  house  and  I 
never  fiiil  to  get  eggs,  if  my  hens  do  not  all 
want  to  sit  at  tlie  same  time,  which  they  have 
never  yet.  and  when  I  say  we  get  eggs  I  mean 
a  good  yield,  an  average  of  eight  to  eighteen 
eggs  every  day  throughout  the  winter  season 
from  twent3'  liens 

As  to  feed  I  give  anything  I  happen  to  have 
— wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  barley,  corn.  rye. 
bran,  cor.'imeal.  potatoes,  cabbage,  cut  clover, 
meat,  oyster  shells,  ground  bone,  table  scraps 
and  anything  else  I  think  will  go  good  for  a 
change.  If  ray  hens  do  not  shell  ont  the 
eggs  quite  fast  enough  in  the  fall  to  suit  me 
I  increase  the  food,  and  the  hens  have  yet 
to  fail.  The  first  time  any  person  follows 
that  plan  tliey  sliould  be  able  to  tell  if 
they  are  getting  their  fowls  too  fat.  If  they 
cannot  tell  there  is  one  never-failing  rule  to 
go, by,  and  that  is  when  a  hen  is  becoming  too 
fat  she  will  always  lay  eggs  of  a  large  size,  or 
very  small,  or  of  peculiar  shape ;  very  often 
soft-shelled. 

I  never  liave  a  case  of  roup  on  my  premises, 
for  which  I  am  in  the  first  place  indebted  lo 
The  Poultky  Keeper  ;  that  is  to  keep  the 
drinking  fountains  clean.  They  are  washed 
every  day,  not  merely  slushed  out,  bat'washed 
with  the  hand.  If  left  longer  than  one  day 
they  get  slimy,  and  that  to  my  mind  would 
kill  anything  that  would  drink  out  of  it. 

I  have  found  out,  just  as  Editor  Jacobs  says, 
that  lean  meat  is  about  the  best  of  egg  foods, 
but  a  pound  a  day  to  sixteen  lieDS.  kept  up 
for  several  months,  I  think  is  too  mnch  forc- 
ing. It  is  like  everything  else  :  it  must  be 
used  with  judgment.  Ahove  all,  have  a  good 
warm  house  for  your  fowls.  They  will  lay 
before  becoming  too  fat.  If  you  are  giving 
too  much  food  yon  will  find  it  out.  I  think 
The  ForLTRY  Keeper  publishes  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  practical  points  of  any 
paper  I  have  seen.  Information  can  be  gained 
jfrom  them  all- 

POULTRY  IN  ft\EXICO. 

0.  Dursieiceitz,  Torreon.  Mexico. 
I  got  three  copies  of  your  valuable  paper 
mow  and  think  it  is  the  best  of  all  I  have  so 
far  seen. 

I  have  been  noticing  an  article  by  Mr.  C. 
>I.  Murphy,  of  San  Juan  de  las  Huerdas, 
IMcxico,  and  it  strikes  me  very  funny  as  to 
his  great  doings  with  his  common  Mexican 
scrub  hens.  I  have  been  in  Mexico  for  eight 
years,  and  I  have  had  Mexican  chickens  for 
three  years,  but  I  never  got  move  than  110 
eggs  off  one  hen  in  one  year  and  consider  that 
very  good. 

I  feed  my  American  ch'ick'cns  the  same  as 
the  Mexican  chickens,  and  I  get  about  17.5 
eggs  from  eacli  one  of  my.Silver  Laced  Wyan- 
dottes,  180  eggs  from  each  et  my  Barred 


Plymouth  Eocks,  160  eggs  from  each  of  my 
Light  Brahmas,  13.5  eggs  from  each  of  my  Pe- 
kin  ducks,  and  210  eggs  from  each  of  my 
Eose-comb  White  Leghorns. 

As  to  the  country  where  I  live  I  say  it  is 
the  best  in  the  world  for  raising  chickens. 
We  do  not  get  over  two  showersof  rain  in  one 
season  and  very  seldom  get  to  the  freezing 
point.  The  only  thing  we  have  to  lookout 
for  is  the  heat,  which  lasts  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember, but  then  I  have  a  nice  shade  for  my 
poultry,  and  one  house  foreach  kind  of  my 
chickens,  which  isbuilt  of  "adobe"  or  mud 
brick,  walls,  36  inches  thick,  and  on  top  is  a 
mud  roof  eight  inches  thick.  These  houses 
are  well  ventilated  and  as  cool  as  a  cellar. 
The  houses  are  plastered  in  and  outside  with 
lime,  and  have  a  lime  floor,  or  rather,  lime 
mixed  with  river  gravel.  I  clean  them  once 
in  a  month,  wash  the  same  out  with  water 
and  they  are  good,  and  in  one  day  after  they 
are  dry  I  give  all  the  houses  a  sprinkling 
with  a  spray  pump,  about  ten  per  cent,  carbo- 
lic acid  and  put  plenty  of  road  dust  on  the 
floor.  I  have  seen  no  lice  so  far  and  do  not 
expect  to  see  any  in  ten  years  from  now. 

I  have  seen  your  article,  the  tea  of  cedar 
leaves,  and  will  try  it  in  a  few  days  and  see  if 
there  will  beany  lice  then.  I  think  the  best 
thing  Mr.  Murphy  can  do  is  to  keep  his  Mexi- 
can scrub  hens  and  do  not  bother  with  good 
stock.  I  only  keep  Mexican  hens  for  sitting 
as  they  never  lay  over  a  dozen  eggs  without 
getting  broody.  I  think  this  will  give  you  an 
inside  look  of  Mexican  chickens  and  Amer- 
ican chickens  in  Mexico.  I  showed  the  arti- 
cle of  the  Mexican  scrub  hens  to  some  of  my 
friends  who  all  keep  poultry,  and  they  had 
a  good  laugh  over  it. 


FAILURE  WITH  INCUBATOR. 

Hohi.  L.  Taylor,  Boulder,  Montana. 

.Some  people  may  think  it  foolish  and 
strange  for  a  poultry  raiser  to  say  he  is  "  too 
busy,"  but  I  find  lots  of  work  (and  more  of 
it)  to  make  the  business  a  success  and  some- 
times it  is  a  dull  and  dismal  failure  but  the 
work  part  remains 

I  am  running  two  incnbators  tliis  season  of 
ISO  and  200  eggs  capacity.  One  hatch  isjust 
over  and  it  was  a  grand  failore  :  25  ferrile 
eggs  ont  of  194  and  eight  chicks  out  of  the  25. 
Tlie  eggs  were  too  early.  When  these  eggs 
were  layed  the  thermometer  outside  stood 
from  freezing  to  15  below  zero.  The  eggs 
were  not  chilled  for  I  only  used  the  ones  that 
I  took  from  under  the  hens  and  put  them  in 
my  pocket,  so  got  them  to  the  house  without 
chilling  them.  I  was  afraid  it  was  too  early 
to  get  good  fertile  eggs,  but  wanted  to  try 
them,  so  you  see  that  was  one  stroke  of  good 
luck.  I  spent  ?5  worth  of  eggs  and  SI. 75  for 
oil,  just  to  test  early  hatching.  I  loaded  one 
machine  with  ISO  eggs  to-day.  I  will  load 
the  other  with  200.  My  motto  is,  "  If  you 
don't  at  first  hatch  'em,  load  up  again." 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  October-,  1S98, 
i.ssue  of  The  Poultky  Keeper  and  I  like  it 
very  much.  I  intend  to  "  keeper  "  reading 
it. 

CHICKS   DYING  IN  THE  SHELLS. 

A.  H.  Getting,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

T  am  a  reader  of  yonr  valuable  journal  and 
take  an  interest  in  the  science  of  poultry 
raising,  especially  in  incubation  and  feeding 
— two  of  the  greatest  problems  which  the 
poultryman  has  to  deal  with. 

In  reading  your  April  issue  I  notice  that 
"  W.  B.  y.,"  Siloam  Springs.  Arkansas,  asks 
why  he  has  so  many  chicks  dead  in  the  shell. 
As  was  stated  in  the  answer,  there  are  several 
causes,  bnt  may  there  not  be  other  and  more 
remote  causes  that  would  be  well  to  consider? 
For  instance,  if  eggs,  before  being  pnt  in  the 
incubator,  were  kept  in  an  atmosphere  load- 
ed with  gases  poisonous  to  the  germs,  would 
not  that  so  weaken  the  vitality  that,  when  it 
comes  to  the  critical  period,  that  is,  breaking 
through  the  shell,  the  embryo  chick  has  not 
sufficient  strength  and  dies? 

You  all  know  how  weak  a  little  chick  is 
after  iierforming  the  severe  task  of  breaking 
out  of  the  shell,  and  at  this  time  it  must  have 
vitality.  Although  while  quietly  lying  in  the 
shell  absorbing  food  during  incubation  it  may 
live  and  grow,  yet  if  robbed  of  its  vitality 
previously  it  will  stand  a  poor  chance  of 
iiatching,  it  seenisto  me.  Breeders,  keep  the 
eggs  in  a  sweet  place. 

It  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  the  prac- 
tice for  ponltrymen  to  form,  or  try  to  form,  a 
balance  ration  for  their  fowls,  and  in  doing 
so  many  are  improving  the  yield  of  both  flesh 
and  eggs,  but  many,  and  O,  how  many  !  are 
going  it  blindly,  and  perhaps  are  injuring 
themselves.  In  these  days  of  high  nutritious 
foods,  such  as  blood  meal,  meat  meal,  etc., 
one  needs  to  be  more  careful  than  in  the 
days  when  only  wheat  and  corn  V5:ei:e:0bla<i;ii-' 


able.  We  have  used  different  mixtures  in 
feeding,  and  of  course  have  various  degrees  of 
success,  most  of  the  foods  not  being  worth 
special  mention,  though  there  are  some  good 
ones. 

Don't  forget  clover  or  clover  meal  unless 
yon  have  lots  of  green  stuff  of  other  kinds 
and  don't  "keep  house"  without  a  good 
vermin  destroyer.  Lee's  Lice  killer  I  can 
safely  recommend  to  all  ponltrymen. 


TO  DESTROY  RED  SPIDER  LICE. 

A  writer  in  the  Reliable  Poultry  Jour- 
nal gives  the  following-  effective 
method  of  destroying-  red  spider  lice: 

The  red  spider,  or  little  red  louse,  is, 
ho-^-ever,  an  entirely  different  insect, 
and  re(iuires  a  different  treatment.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  chicken  bed  bug-,  and  to  be 
easilj'  and  successfully  combatted 
should  be  so  considered.  "Whitewashing 
is  a  g-ood  thing-  and  useful  in  many- 
ways,  but  is  not  an  entire  success  as  a 
remedy  for  these  lice,  as  many  can  tes- 
tify. The  simplest,  cheapest  and  surest 
way  is  to  catch  them  and  burn  them. 
This  is  no  joke.  Excepting  sitting  hens, 
these  lice  ordinarily  trouble  chickens 
only  at  night,  however  sreatly  infested 
the  premises  may  be,  returning  to  their 
hiding  and  nesting  places  in  the  perches 
or  walls  before  the  chickens  leave  the 
roost.  If  they  find  sufficient  accommo- 
dations on  the  perches  they  will  not  go 
to  the  walls.  And  there  is  where  to 
catch  them. 

Have  the  perches  readily  removable 
and  proA-ided  with  holes  or  crevices  on 
their  under  sides  for  the  lice  to  hide  in, 
and  have  the  chickens  roost  on  the 
perches  only.  This  done  and  the  lice 
are  caught.  To  destroy  them  remove 
the  perches,  saturate  them  with  coal 
oil,  stand  them  on  end  and  touch  a 
match  to  their  lower  ends.  Do  this  two 
or  three  times,  once  in  two  days  and 
two  or  three  times  once  a  week,  and  it 
■5\-ill  thoroughly  rid  the  worst  infected 
premises  in  less  that  thirty  days.  In- 
fested wall  will  furnish  a  few  lice  for 
some  time  from  the  nits  left  in  them. 
But  especially  in  warm  weather  this 
source  is  soon  exhausted,  and  as  the 
first  firing  or  two  of  the  perches  de- 
stroys the  bulk  of  the  lice  their  fur- 
ther depredations  are  not  serious. 

From  sitting  hens  these  lice  never  go 
to  their  hiding  and  nesting  places  at 
the  same  time.  Therefore  the  above 
plan  cannot  be  applied  to  these.  The 
application  of 'insect  powder  or  white- 
wash here  is  simply  to  prolong  the 
agonv.  The  cheapest  and  best  way  is 
to  apply  heroic  measures  at  once. 
"Break  up"  the  hens,  send  them  to  the 
roosts,  burn  the  nests  and  if  possible, 
give  the  eggs  to  clean  hens,  first  care- 
fully wiping  the  eggs  with  a  damp 
cloth.  Otherw-ise  feed  the  eggs  to  the 
pigs.  Better  this  than  to  continue  the 
nuisance. 


KILL  AND  FEED. 

You  may  notice  in  every  flock  of 
chicks  some'  that  are  puny  and  of  in- 
ferior size.  They  occupy  room  and  eat 
feed  that  were  better  appropriated  by 
the  promising  ones.  It  may  seem  a 
trifle  cruel,  but  it  will  be  better  for  the 
flock  and  your  purse  if  you  decapitate 
the  scrubs,  skin  them,  chop  them  up 
into  little  bits  and  feed  them  to  the 
forthcoming  prize-winners.  When  from 
one  to  two  months  of  age  is  the  best 
time  to  do  this.  Better  to  raise  a  few 
birds  and  have  them  thi-ifty,  lusty  fel- 
lows—all looking  alike— than  many  and 
have  the  appearance  of  the  flock  in- 
jured by  inferior  specimens  and  your 
feed  grow  low  quickly.  The  scrub 
never  pays  for  its  feed;  it  never  can  be- 
come an"  exhibition  bird;  it  will  never 
be  fit  to  breed  from;  it  is  ever  an  eye- 
sore to  the  beholder  and  owner.  Hav- 
ing destroyed  every  bird  that  sho-«-s  in- 
feriority you  will  be  surprised  by  the 
interest  you  formerly  had  becoming 
more  intense.  You  will  be  pleased  to 
see  how  fast  the  remaining  birds  de- 
velop and  assume  fine  feather  and 
form.  Your  work  will  be  lessened  and 
your  enjoyment  increased. — CaUforuia 
Poultry  Tribuoe.. 
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Read  the  article  by  Mr.  Felch  in  this 
issue  on  heavy  records  of  pullets. 

Not  so  many  poultry  journals  come 
out  and  sell  out  now  as  formerly.  Only 
the  good  can  live. 

Don't  stop  your  paper.  You  may 
miss  a  hundred  dollar  article.  The  cost 
is  less  than  five  cents  a,  month. 

Roosting-  in  the  trees  causos  the  tur- 
keys to  get  lame.  They  jump  from 
high  limbs  and  on,  hard  ground. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  young  cock- 
erels. They  are  cheap  because  breed- 
ers have  more  than  they  can  lieep. 

Some  animals  and  birds  are  very 
hardy.  Who- ever  saw  a  dead  goo.-o, 
goat  or  mule?  They  have  to  be  killed 
to  get  rid  of  them. 

Don't  try  to  keep  eggs  from  hens  that 
are  with  males,  and  don't  buy  eggs  to 
be  put  away.  You  will  simply  throw 
away  :-our  money. 

We  find  the  advertised  lice  killers 
cheaper  and  better  than  any  other 
remedies  for  lice,  and  we  have  tried 
lots  of  remedies  at  that. 

The  majority  of  judges  of  poultry 
never  lived  on  a  farm,  some  never  bred 
a  fowl  and  some  have  four  or  five  birds 
on  a  city  lot  as  large  as  a  barn  door. 

Akron,  Ohio,  has  formed  the  Akron 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Club,  and  will 
have  a  first-class  show  in  January. 
Mr.  J.  Asa  Palmer,  Akron,  Ohio,  is 
secretary. 

The  Dorchester  and  MiKon  Poultry 
Association,  of  Milton,  Mass.,  has  or- 
ganized and  will  hold  a  show  this  fall. 
Mr.  Thomas  Leavitt,  Dorchester,  Mass., 
is  secretary. 

There  is  an  awful  lot  of  nonsense  and 
trash  in  regard  to  feeding  fowls  and 
chicks  which  some  persons  give  as 
"advice."  There  is  but  little  mystery 
in  feeding. 


Years  ago  the  poultry  papers  fell  all 
over  us  for  even  suggesting  that 
dressed  fowls  and  eggs  be  e.xhlbited  at 
shows.  Now  no  show  is  complete  with- 
out such  an  exhibit. 


'V\'Tien  a  chick  is  injured  remove  it 
from  the  others.    The  cruelty  of  man  is 


well  known,  but  when  blood  shows  on 
a  chick  the  others  turn  upon  it  like  a 
pack  of  wolves. 

Forty  years  ago  all  shows  were  of 
"pet"  stock.  It  is  time  that  poultry  be 
divorced  from  the  playthings  of  babies. 
Cats  and  parrots  are  not  poultry  and 
have  no  place  at  poultry  exhibitions. 

When  you  send  your  birds  to  a  show 
to  be  "scored"  you  simply  admit  that 
some  stranger  knows  more  about  your 
birds  than  you  do.  "Scoring"  is  noth- 
ing but  an  "opinion,"  and  often  a  very 
erroneous  one. 

The  Excelsion  Wire  and  Poultry  Sup- 
ply Company,  28  Vesey  street.  New 
York  city,  has  one  of  the  largest  cata- 
logues out,  which  is  sent  free.  They 
handle  everything  in  the  poultry  line, 
supplies,  books,  etc. 

As  long  as  judges  write  of  "95  point" 
birds,  just  so  long  do  they  admit  that 
their  work  is  nothing.  It  is  simply  im- 
possible for  any  bird  to  score  9.5  com- 
pared with  an  ideal,  and  no  bird  ever 
existed  that  could  not  be  cut  in  every 
section. 

If  you  want  &■  home-made  incubator 
(hot  water),  with  directions  for  oper- 
ating, send  to  our  editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
at  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  for  illustrated 
plans,  which  are  free.  Enclose  two 
stamps — one  for  postage  and  the  other 
for  the  paper  and  envelope. 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  expects  to  have  a 
first-class  show  next  December,  with 
Mr.  W.  S.  Russell  as  judge.  The  date 
is  Nov.  28th  to  Dec.  4th,  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Stevenson,  the  secretary,  is  already 
putting  in  some  good  work  in  the  way 
of  making  the  show  a  success. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Vanderhoof,  Brazil,  Ind., 
(not  Vanderhoop)  was  reported  by  us 
as  breeding  Leghorns  (white,  buff, 
black  and  brown).  Such  is  not  true,  as 
he  does  not  keep  those  varieties;  but  if 
our  readers  will  write  him  they  will 
find  that  he  has  something  to  their  ad- 
vantage nevertheless. 

Extra  heavy  felt  is  the  cheapest  ma- 
terial that  can  be  used  on  a  poultry 
house.  We  notice  that  Mr.  F.  A.  Swan, 
102  Fulton  street,  New  York  city,  sells 
rolls  of  500  feet,  with  roofing  paint 
coating  for  two  coats,  also  caps  and 
nails,  at  $1.30  net  per  100  square  feet, 
and  only  85  cents  per  100  feet  without 
paint  and  caps. 

S.  A.  Shaw,  Winthrop.  N.  Y.,  breeds 
Black  and  White  Minorcas.  These 
breeds  grow  quickly,  and  begin  to  lay 
when  six  months  old.  Being  non-sit- 
ters they  lay  right  on.  We  suggest 
that  those  desiring  to  improve  their 
stock  send  for  cockerels,  and  the  first 
year's  cross  on  common  stock  will 
show  amazing  results. 

Occasionally  again  we  hear  of  th^ 
"educational"  advantages  of  the  score 
card.  When  a  judge  will  give  hi.g.'i 
scores  to  Plymouth  Rot-lvs  that  were 
rotten  with  roup,  as  was  once  done  .-^.t 
Chicago,  because  they  were  owned  by 
a  friend,  th«  "educational  advantages" 
are  of  but  little  value.  One-half  the 
"scores"  are  not  worth  the  paper  on 
which  they  are  written. 

The  Practical  Poultry  Keeper,  by 
Lewis  Wright,  with  eight  colored 
plates,     showing     twenty-five  breeds, 


painted  from  life  by  J.  W.  Ludlow,  and 
numerous  illustrations  in  the  text,  320  • 
pages,  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  stamp- 
ing, price,  $2.00,  is  a  re-issue  by  Cassell 
&  Co.,  Nos.  7  and  9  West  18th  street, 
Uew  York  city,  and  also-  London,  Paris  - 
and  Milbourne. 


The  June  number  of  the  Pacific  Poul- 
tryman,  published  at  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington, was  a  Women's  Number.  All 
who  desire  to  see  what  the  ladies  can 
do  when  they  have  everything  to  them- 
selves should  subscribe  at  once.  The 
subscription  price  is  fifty  cents  per 
year.  No  samples  of  the  Women's 
Number  will  be  sent  out,  but  all  sub- 
scribers can  get  one. 


We  often  hear  of  the  large  profits  de- 
rived from  hens  and  large  yields  of 
eggs  yearly  are  given  as  proof.  In  or- 
dinary cases  one  may  take  out  ninety 
days  for  the  moulting  season,  during 
which  no  eggs  will  be  laid.  This  will 
leave  275  days,  and  if  the  hen  lays  an 
egg  every  other  day  the  product  would 
be  137  eggs,  but  the  hen  must  be  given 
time  for  hatching  a  brood  and  raising 
them,  during  which  she  lays  no  eggs, 
and  this  time  must  be  taken  out,  sa 
that  120  eggs  yearly  is  a  good  average, 
and  in  a  great  many  instances  this 
number  is  not  reached. 


The  proprietors  of  the  Nor'-West 
Farmer  have  kindly  offered  two  hand- 
some gold  watches  as  special  prizes  at 
the  next  annual  poultry  exhibition  of 
the  Manitoba  Poultry  Association.  One 
watch  will  be  given  for  the  pen  of 
fowl,  consisting  of  one  male  and  three 
females,  making  the  highest  scores.  The 
other  will  be  given  for  the  pen  of  tur- 
keys, consisting  of  one  male  and  two 
females,  making  the  highest  score.  In 
each  case  the  association  will  offer  a 
suitable  second  prize.  Competition  is  re- 
stricted to  members  of  the  householcl 
of  a  farmer  living  upon  and  working  a 
farm  in  Manitoba  or  the  Northwest 
Territories  during  1899.  All  birds  must 
be  hatched  and  grown  in  these  prov- 
inces in  1899. 

A  CASE  OF  UNKNOWN. 

A  lady  in  Arkansas  sends  us  a  query 
which  we  give  in  order  to  call  attention 
to  such  matters,  as  they  are  such  as 
frequently  occur.    She  says: 

"My  Minorca  rooster  began  drooping 
about  two  weeks  ago,  but  ate  very  well. 
When  I  came  to  examine  him  he  was 
very  poor.  I  watched  him  closely  and 
his  "food  passed  undigested,  taut  there 
Avas  plenty  of  gravel  in  the  yard.  "The 
droppings  were  first  white  and  then 
turned  to  a  greenish  tinge.  He  did  not 
act  as  though  he  had  the  cholera.  I 
put  him  in  the  garden  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  care  to  work,  but  would  eat 
food  when  I  fed  him.  I  put  lime  in  his 
drinking  water  and  gave  him  one  drop 
of  nux  vomica  in  a  teaspoonful  of 
water  twice  a  day.  He  got  so  he  could 
not  crow  at  all.  I  examined  for  pips 
but  found  none.  He  died  after  being 
«ick  for  two  weeks.  None  of  my  others 
are  droopy,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  get 
a  little  information  on  the  subject." 

The  ailment  may  be  due  to  an  injury 
or  to  some  unknown  cause  which  hap- 
pens with  hundreds.  It  would  be  nec- 
essary for  us  to  observe  him  and  even 
open  him  after  death,  as  the  above 
symptoms  give  us  no  idea  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  was  kept. 
It  is  a  case  of  the  bird  beirg  ill  and 
"what  is  the  matter,"  the  cause  beiny 
unknown,  as  there  are  no  indication.^_ 
from  which  an  opinion  can  be  formed.. 
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PRESERVING  BEEF  SCRAPS. 

Sometimes  it  is  desired  to  preserve 
beef  scraps  or  cut  bone.  This  is  diffi- 
cult to  do  In  summer,  but  if  the  mater- 
ial is  placed  in  a  box  having-  a  lid  (such 
as  an  old  trunk)  and  an  ounce  of  sul- 
phur burned  in  the  box  for  twenty 
minutes,  closing  the  lid,  the  materials 
will  then  Tteep  a  year. 

NEW  BEDFORD  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION 

This  association  holas  its  meetings 
on  the  fourth  Thursday  in  each  month, 
where  lectures  are  delivered  and  papers 
read  on  the  poultry  industry;  after- 
wards the  members  take  the  subject 
under  discussion.  Many  knotty  points 
are  handled  and  much  practical  infor- 
mation Is  obtained.  At  the.  last  meet- 
ing- Mr.  A.  E.  Turner  read  a  very  able 
paper  on  "Caring-  for  Chicks."  The 
association  has  voted  to  hold  a  show 
on  December  5th  to  9th,  which  will  in- 
clude dressed  poultry  and  eggs.  Per- 
sons desirous  of  exhibiting-  can  receive 
all  information  from  the  corresponding- 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  W.  Owens,  324  Pur- 
chase street,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

HOW  MUCH  FOR  FIFTY  HENS? 

A  California  reader  writes  to  now 
how  much  to  give  fifty  hens,  and  states 
the  result  of  a  flock  being  fed  too  heav- 
ily on  corn,  which  ruined  them  for  lay- 
ing.   He  says: 

"Please  let  me  know  how  much  wheat 
to  give  fifty  hens,  for  I  do  not  want  to 
ruin  my  hens,  as  a  woman  told  me  she 
had  a  fine  lot  of  hens  and  they  did  well, 
but  her  husband  ruined  them  to  beat 
them  off  his  wheat  he  has  sowed.  He 
gave  them  all  the  corn  thev  could  eat, 
and  they  quit  laying.  She  dissected 
them  and  found  they  had  large  lumps 
of  fat  in  their  bodies,  and  they  never 
did  lay  afterwards  to  amount  to  any- 
thing." 

In  summer  the  hens  should  have  no 
food  but  that  secured  by  foraging  on 
the  range.  In  winter  one  quart  of 
grain  is  enough  for  a  dozen  hens,  and 
if  other  food  is  given  the  grain  must  be 
reduced.  But  no  two  hens  are  alike: 
hence  there  cannot  be  any  "too  much." 
One  must  observe  and  learn  how  much, 
as  the  quantity  for  one  flock  will  not 
be  suitable  for  another. 

THE  DUCK  OVERFED. 

A  reader  at  Bayville,  X.  Y.,  sends  us 
a  letter  asking  why  his  ducks  become 
lame.  He  says  he  does  not  think  they 
are  too  fat.  He  gives  his  statements  as 
follows: 

"I  want  to  ask  you  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  my  ducks.  I  have  the  full 
blooded  Pekins.  They  are  one  year  old 
and  quite  large.  They  seem  to  give 
out  in  the  legs.  They  walk  for  a  short 
distance  and  then  fall  over.  Now,  I 
do  not  think  they  are  too  fat.  I  feed 
them  twice  a  day  on  cracked  corn,  soft 
feed,  ground  bone,  table  scraps,  oyster 
shells,  etc.  I  have  a  good-sized  pond 
of  fresh  water  in  which  they  are  al- 
lowed to  swim'  every  afternoon.  I  feed 
them  soft  feed  in  the  morning  and  the 
hard  feed  at  night.  After  a  duck  has 
been  -unable  to  walk  about  two  days  it 
dies.  I  have  lost  several  this  way,"  and 
would  like  you  to  answer  through  your 
paper.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
like  this  affection  before.  They"  have 
all  stopped  laying  at  present.  What 
will  make  them  lay?" 

We  know  they  are  too  fat,  or  they 
would  not  lose  the  use  of  their  legs. 
Ducks  need  only  grass  in  summer. 
One  cannot  f^eed  them  twice  a  day  dur- 
ing warm  lieather  without  making 
them  too  fat.  The  remedy  is  to  shut 
off  all  food  and  make  the  ducks  eat 
grass.  Grain  is  ruinous  to  them  at  this 
season. 


PEDIGREE  AND  RECORDS. 

How  They  Multiply  and  on  no  Reliable 
Basis. 

ISA.^C  K.  FELCH,  XATICK,  3IASS. 

One  man  says  he  does  not  want  only 
his  males  pedigreed,  and  they  are  al- 
ways raised  from  the  hens  that  give 
the  large  records  of  eggs.  But  these 
records  we  see  that  are  phenomenal 
are  all  so  far  produced  by  pullets,  and 
how  do  they  know  anything  about  it 
until  the  year  is  up  which  has  laid  the 
phenomenal  number  of  eggs — and  as 
these  pet  cockerels  are  mated  with  fe- 
males they  know  nothing  of  their  posi- 
tive pedigree.  How  do  they  pedigree— 
these  nest  pedigrees;  how  phenomenally 
they  start  on  a  phenomenally  low  aver- 
age and  how  a  nest  has  in  one  case  in 
four  years  (why  has  he  waited  four 
years),  he  increases  the  average  up  to 
100  per  cent;  who  believes  it? 

Has  it  taken  a  lifetime  to  find  out 
that  the  hen  that  is  always  smooth  and 
clean  in  plumage  never  has  a  time  to 
moult,  is  a  barren  jade?  She  is  beau- 
tiful to  look  at,  and  wins  prizes  in  our 
fall  shows,  but  does  she  hurt  the 
breeder  by  producing  stock?  Because 
a  hen  does  not  lay  fertile  eggs  with  one 
male  does  it  mean  that  she  will  not 
with  another?  If  the  fault  is  in  her 
does  she  injure  the  flock  of  chicks  you 
have  in  the  fall?  Do  you  flnd  out  they 
are  not  fertile  until  you  have  tried 
them? 

Now,  I  am  not  condemning  any  con- 
trivance that  imparts  knowledge  to  the 
poultry  industry, — all  of  them  experi- 
ments,— there  is  not  a  single  one  abso- 
lutely accurate  in  the  use  in  large 
flocks. 

Those  you  see  do  not  give  you  the 
second  year  record.  Ten  pullets  in 
their  first  year  give  you  the  phenom- 
enal record  of  185  (I  do  not  believe  the 
21.3  or  285  records).  Will  these  same 
pullets  as  hens  lay  150?  You  are.  safe  to 
bet  that  300  eggs  each,  for  flocks  of  50 
or  more  fowls,  will  not  exceed  that 
number  for  the  two  years  of  their 
lives  and  hatch  a  brood  of  chicks  each 
year.  Tou  can  bet  §10  on  each  flock 
and  not  lose  one  time  in  ten. 

Now  to  pedigree:  If  none  but  sisters 
are  put  in  a  pen,  and  none  but  broth- 
ers are  mated  to  them  the  incubator 
will  not  vitiate  their  pedigree,  only  it 
will  vitiate  their  record  both  in  the  size 
of  the  eggs  and  the  number  laid.  If 
you  will  pen  fifteen  or  sixteen  sisters, 
and  mate  to  them  two  brothers,  letting 
one  run  to-day  and  the  other  to-mor- 
row, thus  alternating  them,  if  you 
keep  the  females  exercised,  having  free 
access  to  open  air,  and  not  allowed  to 
get  too  fat,  there  is  not  one  chance  in 
1000  of  infertile  females,  for  they  will 
mate  with  one  or  the  other  male,  and 
it  matters  not  which,  as  the  blood 
record  or  pedigree  is  the  same;  and 
herein  is  the  necessity  for  selection  that 
all  females  be  of  the  same  form  and 
even  color,  and  so  likewise  to  the 
males. 

If  you  see  one  of  such  flock  smooth 
and  unruffled  in  plumage,  never  found 
upon  the  nest,  common  sense  will  teach 
any  sensible  breeder  she  is  barren,  or 
comparatively  so.  When  a  man  sets 
eggs  under  a  hen  that  he  knows  has 
laid  but  13  eggs  in  a  year  he  is  care- 
less, unless  the  hen  is  an  extremely  old 
one,  like  old  Vesta,  who  at  eight  years 
old  laid  40  eggs  and  had  in  times  past 


won  a  reputation  for  no  less  than  three 
breeds,  and  won  the  first  prizes  in 
several  shows. 

The  average  of  the  breeds  under  the 
same  circumstances  are  to-day  no 
longer  than  in  times  past.  As  a  rule 
the  show  fads  have  lessened  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  laid  rather  than  increased 
them.  Do  you  believe  the  mere  use  of 
a  nest  created  this  wonderful  gain  in 
egg  production?  How  about  the  extra 
care  taken  and  the  food  given  to  these 
pullets?  Is  it  the  better  and  closer 
study  of  chemistry,  adjustment  of  pro- 
portions, to  produce  the  largest  num- 
ber of  eggs?  Will  these  live  egg  ma- 
chines wear  out  and  die  by  various 
prostrations? 

If  you  will  get  the  largest  number  of 
eggs  in  two  years  you  had  better  let 
forcing  foods  alone  the  first  year,  and 
use  the  forcing  food  from  January  to 
July  when  you  fatten  and  kill  the  hens 
or  pullets  you  have  thus  forced.  If 
you  are  making  your  farm  the  pro- 
ducer of  eggs  and  meat  then  kill  your 
males;  for  chicks  force  your  gullets  un- 
til sixteen  months  old,  and  then  kill 
them  and  raise  your  crop  each  year. 
If  you  start  with  one  phenomenal  fe- 
male and  one.  male  from  a  phenomenal 
female — the  two  not  alike — you  can,  by 
the  mating  of  the  sisters,  presence  the 
pedigree  and  the  inherent  productive- 
ness. The  pullet  that  this  year  lays 
the  fewest  eggs  is  as  likely  to  give  you 
the  pullets  that  the  year  following 
beats  the  record  as  the  sister  that 
beats  the  record  this  year,  for  the 
female  that  is  in  the  best  condition, 
and  in  the  'highest  degree  of  nerve 
force  during  the  breeding  season,  is  the 
one  to  give  you  the  best  results. 


A.WERICAN  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
CLUB. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  White 
Plymouth  Rock  Club,  the  members  vot- 
ing by  mail,  the  ballots  were  counted 
and  approved  at  a  call  meeting  of  the 
club  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  election  is  as  follows:  Pres- 
ident, E.  H.  George,  Groveland,  Mass.; 
Vice-President,  W.  S.  Russell,  Ot- 
tumwa,  Iowa;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Frank  Heck,  New  Albany,  Ind.; 
Executive  Committee,  G.  S.  Howland, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  W.  J.  B;  Williams, 
Holland  Patent,  N.  T.,  D.  T.  Heimlich, 
Jacksonville,  111.,  Lee  F.  Miller,  Eliza- 
bethton,  Tenn.,  Theo.  Hewes,  Trenton, 
Mo.,  C.  G.  Hinds,  Almaeda,  Cal.  The 
club  now  has  a  membership  of  313,  and 
plans  will  be  perfected  in  the  near  fu- 
ture that  will  be  the  means  of  doubling 
the  number  before  the  next  show  sea- 
son closes.  Every  breeder  or  fancier  of 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  should  join  the 
club  immediately,  and  thereby  get  the 
full  benefit  to  be  derived  from  mem- 
bership. The  fee  of  $1.00  should  be 
sent  to  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  re- 
ceipt for  the  same  and  membership 
card  will  be  promptly  forwarded. 

BARRING  OF  PLYMOUTH  POCKS. 

All  the  talk  about  "blue  black"  on 
Plymouth  Rocks  is  lost  time.  No  man 
ever  saw  any  blue  on  a  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  despite  the  claim  that  posi- 
tive black  and  positive  white  bars  are 
not  correct,  we  venture  to  affirm  that 
if  any  breeder  could  show  a  Plymouth 
Rock  with  jet  black  and  snow  white 
bars  he  would  be  offered  ten  times  its 
value  on  sight.  Distinctness  of  color 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  desired. 
The  Plymouth  Rock  is  black  and  white, 
or  should  be,  and  has  no  more  "blue." 
or  "blue-black"  on  it  than  has  a  lemon. 
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PAGES  IMPROVED  BROODER. 

!\Ir.  K.  I';ifji-.  Kasl  ( ■k  vi'lMinl,  nhii,,  is  the 
editor  of  tilt' poiiltiy  ilcpartiin  iit  of  thai  ox- 
ci'llunt  joiiriuil,  '/Vic  Ohin  /'''U  /iicc,  (Jlevelan d, 
Oliio,  and  lie  is  making  a  siictuss  of  it.  In 
one  of  tlic  issues  lie  illustrated  a  brooder  used 
Ijy  him  which  «e  have  named  "  I'aye's  Ini- 
j)roved  Krooder,"  and  as  he  descriln  s  and  il- 
histrates  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  we 
liave  securi'd  ih(.'  illustrations  for  our  readei-s. 
In  his  artieh;  Mr.  l'ii<ie  says  : 

"  It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  loss  and  fatali- 
ties occur  in  the  brondci- iu   artificial  jHiultry 


Kifj.  1.— Hot  Water  Uronder  — 1!,  B,  ventila- 
torsf  (',('.  inside- ventilator  tulu's.  D,  ]J,  en- 
tranee  K,  K,  corner  posts.  1)  2,  cloth  on 
cover. 

raising  than  from  all  otlier  sources  combined. 
In  fact  there  is  hardly  a  time  when  1  do  not 
liave  one  or  more  complaints  before  me  from 
people  that  have  hatched  their  chicks  in  an 
incubator  and  are  not  able  to  laise  them.  In 
a  good  broodei' a  little  chick  cannot  be  suffo- 
cated,no  matter  how  hot  it  gets,  and  of  course 
it  is  always  l)ettcr  to  have  them  too  hot  than 
too  cold.  The  construction  should  be  so  that 
if  too  hot  the  chick  can  get  further  away 
from  the  heat.  ICvery  brooder  should  have 
An  euclobcd  yard  sue  h  as  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  7.  This  may  vary  in  size  but  should  be 
tight,  so  that  it  will  retain  the  heat  and  keep 
the  youug  chicks  warm,  especially  wlieii 
newly  hatchcil.  In  fact  I  have  had  it  so 
warm  that  in  the  middleof  a  ver.v  cold  winter 
the  little  chicks  would  lie  down  and  sleep  in 
it.  Another  valuable  feature  of  this  is  that  it 
will  start  tin;  chicks  off  stronger  on  account 
of  not  havina  any  of  the  cold  to  prevent  them 
from  eatiiiL!  and  exercising  themselves  jnop- 
erly. 


Kig.'J.— Hot  Wat.'i-  ■i'niilv.  — K,  Fill<'rcap.  (i, 
<j,  foldi nii  liandles.  II,  Iront  of  taiik.sliow- 
ing  double  scam. 

"The  only  fault  that  I  ever  ha<l  with  this 
style  of  a  brooder  was  that  some  peo])Ie  were 
in  the  habit  of  lettintr  some  of  the  food  re- 
main in  the  brooder  and  sour,  which  it  will 
do  very  (|uickly.  You  must  remove  all  ol' 
the  food  after  the  chicks  are  through  eating, 
and  if  there  be  some  scattered  in  the  litter 
scrape  it  up  and  feed  to  the  older  fowls. 

"  Tlie  brooder  should  be  of  the  same  tcni- 
perature  that  the  inciibitor  is  at  the  time  of 
liatching,  and  by  placing  a  thermometer  on 
the  egg  ti'ay  you  will  find  it  about  ito  to  lis  de- 
grees. This  temperature  can  be  gra<lually 
lowered  as  the  chicks  get  stronecr  until  it 
stands  at  about  S'l  degrees.  This,  with  the 
boat  of  the  chicks,  will  be  warm  enough. 
The  tieat  is  reduced  as  they  grow  older  by 
raising  the  tank  to  accommodate  the  height 
of  the  chicks,  and  this  should  always  be  low 
enough  .so  that  they  will  havetostoop  slightly 
when  going  in  under  the  tank,  which  will 
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HiiKiib'i-  -  1 1,  K)itrance. 
( i,  cnil  of  tank.    K,  matched 
r.    L,  lilting  lUlie.     I!,  venti- 


brali  r  I 
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jncveiit  them  from  crowding  each  other  to 
death. 

"The  liriiiidcr  proi)cr  dues  nt)t  need  any 
liiilit,  but  the  run  shoulil  be  well  lighted  to 
enable  the  chicks  to  eat  and  to  let  in  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  When  using  it  outdoors  it  should 
be  turned  so  that  the  sun  will  shine  through 
the  glass.  Perfect  cleanliness  is  another 
jioint,  and  the  more  easily  this  is  accom- 
jilishrd  the  moi'e thorough  it  isaptto  be  done. 
In  I'iii.  1  the  construction  is  such  that  the 
tank  can  be  lifted  out  at  the  top,  exposing  the 
whole  inside.  In  Fig.  3  the  tank  draws  out 
at  the  side,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  sectional  view 
of  the  lamp  Imt  water  brooder. 

"  There  should  always  be  plenty  of  litter 
in  the  brooder,  runs  and  pen.  When  first 
l)Utti ng  the  young  chicks  in  the  brooder  cover 
the  litter  with  paper  so  they  will  not  get  any- 
thing to  eat  except  what  you  feed  them,  and 
leave  it  there  until  they  all  have  learned  to 
eat  what  you  feed  them  ;  after  this  it  may  be 
removi'd.  The  best  litter  is  clover  chalf,  or 
such  litter  as  cdllects  on  a  barn   floor  where 


I'ig.  4.— JSeetioniil  view  of  lamp  brooder, 
the  hay  is  thrown  on  it,  as  some  of  this  will 
be  eaten  after  the  chicks  grow  older,  espe- 
cially the  seeds,  which  is  very  beneficial  to 
them.  Water  is  the  tirst  thing  to  be  supplied 
after  the  chicks  are  put  in  the  brooder,  and 
they  will  want  this  after  they  have  been  in 
the  brooder  about  12  hours.  You  can  teach 
them  to  drink  by  tapping  on  the  brooder 
with  your  finger  and  calling  "chick," 
"chick."  "(hick."  nud  then  put  one  finger 
in  f  he  water  and  make  it  move;  this  will  at- 
tract their  itteiition  and  they  will  peck  at  it 
and  after  one  gets  started  to  drinkiim,  others 
will  follow.  If  there  is  a  chick  that  needs 
help  in  the  matter  of  eating  or  drinking,  dip 
your  finder  in  the  water  and  place  it  on  the 
end  of  the  bill  ;  the  water  will  run  down  the 
bill  into  the  mouth  ;  in  eating,  place  small 
pellets  in  the  mouth  and  rub  them  down 
from  the  outside. 

"  Kemember  that  cold  will  prevent  the 
young  chicks  from  eating.  The  brooder  and 
runs  shouhl  be  nice  and  warm.  You  will 
have  to  teach  them  to 
go  in  and  out  through 
the  flannel  cloth  flaps 
at  the  entrance  (I), 
Figs.  1  and  'A);  this 
does  not  take  ver.v 
long  as  the  heat  comes 
through,  and  they  will 
follow  that. 

"  In  the  different  il- 
lustrations you  see  the 
vent ilators  marked  li, 
H.  Tliise  are  to  sup- 
ply fresh  air,  not  to 
freeze  the  chicks.  In 
cold  weather  you  will 
not  need  them  very 
ver.v  badly,  but  in  a  warm  room  or  in  warm 
weather  tiie.v  should  be  used  to  keep  the  air 
liure  in  the  brooder. 

" The  drawiniis  illnstnite  the  best  plan  of 
a   brooder  that   it  is  possible  to  make  for 


Fi-.  li  —  JIc:itcr.-- 
r.l,  opcnini;  for  tank. 
.'\rrows  show  cur- 
rent (if  heat  passing 
around  thesides.  N, 
outlet  for  heat. 


.vouuL'  chicks.  Of  course  they  can  be  made 
as  elaborate  as  you  wish,  but  keep  tiie  plan  to 
the  letter.  Fig.  1  is  a  hot  wat<T  brooder,  and 
is  the  cheapest  good  brooder  that  can  be  made. 
The  water  is  heated  either  by  setting;  the  tank 
on  the  stove  or  emptying  the  water  out  and 
filling  with  boiling  hot  water-  B.v  means  of 
the  removable  tank  (  Fig.  21  the  brooder  can 
be  cleaned  ver.v  easil.v.  The  top  or  cover  (D2; 
should  be  lineil  un  the  inside  with  lieav.v 
canvas  or  (doth  so  that  it  will  bag  down  and 
shut  out  the  air.  making  it  air-tight. 

"The  tank  (  Fig.  2)  should  be  *  inch  smaller 
than  the  opening  on  all  sides  so  the  air  will 
circulate  around  it  and  keep  it  warm. 
.Matched  flooring  is  the  best  material  to  use 
for  the  brooder,  and  the  corner  i)osts  (  E.  K. 
Fig.  1)  should  be  of  2x4  so  as  to  jiermit  of 
double  nailing  and  allow  of  either  two  or  four 
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inches  of  sawdust  packing;  four  inches  is 
best,  but  makes  it  most  too  heav.v.  I  would 
have  f(mr  inches  on  top  though  to  hold  iu  the 
heat  and  do  not  allow  too  nincli  ventilation  as 
it  cools  the  water  too  rapidly. 

"The  tank  ( Fig.  2 )  should  have  folding 
handles  ((i,  U.)  and  a  low  filler  cup  (F).  or  a 
hide  fitted  with  a  cork  ;  be  sure  to  make  .your 
tinner  double  seam  in  the  tank,  as  shown  in 
H,  so  that  it  will  not  give  way  from  the 
weight  of  the  water.  Underneath  the  tjinks 
on  both  of  the  brooders  is  a  frame  of  inch 
strips  with  coarse  bagging  or  burlaps  tack.e(l 
tightly  across  it  ;  this  keeps  the  chicks  one 
inch  awa.v  from  the  hot  tank,  and  there- 
should  be  an  opening  between  the  tank  and 
this  stri]!  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate 
through  :  this  can  be  provided  by  cutting  oft" 
the  edge  of  the  strips  at  the  corners,  three  or 
four  inches. 

"  The  lamp  brooder  is  made  similar  to  the 
tank  brooder  with  the  exct-ption  of  a  lamp 
and  heater  added  :  and  the  front  jiart  of  this 
lirooder  is  provided  w-itli  a  door  covering  the 
w  hoh- side  ( Fig.  4),  and  the  tank  is  made  so 
as  to  b(-  heated  by  the  lamp  (Fig.  5.).  The 
diiiu-nsioiis  are  given  for  a  good  sized 
bidcider.  although  the.v  can  be  made  any  size 
yiiu  w  ish  ;  but  do  m.t  iiialvc-  the  tanks  thicker 
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than  eight  inches  and  do  not  kei-p  nior(-  than 
llKl  (-hi(-ks  tog(-ther.  A  tank  2i  feet  S(iuare 
will  accomuiodate  .50  (-hicks  nicel.v.  when 
young  ;  after  they  get  oldi-r  a  (  heaper  oiieii 
brooiler  will  do  them. 

"  Fig.  ()  is  the  heater  to  the  lamp,  and  is 
made  one  inch  wider  than  the  tank,  so  as  to 
allow  the  heat  to  pass  by  the  tank.  It  is  not 
neeessar.v  to  have  the  extension  011  the  tank 
more  than  12  inches  wide  by  2V  thick  ;  this 
will  allow  as  much  heating  surface  as  is  nec- 
e.ssarv.  'J  be  burning  ot'  thelami)  can  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  draft-  If  there  is  a  tendency 
to  smoke,  make  the  cliinine.v  a  little  longer 
at  N-  This  heater  can  slide  on  over  the  tank 
at  M,  and  needs  no  support  onl.v  to  fit  tight- 

"  I',  Fig.  4,  shows  the  pieces  to  lie  removed 
to  lower  the  tank.  These  are  one  inch  thick, 
and  by  takingtliem  out  and  placinaon  top  you 
can  lower  the  tank  1  iiu-li  at  a  time.  Q.  is 
the  pins  to  hold  the  tank  :  bet\\(-en  the  tank 
and  the  pins  should  be  the  cloth  on  the  rack, 
before  mentioned.  Ky  lowering  tlu-  tank  4 
inches  it  will  pull  out  the  tube  I,,  and  the 
tank  can  be  taken  out  of  the  brooder  to 
empty,  repair  or  clean  the  bnjoder  or  tank. 
Do  not  make  a  brooder  to  hold  more  than  100 
chicks.  If  .vou  put  more  together  they  will 
-soon  thin  themselves  out  by  all  kinds  of  fatal- 
ities. 

"  Four-inch  matched  flooring  is  the  best 
material  to  make  the  brooders  of.  i)Ut,  what- 
ever you  use,  have  it  fit  tight,  so  as  to  hold 
the  sawdust  pa(-kiug  and  exclude  the  air. 
There  is  no  need  to  tr.v  an.v  other  plans  for  a 
blonder,  as  this  is  absolutt-l.v  the  best  to  be 
had.  The  heater  is  my  own  invention  and 
never  bef'ori-  given  to  the  public,  as  I  intended 
to  have  it  patented;  but  here  it  is.  and  the 
readers  of  The  Ohio  Farmer  are  welconie  to  it. 
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MISTAKES  IN  FEEDING  CHICKS. 

A  subscriber  at  Kennedyville,  M<3., 
who  has  over  400  chicks,  states  how  h-: 
-feeds,  and  wishes  to  know  if  he  is 
correct,  and  if  not  to  point  out  the  mis- 
■takes.   He  says: 

"I  am  having-  splendid  luck  this 
spring-  hatching  eggs.  The  chicks  are 
healthy  and  strong  and  grow  fast.  I 
.have  nearly  400  and  over  twenty  hens 
-sitting.  I  am  not  very  successful  with 
.turkeys  any  more.  The  eggs  did  not 
-hatch  good,  as  I  only  got  nine  out  of 
42  eggs.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  feed  my 
■chickens  and  you  will  please  inform  me 
if  I  make  any  mistake.  I  generally 
feed  pones  of  bread  to  the  little  chicks 
nintil  they  are  a  week  old,  three  times 
a  day,  mixed  with  milk  or  water.  A 
little  salt  and  grease  in  the  morning  I 
imix  with  a  commercial  poultry  food.  I 
mix  the  pone  with  wheat  bran,  but  I 
have  more  bran  than  pone.  I  contim;' 
the  mixture  in  the  mornings,  but  f'-  1 
•on  wheat  noon  and  night  until  they  ai  e 
large  enough  to  eat  corn  or  not  to  be 
fed  at  all.  I  first  put  copperas  and  then 
carbolic  acid  in  the  drinking  water  I 
use  fishberry  for  lice,  use  snuff  for  the 
sitting  hens,  and  put  it  on  the  eggs 
^nd  in  the  hen's  feathers.  I  seldom 
have  a  lousy  nest.  Any  advice  from 
you  will  be  thankfully  received  and  ap- 
preciated." 

We  suppose  that  by  the  word  "pone" 
he  means  the  large  cakes  of  corn  bread. 
"We  see  no  mistake  in  the  mode  of  feed- 
ing, except  that  there  is  not  quite 
■enough  variety.  Millet  seed,  grass,  a 
little  ground  meat  twice  a  week,  and 
even  milk  may  be  allowed.  One  point 
to  observe  is  not  to  give  copperas,  car- 
^bolic  acid,  condition  powders,  etc.,  to 
fowls  or  chicks  that  do  not  need  them. 
It  may  do  to  use  them  when  necessity 
demands,  but  they  are  of  no  more  bene- 
fit to  well  fowls  than  to  humans  in 
good  health;  on  the  contrary,  they  do 
-harm. 


ROUP  IN  CHICKS. 

"When  the  roup  gets  in  a  flock  of 
adults  or  chicks  it  is  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate. The  following  letter  from  Homer, 
111.,  shows  how  the  disease  hangs  on 
_>'ear  after  year: 

"My  chickens  have  a  disease  which 
is  quite  fatal  among  them.  The  symp- 
toms are  sneezing  like  a  cold  and  diffi- 
cult breathing;  in  fact,  they  gasp  for 
breath  as  if  their  lungs  or  windpipe  are 
affected.  I  sold  off  every  old  chicken 
this  spring  and  started  with  a  new 
-Stock  last  summer.  They  had  the  same 
disease,  and  this  spring  they  are  start- 
-ing  out  the  same  way.  If  you  can  give 
me  any  valuable  information  please,  do 
«o.  I  lost  old  and  young  chickens  and 
turkeys  amounting  to  quite  a  sum  the 
past  spring  and  winter.  1  think  it  is  the 
roup.  What  do  you  think  of  it?  I  am 
a  subscriber  to  your  journal  and  tried 
some  of  the  remedies,  but  they  have 
failed  to  do  any  good." 

No  doubt,  in  the  above  case,  the  new 
flock  brought  on  the  farmi  contained  in- 
dividuals that  were  not  free  from  the 
disease.  Roup  shows  no  favor  and  is 
difficult  to  cure. 

When  roup  has  had  a  hold  on  a  farm 
the  germs  remain  in  the  soil  for 
months,  depending  on  the  kind  of  roup, 
however,  as  the.  term  is  used  to  apply 
to  consumption,  diphtheria  and  scrof- 
ula. The  entire  premises  should  be  dis- 
infected two  or  three  times,  drenching 
•the  houses,  floors  and  roosts,  ground, 
etc.,  with  a  mixture  made  of  a  pound 
each  of  copperas  and  blue  stone  (sul- 
phate of  copper)  dissolved  in  ten  gal- 
lons of  hot  water,  then  adding  a  quart 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Kill  all  the  birds 
and  get  others  that  are  known  to  be 
Jiealthy.  The  labor  of  handling  sick 
Jsirds  is  too  costly  when  the  whole 
flock  is  attacked. 


A  Genume  Wild  Goooier 


THE  INCUBATOR  CHICKS  DYING. 

If  our  readers  who  ha^-e  incubator 
chicks  would  spend  25  cents  for  "Illus- 
trator No.  2,"  they  would  save  many 
dollars,  but  they  first  lose  their  chicks, 
and  after  it  has  cost  them  quite  a  sum 
they  write  us.  Here  is  a  letter  from 
Kansas: 

"While  I  have  good  results  from  my 
incubator,  bringing  off  75  per  cent,  of 
strong,  healthy  chicks,  they  soon  begin 
taking  a  bowel  trouble,  get  pasty,  and 
continue  dying  off  rapidly.  Can  you 
please  suggest  a  preventive  or  remedy? 
I  feed  the  chicks  the  first  five  days 
boiled  eggs  and  rolled  bread  crumbs 
together;  after  the  first  five  days  I 
feed  them  corn,  bread  and  cut  oats.  IE 
you  can  give  me  some  remedy  to  stop 
or  prevent  the  bowel  trouble,  which  is 
constantly  reducing  my  fiock  of  little 
chicks,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged." 

We  do  not  kno-w  anything  that  will 
cause  bowel  disease  in  young-  chicks 
sooner  than  hard  boiled  eggs,  and  we 
ha"ve  specially  advised  against  such 
food.  It  may  be  given,  perhaps,  once  a 
week  only.  The  food  for  chicks  the 
first  week  should  be  millet  seed  and 
pin-head  oatmeal.  After  that  give  mil- 
let seed,  pin-head  oatmeal,  cracked 
corn,  cracked  wheat,  stale  bread,  meat, 
^ound  bone,  or  anything  else  in  the 
grain  lire  that  they  will  eat. 


SUCCESS   IN  HATCHING   WITH  AN 
INCUBATOR. 

S.  Lr.  Newham,  Manistee,  Mich. 

I  thoug-ht  I  would  write  and  tell  you 
about  the  success  I  had  with  the  hot 
water  incubator  I  built  after  your  plan. 
I  built  it  the  full  size,  and  after  experi- 
menting with  it  a  few  days  in  a  cellar, 
where  the  temperature  is  fifty  degrees 
nearly  all  the  time.  I  found  that  by 
drawing  out  two  pails  of  water  every 
eight  hours  and  putting  in  two  pails  of 
boiling  water  I  could  keep  the  tempera- 
ture at  103  degrees  all  the  time.  I  put 
in  lOS  eggs,  as  I  was  a  little  afraid  to 
try  any  more  than  that,  as  it  was  my 
first  experience  at  trying  to  run  an  in- 
cubator, as  it  was  February  and  eggs 
were  bringing  in  a  pretty  good  price. 
Well.  I  tested  them  out  the  eighth  day 
and  I  found  twenty-six  infertile  eggs, 
which  left  me  82  fertile  eggs,  from 
which  I  got  72  as  lively  little  chicks  as 
I  ever  saw.  I  also  found  during  the 
term  of  incubation  that  it  took  less  hot 
water  to  keep  up  the  103  degrees  to- 
ward the  last  than  it  did  at  first,  and  I 
am  well  satisfied  and  know  I  can  hatch 
just  as  many  fertile  eggs  as  a  high- 
priced  machine. 

I  brooded  my  chicks  in  one  of  the 
Champion  brooders,  and  I  am  so  well 
pleased  with  it  that  I  recommended  it 
to  my  neighbors,  and  I  shall  buy  one  or 
two  more  next  winter,  as  I  am  in  the 
business  to  stay  and  am  commencing 
small  and  shall  enlarge  as  I  gain  exper- 
ience. I  think  I  did  pretty  well  for  a 
green  hand,  and  I  think  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"  one  of  the  best  poultry  papers 
published;  I  would  not  do  without  it. 
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SCORE  CARD  OR  COMPARISON. 

Mr.  HenryA,  Jordan,  Dubiuiue,  Iowa, 
considers  that  we  ignore  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  score  card,  and  in 
order  that  we  may  give  the  facts  from 
our  point  we  present  Mr.  Jordan's  let- 
ter in  which  he  defends  score  cards,  as 
follows: 

"In  replying  to  Dr.  Schmidt's  com- 
plaint about  judging  poultry  by  com- 
parison why  do  you  ignore  the  point  of 
his  argument,  which  is  the  commercial 
value  of  his  score  card  from  a  judge 
who  has  a  reputation  as  such?  Dr. 
Schmidt  may  know  a  good  fowl  as 
well  as  Felch  or  Butterfield,  and  be  as 
capable  of  filling  out  a  score  card,  but 
the  buying  public  has  not  yet  acquired 
sufRcient  faith  in  human  nature  to 
take  any  man's  poultry  on  his  own 
biased  judgment.  The  score  card  tells 
at  a  glance  what  a  disinterested  poul- 
tryman  thinks  of  the  fowl  to  which  it 
is  attached,  and  to  an  advertiser  try- 
ing to  sell  poultry  to  strangers,  per- 
haps hundreds  of  miles  away,  it  is  a 
certificate  from  one  who  has  no  pos- 


\Ve  once  saw  a  celebrated  (?)  judge 
score  Dorkings  at  a  leading  show  and 
then  come  into  an  open  meeting  and 
remark  that  he  did  not  know  a  col- 
ored Dorking  hen  from  a  gray  Dorking 
hen.  He  is  still  judging,  and  does  it 
for  pay. 

We  once  saw  a  judge  give  a  big  score 
to  a  bird  at  one  show  and  score  it 
differently  at  another.  He  fell  back  on. 
"condition." 

Scoring  does  not  explain  the  value  of 
a  bird  or  give  the  best  points  in  fig- 
ures. A  Leghorn  may  be  cut  severely 
on  "condition"  and  "size" — lose  the- 
prize,  yet  be  the  best  bird  in  its  class- 
Further,  scoring  is  one-half  "guessing," 
and  the  judge  is  bold  because  the 
"kicker"  is  not  tolerated. 

When  it  comes  to  scoring  in  "halves" 
of  a  point,  and  then  carrying  birds  up 
to  95,  the  scoring  pr'jci:ss  is  really  ri- 
diculous.   We    have    seen    so  many 


out  the  winners.  The  judge  is  himself 
judged  by  the  spectators-.  Only  good, 
birds*  can  compete  on  the  comparison 
plan.  The  long  arrays  of  coops  of 
birds  "to  be  scored."  are  lacking. 

Many  a  poor  devil  has  sent  his  birds 
"to  be  scored"  and  sold  his  birds  on  the 
strength  of  the  score  card,  only  to 
find  that  the  judge  did  not  know  any 
more  about  it  than  any  one  else,  and 
that  the  same  bird  never  scored  the 
same  figure  twice. 

For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Jordan  we  take 
the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  by 
Mr.  Felch  on  some  judging  by  Mr. 
Russell,  and  it  just  about  shows  what 
scoring  amounts  to: 

"When  Mr.  Russell  disqualified  a 
White  Plymouth  Rock  pullet  for  a  sin- 
gle small  black  feather  (and  there  is  a 
doubt,  the  word  should  read  'feather'), 
he  followed  simply  a  part  of  the  law 
of  the  Standard  which  applies  espe- 


sible  object  in  using  deceit  of  the 
quality  of  stock  offered.  Very  likely 
the  judge  may  be  unable  to  score  the 
same  bird  twice  exactly  alike,  any  more 
than  I  can  write  this  paragraph  twice 
alike  without  copying;  but  the  card 
represents  the  best  judgment  of  the 
judge  at  the  time  of  issuing  the  card 
without  any  presumable  bias  for  or 
against  the  fowl  judged.  If  shows  are 
to  continue  they  not  only  give  the 
names  of  winners  among  exhibitors, 
but  must,  in  doing  so,  inform  those  who 
cannot  attend  every  show  and  see  for 
themselves  what  quality  of  birds  the 
winners  have  to  compete  with,  and 
give  those  who  lack  two  or  three  feath- 
ers fif  winning  some  sort  of  return  for 
having  helped  to  make  the  show  a  suc- 
cess. I  would  not  send  a  fowl  to  a 
show  where  the  comparison  system  is 
used,  for  even  if  I  win  I  cannot  tell  my 
prospective  customer  what  style  and 
quality  of  birds  I  beat.  Let  us  stick 
to  the  score  card  or  drop  the  shows." 

First,  we  will  state  that  under  the 
comparison  system  only  the  best  birds 
go  to  a  show,  while  under  the  score 
card  system  all  the  trash  is  sent  to  be 
scored. 

In  the  next  place  we  do  not  take  any 
stock  in  the  judging  of  "professional" 
judges  for  the.  reason  that  they  will 
judge  anything  and  everything,  even 
birds  that  they  never  saw. 


judges  favor  their  friends  that  to  put 
confidence  in  scoring  is  to  have  faith 
in  some  whose  judgment  we  would  not 
value  a  penny. 

We  would  not  give  five  cents  more  for 
a  bird  scoring  95  than  we  would  for 
one  scoring  80,  as  it  would  be  just  as 
likely  at  the  next  show  the  80-point 
bird  would  get  95  and  the  95-point  bird 
SO. 

Some  men  will  serve  as  professional 
judges  who  know  less  about  the  man- 
agement of  poultry  than  they  do  of 
anything  else,  who  never  had  more 
than  a  back-yard  of  fowls  in  their 
lives,  and  who  have  the  audacity  to 
sit  down  at  a  coop  and  read  up  a  breed 
while  judging  it. 

We  have  been  to  shows  for  many, 
many  years,  and  once  favored  the 
score  card,  but  we  have  seen  so  much 
rascality  with  score  cards,  so  much 
favoritism  and  so  much  "cheek,"  that 
we  long  ago  became  disgusted.  It 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  few  who  make 
money  by  it.  It  teaches  nothing  be- 
cause in  many  cases  the  score  is  false, 
and  moie  dissatisfaction  has  resulted 
from  it  than  from  any  other  source. 

With  comparison  any  one  can  pick. 


cially  in  this  case,  viz.:  'In  applying 
all  disqualifications,  it  shall  be  to  give 
the  specimen  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.' 

"Mr.  Russell  was  in  all  probability 
sorry,  and  felt  that  it  was  an  injustice 
to  the  specimen  to  disqualify  her.  If 
he  had  that  feeling,  he  surely  should 
not  have  disqualified  her;  for  he  failed 
in  the  law  applying  to  all  disqualifica- 
tions. After  the  general  laws  concern- 
ing disqualification  had  been  made,  in 
came  this  special  instruction  to  pro- 
tect the  specimen  from  any  particular 
case  of  injustice. 

"Had  I  been  judging  that  bird,  I 
should  have  passed  over  the  disqualifi- 
cation, and  let  her  win;  but  to  protect 
both  the  specimen  and  avert  any  con- 
flict between  me  and  another  judge,  I 
should  probably  have  pulled  the  feather 
out." 

So,  it  seems,  something  depends  on 
the  "feeling"  of  a  judge,  and  that  if  the 
score  card  does  not  describe  the  bird 
as  it  really  is  another  judge  boldly  says 
he  would  not  only  have  "passed  over 
the  disqualification  and  let  her  win," 
but  he  would  probably  have  "pulled 
the  feather  out."  So  judges  pull  out 
the  feathers.  And — the  score  card  is. 
"educational."  , 
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PULLETS  AND  LAYING. 

A  California  reader,  who  has  a  great 
many  pullets,  desires  to  know  about 
the  small  eg-gs  they  lay,  and  when  they 
will  moult,  etc.    Here  is  his  letter: 

"I  have  about  30  acres  of  lard,  and  18 
acres  in  orchard,  grain,  buildings  and 
oak  grove,  on  which  my  chickens  can 
run  and  do  no  harm  eleven  months  out 
of  twelve.  I  have  about  1700  young 
pullets  with  7.5  or  SO  old  hens.  Is  it  not 
better  for  me  to  allow  the  chickens  the 
30  acres  to  range  than  to  pen  them  up? 
Chicken  ranches  out  here  are  all  pens, 
but  my  chickens  can  do  no  harm  to  my 
fruit.  Would  you  advise  me  to  pen 
them  up?  I  feed  them  at  present  alto- 
gethei",  scattering  the  feed  over  about 
one  acre  of  land;  I  am  feeding  wheat 
mostly.  The  pullets  were  hatched  Jan- 
uary 13th,  1899,  February  9th,  1899, 
March  9th,  1899,  and  April  9th,  1899. 
They  have  good,  warm  houses,  plenty 
of  good  spring  water,  lots  of  shade, 
and  a  range  of  30  acres. 

"Can  you  tell  me  when  I  can  expect 
to  look  for  eggs  from  these  pullets? 
They  have  green  food  before  them  all 
the  time,  fresh  meat  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  and  plenty  of  oyster  shells.  I 
try  and  keep  them  clean  from:  lice, 
and  I  am  going  to  give,  every  chicken, 
big  and  little,  a  bath  of  coal  oil  mixture. 
The  weather  is  warm  out  here — 80  to 
86  at  noon  in  the  shade. 

"My  chickens  are  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns  and  a  few  Black 
Spanish.  I  have  been  told  that  my  first 
-and  second  hatch  would  moult  just 
when  eggs  were  forty-five  and  fifty 
cents  per  dozen.  That  will  be  next 
October  to  February.  How  long  will 
my  pullets  lay  small  eggs  before  they 
commence  to  lay  good  size  eggs,  the 
same  as  a  hen? 

"I  do  not  know  much  about  chickens, 
but  I  have  hatched  95  per  cent,  to  97 
per  cent,  and  raised  to  date  from  88 
per  cent,  to  02  per  cent,  of  what  I 
liave  hatched.  My  chickens  have  cost 
me  to  date  .?12.00.  also  paying  for  incu- 
"bator  .?40,  brooders  S15,  five  tons  of 
wheat  at  S20  per  ton.  All  the  eggs 
were  used  at  the  house,  and  I  have  on 
hand  16S6  puUetst,  76  old  hens  and  two 
roosters.  All  the  young  and  old  roos- 
ters are  sold  at  $7  and  §8,  broilers. 
34. 7.5  per  dozen,  eggs  at  17  cents  to  32 
cents  per  dozen.  I  can  sell  out  to-mor- 
row at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per  chicken, 
large  and  small,  if  the  pullets  will  lay 
good  sized  eggs  fromi  next  October  :o 
February.  I  want  to  keep  them,  for  I 
can  get  forty-five  and  fifty  cents  per 
dozen  for  eggs." 

Fowls  can  have  a  large  range,  and 
may  be  divided,  if  preferred,  without 
fences,  by  separating  them  in  lots  for  a 
few  days,  or  until  they  become  strang- 
ers to  each  other.  Then  the  birds  of 
each  fiock  will  keep  together  and  drive 
away  all  strange  birds. 

Pullets  hatched  In  February,  if  of 
Leghorn  blood,  will  probably  begin  to 
lay  about  July  or  August;  pullets  of 
large  breeds,  hatched  in  February,  will 
probably  lay  in  October. 

Sometimes  the  pullets  hatched  in 
February  begin  to  moult  in  October  or 
November,  but  such  cases  are  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  They  will 
not  moult  perhaps  until  the.  May  or 
June  of  the  next  year.  When  eggs  are 
small  the  pullets  are  beginning  rather 
young.  The  eggs  should  be  of  normal 
size  when  the  pullets  are  from  eight 
to  ten  months  old. 

ENLARGED  LIVERS. 

A  lady  at  Oak  Harbor  is  losing  her 
hens,  says  that  they  are  not  too  fat,  as 
she  does  not  feed  them  coo  match,  and 
requests  a  remedy.  She  says  in  her 
letter  as  follows: 

"We  have  many  chickens  that  die. 
They  first  get  lame  legs,  then  blue 
combs,  and  then  they  walk  slowly. 
When  they  die  we  open  them.  Each 
has  a  big  liver  with  white  spots  on  it 
as  large  as  marble  chunks.  We  have 
lost  many  chickens  with  that  kind  of 


disease.  The  most  of  the  hens  die  when 
they  want  to  sit.  We  do  not  feed  them 
too  much.  We  would  like  to  know 
what  the  matter  is.  They  are  one  or 
two  years  old.  and  we  have  not  any  old 
hens.  We  have  just  been  two  years  on 
the  island  and  raised  them  ourselves. 
Please  tell  me  the  remedy.  The  diar- 
rhea is  greenish,  color,  something  like 
sulphur." 

The  lady  should  have  given  her 
method  of  management,  as  she  asks  for 
information  but  gives  no  details. 

We  think  she  is  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing that  her  fowls  are  not  too  fat. 
Hens  over  18  or  24  months  old  fatten 
more  readily  than  pullets.  She  should 
remove  the  m.ales  at  once. 

When  the  liver  of  a  fowl  is  found  en- 
larged after  death  it  is  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  some  error  in  feeding.  Either 
the  fowls  receive  too  much  or  they  are 
allowed  a  diet  mostly  of  grain.  Thej' 
may  also  need  more  exercise.  During 
the  summer  season  it  is  better  not  to 
give  any  food  at  all,  compelling  the 
hens  to  forage  for  all  they  receive. 

WHY  DO  THEY  NOT  LAY. 

At  Arnot,  Pa.,  a  reader  has  twelve 
fowls,  and  he  says  they  do  not  lay.  In 
the  following  he  states  the  circum- 
stances and  we  present  the  facts  for 
consideration: 

"Kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
hens.  Six  pullets  were  hatched  in  SeiJ- 
tember,  1898,  and  have  never  laid  an 
egg.  Three  pullets  earlier  hatched,  and 
three  old  hens,  laid  about  25  eggs  in  a 
year.  I  feed  in  the  morning  and  night. 
I  give  25  pounds  of  corn  per  week,  and 
25  of  wheat  the  next  week.  I  also  give 
oyster  shells  crushed.  They  are  shut 
in  a  12x15  feet  run.  They  are  pure 
White  Plymouth  Rocks." 

The  late  pullets  were  caught  by  the 
cold  winter  and  have  not  matured.  In 
addition  the  whole  lot  have  been  closely 
confined  and  fed  on  grain  only,  and 
heavily  at  that. 

The  six  late  pullets,  three  hens  and 
three  early  pullets — twelve  in  all— in  a 
yard  12x15  feet  have,  been  given  over 
three  and  a-half  pounds  of  grain  every 
day. 

Fowls  should  not  be  expected  to  lay 
when  they  receive  enormous  quantities 
of  grain  and  no  other  food,  for  the 
reason  that  the  egg  materials  are  not 
in  the  food.  Even  in  the  coldest 
weather  a  pint  of  grain  to  a  dozen 
fowls  is  sufficient,  provided  they  also 
receive  meat,  bulky  food  and  a  variety. 
The  egg  is  composed  of  various  sub- 
stances, and  the  hens  cannot  lay  if  the 
food  is  not  varied. 


SOME  HARD  QUESTIONS. 

A  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  reader  sends 
us  quite  a  number  of  questions,  and 
some  of  them  are  "posers."  But  these 
questions  interest  many,  and  here  they 
are: 

"What  is  the  best  cure  for  roup  on 
little  and  big  chickens?  What  is  the 
best  cure  for  gapes?  What  makes  my 
little  chickens  die  so?There  are  not  anv 
lice  or  mites.  \\Tiat  makes  my  chickens 
sleep  all  the  time  and  die  sleeping?  Is 
it  good  for  them  or  not?  Is  there  arv 
remedy  for  them,  and  if  so  what  is  it? 
It  looks  to  me  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
raise  little  chickens  in  Mav  or  June; 
What  about  it? 

"What  is  a  good  cure  for  a  hen's  eat- 
ing e5:g-s  when  she  is  sitting? 

"What  is  best  to  breai  a  hen  from 
picking  chicks  that  are  not  her  own, 
and  what  is  the  best  way  to  break  a 
hen  up  from  sitting? 

"What  are  some  of  the  best  foods  for 
little  chickens  and  also  for  laying  hens, 
which  will  also  keep  them  healthy? 

"Is  gravel,  sand  and  dirt  the  best  for 
floor  in  chicken  houses  for  roost  and 
laying  hens? 


"Please  tell  me  the  secrets  in  raising 
chickens  and  keeping  them  healthv  and 
free  from  all  sickness.  These  are  great 
questions  to  me  and  to  my  success  in 
life,  and  I  would  like  to  have  an  an- 
swer to  all  at  your  earliest  conveni- 
ence." 

We  believe  that  what  he  supposes  to 
be  roup  and  gapes  are  due  to  the  largo 
head  lice.  Whenever  chicks  have  what 
is  termed  the  "sleepy  disease,"  look 
close  to  the  skin  of  the  heads  and 
necks,  and  then  rub  on  a  little  melted 
lard. 

The  best  cure  for  a  "sitting"  hen  that 
eats  eggs  is  to  cut  off  her  head.  To 
prevent  egg  eating  have  the  nest  ten 
inches  off  the  floor  and  just  large 
enough  for  the  hen  to  walk  in  from  the 
front. 

To  break  a  hen  of  sitting  put  her  in  a 
coop  with  a  slat  bottom,  raised  six 
inches  from  the  ground. 

The  "best"  foods  should  be  a  variety 
—grain,  meat,  chopped  gi-ass,  etc. 

There  are  no  "secrets"  in  raising 
poultry.  We  are  trying  to  give  all  we 
know  in  every  issue.  How  to  properly 
manage  depends  on  the  man,  the  loca- 
tion, the  climate,  etc.,  and  could  not 
be  stated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  in 
a  whole  issue  of  a  paper,  because  what 
is  good  for  one  is  not  for  another. 


FEEDLNG  BROODER  CHICKS. 

A  Missouri  reader  has  65  chicks  in  a 
brooder,  and  states  that  they  show 
signs  of  leg  weakness,  the  brooder  be- 
ing top  heat.    He  says: 

"I  am  a  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper  and  thought  I  would  write  to  vou 
about  my  young  chickens.  Two  "are 
showmg  signs  of  leg  weakness  in  a  top 
heat  brooder.  I  feed,  the  first  week 
cracked  wheat,  and  then  whole  wheat 
plenty  of  grit  and  fresh  water.  The 
brooder  is  20x29  inches  with  a  run  8x4 
feet  m  a  house.  The  chickens  are  fifteen 
days  old.  I  have  65  chicks  in  a 
brooder.  Do  you  think  the  brooder  will 
do  to  raise  them  in.  or  is  it  too  much 
bottom  heat  or  too  many  chicks  in  the 
brooder?" 

The  difficulty  is  that  wheat  alone  will 
not  answer.  Give  millet  seed  and  pin- 
head  oat  meal  the  first  week,  and  then 
add  cracked  wheat,  stale  bread,  chop- 
ped grass,  and  allow  a  mess  of  cooked 
lean  meat  twice  a  week,  or  use  the 
ordinary  ground  meat. 


CAUSE  OF  SOREHEAD. 

Bulletin  152  of  the  Xorth  California 
Experiment  Station  says:  Sorehead  is 
a  serious  drawback  to  poultry  raisers 
in  the  South,  and  if  the  disease  strikes 
a  fiock  during  June  or  July,  nothing 
could  do  the  fowls  more  damage,  as  it 
is  extremely  contagious,  apparently 
well  fowls  one  day  covered  with  sores 
on  the  head  the  next.  The  cause  of 
sore  head  yet  remains  a  mystery, 
though  there  seems  to  be  a  prevailing 
opinion  that  it  is  caused  by  impurities 
in  the  blood.  That  opinion  is  sustained 
by  the  writer's  experience,  as  follows: 
Several  years  since,  over  100  fowls, 
both  old  and  j-oung,  succumbed  to  the 
disease  in  his  yards,  and  neighbors 
also  lost  great  numbers.  The  next  sea- 
son, March  1,  I  began  mixing  powdered 
sulphur  in  morning  food  for  all  fowls 
three  times  per  week  (one-half  pint  to 
each  half  gallon  of  food)  and  adding 
twice  per  week  one-quarter  pint  ep- 
som  salts  to  each  gallon  of  drinking 
water,  continuing  the  same  until  about 
October  1.  Since  that  time  I  have  had 
no  cases,  yet  neighbors  who  did  r.ot  use 
any  precautions  buried  their  fowls 
daily.  Sore  head  in  winter  is  indeed  a 
rare  occurrence,  and  that  is  another  in- 
dication that  stagnant  blood  is  reallv 
the  prime  cause  of  the  disease.  Sul- 
phur and  salts  both  act  on  the  s>-stem 
of  the  fowl,  cleansing  it  from  almost 
any  lingering  disease  eerms. 
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FEATHER  DRESSING. 

Having  had  the  pleasure  of  viewing, 
by  kind  permission,  a  feather  dressing- 
factory,  I  thought  it  might  perhaps  be 
interesting  to  most  of  our  readers  to 
give  a  short  account  of  the  process  of 
feather  dressing.  It  has  often  been  re. 
marked  in  our  hearing  that  feathers  are 
baked,  as  is  often  done  in  the  country 
by  those  who  keep  a  few  fowls,  when 
they  have  accumulated  sufficient  feath- 
ers to  make  a  pillow  or  cushion,  they 
put  them  into  the  oven  and  make  them- 
bone  dry,  or  in  other  words  dry  out  all 
the  animal  fat,  after  which  they  are 
ready  for  use.  But  this  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent method  to  that  adopted  by  the 
feather  dressing  factories,  as  I  will  en- 
deavor to  describe.  The  system  adopt- 
ed as  such  is  certainly  done  in  a  much 
more  wholesome  and  perfect  manner 
than  it  is  possible  for  a  person  in  pri- 
vate life  to  do.  In  the  first  place  the 
feathers  go  into  the  factory  just  as 
they  are  plucked  from  the  fowl  (the 
short  body  feathers  only,  of  course); 
these  are  placed  in  a  tank  of  water, 
specially  prepared,  where  they  are 
thoroughly  washed,  and  all  dirt,  etc., 
rinsed  from  them,  the  dirty  water  then 
being  allowed  to  pass  away.  After  the 
feathers  have  been  well  cleansed  they 
are  transferred  from  the  tank  to  an  im- 
mense perforated  baein,  which,  after 
the  feathers  are  placed  in,  revolves 
with  a  terrific  velocity,  almost,  drying 
the  feathers  aeain  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time.  They  are  then  transferred  to 
very  large  steam  cylinders,  which 
travel  round  at  a  slow,  even  pace,  with 
a  steam  pressure  of  some  200  degrees; 
by  the  travelling  of  these  cylinders  the 
feathers  are  kept  continually  on  the 
move  until  they  are  perfectly  dry. 

After  the  feathers  have  been  per- 
fectly dried  in  these  cylinders,  they  are 
taken  out.  looking  beautifully  clean, 
and  are  light  and  soft  to  the  touch,  and 
one  would  think  they  were  at  once 
ready  for  use,  but  this  is  not  so,  for 
they  are  then  transferred  to  a  dusting 
machine,  which  again  revolves  at  a  ter- 
rific speed,  and  is  entirely  covered  in 
.with  a  perforated  casing.  By  this 
means  the  feathers  are  kept  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  agitation,  and  every  par- 
ticle of  dust  which  may  perchance  have 
adhered  to  themi  is  eradicated.  It  also 
at  the  same  time,  with  its  revolution, 
opens  and  forms  the  feathers  into  their 
natural  just  slightly  curled  state,  as 
they  were  before  being  put  into  the 
washing-tank,  but  minus  the  dirt  and 
animal  fat.  The  feathers  are  trans- 
ferred to  this  dusting  machine  by 
means  of  a  pit;  when  they  are  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  pit  the  suction  or 
current  of  air  from  the  fan  drawing 
them  .  down.  After  the  feathprs  are 
thus  thoroughly  freed  from  dirt  and 
opened  out  into  their  natural  form  they 
are  carried  into  a  shaft  by  means  of  a 
current  of  air  and  throwni  from  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft  into  a  lobby  or  pas- 
sage, being  sorted  as  to  the  quality  of 
the.  feathers  at  the  same  time,  the  ma- 
chine used  being  so  constructed  that  it 
throws  the  best  quality  of  feathers, 
which  are  lightest,  son-'e  distance  away, 
while  the  second  qi'ality  drop  just  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  machine  It  is 
indeed  marvellous  how  accurately  this 
i.s  done,  as  can  be  judged  by  taking  up 
a  handful  of  both  oualities,  one  in  each 
hand,  to  feel  the  difference. 

From  these  passases  the  feathers  p.re 
removed,  each  quality  being  kept  sep- 
arate, onito  long  canvas  tables,  some  60 
feet  in  length  and  feet  or  4  feet  wide, 
for  the  final  sorting;  that  is,  to  pick 
out  any  long  or  even  short  wing  or  tail 
feathers  v.-hich  may  have  perchance 
got  in  amongst  the  smaller  body  feath- 
ers; the  feather.s  being  scantily  si)read 
over  these  tables  for  a  final  scrutiny 
by  a  number  of  girls  standing  down 
each  side  of  the  tfjble.  one  being  posted 
at  the  end  for  a  final  scrutiny  before 
the  feathers  drop  into  the  receptacle 
placed  for  them.  It  wa.s  interesting  to 
note  the  dexterity  with  which  the  sort- 
ing girls  detected  and  remtjved  the  in- 
ti  iidirg  feathers. 

From  these  sorting  rooms  the  feath- 
ers are  removed  to  what  is  known  as 
the  mixing  room.  Here  the  various 
oualitie.s  of  feathers  are.  mixed  to  mak'^ 
the  different  prices  at  which  firms  wish 
to  be  supplied.  It  is  necessary  that 
these  rooms  should   be   kept  scrupu- 
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lously  clean,  as,  since  the  cleaning-  and 
dressing  of  the  feathers  is  completed,  it 
is  expedient  to  allow  no  dirt  or  dust  to 
get  amongst  them.  The  mixing  rooms 
are  highly  interesting,  as  here  we  see 
the  various  kinds  of  down  and  feathers, 
the  goose,  duck,  and  different  kinds  of 
fowls'  feathers.  The  light  are  much 
more  valuable  than  the  dark,  and 
France  is  far  in  advance  of  England 
for  the  production  of  light  feathers. 

I  cannot  close  this  article  without 
remarking  that  it  seems  somiewhat 
strange  that  such  factories  as  these 
should  have  to  purchase  so  many 
feathers  abroad,  considering  that  poul- 
try, etc.,  are  so  largely  bred  in  Eng- 
land, one  factory  alone  purchasing  five, 
or  even  as  many  as  ten  tons  of  feath- 
ers at  one  order  from  such  places  as 
America,  Russia,  Gertnany,  France, 
etc.,  because  they  cannot  get  a  suffi- 
cient supply  in  England.  Such  a  fact 
somewhat  reflects  on  our  poultry 
breeders  that  more  attention  is  not 
given  to  it.  as  there  must  be  many 
feathers  wasted,  the  S'ale  of  which 
miorht  assist  in  making  poultry-keep- 
ing remunerative.  The  point  is  cer- 
tainly well  worth  the  consideration  of 
poulti-j'  keepers,  and  especially  so  in 
the  case  of  those  who  make  poultry- 
keeping  a  business. — J.  Robson,  in 
"Feathered  World." 


think  the  price  obtained  will  both, 
please  and  pay  you.  It  is  a  fair  mar- 
ket price,  and  on  a  par  with  the  pres- 
ent rates  for  Surrey  chickens.  For 
small  weekly  arrivals  I  venture  to 
think  the  price  could  be  maintained, 
but  anticipate  that  large  consignments 
would  bring  the  figure  down  to  seven 
pence  (14  cents)  per  pound." 

The  chickens  when  put  up  to  fatten 
were  worth  about  50  cents  per  pair. 
The  food  consumed  per  pair  during 
the  fattening  cost  31  cents,  making  a 
total  cost  of  81  cents  per  pair,  with- 
out allowing  anything  for  the  labor  of 
attending  them.  The  packing  cases 
cost  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  pair,  and 
the  transportation  and  selling  charges 
would  cost  in  the  usual  course  of  busi- 
ness for  such  chickens  not  more  than 
22  cents  per  pair,  a  total  of  11.06,  leav- 
ing 70  cents  per  pair  for  the  labor  and 
profit. — Farmers'  Advocate.. 


Buff  Ply.  Rocks  and  Buff  Wyandottes-  An- 
nual closinu  OUT  siile  of  vearliny  breeders.  l*heni>iu- 
enal  bKrcains.  They  nave  a  WORLD  HKXUWNEl) 
KKPUTATlo.N'  as  V(jn  must  know.  Wrile. 

J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester,  N.  Y.    iBo-t  B). 


THE  SHIPMENTS   OF   FAT  POULTRY. 

Returns  have  been  received  by  the 
Canadian  Mindster  of  Agriculture  from 
one  of  the  trial  shipments  of  fattened 
chickens  sent  to  Liverpool  from  the 
Dominioni  Government  Poultry  Fatten- 
ing Station,  at  Carleton  Place,  Ont. 
These  chickens  were  sent  in  cold  stor- 
age, via  St.  John  to  Liverpool,  where 
they  met  with  ready  sale  at  16  cents 
per  pound  wholesale.  The  chickens 
were  sent  plucked  but  not  drawn,  and 
weighed,  on  an  average,  five  and  one- 
half  pounds  each,  which  would  make 
the  wholesale  price  per  pair  11.76. 

The  chickens  were  landed  in  first- 
class  condition.  The  following  extracts 
from  a  letter  from  the  consignee  will 
indicTtc  what  the  prospects  are  for  a 
further  development  of  this  trade: — 
"I  was  a.greeably  surprised  at  the  all- 
round  excellence  of  your  small  experi- 
mental shipment  of  Canadian  capon.s. 
On  opening  the  cases  the  birds  were 
found  to  be  in  beautiful  condition,  and 
Iiresented  a  most  salable  appearance. 
After  the  birds  were  uncased  I  hung 
one,  to  find  how  long  it  would  retain  its 
bright  appearance,  and  found  that  it 
became  milky  white.  In  color  as  soon  a.s 
the  bird  had  dried  out  of  the  chilled 
state.  To-day,  five  days  later.  It  is  as 
nice  looking  as  a  fresh-killed  bird.  I 


It  will  keep  your  chickens  Ftronp  and  heaJtliy.  It 
ivlll  make  yourifr  pullets  lay  early.  Worth  its  \\ci(flil 
In  (jold  for  nioultlii^  hens,  and  prevents  all  diseases.  It- 
Ls  absolutely  pure.  Hijjhlv  concentrated.  In  quantity 
oosld  only  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day,   No  other  kind  like  lU 


Therefore,  no  matter  what  kind  of  food  yon  use,  mix 
w  ith  It  daily  .Sheridan's  Powder,  cnherwise.  your  profit 
this  fall  and  winter  will  be  lost  when  the  price  for  ^VVA 
is  very  high.  It  assures  perfect  as«,iinilation  of  the  food 
elements  needed  to  prcwuce  health  and  form  egge.  It 
is  sold  by  druggists,  grocers,  feed  dealeis  or  by  mall, 

It'yon  can'tget  it  sentt  to  ns.  Ask  finst 

One  pack,  lis  cts.  live  gl.  Ijirfc  2-lb.  can  SI-'.2'i.  Six  can* 
£ip.  paid.  8-i-  Sample  of  Best  Poi-ltbv  Pafeb  sent  free. 
L  S.JOHNSON  &  CO., 22  Custom  Houie  St,  Boston,  Mooa 
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^DISEASE  THAT  STICKS. 

Disease  may  be  "in  the  blood,"  and 
an  apparently  well  fowl  may  be  from 
a  family  afflicted  T\-ith  disease,  spread- 
ing it  to  others.  The  following-  letter 
shows  how  a  poultryman  at  Toledo, 
Wash.,  brought  disease  into  his  fiock 
with  a  bird  that  is  even  in  better  health 
than  those  to  which  he  communicated 
the  disease: 

•'I  received  a  trio  of  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburgs  from  a  noted  breeder  in 
Ohio,  and  when  I  took  the  cock  fromi 
the  shipping  coop  I  thought  he  had  the 
roup,  as  he  coughed,  wheezed,  and  ex- 
pelled a  fluid  from  the  nose  and  mouth 
and  had  white  ulcers  in  his  mouth, 
but  as  soon  as  I  gave  him  some  grain 
to  eat  he  ate  and  hopped  around  as 
lively  as  the  others.  I  have  had  them 
over  two  months,  and  now  the  ulcers 
have  disappeared,  but  he  coughs  and 
acts  like  a  person  with  the  asthma. 
The  nose  is  clogged  and  there  is  a 
gurgling  in  the  throat,  but  he  is  as 
lively  as  any  Hamburg  and  eats  any- 
thing he  can  get.  He  is  in  the  next  pen 
to  some  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  has 
imparted  the  disease  to  them,  and  they 
are  the  ones  I  care  the  most  about.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  the  disease 
is  and  a  cure  for  it.  I  cannot  find  any- 
thing in  my  poultry  books  that  has  any 
effect  on  them  as  a  cure." 

The.  above  is  a  case  in  which  two 
pullets  with  a  miale  were  not  affected 
by  the  disease,  although  they  came 
with  him,  while  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  in  the  next  pen  have  become 
affected.  The  disease  is  roup,  but 
whether  tuberculosis,  cacarrhal,  or  of  a 
scrofulous  form  cannot  be  stated  with- 
out an  examination.  . 

No  one  should  keep  a  bird  an  hour, 
when  it  comes  from  some  other  place, 
if  it  shows  even  the  slightest  indication 
of  disease,  as  there  is  no  knowing  the 
nature  of  the  disease  until  it  fully  de- 
velops, and  then  it  may  be  too  late  if 
it  is  of  a  contagious  character.  Some 
birds  are  "immunes,"  and  escape  all 
diseases  w-hile  others  are  easily  af- 
fected. No  bird  is  exempt,  but  there 
are  some  families  am.ong  all  breeds 
that  are  hardier  than  others.  In  breed- 
ing, over-feeding  and  exposure  will  af- 
fect the  breeds.  Roup  has  been  known 
to  prevail  in  yards  in  which  certain 
families  quickly  succumbed,  while  other 
birds  that  roosted,  ate  and  drank  with 
-hem  showed  no  signs  of  disease.  A 
bird  may  have  the  roup  sometimes, 
spread  the  disease,  live  to  an  old  age, 
be  apparently  hearty  and  vigorous, 
and  yet  cause  the  death  of  many  others 
that  are  more  easily  affected  by  the 
disease. 

SPASMS  IN  CHICKS. 

A  peculiarity  with  some  hatches  is 
that  there  will  be  some  chicks  that 
throw  their  heads  back,  tumble  over, 
and  appear  to  have  spasms,  as  de- 
scribed  by  a  letter  from  Louisville, 
Ohio,  as  follows: 

"Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  chicks?  In  three  successive 
hatches  with  my  hens  I  have  had  a 
number  of  chicks  that  have  apparently 
spasms;  they  throw  their  heads  to  one 
side,  then  back,  and  over  they  go  on 
their  backs,  and  they  will  kick  and 
flounder  around,  cannot  get  up,  nor 
can  they  stand  up  when  set  on  their 
feet.  They  are  in  this  condition  imme- 
diately after  comine  out  of  the  shell 
and  they  are  invariably  large,  Aigorous 
chicks  of  the  Barred  PljTnouth  Rock 
breed." 

We  have  noticed  such  cases  hundreds 
of  times,  but  have  never  seen  it  among 
any  but  chicks  of  the  Plymouth  Rock 
breed.  This  is  a  curious  fact  and  indi- 
cates that  there  is  some  inherent  ten- 


dency or  susceptibility  to  the  difficulty. 
We  have  also  noticed  that  it  happens 
mostly  with  chicks  from  eggs  laid  by 
very  fat  hens.  There  is  no  cure  and 
such  chicks  should  be  destroyed. 


THE  INCUBATOR  CHICKS  DIED. 

A  reader  at  Freeport,  Kansas,  bought 
an  incubator  and  did  not  have  success. 
He  writes  us  for  information,  but  we 
give  his  experience  as  he  states  it,  as 
follows: 

"This  is  my  first  year  with  you,  so  I 
am  quite  green  in  the  poultry  business, 
but  think  if  you  live  to  edit  your  valu- 
able paper  and  I  live  to  read  it  I  will 
surely  learn  something  of  the  poultry 
business  as  I  grow  older.  We  (that  is, 
my  wife  and  I),  have  been  raisincr 
chickens  for  our  own  use  on  the  farm 
for  several  years,  the  good  old  way, 
and  we  have  had  fair  success,  but  we 
have  also  had  lots  of  trouble  with  pests 
of  all  kinds;  so  we  thought  we  would 
try  to  overcome  some  of  them.  We 
purchased  a'  hot-water  200-egg  incuba- 
tor, have  set  800  eggs,  and  hatched  300 
chicks,  and  we  will  have  90  of  them  to 
tell  the  tale  is  they  stop  dying. 

"Now,  I  read  the  'Poultry  Keeper'  of 
some  haAing  good  success,  so  I  thought 
I  would  send  and  get  the  special  issues 
of  you  and  see  if  the  trouble  is  in  the 
feeding  and  brooding  or  if  it  is  in  our 
old  stock. 

"I  have  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
get  new  males  every  year  from  my 
neighbor,  and  he  gets  new  males  every 
year;  so,  do  you  think  my  stock  is  in- 
bred enough  to  weaken  them,  or  are 
the  incubator  chicks  hard  to  raise? 

"I  do  not  condemn  the  machine,  for  it 
may  be  all  right  and  the  trouble  be 
with  us,  or  in  the  egps,  so  we  have  set 
a  few  hens  to  see  if  we  can  do  any 
better  with  them.  We  have  a  nine  feet 
hot  air  brooder  and  can  keep  the  chicks 
warm  enough,  and  have  tried  fiaked 
oats,  bran,  and  corn  bread  for  feed, 
and  still  they  die.  so  we  hardly  know 
'where  we  are  at.'  " 

Our  correspondent  left  out  the  things 
he  should  have  stated,  among  them 
how  he  operated  the  incubatoB  and 
how  he  keeps  his  hens. 

There  is  a  disposition  to  do  too  much 
with  an  incubator.  It  should  be  left 
alone  rather  than  handled  too  much. 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  hens  are  fat 
and  the  fault  with  the  eggs.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  give  advice  when  no 
details  are  sent  us. 

One  point  is  that  instead  of  taking 
our  advice  and  getting  our  illustrator 
No.  2  (All  About  Incubators),  our  cor- 
respondent saves  25  cents  aitd  sends  for 
it  after  losing  500  eggs  and  210  chicks, 
which  loss  he  sustains  and  then  writes 
us.    It  is  a  mistake  made  by  many. 


LICE  AND  BAD  LUCK 

Keep  your  poultry  free  frnm  lice  and  you  will 
have  no  trouble  witli  otiier  diseases. 

PIKE'S  LICE  DESTROYER 

■will  kill  the  lice  and  mites  or  money  refunded. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 

SPRAenE  COMMISSION  CO.. 
21$  Sontb  Water  Street,       Clilcago,  Ul> 


Quickly  sftcnred.  OUS  FEE  DTTE  'WHEN  PATENT 
OBTAINED.  Send  model,  sket-ch  or  photo,  with  I 
ies^ription  for  free  report  a5  to  pat-entability.  48-PAOE  I 
HAND-BOOK  FKEE.  Contains  references  and  full  I 
inf  irmation.  WErTE  FOR  COPT  OP  OUH  SPECIAL 
OFFEB.  Itisthemostliberal  proposition  ever  made  by  [ 
3  patent  attorney,  and  EVERY  INVENTOR  SHOULD  | 
READ  IT  before   applying    for  patent.    Address  : 


PATENT  LAWYERS, 
LeDroltBldg.,  WASHINGTON,  D. 


$C  Hand  Bone,  Shei;, Corn 
O  d.  Grit  Mill  for  Poultrymen. 
Dalgy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

.    Cironlar  and  testimonials  Free. 
WIXSON  BROS.,      £aston.  Pa. 

Brabason's  Poultry  GQide  and  Catalog 

It's  a  beauty'.  '  Cuts  of  fowb  drawn  from 
life.    Price  of  fowls  and  eggs.    Also  34 
years  in  the  poultr>'  yard.    Catalog  and 
Buyers  Guide  all  for  10c   J.  R.  BRABAZON.Sr. 
Finest  on  earth.      Glenview  Farm,  Delavan,  Wis. 

"—VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
Absolutely  self-regiilatine. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  lirst-class  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
GEO.  ERTEL  CO..  Ouincy,!!!. 

4  Great  Mistake 

it  would  be  to  purchase  an  incu- 
bator or  Brooder  witho.it  first 
g-etting  a  copy  of  our  148-page 
catalo^e.  Jt  costs  6c.  but  is 
worth  a  dollar  to  you  for  the 
poultry*  information  it  contains. 
t  >  say  nothing  of  the  pointers  it 
zives  you.  Send  for  it  at  once. 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO..  Box    47.  Des Moines,  la. 


loultry  Suoplies 


H  leeverythingthatt«nds  to  make  the  poultry 
business  pleasant  and  profitable.  Bone  Cut- 
ters, Incubatorp,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Grit,  Meat 
Meals  Beef  *orap.  Bone.  Drinking  Fountains, 
Poultry  Nt  ttlnjf,  Condition  Powder,  etc. 
nilTPinUCD  UIV  ready  tor  use— the  great  wmter 
bill  uLUlLlI  nfll  preenfood.  gl.ToperlOO  lb.  sack. 
Send  for  illustrated  eatalojtue  FREE  to  all  inquirers. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  20  Ellicott  Street,  Suffalo-.  N.  Y. 

Poultry  Do  Have 

T?ie-s€  diseases.    The  first  is  what  diphtheria  i<5  to 
— _       ■  ■  »    human  beings,  and  closely  allied  to  that 
Pi  disease.   Sifmptoms  are,  sneezing-  like  a 
'  cold;  slight  watering  of  the  eyes;  run- 
CANiSa,     ning  at  the  nostrils,  severe  inflammation 
Ehenma^i'Ttt  throat,  canker,  swollen  head  and 

'  eruptions  on  head  and  face,   A  breeder 
LSS        of  flffhring  same  fowl  which  from 
wTTT'  A  vvrve*'^   their  habits,  are  more  liabJe  to  roup  than 
WEASITSSo.  others,  jrives  us  a  TREATME\T. 
which  he  says  is  a  Positively  Sure  Cure  for  ih© 


JOHNSON'S 

Anodyne  Lininrient 

Spac«  here  will  not  permit  givin,-:  his  full  directions  for 
Vizz-  Cend  to  us  for  full  particulars,  bj'  mail,/ree.  It 
also  cures  all  Bowel  Complaints,  Leg  Weakness  and 
EheumatiG  Lameness  like  m.ig:c.  So'.-",  everywhere 
Frice.  3.^c..  6  bottles,  S2-00.  E.'spress  paid  Pamphlet  free, 
I  S.  JOHXSO-N  &.  CO..  22  Custom  Hou;^-  St.,  Boston,  JIasa 


be  of  value  must  be 
backed  by  continued 
■worthy  deeds.  The 

Prairie  State 
Incubators 
and  Brooders 

^have    increased  their 
I  first  premiums  to  200  in 
\  competition    -svith  the 
1  best.    Send  for  1S98  cat- 
■  yAalogue,  gi\-ing  full  de 
scription.  Handsome 
^  colored  plates. 

We  year  rant  every 
machine. 

^  Praire StatelncVtorCo 
Homer  Citv.  Pa. 


DOLLAR  EGGS  %4 

Aft^r  Jane  1st.,  eggs  from  all  yards  One  Uollar 
per  15  from  our  best  prize  stock  and  packed  with 
same  care  that  earlv  orders  received  at  full  price. 

OrU  BKEEftS:  Barred,  White  and  KnfTPL 
Kocks,  Lt.  Brahmas,  Lantrshans.  Buff  Cochins, 
White  Wyandoites.  Buff  and  Brown  Le^rhorns,  Pe- 
kln  Docks.    Fifteen   years  a  sucfessful  breeder. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES'  ^ 

Biggest,  best  and  cheapest  stock  in  the  L  nu«d  Slates.  ' 

Xissly's  Poultry  Annoal  and  catalogue  of  "Every- 
thing  for  the  Ponltrj-  Yard"  is  a  lOL'-paee  book,  il- 
lustrated and  full  of  information,  valuable  chapters 
on  feed  and  care  of  poultry,  treat- 
)  ment  of  diseases,  etc.,  andtellsall  ' 
I  about  '*31ichiC7Ui  Poultry  Farm"  i 
1  itsstock,  etc.  Don't  miss  it.  Sent/ 
f  for  4c.  in  stamps.  Address, 
GEO.  4.  MSSLV, 
16  Adrian  St.,  Saiiae,  Mlcb. 
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THE  CHICKS  IN  BROODERS. 

A  lady  at  Greenville  Hills,  Conn., 
loses  her  chicks  in  the  brooder,  and  she 
desires  to  know  the  cause.  We  give 
her  letter  in  order  to  help  others  who 
may  have,  the  same  difficulties: 

"I  have  a  hatcher  and  brooder.  At 
my  first  hatch  I  grot  but  21  chicks  and 
I  have  lost  19  of  them  through  not  un- 
derstanding- how  to  run  it.  They  get 
the  vents  pasted  up  and  then  die.  I 
have  put  in  2S  more  now,  and  for  four 
days  they  have  been  as  lively  as  crick- 
ets, but  now  I  notice  them  drooping.  I 
give  the  same  feed  to  the  chicks  with 
the  hens  and  they  seem  all  right,  so  I 
do  not  think  it  can  be  the  feed.  Could 
you  give  me  any  points  on  how  to  run 
the  brooder?  I  lay  the  thermometer 
on  the  floor  in  the  hover  and  run  it  at 
90  degrees.  I  feed  moistened  cracker 
crumbs,  Johnny-cake,  oat  flakes  and 
cracked  corn,  and  change  the  water 
twice  a  day." 

We  do  not  know  how  a  thermometer 
can  be  placed  in  a  brooder  to  prove 
satisfactory,  as  the  temperature  on  the 
floor  will  not  be  the  same  as  that  above 
the  chicks.  A  thermometer  is  not 
needed.  If  the  chicks  in  the  brooder 
spread  out,  and  do  not  crowd,  the 
warmth  is  about  correct,  but  if  they 
crowd  they  are  not  warm  enough.  It 
is  possible  you  have  the  heat  too  high 
or  too  low.  The  chicks  with  hens, 
perhaps,  get  grass.  At  all  events  give 
a  little  meat  cooked  in  the  bread  as 
well  as  finely  cut  'grass.  A  white 
clover  sod  for  them  to  pick  over  is  ex- 
cellent. Avoid  the  flaked  oats  and  give 
millet  seed  and  pinhead  oatmeal  in- 
stead, allowing  small  grit  also. 


WHEN  THE  CHICK  KICKS  THE  THER= 
MOMETER. 

When  a  chicks  that  comes  out  of  a 
fertile  egg  against  which  the  ther- 
mometer in  an  incubator  is  placed, 
what  must  the  operator  do?  That  is 
something  an  Omaha  reader  desires  to 
know  and  writes  as  follows: 

'We  have  just  made  our  first  attempt 
with  an  incubator,  and  only  got  25 
chicks  out  of  100  eggs.  We  are  not  the 
least  bit  d'scouraged,  but  would  like  a 
little  light    n  one  or  two  things. 

"The  the. .-  ometer  was  against  a  fer- 
tile egg  ard  registered  105  just  before 
the  chickens  were  hatched.  Shortly 
after  it  only  registered  y9,  but  we  be- 
lieve the  temperature  in  the  incubator 
was  the  same,  and  the  difference  due 
to  the  very  vigorous  chicken. 

"1  would  also  like  to  know  under  the 
following  conditions:  If  the  thermome- 
ter is  against  a  fertile  egg,  and  it  is 
the  first  one  hatched,  but  in  coming  out 
he  kicks  over  the  thermometer,  and 
you  open  up  and  place  the  thermometer 
against  another  fertile  egg  and  the. 
same  result  is  experienced,  which  may 
be  repeated  four  or  five  times  during 
the  hatch,  is  it  the  best  to  keep  put- 
ting it  against  a  fertile  egg  or  place  it 
where  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  knocked 
down?" 

The  temperature  in  an  incubator  is 
largely  affected  by  the.  animal  heat  of 
the  chicks  in  the  incubator.  If  the 
chick  kicks  the  thermometer  out  of 
place  it  does  not  affect  the  temperature 
at  all,  as  is  well  known.  If  the  lamp 
flame  is  exactly  as  it  was  to  secure  the 
temperature  desired,  and  the  weather 
is  no  colder  or  warmer,  there  will 
hardly  be  any  change  in  the.  incubator, 
hence  the  better  plan  is  not  to  bother 
with  the  thermometer  that  is  thrown 
off  the  fertile  egg.  To  get  at  the  right 
temperature,  however,  a  thermometer 
should  also  be  hung  up  to  a  hook  so  as 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  chicks.  True, 
it  may  register  98  while  the  one  on  the 
fertile  eggr  is  102,  but  the  temperature 
in  the  incubator  will  be  the  same, 
nevertheless,  and  98  by  the  other  ther- 


mometer may  then  be  used.  One  point 
to  observe  is  not  to  remove  chicks  dur- 
ing hatching,  as  they  assist  to  main- 
tain the  heat,  and  if  they  are  removed 
the  heat  at  once  falls  and  more  flame 
will  be  required.  Most  persons  dislike 
to  have  the  chicks  trampling  others  in 
the  incubator,  but  we  have  never  no- 
ticed any  loss  from  that  cause,  for  they 
do  the  same  under  a  hen.  It  is  better 
to  take  the  chances  of  having  a  few 
trampled  than  to  remove  the  first 
chicks  hatched  and  then  have  a  large 
number  die  in  the  shells.  In  other 
words,  while  trying  to  save  one  or  two 
from  being  trampled  one  may  lo.se 
dozens  from  sudden  fall  of  tempera- 
ture. 


USING  A  CELLAR  FOR  POULTRY. 

Using  a  cellar  is  sometimes  advisable 
provided  it  is  both  economical  and  con- 
venient. A  subscriber  at  Racine,  Wis., 
brings  the  matter  up  for  consideration 
and  states  some  objects  he  has  in  view: 

"I  have  a  large  building  on  my  farm, 
40x80  teet  and  bO  feet  high,  with  a  deep 
cellar  underneath,  which  was  built  for 
a  factory,  but  is  now  used  for  store 
room  for  carriages,  sleighs,  etc.,  with 
windmill  and  water  tank  in  the  upper 
story.  I  have  thought  of  boarding  up 
part  of  this  building,  the  southeast 
and  southwest  corners  of  the  lower 
floor,  for  hen  houses.  Can  you  give  me 
any  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  same? 
The  building  runs  east  and  west,  two 
windows  in  each  corner.  I  have  your 
illustrator  showing:  designs  for  hen 
houses,  but  thought  perhaps  you  could 
give  me  something  more  to  the  point. 
What  dO'  you  think  of  the  cellar  for 
winter  quarters?  It  is  warm  and  dry. 
I  have  a  stove  in  it  in  which  I  cook 
feed  for  stock.  I  am  just  hatching  a 
lot  of  ten  dozen  eggs  in  an  incubator; 
forty  chicks  out  on  the  21st  day.  I 
commenced  hatching  on  the  19th  day. 
It  was  my  first  experience.  The  chicks 
are  all  strong  and  happy." 

The  cellar  of  a  barn  may  be.  used 


for  winter  quarters  if  it  is  light  and 
dry;  in  fact,  no  better  place  for  winter 
could  be  selected  if  the  fowls  are  well 
cared  for.  In  summer  the  cellar  may 
be  too  far  away  from  the  range.  It  is 
also  well  enough  to  arrange  a  portion 
of  the  barn  above  the  cellar,  if  con- 
venient, but  there  should  be  plenty  of 
light,  as  fowls  object  to  dark  locations. 
One  point  to  observe  is  that  many 
would  use  barns  and  cellars  but  for 
fear  of  lice.  Keep  the  places  free  of 
lice  and  there  is  no  reason  why  fowls 
should  not  be  located  in  a  portion  of 
the  barn. 

E.R.  CIBBS,  BREEDER  and 

dealer  in   Kernels,  Guinea  Pias. 
Ijop-earetl    Hiiualayas.  Beli-'ian 
Hares.  AnKOra  and  ('onimon  Kah- 
bils.  Scnil  stajiip  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 

rx  SWEAR  M 

lli  il  » .11  will  1,11V  .-in  InniLulor  .iiid  ihcn  not  Jo  il. 
^^,j:^^^^3^^&.__^Nolhi,iK  like  stnrlins  right. 


lliig  ^^^  Mi\i\%^  Incubator 

I'i&M  with  it.  Lisht  Ibejamp,  the  Reli; 


t  fail 

'      ■d.-.T-,^'^"^^  the  rest.    We  send  3  224  page 
'  ~~^^'^.-^J^^^  lM.ok  for  1I1C  in  stamps  that  tellsall 
""  ■'4r.>-  ;ioniit  il  an.l  the  Ittllablc  Poultry  F«rm. 

RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO.  Box  A  15.  Quiflcy,  Ul. 

BEATS  "OLD  SCRATCH" 

If  a  hen  had  fingers  and  tinker  nails  sh^'d 
wear  them  off  try- 
ing to  relieve  herself 
from  annoyance  by 
lice.  Why  don't  you 
relieve  her  and  al 
low  her  to  devote  all 
her  time  to  the  pkj< 
business?  How?  Use 

Lee's  Lice  Killer. 

It's  so  easy  too.  No  catching  or  handlinsr  ot  tht- 
fowls.  Just  paint  it  on  the  roosts  or  sprinkle  it 
on  the  dropping;  boards,  nests,  floor.  &c.,  and  it's 
done:  all  head  or  Vindy  lire,  inites.  &c.,  are  dead. 
It's  cheap  too;  only  costs  r.'ic.  for  a  gallon  can. 
Get  It  from  our  at'ent.  If  there  is  no  Egent  there 
get  it  yourself  and  be  an  agent.  Thev  make  mon- 
ey. Book  on  "Insects"  and  poultry  disease  free. 
GEO.  a.  LEE  CO.  Omaha,  Neb.  or  68  Murray  St.  New  York. 


HARTNEST  :  STRAIN  :  OF ;  LIGHT  :  BRAHMAS. 


ORDERS  NOW  BOOKED. 


Shirk  in  anv  i|uanlit)-  tiirdoliverv  after  .Vovember'lst.  Bred  frmn  HEAVY  LAYING 
PRIZE-VVINNINC  STOCK.   Winners  at  New  York  and  Boston  in  1899 


Handsomest  catalogue  ever  issued  by  a 
poultry  breeder,  for  .<>  cents. 


HARTNEST  PARK, 
Prospect  St.,  Framingham  Mass 


Hatch 


excelsior' INCUBATOR 

SirapK".  Perfect,  Self-regula- 
ting.   Thousands  in  success- 
ful operation.    Guaranteed  to 
hatch  a    larger   percentage  of 
ietss  cost  than  any  other  Hatcber. 


CHICKENS 

WITH  THE 

Wooden  Hen 


Most  cfficietit  small  incu- 
bator cvir  invented.  Perfect 
in  every  detail.  Jiistthe  thing  CatalosH  Free, 
for  poultry  raising  on  a  small  scale,  Tai  egg  capacity. 


H.  STAHLv  Patentee  and  Sole  Mnnufactnrer.  1  1  4  to  1  22  S.  Sixth  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


THE  STAR  INCUBATOR 

NOCUESSINC.IN   ITS  O  oERATION 

SIMPLE,   ACCURATE.    NO    MOISTURE  TO    BE  SUPPLIED 

Star  Incubator  Company, 

Catalogue  Free.  BOUND  BROOK,  N.  J. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

e  feel  so  certain  of  our  ability  to  satisfy  you  both  as  to  quality  of 
and  price  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ship  for  inspection,  pruaran- 
up  satisIactiMH.    \Ve  are  further  justified  in  this  position  by  our  26 
yeais  of  experience.    Could  anything;  be  more  tairf 

We  ore  the  lorcest  nionufacturers 
of  vehleU'f* und  hurnet»H  In  the  world/ 
Helling  tt>  the  coHHunier  e.Tohi^tvely. 

WE  HAVE  ISO  AGENTS. 

We  have  no  desire  to  increase  the  cost 
to  you  by  this  orothermeaus;  hence  we 
sell  you  direct  froni  our  factor^"  at 
wholesale  prices.  We  are  not  jobbers 
ordealers.    We  make  every tliInK  we 

pell.  Largest  seleclinn— 170  styles  of  Waeon  HHmesa.  Price  i};'o.75' 
vehicles,  65  styled  of  harness.  asgood  as  retails  for 

SEND  FOR  LARGE  FREE  ILLL'bTKATEIJ  CATALOGUE. 

Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg;.  Co.,   w.  B.  Pratt,  Sec*y,   Elkhart,  Indiana. 


So.  r>8i- 

tains  all  am. 
Price  aa 


innpv-Tfp  Duplex  Wacnn,  with  rtir- 
1.  storm  aproD  and  pole  or  shafts. 
K^d  lisselli.  for  $^0. 


■^une  15,  1898 


The   Poultry  Keeper. 


SCORE  CARDS  AND  COMPARISON. 

W.  C,  Crank,  Cedaredge,  Colo. 

I  have  been  touch  interested  in  tlie  score 
-card  vs  comparison  discussion  and  wish  to 
-send  in  my  ballot,  as  requested  by  Dr.  E. 
Schmit,  in  your  last  issue. 

I  will  admit  that  for  the  amateur  the  score 
card  system  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory, 
but  Mr.  Schmit  wauts  to  hear  from  breeders. 
In  my  opinion  no  one  -who  does  not  understand 
the  requirements  of  his  breed,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Standard,  can  call  lumseit  a  breener.  ana 
I  cannot  undei-stand  whyanyone  need  call  in 
«  ju  Ige  to  tell  hioi  wherein  is  the  weak  part 
of  his  bird. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Schmit  how  he 
■would  score  a  bird  on  size  where  no  Standard 
Tveight  is  given  except  by  the  comparison 
system  ?  For  n)yself  I  care  not  for  the  score 
•card  but  at  the  same  time  I  like  to  have  them 
toshowto  intendins:  purchasers  who  knows 
not  the  breed  themselves,  as  a  high  score 
card,  backed  by  a  reliable  judge,  will  often 
induce  them  to  buy  your  birds  or  esgs.  where 
if  you  did  not  have  them  they  would  pur- 
■chase  of  those  who  had. 

I  wisij  to  say  a  word  about  broken  crocker.y 
as  ^^^'it.  Two  years  afco  I  fed  some  to  m.y  pen 
of  Light  Brahmas  and  the  nest  morning  I 
found  niy  cockerel  dead-  Upon  investigation 
I  found  a  sharp  oblong  piece  in  his  crop  and 
a  gash  about  an  inch  long  cut  in  ti  e  same. 
Was  this  not  done  by  the  crockcr.y  '!  And  if 
«o  would  it  not  be  cheaper  to  get  some  tested 
grit  rather  than  run  the  risk  ol  losing  a  valu- 
able bird '.' 

[No  doubt  the  incision  was  due  to  the  piece 
■of  crockery,  but  such  a  case  docs  not  occur 
■one  time  in  a  thousand.— Ed.] 

■  ■  .  iJ  .^'il. — 


WANTED  EGGS. 

C.  H.  Mansi,  SIntble,  Iowa. 

The  article  in  your  valuable  paper  of  April 
15,  1898,  •'  Wants  Kggs  for  His  Hotel,"  pos- 
sibly could  be  supplied  if  he  would  make 
some  inquiry  after  fresh  eggs. 

I  have  been  interested  in  poultry  the  past 
few  years  and  tiud  that  my  greatest  results 
are  realized  during  autumn  and  winter 
months.  I  breed  Black  j\[inorcas  exclusively 
and  lind  them  to  be  excellent  winter  layers.  I 
have  kept  an  egg  record  the  past  two  years 
with  the  following  results,  in  a  cold  poultry 
house,  where  water  froze  solid  in  the  troughs: 
From  l.iO  bens  in  a  house  16x12  feet.  Janoaiy. 
■578  eggs  ;  February,  1,021  ;  March,  1,788  ;  this 
record  is  a  poor  one,  but  is  good  perhaps  for  a 
,  novice  and  would  supply  a  small  establish- 
ment with  fresh  egf,s  every  day.  I  know  of 
others  with  more  experience  who  could  give 
as  good  results  or  perhaps  better. 

Iowa  is  just  breaking  the  shell  in  poultry 
lore,  but  in  my  immeiilate  neighborhood  two 
shipments,  one  in  July  and  another  in  Octo- 
ber, are  made  to  New  York  City,  with  7,000- 
to  10,000  birds  in  each  shipment.  Mr.  D.  D. 
Schiller,  where  are  you  '.' 


WASHING  FOWLS   FOR  EXHIBITION. 

I  have  a  wash  tin  or  small  bath,  ten 
o-r  twelve  inches  deep;  oval  shape  is 
best,  on  account  of  the  bird's  tail.  Let 
the  tin  be  sufficiently  large  to  hold  the 
bird  comfortably.  Fill  the  tin  about 
three  parts  full  with  clean,  soft  warm 
water,  so  that  the  bird,  when  pressed 
down  by  the  hand  in  the  water,  will  be 
covered  over  its  back  up  to  the  neck. 
Then  take  white  soap  (Sunlight,  I  al- 
ways use)  with  a  good  sponge,  and  rub 
it  in  the  water  until  it  is  well  mixed. 
Once  you  have  got  enough  soap  on  all 
the  dirty  parts,  keep  sponging  the 
bird  well  until  you  see  that  it  is  quite 
clean.  This  can  be  seen  very  plainly 
when  the  bird  is  wet.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  rub  the  feathers,  as  it  will  do  them 
no  harm  as  long  as  you  do  not  lay  on 
so  heavily  as  to  break  them.  If  the 
bird  is  rough  in  the'  water,  as  some  that 
have  never  been  washed  before  some- 
times are,  keep  one  hand  across  the 
bird's  back  and  wings,  by  which  means 
you  will  easily  keep  it  quiet.  Be  sure 
and  rub  your  hand  well  among  the 
fluff  and  feathers  about  the  breast.  To 
wash  the  head,  take  it  between  both 
hands  and  rub  it  well,  backward  and 


forward,  as  if  you  were  washing  some- 
thing in  the  palms  of  your  hands. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  water  going 
into  Its  mouth,  as  the  soap  and  water 
will  do-  it  no  harm  whatever,  but  the 
contrarj-,  as  it  will  tend  to  clear  it 
out. 

In,  fact.  I  have  washed  birds  when  I 
could  rot  get  anything  else  to  cure 
them  of  disease,  and  it  has  answered 
remarkably  well  on  many  occasions. 
V/hen  you  see  the  bird  is  quite  clean, 
then  take  and  rins«  it  quite  thoroughly 
with  clean  warm  water  again.  Put 
plenty  on  the  bird  until  the  soap  is 
well  washed  out;  then  get  some  more 
clean  cold  water,  and  rinse  well 
through  again  so  as  to  leave  no  soap 
among  the  feathers;  for  if  any  soap  is 
left,  the  feathers  will  not  come  right 
within  a  reasonable  time.  When  clear 
of  soap,  let  the  birds  stand  to  drain  a 
little.  Don't  be  afraid  of  the  bird  tak- 
ir.ig  cold,  as  the  cold  water  prevents 
that  by  closing  all  the  pores  of  the 
body.  Press  as  m.uch  water  off  the 
feathers  with  your  hand  as  possible. 
As  I  said  before,  don't  be  afi-aid  of 
hurting  the  featherS'.  as  they  will  come 
all  right  again  as  they  begin  to  dry. 
and  will  begin  to  web  in  the  course  of 
an  hour.  When  this  is  dene  take  the 
bird  and  put  it  into  a  drying  cage  of 
ample  size,  littered  with  clean,  broken 
straw.  My  cage  is  wired  in  the  front, 
and  the  sides,  back  and  top  closed.  I 
have  the  top  to  draw  out  so  as  to  put 
the  bird  in,  and  then  close  it  again  so 
as  to  prevent  all  draughts.  Place  the 
drying  cage  in  the  open  front  at  just 
such  a  distance  front  of  an  ample  fire 
so  that  a  general  warmth  may  fill  the 
cage,  but  avoivding  a  scorching  heat.  I 
may  add  that  it  is  in  the  drying  that 
judgment  and  experience,  are  chiefly  re- 
quireKl.  as  too  strong  a  heat  withers 
up  the  plumage  and  makes  it  look  rag- 
ged, while  two  little  causes  it  to  hang 
together  and  appear  draggled.  If  the 
right  temperature,  be  hit  upon,  and  the 
soap  has  been  thoroughy  washed  out, 
by  degrees  the  plumage  fills  out,  and  in 
a  few  hours  the  bird  assumes  its  clean 
clothes. 

I  must  warn  the  beginner  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  be.  taken 
with  them,  and  birds  sent  to  shows 
not  properly  washed  and  dried  had 
better  go  unwashed.  I  like  washing  my 
birds;  I  even  wash  my  golden  pencils, 
and  all  light  colored  birds  ought  to  be 
washed.  I  have  seen  the  best  pen  of 
White  Cochins  at  a  show  lose  otherwise 
certain  honors,  merely  for  want  of 
washing;  while  such  has  often  provoked 
strong  remonstrance.  I  must  say  that 
the  penalty  was  perfectly  right.  No 
doubt  the.  stress  on  cleanliness  of  ap- 
pearance might  be  carried  too  far,  but 
as  long  as  such  a  considerable  number 
of  points  are  given  to  color  in  judging 
a  bird,  the  perfection  in  which  that 
color  is  presented  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  indifference.  It  is  in  washing  his 
birds  that  an  amateur's  difficulties  and 
discouragements  often  begin.  He  may 
know  that  his  birds  are  the  best  that 
are  likely  to  be  sent  to  a  show;  he  may 
have  succeeded  in  keeping  them  in  fine 
health  and  general  condition;  in  fact, 
they  may  be  such  that  a  professional 
poultryman  would  almost  infallibly 
win  with  them;  and  yet  he  may  prob- 
ably lose  for  want  of  experience  in 
washing  the.m.  I  do  not  th-ink  that  any 
more  instructions  I  can  give  will  make 
a  good  washer  without  he  has  had 
some  practice.  My  advice  to  him  is  to 
practice  on  second-rate  birds  before  he 
tries  his  best  birds;  for  a  white  fowl 
or  a  Silver  Hamburg  badly  washed  will 
not  stand  a  good  chance  in  a  show  pen, 
in  fact,  he.  had  better  send  them  with- 
out washing. — British  Fancier. 


OUR  EGGS  ARE  NOT  TME  DOLUR  HIND 

Indian  Games,  per  aetfg.ikS.OO 
Butri»ly.R..ck»  pcrstt's.lfa.OO 
Fekin  ]>uckl>,  per  selting.lJll.S" 
Mica  Crystal  Grit,  100  lbs.  |1  ;  ton  »T 
Cshd  OvsterSh'13,100 Jbs.Jl^;  ton  $6.50 


CUTCLOVERJSSl^ti^ 


Pure  Beef  iB.lOO  lbs.^2.00 
Crarkei  Cr'bilOO  lbs.$1.50 


CLEVELAND  POULTUY  CO.,  PlatUbtirB,  H.  Y 


BEES!  BEES! BEES! 


and  how  to  MAKE  MONEY 
with  tbem  as  ttiugiit  hj 

OLEAHINQS  IH  BEE  CULTURE.  Il  is  a  handsome  iUnstrated  mag- 
azinc  and  we  send  tree  sample  capy  with  Book  on  Bee  Culture  ani 
Book  oa  Bee  Sopplies  to  all  who  name  this  paper  in  writing. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.    -   MEDINA  OHIO. 


incubator  and  Brooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAM  P.  The 

Cakes  Adjustable  Thermometer. 
Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Thermosta- 
tic Bars  and  Regulators  of  all  kinds 
a  specialty.  Catalogue  free.  Addiess 
OAKES,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


BEES 


160-page  Bee-Book 

FREE  with  the  A^lerican  Bee 
JoUKXAL  a  year.  Send  for 
free  sample  copv. 

GEO.  AV.  YOKK  &  CO  , 
lis  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

33  Ribbofis  Hew  M  cwi  Boston, 

1  will  now  seil  mv  breeders  of  B.  and  Wh.  Kncks, 
W.  Wyans..  W.  Legs.,  31.  Langs..  R.  and  S.  C.  B. 
Legs..  B-aft  Legs.  Finest  stock  »nd  strains  of  grand 
Bar.  Rock  eki.  *o:  hens  cLeap:  esjs.  -s  .  Big  P.  Dks. 
W.  W.  KULP,  (Box  3o;   Pottstown,  Penna. 

NFW  YRRir    A'  great  Madison  Square 

1\U  yi  I  Ul\  l\  .  Garden  shows  lino.  l.syi;  and 
I  WON  MORE  PRIZES  on  Sarred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Silverand  White  Wyan- 
dottes  than  any  other  breeder.  They  have  won  at 
America's  greatest  shows  since  l.'iS  .  ECCS  AND 
FOV/LS  FOR  SALE.  Catalogue  of  America's 
Best  Plymouth  Hocks  and  Wvandottes  free. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 
Lancaster,  Mass.   Lock  Box  4. 


Maple  Farm  mammothpekin 

*^  DUCKS  STAND  UNRIV- 

Duck  Yards  aled  for  size  and 

symmetry.  birds  selected  with  care  for  breed- 

ing purposes.  Order  early.  Eggs  in  season.  My 
book,  "Natural  and  Artiticial  Duck  Culture."  free 
with  each  order.  (Monarch  Incubator  still  aheadj. 
Send  for  Catalogues  to 

JAMES  RANKIN,   South   Easton,  Mass. 

liiifif 

gives  you  your  best  Uiy er  and  the  egg  she  lays,  your 
earliest  layers,  your  e^ig  eaters  and  infertile  bird  s.  Do 
you  want  them  ?    Circular.  Box  V2'ci. 

W.  M.  LLOYD,  TUCKAHOE,  NEW  YORK. 

POULTRY 

We  keep  everything  in  the    POULTRY  LINE, 

Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators.  Live  Stock.  Brooders — 
anything— it's  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you 
our  illustrated  catalogue — it's  free  for  the  asking — 
it's  worth  having.   Mention   Pucltry  Keeper. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

28  Tesey  Street,  New-Tork  City. 


KiyAPP  BROS. 

Breed  America's  Leading  Strain  of 

Si  CJtiite  Legs,  anil  WfandotieSi 

Highest  honors  at  thirty-firs  of  the  leading 

shows  during  pa.^t  fifteen  years. 
FABirs,  N.  \'.  r.  O.  BOX  501. 

stamp  for  Catalogue. 

FIIEeiBOS!  URGE  PENS!  fMfl 

shipments:  Eggs  from  Lt.  Brah.,  Bar.,  Buff 
and  White  P.  Koeks.  Silver  and  Wh.  Wyan's,  ButT, 
Br.  and  Wh.  Legs.,  S.  S.  Ham  s  and  G.  S.  Bantams, 
ata.OO  per  13  ;  --2.  0  per  3  .  R.  C.  Bl'k  Minorcas, 
S2.  '  per  i:j  :  S4.(0perSO.  M.  B.  Turkeys  (one-quar- 
t.T  or  one-half  wild  blood).  S5-00  peril.  'White  China 
Geese,  2.00  per  11;  S4.U0  per  2(5.  Pekin  or  Koueu 
Ducks,  1.  0  per  1 1 ;  S2.iN'  per2  '.. 

SHOOK  BROS.,  Spring  Mills,  Pa. 


Our  Bone  Cutter  Book 

treating  of  balanced  rations  for  all  fowls, 
young  or  old.  will  interest  any  poultryman, 
it  also  tells  about  tlie  Webster  &  Hannum — 
i/ie  on/v  done  cutler  receivins^  an  aivard  at 
World' s  Fair.  Chicago.  Also  Clover  Cutters 
and  Grit  Crushers. 

It  is  free,  but  may  save  you  many  dollars  on  your 
feed  bill.    Write  for  it. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  B^x  8,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ORROCCU  HUULThY  FARM. 

South   Natick    and  Mount  Blue,  Mass. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
(Orrocco  Brown  Ey:g  Strain). *  Persons  interested  in 
raising  poultry  for  protit.  either  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial means,  and  who  are  unable  to  visit  us.  can  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  lor  our  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Il- 
lustrated 8U  page  circular,  and  obtain  more  practical 
information  than  is  often  found  in. 

ft  DOLLAR  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  TWO  CTS. 

W.  H.  RUDD  &  SON,  40  North  St.,  Boston. 

Postals  not  noticed.  >  o  circulars  sent  without  stamd 


INQUIRIES. 

Cotton  Skkd.— Is  tliere  any  daiiKor  of  cot- 
ton seed  s|>nilin;»  eggs  tliat  are  sot  on  tliem 
tlirea  weiiks?  Is  it  nsnally  helicved  by 
breerU'i-s  tli;it  cliicks  liatcliffl  in  .Imioiiic,  not 
likely  to  1)0  laiscd  <jn  account  ol' tlieir  sleep- 
ing to  death  ?— J.  C. 

We  have  never  licar.l  nf  any  itijnry  from 
cotton  seed.  When  chicks  appear  to  sleep 
themselves  to  death  look  on  their  heads  and 
necks  for  the  large  head  lice.  The  adver- 
tised lice  killers  will  destroy  the  pests.  A 
few  drops  of  melted  lard  on  the  heads  is  also 
excellent. 

 .  n         I  -  ■ 

Laying  Early. — Is  it  not  nnusnal  to  have 
a  pullet  at  SIX  niontlis  tosiartin  layin";?  I 
have  a  riymouth  Kock  pallet  that  is'small  in 
stature,  not  verycluiiiKy,  liiiilt  mostly  like  a 
Uantain,  has  just  pas.'^'.-cl  six  months  and  is 
laying  eggs  tor  me  every  day.  — W.  Z.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 

Perhaps  she  is  a  cross  of  Leghorn.  It  is 
not  unnsaal,  however,  for  some  I'lyniouth 
Eock  pullets  to  lay  when  six  mouths  old. 


High  Heat  in  an  Incubator.— I  started 
to  run  an  incubator  with  135  eggs.  About 
one-half  hour  afterwards  it  stood  at  108  de- 
grees. Now  the  question  is  this:  "\Villthat 
linrtthe  eggs  any'.'"  Now,  remember,  this 
happened  the  first  day.  To  tell  the  truth  I 
was  worried  all  niglit  about  it  so  I  just 
thought  I  would  write  to  you  and  that  would 
be  the  surest  way.  Wliatever  you  do  don't 
tell  me  that  the  eggs  are  spoiled.— H.  L.  D., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

We  have  known  the  heat  to  be  as  high  as 
116  degrees  for  an  hour  without  injuring  the 
eggs  in  an  incubator. 


Bowel  Difficulty  with  Chicks.— What 
can  be  done  for  little  chicks  where  they  keep 
running  behind  with  a  white  matter  that 
looks  like  chalk  and  as  though  they  had  the 
piles.  What  is  it  called  and  wli;it  can  be 
done  for  it?  They  eat  and  seem  well  enough 
but  have  the  trouble  all  the  time.— L.  C.  li., 
Warshallville,  Ohio. 

Possibly  they  have  taken  cold.  Change 
tlie  food  entirely.  INJake  a  tlax.seed  gruel  and 
■fhicken  it  with  cornmeal  while  boiling. 
Give  all  they  will  eat  once  a  day.  The  other 
meals  should  be  a  variety.  Yon  should  have 
stated  how  you  managed  your  chicks. 


Peesekving  EiiGS.— Can  you  give  me  a  re- 
liable receipt  for  preserving  eggs? — W.  D. 
B.,  Belmont,  N.  Y. 

Our  August,  189S,  issue  (only  five  cents) 
has  all  the  receipts  known.  It  is  a  special 
issue  on  the  suliject.  The  following  .are  the 
rales  :  1.  Use  eggs  from  hens  not  with  males. 
2.  Keep  them  as  cool  as  possible.  3.  Turn 
them  three  times  a  week.  4.  Use  no  mix- 
tures; simply  place  them  on  racks  or  in  boxes. 


Rabbit.=^for  Chicks.— Are  wild  rabbits  or 
meat  cut  fine  injurious  to  chicks  or  fowls  if 
the  rabbits  are  roasted? — S.  H.  M.,  Palermo, 
Ohio. 

If  not  fed  too  much  at  a  time,  and  given 
every  other  day,  they  are  excellent. 


Old  Males. — I  have  a  cock  going  on  two 
yeare  old.  Jle  is  notakin  to  the  hens.  Is  it 
better  to  retain  him  or  keep  the  cockerels  of 
this  year. — J.  G.,  Athens,  Ohio. 

We  believe  it  better  to  retain  the  older  bird 
for  next  year  and  sell  all  the  cockerels. 


Commission  Merchants.— Give  me  the 
address  of  a  commission  merchant  in  New 
York  Citv  and  Albany — L.  1}.  L.,  Plorence, 
N.  J. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  addresses 
of  commission  merchants. 


'Wkak  Legs  in  Drakes.— Two  of  my 
drakes  are  weak  in  the  legs.  They  .squat 
ni-:irly  all  the  time  but  always  have  good  ap- 
petites.— II.  S.  .S.,  JIarrisburg,  Pa. 

They  are  too  fat;  shut  off  all  food  and  com- 
pel them  to  forage  f.ir  grass  or  feed  them 
chopped  clover  only  until  they  are  able  to 
forage. 


Chicks  Did  Not  Hatch.— Would  yon 
please  tell  me  why  our  chickens  do  not  come 
out?  We  set  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  eggs 
and  only  three  and  four  chicks  came  out; 
when  we  broke  tlie  eggs  they  all  had  chick- 
ens in  them.— Mi-s.  J.  L.,  Ganliner,  Oregon. 

Your  hens  were  probably  too  fat.  It  is 
necessary  for  you  to  always  give  details  of 
management  in  order  to  enable  us  to  give  a 
satisfactory  reply,  as  there  are  many  causes 
of  failure  atid  our  reply  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances. 


VERTIGO  AND  LEG  WEAKNESS. 

A  Tennessee  reader  states  how  he 
feeds  and  gets  eggs,  and  also  wishes  to 
know  why  one  of  his  male  birds 
stretches  out  as  if  dead,  being  weak  in 
the  legs.    He  says: 

"I  take  your  paper  along  with  a 
number  of  others  and  think  it  the  best 
that  comes  to  m,y  address.  It  has  al- 
ready saved  some  valuable  fowls  for  us 
by  the  information  that  it  furnished. 
I  keep  the  single-comb  Brown  Leg- 
horns. I  feed,  in  the  morning,  a  small 
amount  of  mash  made  from  Indian 
meal,  middlings  and  cold  bread,  mixed 
to  a  stiff  mash,  after  which  I  scatter 
a  handful  of  wheat  and  small  grain  in 
litter  for  the  fowls  to  scratch  for.  and 
they  work  through  the  day,  and  every 
hen  is  laying.  I  keep  plenty  of  grit 
in  the  pan  where  they  can  help  them- 
selves, and  they  have  plenty  of  fresh 
M-ater  all  the  while.  At  night  I  give  a 
feed  of  grain  and  mash,  and  the  re- 
sults are  very  satisfactory. 

"On  going  to  my  yard  this  mornintr  I 
found  my  male  bird  stretched  out  on 
the  ground  as  if  dead,  but  upon  ap- 
proaching him  he  jumped  up  and  went 
staggering  off,  his  legs  winding  one 
around  the  other.  LTpon  leaving  him 
he  stretched  out  as  before,  closing  his 
eyes  as  if  dead.  He  is  not  over-fat:  his 
comb  is  a  nice  red,  showing  no  signs 
of  disease;  his  eyes  are  bright,  and  he 
seems  to  be  in  perfect  health,  only  he 
can't  walk.  He.  has  some  degree  of 
heat  in  the  limbs.  I  have  treated  him 
for  leg  weakness;  have  I  given  him  the 
proper  treatment,  or  should  I  have 
treated  him  for  some  other  disease." 

The  difficulty  is  vertigo,  due  to  press- 
ure of  blood  on  the  brain.  It  is  really 
a  mild  form  of  apoplexy.  High  living 
is  at  the  foundation  of  the  trouble. 
Give  half  a  teaspoonful  of  epsom  salts 
in  a  gill  of  his  drinking  water,  allow- 
ing no  other  drink,  until  he  drinks  it 
all.  Change  the  food,  compelling  him 
to  seek  all  that  he  gets  by  eating  grass, 
etc.,  avoiding  concentrated  food. 

THIN  SHELLS. 

A  Canadian  reader  wishes  to  know 
the  cause  of  eggs  having  thin  shells. 
Here  is  his  letter,  which  points  out  the 
cause: 

"I  am  bothered  quite  a  good  deal 
'With  thin  shelled  eggs;  too  thin  to  bear 
handling;  not  all,  but  some.  I  feed 
them  oyster  shells  and  gravel.  Those 
that  are  confined  in  pens  are  the  worse. 
Can  you  tell  the  reason  and  the  rem- 
edy? I  tried  to  raise  chicks  in  the 
brooder  this  year  for  the  first  time.  I 
am  green  at  it.  If  you  will  give  a  few 
more  additional  hints  on  "feeding 
chicks"  I  will  be  thankful." 

The  fowls  that  are  confined  do  not 
get  enough  exercise,  and  are  overfed  on 
grain.  Whenever  egg  shells  are  thin  it 
is  a  sure  sign  that  the  hens  are  fat, 
and  all  the  oyster  shells  in  the  'world 


will  not  then  help  matters.  The  point 
is  not  how  much  to  feed,  but  how  not 
to  feed.  Avoid  grain;  give  lean  meaf 
and  grass;  keep  the  birds  busy  at 
scratching  in  litter. 

  J 

CHICVS  IN  A  BARN  LOFT. 

A  Connecticut  reader  has  raised  some 
chicks  in  a  barn  loft  and  sends  us  the 
following  letter  in  regard  to  them. 
They  get  weak  in  the  legs  and  die: 

"I  -^vould  be  glad  if  you  could  tell  me 
'^vhat  is  the  trouble  with  my  chickens. 
They  were  hatched  out  in  my  cellar  in 
March.  I  put  them  up  in  my  hay  loft 
in  the  barn,  made  a  pen  enclosed  with 
wire  netting,  and  sanded  the  floors. 
Well,  after  a  time  they  began  to  be 
wabbly  on  their  legs  and  lose  control 
of  them,  and  finally  die.  I  could  find 
no  lice  on  them.  What  do  you  think 
was  the  cause  of  it,  and  what  remedy 
could  I  apply?" 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  remedy,  as 
our  correspondent  simply  states  that 
he  has  the  chicks  in  a  barn  loft  with  a 
sanded  floor.  W^hat  we  would  like  to 
know  is  how  he  feeds,  how  much,  the 
kind  of  food,  how  he  keeps  them  (hens 
or  brooder),  etc.  He  has  given  us 
nothing  to  work  on  and  we  cannot  as- 
sist him. 


THAT  SLEEPY  DISEASE. 

When  the  chicks  sleep  and  then  die 
it  means  head  lice.  An  Ohio  reader 
gives  his  experience  with  the  difficulty, 
as  follows: 

"I  would  like  to  know  through  the 
'Poultry  Keeper'  what  you  think  killed 
my  chicks.  I  lost  three  out  of  one  set- 
ting when  they  were  two  weeks  old. 
First  they  would  stand  around  sleepy, 
and  the  next  day  they  would  be  down 
on  their  side  picking,  and  when  they 
would  get  up  and  try  to  go  they  would 
go  backwards  and  fall  with  their  heads 
twisted  under  their  bodies,  as  if  some- 
thing was  piercing  their  brain,  and  at 
spells  they  would  eat  as  good  as  the 
other  chicks.  Previous  to  this  they  did 
have  head  lice,  but  I  greased  their 
heads  with  equal  parts  lard  and  coal 
oil,  and  dusted  the  hens  with  Lam- 
bert's Death  to  Lice,  but  the  last  chick 
died  one  week  later.  The  first  thing  I 
feed  to  young  chicks  is  dry  chop,  as 
they  can  get  a  little  cracked  wheat, 
corn  or  oats  in  a  few  days.  I  scatter 
wheat  and  millet  in  straw  so  they  will 
have  to  hunt  for  it,  and  for  a  change 
twice  a  week  I  scald  some  chop  for 
them." 

Our  correspondent  admits  that  he 
at  one  time  found  the  head  lice,  and 
used  remedies.  It  was  probably  then 
too  late.  He  may  be  feeding  too  heav- 
ily, which  will  also  cause  giddiness. 
Another  point  is  that  he  should  not 
have  used  kerosene  on  his  chicks.  One 
or  two  drops  of  lard  is  as  good  as  a 
riuart,  and  it  will  do  the  work  without 
the  aid  of  kerosene.  Sometimes  only  a 
few  drops  of  kerosene  will  kill  a  chick. 
Grease  on  the  bodies  of  chicks  is  in- 
jurious if  applied  too  liberally. 


Publisher's  Department. 

We  mark  this  notice  to  call  yonr  attention 
to  the  value  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  as  a 
medium  to  reach  the  people.  Notice  that  it 
does  not  go  over  their  heads  but  "walks  and 
talks"  with  them.  Your  advertisement  will 
not  be  buried  out  of  sight. 

This  paragraph  marked  means  that  we  have- 
sent  you  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
for  examination,  and  to  show  to  others  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poul- 
try raiser  can  afford  to  be  without  The  Poul- 
try KEEPERand  the  "  IllustratorQuarterly." 
Pead  all  about  it  in  this  coi)y  and  let  us  hear 
from  yon 
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riEAVY  LAYERS  AND  PEDIQREb. 

W.  M.  Lloyd,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

I  suppose  I  am  the  man  who  only 
wants  his  males  pedigreed.  He  mis- 
taltes  me;  I  said  I  had  the  pedigree  of 
four  setting-  of  eggs  only,  in  order  to 
get  my  males  from  my  best  layers  for 
my  breeding  pens.  I  am  only  a  child  in 
comparison  with  Mr.  Felch  in  the 
poultry  world,  but  if  I  had  the  record 
of  a  he.n  that  laid  close  to  the  200  mark, 
and  raised  four  cockerels  from  a  sitting 
of  her  eggs,  and  knew  the  sire  was 
from  a  hen  close  to  that  mark,  he 
■would  be  very  likely  to  select  one.  or 
more  of  these  birds  in  preference  to 
one  known,  raised  from  a  hen  laying  125 
eggs. 

Pedigree  breeding  in  chickens  is  to 
me  absurd  except  to  know  the  sire  and 
dam,  of  my  breeding  males,  but  the 
record  of  a  hen  is  to  me  a  vast  im- 
portance. I  never  breed  from  pullets, 
and  the  only  way  I  know  how  to  select 
my  breeders  is  to  get  the  record  of 
each  bird  as  a  pullet,  and  use  the  best 
layers  as  breeders  the  second  year. 
You  know,  Mr.  Jacobs,  this  recording 
-with  trap  nests  was  commenced  in  my 
case  four  year  ago,  and  from  an  aver- 
age of  77  1-2  eggs  with  119  pullets  I 
have  a  record  of  19.3  eggs  with  230  pul- 
lets each.    (Is  that  100  per  cent.?) 

I  have  never  advertised  a  bird  or 
setting  of  eggs  for  sale.  I  have  sold 
both.  Eggs,  and  large  eggs,  have  been 
my  specialty,  and  it  it  costs  me  $1.00 
to  get  100  and  by  the  use  of  my  box 
I  can  get  200.  That  is  business.  I  am 
only  a'child,  as  I  said,  compared  with 
my  good  and  valued  Brother  Felch, 
but  tl-.e  day  is  not  far  off  when  he,  if 
not  already,  will  keep  a  record  of  each 
of  his  birds.  I  am  not  a  poultryman  as 
a  profession,  but  a  builder,  and  have 
considerable  business,  and  I  have  kept 
fowls  only  ten  years,  not  for  profit  so 
much  as  for  pleasure,  for  I  love  the 
dear  birds. 

I  have  sold  my  place,  as  I  wrote  you. 
and  I  have  ten  hens.  These  ten  birds 
are  pullets  (Black  Minorcas),  and  they 
tieat  the  world,  laid  2,013  eggs.  From 
these  ten  birds  I  expect  to  start  a  poul- 
try plant  and  hope  to  get  a  bird  with 
a  record  of  2.50  eggs,  and  will  get  it  by 
using:  hiy  trap  nest  as  a  recorder. 

[The  193  eggs  from  each  of  the  230 
pullets  is,  of  course,  193  per  cent.— Ed.] 


f  THEY  ARE  TOO  FAT. 

G.  W.  P.  Nichols,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

I  have  about  140  Wyandottes.  I  fear 
they  are  too  fat.  In  the  spring  I  was 
getting  from  70  to  80  eggs  per  day.  Now 
they  have  run  down  to  forty  or  fifty, 
and  all  broody  all  the  time.  They  have 
been  having  two  quarts  of  a  variety 
of  grain  per  day  to  16  fowls,  with  all. 
the  mash  they  will  eat  at  night,  con- 
sisting of  meal,  oats,  bran,  middlings, 
cut  clover  and  meat  meal.  I  killed  a 
yeairling  last  week  and  found  no  signs 
of  eggs  and  very  fat.  I  found  one  dead 
this  morning  without  any  apparent 
cnnse.  Do  you.  think  they  are  too  fat, 
pnd  if  so  whait  is  the  best  way  to  re- 
duce it. 

[They  should  be  turned  out  on  grass 
and  allowed  no  other  food.  Two  ciuarts 
of  grain  per  day  to  16  fowls,  with  all 
they  will  eat  at  night  is  heavy  feeding, 
especially  in  summer.  The  night  meal 
alone,  even  if  they  are  confined,  is  suffl- 
cient.    The  remedy  is  exercise. — Ed.] 

BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  RECORD. 

Geo.  "W.  Cisco,  Mt.  Arlington,  N.  J. 

I  thought  perhaps,  you  would  like  to 
have  the  following  record  of  three  Buff 
Plymouth  Rock  pullets.  This  record  is 
for  six  months  after  each  laid  the  first 
egg.  No.  1  commenced  December  11th 
and  laid  106  eggs;  No.  2  commenced 
December  1st  and  laid  115  eggs;  No.  3 
commenced  December  21st  and  laid  116 
eggs.  Total  337.  Eggs  sold  for  $6.82; 
prices  run  from  15  to  30  cents.  The 
fe«d  cost  $1.08  for  all,  leaving  a  profit 
of  $5.74.  I  have  Brown  Leghorrs  and 
Barred  Rocks  which  lay  very  well,  but 
they  do  not  come  anywhere  near  reach- 
ing this  mark. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE. 

Gray  Toulouse  geese  are  named  for 
the  city  in  France  of  that  name,  where 
they  are  extensively  bred.  In  this 
country  they  are  bred  in  large  numbers 
and  are  fairly  well  thought  of  for 
market  purposes.  Their  flesh  is  a  trifle 
too  coarse  and  flabby,  when  compared 
with  some  other  geese,  to  be  prized 
very  highly  for  table,  purposes.  They 
are  termed  Christmas  geese,  as  being 
later  in  maturing  than  the  others,  and 
are  just  about  right  at  holiday  time. 
They  are  fairly  good  layers,  averaging 
about  forty  eggs  in  a  season. 

Toulouse  geese  are  more  compact  in 
shape  than  other  geese  and  preferred 
by  many  for  this  reason.  The  head 
is  rather  large  and  short,  and  they 
have  a  comparatively  short  bill  which 
is  stout  at  the  base.  The  neck  is 
carried  well  up  and  is  of  medium 
length.  They  have  a  bioad  back  of 
moderate  length,  which  curves  slightly 
from  the  neck  to  the  tail.  The.ir  breasts 
a,re  broad  and  deep.  The  body  of  the 
Toulouse  goose  is  moderate  in  length, 
broad,  very  deep,  and  compact;  the 
more  compact  the  better.  In  birds  in 
good  condition  the  belly  almost  touches 
the  ground.  Their  wings  are  large, 
strong,  and  fold  nicely  against  the 
sides.  They  have  comparatively  short 
tails  and  stout  tliighs  and  shanks.  In 
color  of  plumage  they  are  a  dull  gray 
and  the  neck  of  the  same  color,  shading 
to  a  lighter  gray  as  it  approaches  the 
back.  The  back  is  dark  gray,  while  the 
breast  is  light  gray.  The  body  plumage 
is  light  gray  which  grows  ligliter  and 
becomes  white  on  the  belly.  The  white 
extends  back  to  and  around  the  tall, 
covering  the,  fluffy  parts.  The  pri- 
maries of  the  wings  are  dark  gray  or 
brown;  the  secondaries  are  a  shade 
darker  than  the  primaries.  The  tail 
feathers  are  gray  and  white,  the  ends 
tipped  with  white.  Their  eyes  are  dark 
brown  or  hazel  in  color,  and  their  bills, 
shanks,  toes,  and  web  are  a  deep  red- 
dish orange  color. 

The  standard  weight  of  the  adult 
gander  is  20  pounds;  adult  goose,  20 
pounds;  young  gander,  18  pounds; 
young  goose,  15  pounds. 

The  Toulouse  goose  is,  in  our  esti- 
mation, one  of  the  best  farm  fowls  we 
have,  being  hardy  and  easy  to  control 
as  they  do  not  fly  at  all  until  the  fall 
of  the  year,  after  they  have  reared 
their  young,  but  they  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  as  sitters  as  they  seldom 
ever  sit  before  they  are  through  lay- 
ing, and  they  usually  lay  three  sittings. 
Geese  are  very  profitable  as  they  re- 
quire but  little  feed  more  than  pasture. 
If  they  have  good  pasture  and  plenty 
of  water  to  drink  tliey  will  do  well 
without  grain  or  water  to  swim  in,  but 
I  would  prefer  to  have  a  pond  for  them 
to  have  access  to^  as  they  do  some  bet- 
ter in  feathering  tha.n  they  do  without 
a  pond.  I  do  not  like  running  water 
because  the  young  will  follow  the 
stream  and  get  lost  or  killed.  Our  adult 
geese  have  access  to  pasture  and  water, 
but  have  no  grain  to  speak  of  after 
grass  comes  until  October,  when  they 
begin  to  go  wild  or  fl.v  from  one  yard 
to  another,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  get  some  fat  on.  them,  or  clip  their 
wings  which  will  not  do  the  goose  as 
much  good  as  the  fat. 

I  would  like  to  ask  some  one  to  tell 
their  method  of  feeding  goslings,  as 
this  is  a  subject  I  have  never  sepn  dis- 
cussed, and  only  have  uur  own  theory. 
We  feed  corn  bread,  cabbage,  apples, 
potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  until 
they  can  eat  ,!!rass,  then  they  will  not 
need  the  vegetable  food,  or  at  least  not 
so  much  of  it.  but  will  still  need  the 
bread  or  screenings  and  corn  cliop 
mixed  in  water  and  fed  a  little  damp, 
but  not  soft  enough  to,  be  slopny.  Too 
much  corn  or  com-meal  will  cause 
them  to  break  down  and  die.  The  gos- 
ling will  weigli  14  or  1»  pounds  at  four 
months  old  and  will  bring  about  as 
much  in  the  market  per  pound  as  the 
chicken  and  will  take  hut  very  little 
more  feed.  Their  feathers  are  of  a  fine 
grade,  being  softer  and  smaller  than 
the  adult  geese,  but  not  so  many  of 
♦hem,— Cor,  Wallaces'  Farmer. 


2o  Eggs  for  SI.  r,  Uks,.  Wyns,.  I.o-'s.  20  other 
varitie-s,  Culalo;,^ue2c.   J.  A,  Kubiechi,  'l  uUord,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  exclusively.  Eeg3 
SI.50.  J.  H.  Davis,  Caledonia,  uiiio. 


White  and  B.  Minorcaa.  Eggs  SI  per  IS. 
Purebred.       S.  A.  Shaw,  Wnitnrop,  N.  Y. 

I.  X.  L.  Poultry  Yards.  Gol,  Wyaus.  Stock  .and 
0(i;,'s  for  sale.   Cir.  tree.       J.  Scholz,  Eiie,  Pa. 
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choice  breeding  hens  at  a  great  bargain.  Must 
have  the  room.       Jas.  S.  UoUmau,  Sharon,  Fa. 


WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH  35  YEARS- 

John  Bennett,  Sunman,  (Itipley  Co.,)  Ind- 

POULTRY  PRINTING  EXCLUSIVELY.  10  of 

each,  cards,  envelopes  and' note  heads,  tor  $1.  jj  re  paid. 
Sample  tree.    F.  Van  Hoevenburg,  Ruby,  N.Y. 

Cut  Prices  on  all  varieties  eggs  for  hatching;  also 
Pigeons  and  German  Haies,  Col'd  tiu-page  l)Oolt,  lUc. 
lluio  card  free.     J.  A.  BERCEY,  Telford,  Pa. 

BLACK  MINORCAECCS  AT  $1.00  PER  13. 
From  fine  large  stock.  Northup  strain. 
Delavan  Prairie  Stock  Farm,  Delavan,Wia 

R.C.  B,  LEGHORNS  A  SPECIALTY.  Also 
BLAC.C  LEGHORNS.  CliOice  stock  for 
sale.      J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  ( W.  W.  Kulp  anil  Goodspeed 
strains).  Good  stofU,  I  guarantee  satisfaction,  2J 
eggs  jt.    H.M.  M oyer,  Suauosville,  L,cr;;3 Co.,  Pa. 


SCND  2e.  STAMP  FOR 
ALUMINUM  LEG  BAND. 


A.  P.  ALLEN,  Wesleyville,  Pa.,  Lt,  lirahmas, 
ft,  P,  Kocks,  S.  C.  While  i-.eghorns.  Silver  Spangled 
Hambuigs.       Poultry  supplies  at  low  rates. 

My  1899  breeding  stock  for  sale  at  a  bargain,  con- 
sisting of  S.  C.  B. 'Leg's,  B.  P.  U  ks,  and  S.  S.  limbg's. 
Also  young  stock.      A.  L.  CARY,  Lewis,  Ohio 


BUFFS   ONLY.     Cochin   hens,  Leghorn 

cockerels  and  pullets;  Plymouth  Uock  and  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels.  $1  each.  Kggs  *1  per  1.3.  Circular 
free.      J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville,  Va. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  seem  to  be  in  tha 
lead  as  to  popularity,  being  best  for  all  places  and 
purposes.  Tlioroughbred  young  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.     POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

THE  PERFECTED  INCUBATOR. -200  Eggs 

$25.00.  Installments  or  rented.  The  Perlected 
Uegulator  for  any  incubator.  Two  cent  stamp  for 
circular.  H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass. 

W  A  "NTTF,  n  manager  for  Fifty- 
»»  xXi.^  -1  JLJ  acre  farm  and  small 

poultry  plant,  near  Washington.  D.  C.  German 
prefd.   Mu.  iI.,123uH.  St.,N.  W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

YOUNC  CHICKS  JUST  HATCHED  FROM 
Barred  Ply.  Rocks  and  S.  C,  W.  Leghorns, 
8c. each.  Distance  no  objection.  Send  for  cir- 
cular.   JOS.  D.  WILSON,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

ECCS  from  Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  R  ks, 
I.,iKht  Brahmas,  Langshans  Buff  Coch's..  W.  Wyan  s, 
Buff  and  Br,  Leghorns.  1*.  Ducks  at  SI, 00  per  15. 
Ceo.  J.  Nissly.  16  Adrian  St,,  Saline,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE.— Cockerels  and  Laying  Hens 
of  the  Buff,  Whitp  and  BIk.  Leghorns,  Buff 
and  White  P,  Rocks  and  Light  Brahmas. 
J.  C.  STAUFFbK,  Quakertown,  Penna. 


MY  CORNISH  INDIANS  WERE  WINNERS 

at  West  Chester,  Mt.  Gretna,  Carlisle  an  J 
Coatesville,   Circu lar  f ree, 

IRA  A.  WIN EY,  East  Salem,  Pa. 


prrOpJ^J   SEND    FIVE    CENTS  OR 
LJ  t\       I\.  ^  STAMPS  FOR  1 00-PAGl£ 

Book  of  IN<-UBATOKS  AM)  BUtioDKKS  T(J  J.L. 
CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  'J'hisad 
[s  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Euieka  Incubator. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  AND  BRONZE  TUR- 

kcys.  Dui-ks.  Geese,  While  (;uine;is,  Indian  (iaines, 
Lt.  Brahmas,  Barred  and  While  I'lyirunilh  Uocks.W. 
Wyanrtoties.  Legs,  and  Minorcas,  Kggs  for  broilers. 
Cir.    D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  IT,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

Colden  and  Silver  Sebrights,  Red  Pyle.  Black 
Rose  Coiuhs,  Buff  Cochins,  liantaius.  S,  C,  Whito 
Leghorns.  Barred,  While,  Buff  Rocks,  R.  C.  Black 
Minorcas,  Red  Caps,  Kerrets,  Angora  and  Belgian 
Rabbits.  Cir.  B.  L.  Osborne,  Greene,  N.  Y.  Box  K. 

Buff  Ply.  Rocks  and  Buff  Wyandottes.  An- 
nual closing  out  sale  of  yearling  breeders.  Phenom- 
enal bargains.  They  have  a  WOUI>I)  RENOWJiKD 
RKPCTATION  as  you  must  know.  Write, 

J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester,  N.  Y.    (Box  B). 


Bees 


160-page  Bee-Book  FREE 

with  the  A.MEKiCA.v  Uke  Joi'kn'al  a 
year.    Send  for  tree  sample  copy. 

GEO.  W.  YOKK  AL  €0., 
118  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


FIBK!  LME  PENS!  PMPE 

shipments:  Kggs  from  Lt,  Brah,.  Bar.,  Buff 
and  White  P.  Rocks,  Silver  and  Wli.  Wyan  s,  Buff, 
Br,  and  Wh.  Legs..  S,  S,  Ham  s  and  (i,  S.  Bantams, 
at  Jl.OO  per  in  ;  .-2.  Oierli.  R,  C.  BI  k  MinorciLs. 
$2,  11  per  i:>  :  *t.'  0  j  er  M.  B.  Turkeys  (one-quar- 
t  ;r  or  one- half  wild  blood).  $:i,00  per  n.  White  China 
Geese,  >2.00  per  II  ;  $4.00  i  er  2G,  Pekin  or  Roueu 
Ducks,  }l  fO  per  1 1  :  $2.iKi  j)er2t;. 

SHOOK  BROS.,  Spring  Mills,  Pa. 


THEiKIND  OF,MALES. 

Outside  of  the  object  of  hatching  out 
a  lot  of  chicles  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  use  of  males  at  all,  as  the  hens 
will  lay  as  many  eggs  without  their 
presence  as  with  them,  while  the  eggs 
will  keep  fresh  longer  than  fertile  eggs. 
If  males  are  used,  therefore,  they 
should  be  the  best  that  can  be  pro- 
cured. 

First,  never  use  a  male  that  is  related 
to  the  hens.    Get  one  from  a  source 


have  five  toes,  thus  demonstrating  the 
influence  of  the  sire,  as  the  fifth  toe  is 
one  peculiarity  of  the  breeds  named. 
Take  a  dozen  hens  of  Brahma,  Cochin, 
Plymouth  Rock  or  other  breeds  and 
miate  them  with  a  Leghorn;  nearly 
every  chick  will  be  of  the  markings  and 
peculiarities  of  the  Leghorn  so  strongly 
as  to  almost  show  no  trace  of  the  blood 
of  the  dams.  There  is  no  advantage, 
then,  in  selecting  choice  hens  for  pro- 
ducing good  layers  unless  a  careful 


main  point  is  to  secure  some  breed  that 
IS  known  to  be  hardy  and  free  from 
disease  If  the  fowls  are  to  be  con- 
fined, the  best  breed  is  one  that  does 
not  fly  over  a  fence.  If  there  is  a  range 
the  best  breed  is  the  one  that  is  active 
and  forages.  When  you  have  gotten 
the  best  breed  for  your  climate  you 
will  then  have  the  best  layers,  as  birds 
that  are  healthy  and  kept  under  condi- 
tions most  favorable  for  them  and  you 
will  produce  the  most  eggs. 


that  will  render  such  an  Impossibility 
Next,  do  not  use  a  male  that  was  used 
last  year.  Some  are  at  times  induced 
to  use  a  superior  male  the  second  year 
but  males  are  too  plentiful  to  resort  to 
such   birds.    The  male   should   be  at 

east  ten  months  old.  One  hatched  not 
later  than  last  April  may  be  used  with 
the  hens  in  February.  With  him  use 
hens,  not  pullets.  If  a  flock  consists  of 
pullets,  procure  a  male  that  will  be 
two  years  old  this  spring,  but  which 
was  not  in  use  last  year.  If  such  can- 
not be  obtained,  then  procure  a  male 
that  is  not  less  than  a  year  old  The 
farmers  who  carefully  select  their  best 
laying  hens  from  which  to  raise  pullets 
and  then  mate  them  with  scrub  males 
are  legion.  To  point  out  how  important 
the  male  is,  we  will  state  that  if  a 
Houdan  or  Dorking  male  is  mated  with 
a  flock  of  mixed  hens,  every  chick  will 


Silver  WjandoUes 


selection  is  also  made  of  the  male,  and 
after  the  hatching  season  is  over  he  is 
as  useless  as  he  was  previously  val- 
uable. When  pullets  are  to  be  hatched 
the  determination  should  be  to  improve 
on  their  dams,  if  possible.  The  use  of 
scrub  males  or  or  those  that  are  cross- 
bred IS  a  backward  step.  Too  much 
attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  breed 
ing  of  the  chicks,  whether  for  pullets 
or  for  market,  and  the  precautions 
used  to  secure  choice  chicks  at  this 
season  will  result  in  larger  profits  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 


SELECT  THE  HARDIEST. 

Before  condemning  a  breed  perhaps  it 
may  be  your  fault  of  selection  that 
caused  failure.  Every  farmer  who  se- 
lects a  breed  looks  for  the  "best  lay- 
ers" instead  of  the  "best  fowls."  The 


FAULTS  OF  BREEDERS. 

Those  who  breed  thoroughbred  stock 
do.  not  give  as  much  attention  to  the 
matter  of  letting  the  farmers  know 
what  they  have  as  they  should,  as  it  is 
somietimes  difficult  for  farmers  to  learn 
from  whom  to  procure  pure  breeds.  It 
it  not  denied  that  breeders  who  have 
good  records  in  the  show-room  parade 
the  facts  before  other  fanciers,  in  order 
to  sell,  but  the  farmers  are  the  belt 
customers  and  are  more  numerous 
Remove  the  demand  on  the  farms  for 
better  stock,  and  the  business  of  the 
breeds  would  soon  disappear.  The 
farmers  would  improve  more  if  the 
breeders  were  not  negligent  in  making 
known  the  kind  of  stock  they  wish  tS 
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ORROCCO  LETTERS. 

NO.  SO. 

(CoiiiiitKcd  iriim  Jniii.) 

A  reci'iit  su))scriber  asks  our  opinion  of  al- 
teiiiptiiiK  to  roar  winter  chickens  in  a  waruicil 
dry,  light  cellar.  Wc  are  frequently  asked  if 
this  cannot  be  successfully  done  in  a  green- 
house. Now  to  the  novice,  such  plans  appear 
friisible  and  promise  success,  but  they  usually 
result  in  comparative  or  total  failure  and  dis- 
appointment. We,  like  hundreds  of  others, 
jiassed  through  all  this  experience  very  many 
years  ago,  lost  our  time,  money  and  chickens 
jnto  the  bargain,  and  would  now  fain  prevent 
others  from  following  in  our  footsteps. 

Reply:  If  we  correctly  understand  your 
proposed  plau  of  winter  brooders  located  in  a 
warmed  cellar,  however  good  the  brooders 
may  be,  and  however  high,  light  and  airy  the 
cellar  may  be,  we  are  most  decidedly  opposed 
to  it,  unless  so  arranged  that  tlie  chickens  can 
run  out  directly  into  the  unobstructed  open 
air  and  on  to  bare  ground  at  pleasure  in  ordi- 
nary mid-winter  weather.  We  have  repeat- 
edly tried  similar  experiments  in  the  past, 
and  at  much  expense  and  labor,  and  have 
known  of  perha[)S  hundreds  of  those  tried  by 
friends  and  correspondents,  'out  have  never 
made  what  might  be  tallied  a  success  in  our 
own  case,  nor  have  we  ever  heard  of  one  in 
the  hands  of  others.  With  the  thermometer 
at  20  above  zero  Fahrenheit  (or  12  below 
freezing)  chickens,  say  four  days  old,  that 
have  become  aceustomed  to  leaving  and  re- 
turning to  their  brooders,  should  have  access 
to  small  sheltered  sunny  yards,  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  middle  ot  pleasant  days,  with 
nothing  above  them  but  the  sky  and  without 
interveniug  glass  or  other  similar  abomina- 
tion. The  length  of  time  they  are  thus  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  open  air  should  be  rap- 
idly increased,  according  to  circumstances, 
until  at  two  weeks  old  they  are  given  this 
liberty  four  or  five  hours  in  the  warmest  part 
of  every  pleasant  day.  If  they  feel  chilly 
they  will  run  for  their  brooders  and  remain 
in  them  until  wai-med,  when  they  will  again 
venture  forth.  You  need  not  have  any  fear 
on  this  point,  for  they  will  take  good  care  of 
themselves  in  this  matter.  In  tine  weather, 
chickens,  for  best  results,  should  of  course 
have  their  liberty  during  the  entire  continu- 
ance of  daylight,  even  at  tliesunimer  solstice, 
and  the  fact  that  they  will  avail  themselves 
of  every  moment  of  it,  if  given  the  opportu- 
nity, and  impatiently  seek  for  it  if  withheld 
from  them,  is  safHcient  evidence  that  it  is  de- 
sirable. But  we  are  now  speaking  oi  wiiitei-, 
when  four  or  five  hours  liberty  (out  of  the 
short  and  cold  nine  hour  day}  is  often  better 
than  more.  As  to  i-hickens  "  becoming 
chilled,  past  recovery,"  in  a  temperature  he- 
low  freezing,  .say  at  20  Fahrenheit,  there  can 
be  very  little  danger  of  such  a  thing,  becauso 
in  all  our  experience  with  rearing  thousands 
upon  thoDsands  of  wintcrchickens,  anunally, 
for  many  years,  we  have  never  known  of 
such  a  case  where,  (lie  chicken  hnd  alreudy  been 
(iccimtoiiied  to  leave  and  find  the  brouder.  Re- 
member this  part  of  the  sentence,  for  if  a 
chicken  has  not  learned  to  find  the  brooder, 
it  will  doubtless  perish  in  the  cold  unless  pre- 
vented by  a  miracle,  and  the  majority  of 
poultrymen  nowadays  have  little  reason  to 
e.-ipect  Divine  interposition  in  behalf  of  either 
their  chickcrisor  themselves. 

fV  person  clothed  in  ordinary  winter  garb, 
and  working  about  the  poultry  houses  in  th(^ 
temiierature  above  named,  would  not  feel  cold 
or  iinroni  fortable  although  he  would  feel  <le- 
cidedly  so  if  stiinding  still  and  doing  nothing; 
and  ditto  with  the  chickens  ;  but  a  healthy 
chicken  is  one  of  the  most  active  creatures 
imaginable,  and  continually  on  the  move. 
We  are  so  much  in  the  lialiit  of  giving  "  ad- 
vice," that  if  we  may  be  pei'mitled  to  deviate 
slightly  from  tlicslraighl  lineof  (luestion  and 
reply,  we  would  add.  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
increase  this  natural  activity  of  the  chicki'tis 
in  cold  weather,  by  occasionally  scattering  a 
few  choice  bits  among  them,  not  a  full  sup- 
ply, I'or  this  would  defeat  the  end  sought,  but 
perhaps  a  (|narter  as  many  pieces  as  there  ar(' 
chickens  in  the  flocks,  ami  they  will  employ 
them.selves  very  energeli<-ally  tor  a  long  time 
by  chasing  each  other  after  it.  If  confined  in 
the  cellar  referred  to,  and  deprived  of  actual 
exercise  in  the  free  open  air,  they  may  very 
likely  "make  a  //re  of  it"  (so  to  speak  I  and 
do  fairly  well  for  a  time,  but  we  have  never 
known  of  an  instance  where  they  matured 
well,  or  even  reached  half  way,  in  tii-stcla.ss 
condition. 

We  think  this  tendency  to  extreme  artifi- 
cial ujcthods  is  the  rock  on  which  more  poul- 


try crafts  are  shipwrecked  than  all  others 
combined  and  for  many  years  we  have  main- 
tained a  fog  horn  signal  on  its  summit,  to 
sound  the  warning  note  to  beginners,  and  in 
this  endeavor  we  have  Ijeen  ably  seconded  by 
the  entire  stall'  of  practical  poultry  writers, 
who  have  our  thanks  therefor,  and  who 
should  have  the  thanks  of  every  beginner. 

This  fatal  mistake  of  giving  chickens  too 
tendercare  and  too  artificial  conditions,  is  a 
very  natural  one  to  make,  as  we  can  testify 
from  our  own  experience.  We  are  all  prone 
to  try  our  hand  at  improving  on  nature — or 
to  take  a  step  in  advance  of  her.  We  start 
our  early  plants  under  glass,  and  have  our 
hotbeds,  etc.,  which  is  very  well,  but  after  all, 
vegetation  must  have  out  of  door  sunlight  and 
fresh  air  for  most  vigorous  growth  and  per- 
fect development,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
chickens. 

In  common  with  almost  every  beginner, we 
years  ago  tried  this  plan  of  excessive  kindness, 
to  our  chickens  and  ot  giving  them  the  most 
highly  artificial  surroundings, and  as  stated  at 
the  outset, we  lost  much  money  and  still  more 
valuable  time,  before  reaching  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  our  methods  were  too  much 
at  variance  with  those  of  nature.  We  had  a 
similar  idea  to  that  of  our  correspondent,  and 
were  so  sanguine  of  success  that  we  erected 
one  quite  expensive  building  in  which  to  put 
it  into  practice.  The  lumber  alone  cost  us 
over  $200,  and  the  expense  of  stone-masons 
and  carpenters  was  very  much  more.  But 
repeated  efforts  resulted  in  comparative  fail- 
ure, or  rather  in  so  complete  failure  that  we 
were  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  the 
undertaking.  Hence,  as  before  stated,  we 
sound  the  warning  note.  Few  persons  how- 
ever, will  pay  the  slightest  attention,  to  it, 
but  must  wade  through  the  same  experience 
themselves.  Now,  with  less  artificial,  and 
more  natural  conditions,  we  rear  the  most  of 
our  chickens  aseasilyas  we  hatch  them.  If 
we  could  have  done  this  2.5  years  ago,  we 
would  have  had  an  unlimited  market  for  our 
product,  and  a  monopoly  of  the  business,  and 
made  a  good  deal  of  money. 

In  no  human  undertaking  that  we  know 
of  has  absolute  perfection  or  complete  success 
been  attained,  nor  indeed  does  nature  herself 
always  seem  to  score  the  full  100  points. 
Look  at  the  blossoms  of  spring.  See  them 
blowing  away  and  filling  the  air  like  snow- 
flakes  in  winter.  What  a  seeming  waste  of 
force,  for  comparatively  few  of  them  remain 
to  ultimate  in  fruit.  .So  in  t\\n  natural  way  of 
multiplying  our  poultry,  not  every  egg  is  in- 
variably fertile  ;  not  every  fertile  egg  unfail- 
ingly hatches,  and  not  every  chicken  is  snrj 
to  live,  even  in  the  absence  of  accident.  We 
do  think,  however,  that  our  present  artificial 
system  of  poultry  culture,  where  we  take  na- 
ture for  our  guide,  and  do  not  introduce  too 
much  of  our  own  wisdom,  is  really  an  infinite 
improvement  on  the  slow,  laborious  and  tedi 
oas  natural  method. 

We  hatch  our  chickens  artificially,  when- 
ever we  please,  and  in  advance  of  the  dila- 
tory and  whimsical  sitting  hen,  and  we  rear 
them  artificially  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
she  cannot  rear  them,  and  if  we  ai-e  content 
not  to  deviate  too  widely  from  her  methods, 
we  can  both  hatch  and  rear  them  much  bet- 
ter, from  every  point  of  view,  than  she  can 
])Ossibly  do.  In  other  words,  take  two  lots  of 
1,000  or  5,000  eggs  each,  both  laid  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions,  and  of  the  same 
probable  fertility,  commit  one  lot  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  incubators  and  brooders,  and 
the  other  lot  to  hens,  and  the  incubators  and 
brooders  will  produce  the  largest  number  of 
matured  chickens,  more  quickly  grown,  more 
vigorous  and  better  in  every  way.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  is  a  well  known 
fact,  repeatedly  proven  year  after  year,  by 
those  who  have  tried  both  methods,  and  it 
will  forever  r"nifihi  a  fact,  notwitiistanding 
the  grand  army  of  chronic  croakers  and  kick- 
ers to  the  contrary. 

But  don't  surround  your  chickens  with  too 
artificial  conditions.  A  cellar,  and  the  very 
best  of  cellars  (if  used  exclusively},  is  not  the 
place  to  rear  them,  although  one  of  the  best 
places  imaginable  to  /ifl/c/i  them.  A  cellar 
(such  as  described)  makesan  excellent  brooder 
hiinsc  or  place  to  locate  the  l)rooders,  provided 
that  the  chickens  are  given  their  liberty  in 
the  open  air,  as  before  explained,  but  other- 
wise even  a  greenhouse  is  no  suitable  place  to 
rai.se  tlieni,  and  we  have  had  scores  of  inquir- 
ies on  this  latter  point.  A  greenhou.se  plant 
is  not  always  a  vigorous  plantlliat  will  thrive 
biter  in  the  open  air.  A  chicken  that  com- 
mences its  life  in  these  highly  artificial  sur- 
roundings, must.of  couree  be  "  trausplanteil  " 
sooner  or  later,  and  when  this  takes  place, 
however  grailual,  it  is  seldom  that  the  chick- 
en has  suHicient  vigor  of  constitution  to  with- 
st4in(lthe  change.  W.  H.  liUDD. 

Orrucco  Poult ri/  Farm, 
Soutk  iVa(/cfc,  Mass, 


A  WORD  FOR  DUCKS. 

A  subscriber  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune g-ives  the  following  interesting  ex- 
perience and  opinion:  I  have  always 
found  poultry  growing  profitable,  and 
for  fifty  years  have  taken  personal 
charge  of  the  fowls  on  my  farm,  but  as 
I  live,  in  a  thickly  settled  neighborhood 
I  have  kept  for  many  years  only 
chickens,  as  turkeys  would  trespass  on 
my  neighbors,  and  my  experience  with 
ducks  when  a  boy  had  greatly  pre- 
judiced me  against  them,  and  for  thirty 
years  I  had  not  had  a  duck  on  the 
farm.  In  1895  my  wife  bought  a  setting 
of  white  Pekin  duck  eggs,  from  which 
we  hatched  eleven  ducklings  the  last 
week  in  May.  I  submitted  to  the  nuis- 
ance, as  I  supposed  it  would  b.?,  as  my 
better  half  assured  me  that  she  only 
wanted  to  have  roast  duck  a  few 
times  and  would  not  ask  me  to  keep 
any  of  them  over  winter,  but  ''.iet'>re 
they  were  ten  weeks  old  I  had  become 
so  interested  in  them  that  1  deter- 
mined to  keep  them,  and  I  .^ent  for  a 
book  on  duck  culture  and  began  to 
study  it  with  great  interest,  and  after 
a  year's  care  of  them  I  have  become 
a  duck  enthusiast. 

I  found  that  the  Pekin  ducks  of  to- 
day bore  about  the  same  relation  to 
the  old  puddle  ducks  of  my  boyhood  as 
a  Belle  Fleur  apple  does  to  a  wild  crab. 
The  ducks  I  formerly  kept  were  the 
common  puddle  ducks.  They  were  poor 
layers  and  great  ramblers,  would  often 
go  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  from 
home  and  not  get  back  in  time  to  be 
shut  up  at  night,  and  I  would  lose  their 
eggs,  and  finally  before  the  summer 
was  over  they  were  all  killed  in  the 
woods,  where  they  had  wandered  and 
furnished  a  repast  to  the  prowlers  that 
were  fond  of  duck  meat. 

The  Pekin  ducks  have  been  bred  to 
get  along  with  but  little  water,  and  are 
satisfied  with  a  supply  in  a  trough. 
They  are  very  domestic,  and  although 
mine  have  not  been  confined  to  yards, 
I  have  never  known  them  to  go  more 
than  200  yards  from  the  barnyard.  If 
one  wishes  to  confine  them,  a  fence  of 
woven  wire  two  feet  high  and  costing 
in  the  roll  20  cents  a  rod  will  restrain 
them. 

SQUAB  BREEDING. 

In  recent  years  squabs  are  considered 
such  an  appetizinz  dish  that  they  are 
added  to  the  bill-of-fare  of  all  first- 
class  hotels,  although  they  are  not  al- 
ways mentioned  as  squalDS,  being  too 
often  served  up  to  their  customers  as 
quail,  writes  G.  A.  Bell  in  the  Poultry 
Tribune.  The  breeding  of  squabs  for 
market  can  be  conducted  by  farmers 
or  by  the  gentler  sex,  and  made  a 
source  of  great  profit,  provided  it  is 
handled  properly.  First  consider  the 
loft — an  old  barn  will  do  if  all  the 
cracks  are  stopped  up  and  nest  boxes 
put  in.  Second,  the  breeding  stock, 
which  is  an  important  item.  No  bird 
has  been  found  to  answer  this  purpose 
as  well  as  the  homing  pigeon,  espe- 
cially the  White  Homer,  as  white  flesh 
is  what  the  consumer  wants.  If  White 
Homers  cannot  be  gotten,  the  next 
best  color  is  silver  or  light  blue.  It  is 
important  to  be  careful  to  select  pure- 
bred homers,  as  they  give  the  best  re- 
sults. The  care  and  cost  of  breeding 
is  very  small  in  comparison  to  the 
profits.  They  must  be  kept  clean, 
boxes  and  other  fixtures  to  be  white- 
washed, and  a  good  supply  of  gravel 
and  fresh  drinking  water  and  a  small, 
shallow  pan  for  bathing. 

Squaba  grow  very  rapidly,  and  in 
three  or  four  weeks  they  are  ready  to 
kill.  Squabs  of  good  breeds  will  aver- 
age six  pounds  to  the  dozen,  and  they 
sell  for  40  to  50  cents  per  pound,  whole- 
sale. The  cost  to  establish  a  loft  to 
accommodate  500  pairs,  complete,  birds 
and  everything,  would  be  about  $850. 
On  every  farm  there  are  one  or  two 
who  could  be  spared  for  an  hour  or 
two  to  look  after  the  pigeons.  There 
is  also  a  great  deal  of  grain  wasted 
that  might  be  helping  the  farmer  to 
pay  off  a  mortgage  or  some  other  debt 
if  it  is  just  used  in  the  right  way. 
Every  well  regulated  farm  should  have 
a  loft  for  pigeons,  with  a  large  aviary 
made  of  wire  to  keep  them  from  the 
fields. 
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THE  POULTRY  BUSINESS. 

Capital  Required— What  a  Chick  Costs 
—What  May  be  Done- -How  to  Beg-in 
—Estimating-  the  Expenses. 

The  capital  used  in  raising-  broilers 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  object  de- 
sired. It  may  be  claimed  for  the 
broiler  business  that  a  larger  profit  can 
be  made,  in  proportion  to  capital  in- 
vested, than  from  many  other  pursuits, 
but  capital  is  required,  however,  and 
success  cannot  be  had  without  it.  The 
more  capital  invested  the  larger  the 
business  that  may  be  done.  Capital  will 
be  needed  in  a  great  many  ways.  There 
must  be  a  poultry  house,  a  broooder 
house,  incubators,  feed,  coal,  oil,  labor, 
and  other  necessary  adjuncts.  Ex- 
penses will  seem  to  spring  up  every 
day.  But  one  need  not  incur  heavy  ex- 
penses at  the  start.  Begin  in  a  small 
way,  but  gradually  work  into  a  larger 
business. 

The  cost  of  the  incubator  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  items  com- 
pared with  the  service  it  performs,  and 
the  samie  may  be  said  of  the  brooder. 
Even  if  of  but  100  egg  capacity  the  in- 
cubator can  be  used  to  hatch  out  as 
many  as  a  thousand  chicks  in  a  year, 
but  the  brooder,  which  must  brood  the 
chicks  four  times  as  long  as  it  requires 
the  incubator  to  hatch  them,  can  only 
perform  service  for  a  fewer  number, 
hence,  when  the  hatching  of  chicks  is 
well  under  way,  two  (or  even  three) 
brooders  should  be  used  for  each  100 
egg  capacity  incubator.  Taking  the 
whole  year  as  our  period,  and  granting 
that  an  incubator  hatches  1,000  chicks 
in  that  time,  no  matter  whether  the  in- 
cubator is  of  100  egg  capacity,  or 
more,  the  cost  of  incubation  is  very 
small,  and  as  the  incubator  is  capable 
of  doing  service  the  next  year  also,  the 
cost  of  incubation  is  still  further  re- 
duced proportionately;  until  the  in- 
cubator is  no  longer  serviceable.  The 
same  applies  to  the  brooder  is  there- 
fore but  a  nominal  sum,  and  is  one  of 
the  least  items  of  expense  to  be  met. 

While  we  advise  one  and  all  to  pro- 
cure an  incubator,  yet  we  do  not  advise 
readers  to  go  into  the  broiler  business 
on  insufficient  capital.  Find  out  what 
is  to  be  done,  and  then  prepare  to  meet 
it.  What  we  will  attempt  to  show  in 
this  chapter  is  the  cost  of  broilers,  the 
expenses  to  be  met,  the  prices  usually 
obtained,  the  profits  to  expect,  and 
what  can  be  done  with  a  limited  cap- 
ital. We  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in 
theoretical  fig-ures,  which  look  well  on 
paper  only,  but  will  aim  to  state  facts 
as  we  have  met  them,  what  we  have 
done,  and  what  others  have  also  done. 

Having  kept  a  close  account  of  the 
food,  and  made  repeated  experiments, 
we  find  that  the  cost  of  the  food  for 
each  pound  of  broiler,  or  "chicken 
meat"  is  five  cents.  That  is,  if  the  cost 
of  food  is  not  above  the  average,  five 
cents  should  pay  for  all  the  food  neces- 
sary to  produce  one  pound  of  flesh.  Thig 
applies  to  the  chick  or  the  fowl,  and  to 
the  turkey,  duck,  or  goose. 

The  ducklings  may  eat  twice  as  much 
as  the  chick,  but  it  will  also  grow  twice 
as  fast,  and  the  ultimate  cost  is  the 
same  in  all  cases.  The  novice  will  now 
figure  out  that  if  a  pound  of  chick 
costs  five  cents,  and  sells  for  twenty 
cents,  there  will  be  fifteen  cents  profit. 
Exactly  so— if  there  was  no  other  cost 
but  the  food.  But  there  are  other  ex- 
penses to  be  met  also.  We  are  begin- 
ning with  the  food  in  order  to  let  the 
reader  know  how  much  it  will  cost  to 
feed  each  chick.  Five  cents  per  pound 
will  cover  the  cost  of  a  broiler  weigh- 
ing two  pounds,  or  it  will  serve  for  the 
fowl  that  weighs  six  pounds.  Every 
chick  that  dies,  however,  is  so  much 
loss  of  food  that  cannot  be  recovered, 
and  this  loss  must  be  added  to  the  ex- 
pense incurred  for  those  that  reach  the. 
market.  In  other  words,  the  total  cost 
of  the  food  must  be  apportioned  among 
the  total  number  of  chicks  that  reach 
the  market,  which  may  increase  the 
cost  per  pound  of  chick  to  six  cents,  or 
seven,  or  eight,  according  to  the  total 
number  hatched,  the  food  allowed,  the 
number  lost,  and  the  number  sold.  If 
100  are  hatched  and  only  50  reach  the 
market  they  will  have  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  the  food  for  the  whole  number. 
Again  is  disposed  one  of  those  proble- 


matical questions— how  much  will  it 
cost  to  raise  a  chick  The  answer 
is  that  it  depends  on  how  many 
chicks  you  raise  out  of  the  number 
hatched. 

The  cost  of  the  brooder  house  need 
not  be  great.  Give  the  chicks  plenty  of 
room.  We  know  of  no  better  plan  for 
a  brooder  house  for  200  chicks  than  the 
16x16  feet  poultry  house  mentioned  in 
the  previous  chapter.  Simply  divide  it 
with  a  wire  partition,  which  will  give 
two  apartments,  arranging  the  doors  as 
conveniently  as  may  be  desired.  The 
same  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
tended house.  Divide  each  apartment, 
and  you  have  tw-o  brooder  rooms,  each 
being  8x16  feet.  The  cost  depends  on 
the  prices  of  material  at  your  location, 
and  can  easily  be  estimated  by  any  car- 
penter. Less  than  1,000  feet  of  lumber 
will  build  a  house  16x16  feet. 

The  cost  of  the  chick,  in  addition  to 
the  value  of  the  food,  also  depends  upon 
the  price  of  eggs  and  the  number  of 
chicks  hatched.  For  instance,  in  winter 
eggs  are  high,  selling  sometimes  at 
three  cents  each,  though  the  average  is 
about  two  cents.  We  will  take  the 
higher  price,  and  base  an  estimate  on 
100  eggs.  The  cost  of  100  eggs  will  be 
$3.00,  and  each  chick  will  cost  its  pro- 
portion. If  you  hatch  100  chicks  the 
cost  of  each  chick  will  be  one  cent,  but 
if  you  hatch  but  fifty  chicks  each  chick 
will  cost  two  cents,  and  should  you  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  aatch  but  one 
chick,  or  none  at  all,  you  will  pay  the 
three  dollars.  The  importance  of  using 
good  eggs,  fromi  vigorous  stock,  there- 
fore, is  again  brought  to  your  attention 
and  serves  to  show  why  we  devoted 
so  much  space  to  the  advantage  of  hav- 
mg  your  own  stock  and  eggs  which  you 
could  depend  upon.  • 

There  is  another  cost.  After  you 
hatch  the  chicks  you  must  raise  them. 
As  mentioned,  you  buy  100  eggs  and 
count  your  chicks  after  they  are  sold, 
and  not  before  they  are  hatched.  You 
will  then  know  what  each  one  cost  for 
eggs  and  food.  Suppose  that  you  only 
market  25  chicks,  the  cost  of  each  chick 
will  be  four  cents  to  start  with,  as  you 
had  to  use  100  eggs  to  get  the  twenty- 
five  chicks.  You  will  sell  them  when 
they  weigh  about  a  pound  and  a  half 
each,  which  will  be  seven  and  a  half 
cents  per  chick,  for  food,  and  you  may 
allow  a  cent  and  a  half  more  for  the 
food  consumed  by  chicks  that  died. 
Your  bill  against  each  chick  for  eggs 
and  food,  will  be  13  cents.  It  will  re- 
quire about  30  gallons  of  oil  to  hatch 
the  25  chicks  and  brood  them,  which 
will  be  about  three  dollars  more,  but 
the  same  quantity  of  oil  would  just  as 
easily  hatch  and  brood  a  hundred 
chicks  as  twenty-five.  Taking  the  egg 
feed  and  oil,  the  cost  of  25  chicks  wili 
be  $6.25,  or  about  25  cents  per  chick. 
This  is  quite  a  high  cost  for  a  chick, 
but  the  25  chicks  have  paid  for  all  the 
feed,  all  the  oil,  and  the  whole  of  the 
100  eggs.  If  they  were  sold  in  New 
York  city,  in  April  of  May,  they  would 
bring  50  cents  each,  thus  giving  a 
profit  of  $6.50.  It  is  a  good  showing  for 
a  poor  hatch  and  a  small  lot  of  chicks. 
.  But  there  is  one  thing  we  did  not 
allow  in  the  cost— labor.  It  is  the  labor 
that  pays.  No  man  can  afford  to  waste 
his  time  with  25  chicks.  Let  us  take 
a  200  egg-  incubator,  and  suppose  that 
100  chicks  reached  the  market.  It 
would  add  $3.00  more  to  the  cost  of  the 
eggs,  nothing  additional  for  the  oil 
while  the  cost  of  the  food  would  be  only 
$11.00,  the  total  cost  amounting  to  about 
$20.00  leaving  $30.00  profit,  and  with  the 
same  labor.  If  500  chicks  are  hatched 
the  cost  is  still  further  reduced  pro- 
portionately. Hence,  to  make  the 
broiler  business  pay  you  must  put  suffi- 
cient capital  in  to  do  enough  at  it.  If 
you  find  that  a  broiler  house  holding 
1000  or  1500  chicks  does  not  pay  you 
then  you  should  enlarge.  You  must  do 
enough  business  to  make  it  pay. 

One  cause  of  discouragement  is  in  the 
prices  obtained.  Most  persons  wish  tn 
make  large  profits  from  a  small  sum. 
The  great  flour  merchants  of  Min- 
neapolis grind  thousands  of  barrels  of 
flour  a  day,  and  make  only  ten  cents  a 
barrel  as  proflt.  You  may  not  make  it 
pay  to  hatch  500  chicks  and  clear  25 
cents  profit  on  each  chick  but  it  will 
pay  you  to  hatch  5000  chicks  and  make 
ten  cents  profit  on  each.    You  must 


hatch  enough  chicks  or  you  cannot  re- 
ceive a  sufficiency  for  your  labor.  So 
you  can  perceive  that  if  you  go  into  the 
flour  business  you  must  use  a  large 
^fn%T^u°!  '^■^P'^^^  ^°  ^  small 

fh^f  •  ■^■'^'^  '''^^^  ^^in  in  numbers 

that  which  IS  lacking  in  prices.  So  it  is 
with  the  broiler  business.  One  must 
have  sufficient  capital  to  hatch  and 
raise  large  numbers  of  chicks  and  not 
of  Uiem''^'"^  large  profits  on  small  lots 
You  must  not  expect  to  get  started  at 
.  Remember  that  it  takes  a  year 
to  hatch  out  a  lot  of  pullets  and  raise 
them,  and  until  you  raise  your  pullets 
you  will  not  have  very  great  suc?ej^  in 
h^v«  t"^;-^''*  "luring  that  year  you  wiU 
have  to  live  and  support  a  family  per- 
haps, and  you  will  have  also  gained 
more  knowledge  and  experience  But 
there  is  one  advantage  in  the  broiler 
business-<;ash.  Everything  that  is  sold 
is  lor  cash,  and  when  once  you  begin  to 
ship  to  market  you  will  have  lome- 
as   fhf ""^'"f       ^^^'■y  <^^y>  °r  as  fast 

market     v^^^  '"^^^J 

market.    You  may  have  to  wait  until 

you  have  expended  quite  a  i«rg-  'um 
before  the  returns  begin  to  come  out 
when  they  do  begin  they  will  pay  all 
expenses.  ^  ■' 

The  reader  may  wish  to  know  how 
many  hens  to  keep  in  order  to  supply 
eggs  for  an  incubator  and  keep  i?  n 
full  operation.  Well,  the  hens  are  aNo 
capital  and  it  takes  feed  to  keep  them. 
We  will  have  to  take  an  incubator  as 
an  example.  Suppose  you  have  a  -^00 
egg  capacity  incubator.  You  will  re- 
quire, in  three  months,  about  800  eggs 
Now,  the  nejct  question  is  how  many 
hens  are  necessary  to  lay  800  eggs  in 
three  months.  We  will  take  90  dl^s  as 
the  period.  If  a  hen  laid  an  egg  every 
day,  ,t  would  require  less  than  nine 
hens  to  supply  the  number.  But  a  hen 
does  not  lay  an  egg  every  day.  it  is  a 
good  hen  that  will  lay  an  egg  every 
other  day,  especially  in  winter.  Some  of 
the  hens  may  not  lay  at  all,  some  may 
be  sick,  some  may  become  broody  and 
it  may  happen  that  you  overfeed  or 
h2if"^f  manage  properly,  and  only  one- 
half  of  them  may  be  laying.  If  we  had 
nr^fT.  f  ^  estimate  we  should 

prefer  to  depend  on  25  hens  as  the 
number  to  keep  to  supply  a  200  egg 
incubator.  If  you  get  too  many  eg|l 
from  them-or  more  than  you  can  usT- 
no  harm  will  be  done,  but  you  should 
not  have  the  hens  too  few  in  number. 
To  estimate  more  liberally,  and  make  it 
plainer,  let  us  say  that  a  flock  of  fowls 
consisting  of  a  male  and  fifteen  hens', 
will  supply  a  100  egg  incubator  with 
all  the  eggs  necessary  for  its  operation 

And  right  here  we  may  say-that  is 
the  way  to  begin.  Have  a  flock  of  16 
lowis.  Have  a  large  poultry  house  built 
as  we  suggested.  Have  a  brooder  house 
m.nt  ri*'  divided  into  two  apart- 
mente.    If    you    have    yards    to  the 

?h«n  ?.7  /""l"^?  "^^"^         be  more 

than  12  feet  deep.    Have  two  brooders, 

^..tn  accommodate  your  chicks 

a^l   -l  VL  '^'"^  «'Sht  weeks  old, 

and  If  the  chicks  are  well-feathered 
when  seven  weeks  old  you  can  keep 
thern^  in  a  warm  house  without  any 
brooder.  If  you  find  that  the  broiler 
business  on  a  limited  scale  paid  you 
It  will  not  be  difficult  to  enlarge  bv 
getting  more  incubators  and  adding 
other  accommodations.  It  is  better  to 
gradually  go  up  from  the  bottom,  and 
learn,  than  to  expend  a  large  sum  at 
flrst  and  then  fall. 

The  capital  to  begin  may  be  set  down 
as  follows:  Incubator,  $25;  brooders, 
$20;  poultry  house,  $50;  brooder  house 
$50;  eggs,  oil,  food,  etc.,  $25;  total  $170 
We  may  have  estimated  too  high  or 
too  low,  but  we  prefer  to  not  be  too 
exact,  as  freight,  materials,  etc  differ 
according  to  location.  The  value'  of  the 
16  fowls  may  also  be  placed  at  $15,  and 
roosts,  fencing,  etc.,  may  be  $5  more 
The  total  is  then  $190.  Your  incubator 
should  enable  you  to  send  to  market 
from  January  to  July  1st,  anywhere 
from  300  to  500  chicks.  We  will  take 
the  six  months  and  there  will  be  at 
least  eight  hatches.  If  you  have  50 
chicks  a  month  it  will  be  400.  We  will 
allow  you  only  300  chicks,  however.  You 
will  get  nothing  for  your  labor,  and  you 
will  lose  money,  but  you  will  have  two 
houses  and  a  flock  of  hens,  worth  $115 
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to  beg-In  the  next  season  with.  As 
shown  before,  one  has  to  spend  too 
much  money,  proportionately,  for  a 
small  lot  of  chicks.  And  then  we  have 
allowed  less  than  40  chicks  per  month 
from  the  incubator.  Suppose  the  in- 
cubator sends  CO  chicks  to  market.  It 
will  make  quite  a  large  difference  in 
the  receipts  and  expenses.  We  did  not, 
however,  allow  enough  for  feed,  oil, 
etc.,  which  cannot  well  be  estimated  for 
a  succession  of  hatches. 

We  believe  we  put  the  prices  of  the 
houses  and  of  the  hens  at  too  great  a 
price,  and  we  also  believe  that  we  esti- 
mated too  low  for  the  incubator.  We 
do  not  wish  to  hold  out  strong  induce- 
ments, however.  It  is  much  better  to 
lead  you  to  expect  less  than  40  chickens 
to  be  sent  to  market  from  each  hatch 
of  a  100  egg  inoibntor  than  to  hold  out 
for  80  per  cent,  hatches,  which  may 
happen  sometimes  and  at  other  times 
be  less.  You  can  use  less  money  to  be- 
gin with  if  you  wish  but  it  may  not 
pay  you  to  do  so.  The  first  year  vou 
will  not  more  than  pny  expenses.  Yon 
will  Incur  great  risk  because  of  lack  of 
experience  and  there  are  many  little 
details  to  learn. 

You  may  now  conclude  that  we  have 
not  informed  you  how  much  capital  it 
requires  to  go  into  the  broiler  business. 
Yes:  we  have  done  so.  TJead  this  chan- 
ter aeain.  We  have  e-iven  vou  the.  cost 
of  the  food  for  a  chick,  the  probable 
cost  of  houses,  incubator,  brooders,  oil 
»ggs.  etc.,  but  iust  how  much  capital 
it  will  require  to  make  a  business  for 
vou  depends  unon  how  much  business 
vou  wish  to  do.  You  must  take  onr 
figures  and  calculate  for  yourself.  No 
matter  what  we  may  suggest  you  will 
measure  everythiner  by  the  length  of 
your  own  purse.  We  may  add.  also, 
that  the  hens  must  be  fed.  and  each 
one  will  cost  you  about  a  dollar  a  year. 
Your  heaviest  cost  will  be  your  labor. 
You  may  perform  it  yourself,  and  must, 
as  you  cannot  hire  a  man  to  do  it  ex- 
cept at  a  high  salary.  You  cannot  pick 
up  a  "farm-hand" — one  who  has  "fed 
chickens,"  and  give  him  the  work.  He 
will  fail,  and  the  loss  will  be  yours. 
The  real  capital  in  the  poultry  business, 
and  especially  in  the  broiler  business, 
is  labor,  and  the  greatest  success  Is 
obtained  more  by  head-work  than  by 
hand-work,  though  both  make  an  ex- 
cellent combination. 


PRESERVING  EGGS  IN  WATER  GLASS. 

Prof.  Ladd,  of  the  North  Dakota  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  in  bulletin  No.  35 
grives  the  following  directions  for  the 
use  of  water  glass  in  keeping  eggs. 
Water  glass  is  silicate  of  soda  or  sili- 
cate of  potash,  the  former  being 
cheaper.    It  is  not  expensive. 

If  wooden  kegs  or  barrels  are  to  be 
used  in  which  to  pack  the  eggs,  they 
should  first  be  thoroughly  scalded  with 
boiling  water,  to  sweeten  and  purify 
them. 

To  each  ten  quarts  of  water,  which 
should  first  be  boiled  and  then  cooled, 
add  one  quart  of  water  glass.  Pack 
the  eggs  in  the  vessel  and  pour  solution 
over  them,  covering  well. 

Keep  the.  eggs  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 
A  dry,  cool  cellar  is  a  good  place. 

If  the  eggs  are  kept  in  too  warm  a 
place,  the  silicate  is  deposited  and  the 
eggs  are  not  properly  protected.  Do 
not  wash  the  eggs  before  packing,  for, 
by  so  doing,  you  injure  their  keeping 
quality. 

For  packing  use  only  perfectly  fresh 
eggs,  for  stale  eggs  will  not  be  saved 
and  may  prove  harmful  to  the  others. 

All  packed  eggs  contain  a  little  gas, 
and  in  boiling  such  eggs  they  will 
crack.  This  miay  be  prevented  by  mak- 
ing a  pinhole  in  the  blunt  end  of  the 
egg.  To  do  this  hold  the  egg  in  the 
hand,  place  the  point  of  a  pin  against 
the  shell  of  the  egg  at  the  blunt  end 
and  give  the  pin  a  quick,  sharp  blow, 
Just  enough  to  drive  the  pin  through 
the  shell  without  further  injury  to  the 


THE  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

Poultry    Houses    and  Yards-^Laying- 
Hens  Must  Have  Room  -Use  Plenty 
of  Glass — Improved  Methods. 

Upon  the  poultry  house  depends  free- 
dom from  disease.  Men  of  capital  have 
expended  large  sums  in  elaborate  poul- 
try houses,  and  those  of  limited  means 
have  attempted  to  keep  poultry  under 
adverse  conditions,  and  all  have  failed. 
The  lack  of  success  has  been  caused  by 
the  building  of  poultry  hotises  more  for 
the  convenience  of  the  owner  rather 
than  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
hens.  The  desire  to  avoid  exposure,  to 
work  under  shelter,  and  to  have  per- 
sonal comforts,  has  often  resulted  in 
inconvenience  for  the  fowls,  and  mis- 
takes have  been  made  in  estimating  as 
to  what  the  owner  requires  instead  of 
what  is  most  necessary  for  the  success 
of  the  hens. 

Which  is  the  best  poultry  house  will 
now  come  up,  like  the  question  of  which 
is  the  best  breed,  but  again  the  reply 
may  safely  be  made  that  there  is  no 
best  poultry  house,  nor  is  there  any 
best  dwelling  house..  But  few  dwelling 
houses  are  alike.  The  reason  is  that 
preferences  differ.  Climate,  the  soil, 
the  exposure,  and  the  "lay  of  the  land" 
must  all  be  considered.  What  is  more, 
the  main  noint  in  building  a  poultry 
house  is  cost.  There  may  be  a  best, 
but  it  will  depend  on  how  much  capital 
one  wishes  to  invest  in  it.  Each  in 
dividual  may  be  favored  with  a  dozen 
designs  for  a  poultr^'  '-^noe.  but  he  will 
measure  them  all  with  his  pocketbook 
and  select  the  one  which  he  believes  is 
the  best  for  his  pjirpose  according  to 
his  ability  to  supply  the  funds  to  build 
it,  and  we  have  never  seen  a  poultry 
house  built  that  the  owner  would  not 
change,  or  Improve,  if  he  had  to  do  the 
work  over  again.  The  best  poultry 
house  for  one  man.  therefore,  may  not 
be  the  best  for  another. 

V'^"  a  flock  of  a  male  and  flftpen 
females  a  poultry  house  16x16  feet 
square  is  not  too  large.  It  mav  be  eight 
feet  hie-h  in  front  and  six  feet  hisrh  at 
the  rear,  covered  with  a  tarred  nqner 
roof,  facing  the  south,  the  door  being 
in  front,  at  the  sonthe^.st  corner,  with 
the  entire  front  of  glass,  the  whole 
length  frorn  the  donr  to  the  west  end. 
and  the  sash  fo"T-  feet  deeri.  or  of  anv 
preferred  si-ze.  "nh^re  should  also  be  a 
■"'indnw  sash.  3x5  feet,  on  each  side  of 
tv,c  ho'ise  t^e  c-jsh  being  close  to  the 
front  of  the  house. 

A^''e  imap^'ne  that  ^  protest  and  a  re- 
bellion will  take  rilpoe  at  once  tipon 
piiph  q.  recommendation  as  the  above. 
What!  e-ive  sixteen  fowls  a  sp'ice  16x1^! 
feet  sonare.  and  with  so  much  elass? 
We  admit  that  it  seems  somewhat  ex- 
travae^ant.  hut  this  is  a  progressive 
ae'e.  and  the  time  for  "extt'ava  "ant 
eennomv"  has  passed.  There  has  been 
manv  sr*^aller  no^^^tr^''  houses  in  whir'Vi 
.sixteen  fo^^is  were  ar^commodnted  hut 
in  this  hnok  we  are  seekintr  to  inform 
tvie  reader  how  to  eet  ppp-v  in  winter. 
TTe  can  bf  more  economical  if  he  pre. 
■fers.  but  his  expense  before  the  winter 
is  oi'er  will  ^e  p-reat'^r  than  if  he  ex- 
penriecl  a  sufficienpv  to  e'iato  51  profit. 

We  mtist  explain  our  positiorf  in  favor 
of  so  lare-e  a  poultry  house  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  sijch  a  small  flock,  and  then, 
perhaps  tbe  reader  mav  aeree  with  us. 
especiallv  if  we  can  convince  him  that 
it  pavR.  That  is  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter — will  it  pav.  Tn  the  firfit  place. 
wp  -n'in  state  t^at  we  suggest  16  feet 
<;nuare  because  the  snnare  shape  e-iveg 
tv,e  most  room  at  the  least  propor- 
tionate cost,  ex'^ept  when  the  circular 
formi  is  used.  Seeond.  we  recommend 
plentv  of  elass  because  fowls  detect 
darkness  or  gloom,  and  will  po  nnt=ide 
nncl  remain  expoceci  to  storms  rather 
than  accent  a  dnrk.  c-loomv.  cheerless 
poultrv  house.  We  prefer  the  windo-t^'s 
near  the  front  of  the  house  so  as  to 
■Hnve  t^**  roosts  at  the  rear,  and  where 
the-"'  "  ill  be  free  from  draughts  and  air 
currents.  The  roof  beinf?  of  tarred 
paper  lessons  the  cost  and  retains  the 
-"■armth.  Do  not  lose  sitrht  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  poultry  house  for  winter 
that  we  are  buildinp-.  and  nt  n  season 
of  the  vear  when  snows,  chillinsr  winds, 
and  "^old  rains  are  frenuent  and  when 
tVie  hens  must  be  kept  under  shelter. 
The  house,  should  be  large  because  It 


should  combine  house  and  yard,  so  as 
to  afford  the  hens  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  in  the  sunlight,  near  the  win- 
dows, and  we  select  sixteen  fowls  be- 
cause one  male  with  fifteen  hens  is  a 
fair  mating.  Two  males  cannot  be  to- 
gether in  the  same,  flock  in  winter,  as 
they  will  be  obstacles  to  each  other, 
both  being  rendered  unserviceable. 

A  large  house  gives  plenty  of  fresh 
air.  It  will  come  in  under  the  windows 
and  doors,  and  the  fatal  top  ventilator 
will  not  be  necessary.  These  death 
traps — ventilators — which  serve  only  to 
allow  the  warmth  of  the  house  to 
escape,  and  which  cause  currents  of  air 
to  come  down  on  the  hens  when  they 
are  on  the  roost  at  night,  thus  inflict- 
ing swollen  faces  and  eyes,  and  frosted 
combs,  hoarse  breathing,  discharge 
from;  the  nostrils,  and  other  ailments, 
have  been  the  bane  of  poultry;nen  as 
far  back  as  we  can  remember.  They 
are  the  greatest  curses  ever  inflicted  on 
fowls  in  winter.  The  first  question 
usually  asked  by  one  about  to  build  a 
poultry  house  is  about  how  to  ventilate. 
It  should  be  the  last  thing  thought  of. 
for  with  all  the  precautions  one  might 
take  he  could  not  keep  the  fresh  air 
out  in  winter  even  if  he  tried  to  do  so. 
Some  may  prefer  to  style  it  "fresh  air" 
but  we  prefer  to  use  the  term  "cold 
draughts."  Poultry  houses  have  no 
stoves,  and  require  none,  but  they 
should  be  warm  and  well  protected 
from  cold  winds,  just  as  our  dwelling 
houses;  and  while  we  have  known  hun- 
dreds of  fowls  to  die  because  of  too 
much  of  the  so-called  "fresh  air."  we 
have  yet  to  hear  of  one  that  has 
perished  from  suffocation  or  foul  air  In 
winter,  though  we  admit  that  in  a 
small  and  cramped  poultry  house  the 
conditions  are  not  so  favorable,  but  we. 
recommend  a  large  house,  with  plenty 
of  scratching  room  on  the  floor,  and  in 
which  each  fowl  has  17  square  feet  of 
room  for  work,  and  sleeps  with  about 
120  cubic  feet  of  air  for  itself,  even  in 
a  house  with  such  a  low  roof. 

The  temptation  to  keen  as  many 
fowls  as  possible  under  one  roof  has 
been  at  the  cost  of  ee-es.  As  a  rule 
poultrvmen  do  not  intend  to  crowd 
ti^eir  fowls,  but  they  -n'i"  add  an  extra 
>ien  now  and  then  apd  keen  a  lot  of 
favorites  that  should  be  di=carded  until 
the  first  thinp-  tv>ev  know  lice  is  in  full 
PO.ssocsion  and  the  hen^  rio  not  lav.  T'he 
crowded  house  e-i-i-es  off  a  foul  odor, 
pnrl  the  hens  are  discontented  because 
thev  are  too  restricted  in  snace.  Th<^ 
lart^e.  house  will  cost  more,  but  it  -will 
maVe  t>ie  hens  more  contented.  They 
will  Viave  room  to  scratch  an*^  work, 
anrl  for"-et  their  confinement.  The  ex- 
ercise -ivill  not  onlv  kei»p  them  warm 
but  increase  their  appetite,  and  t^^v 
will  not  be  so  liable  to  disease.  We 
suE'P'est  even  more  Tt  is  lath  and 
plaster  the  house,  oiye  one  t>>iok  f-oat 
of  mortar  and  keen  the  walls  white- 
washed. This  will  keep  out  the  little 
draup-l^ts  tl^at  come  in  at  the  cracks 
and  thrnus-h  little  crevices  or  holes, 
which  cause  the  hens  to  be  sick,  the 
pause  of  whieh  the  pe"HrT'man  cannot 
rlispover.  Tt  v'ill  pi=o  affoi-d  fewer  har- 
borine-  Places  for  lice  -"'hile  the  white- 
vasv,  mav  ho  mo''e  easllv  applied  and 
which  should  be  done  onee  a  week  so 
as  to  always  have  the  house  light  and 
cheerful. 

Tt  mav  be  urged  that  a  large  surface 
of  e'lass  will  radiate  the  heat  at  nisrht. 
So  it  -^^'ill.  but  it  allows  the  sunlight  to 
enter  durine  the  dav  also  and  cause 
dampnesn  to  disappear.  At  nie'ht  the 
hens  will  be  close  toeether  on  the 
roost,  their  bodies  srivlne-  off  animal 
heat.  If  there  are  no  draught=  of  air 
in  the  house  thev  will  be  siiflicientlv 
warm,  beins'  proteeted  bv  their  feath- 
ers, hut  it  i"=  in  the  mornins-.  iust  as 
thev  jumn  off  the  roost,  that  thev  will 
appreciate  the  first  warmth  of  the  s>m. 
which  will  come  in  at  the  southeast 
window  and  later  on  throue-h  the  larsre 
window  in  front.  The  sunlight  does  not 
come  in  at  a  south  window  before  nine 
o'eloek  on  a  wintrr  morninET,  hence  a 
window  that  faces  cast  will  be  found  of 
advantarre.  As  soon  as  thev  come  off 
thev  will  begin  scratching  In  the  litter 
on  the  floor,  and  e^et  up  a  good  appetite 
for  their  breakfast.  They  will  feel 
happy  because  thev  have  plenty  of 
room,  and  because  they  will  be  In  the 
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flood  of  sunlight,  and  their  house  will 
be  warm,  cheerful  and  comfortable. 

The  floor  should  be  of  cemight.  A 
board  floor  is  better,  but  it  afford  a 
harboring-  place  for  rats.  The  cement 
floor  will  be  cold  to  the  feet  of  the 
fowls,  and  if  it  is  damp  it  may  even 
cause  frozen  feet,  but  the  floor  should 
be  kept  covered  six  inches  deep  with 
leaves,  cut  straw,  dry  dirt,  or  with  any 
substance  that  will  serve  as  litter.  The 
leaves  will  also  prevent  cold  draughts 
from  coming  in  along  the  floor,  and  will 
absorb  dampness  and  impurities.  In 
the  southwest  corner  should  be  a  box, 
about  a  yard  square,  and  a  foot  deep, 
filled  eight  inches  deep  with  fine,  dry 
dirt,  or  coal  ashes  that  have  been  sifted 
twice,  to  be  used  as  a  dust  bath.  The 
water  should  be  in  any  convenient  ves- 
sel that  answers  the  purpose  and  may 
be  so  arranged  as  to  be  warmed  by  a 
small  blaze  from  a  tiny  night  lamp,  or 
the  water  may  be  changed  three  or 
four  times  a  day  in  winter  if  it  freezes. 
Cigar  boxes  filled  with  charcoal,  ground 
bone,  ground  oyster  shells,  and  ground 
flint  may  be  tacked  to  the  sides  of  the 
walls.  The  floor  should  be  cleaned 
thoroughly  at  least  twice  a  week,  and 
air-slacked  lime  should  then  be 
sprinkled  over  every  part.  The  nests 
should  be  clean  and  warm,  and  the 
roosts  should  Vie  moveable,  so  as  to  be 
taken  outside  to  be  cleaned.  If  eggs 
are  to  hatch  they  must  not  be  chilled 
too  severely,  hence  on  cold  days,  eggs 
should  be  collected  as  frequently  as  can 
be  done.  When  you  buy  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing this  precaution  may  not  have  been 
taken.  By  using  plenty  of  hay  in  the 
nests,  and  having  the  nests  somewhat 
deep,  sufficient  warmth  will  be  im- 
parted the  nests  from  the  body  of  the 
hen  as  to  assist  in  preventing  the  chill- 
ing of  the  egg  to  a  certain  extent. 
Never  compel  a  hen  to  sit  on  a  cold 
porcelain  or  glass  egg.  She  has  to 
press  her  warm  body  on  It,  and  the 
contact  is  torture  to  her.  Nest  eggs  are 
not  absolutely  necessary,  but  have 
them  of  wood,  and  cover  them  with 
white  woollen  material  of  some  kind. 

Yards  are  excellent,  and  if  the  hens 
can  have  access  to  a  yard  on  clear 
warm  days,  it  will  be  appreciated  by 
them,  but  let  us  add  that  while  the 
wire  fence  has  cheapened  the  cost  of 
fences  and  lessened  the  labor  of  con- 
struction, yet  they  also  allow  the  cold 
winter  to  come  In  full  sweep  on  the 
hens.  A  board  fence  affords  a  wind 
break  and  even  if  wire  is  used  the  bot- 
tom portion  of  the  fence,  to  three  feet 
above  the  ground  should  be  of  boards, 
not  only  as  a  protection  from  winds, 
but  also  to  prevent  the  male  birds  in 
adjoining  yards  from  fighting  through 
the  wire  mesh. 

There  'is  still  another  house  to  con- 
sider. Suppose  one  has  a  hundred 
hens,  or  several  hundred  of  them. 
For  summer  we  recommend  separate 
houses  with  just  as  much  ground  as 
can  be  given,  allowing  not  over  100  hens 
on  an  acre,  but  for  hens  that  are  to 
be  used  in  winter,  for  producing  broil- 
ers it  is  cheaper  to  have  a  large  num- 
ber under  one  roof.  If  there  are  105 
hens,  and  7  males,  which  equal  7 
flocks  of  16  fowls,  we  suggest  that  the 
house  be  112  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide, 
divided  into  seven  apartments,  with 
close  board  partitions  (not  wire)  be- 
tween each  pen,  with  the  lower  side 
facing  the  south  and  the  higher  side 
facing  the  north.  The  whole  of  the 
south  side  should  be  of  glass.  There 
should  be  a  passage  way,  three  or  four 
feet  wide,  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  house,  with  a  small  window  in  front 
of  each  apartment,  to  afford  light  to 
the  passageway.  No  wire  should  be 
used  in  the  house  at  all.  Board  up  the 
passageway  its  whole  length,  having  a 
door  from  the  passageway  into  each 
apartment.  By  this  method  we  lose  the 
side  windows,  and  the  house  may  be 
said  to  be  faced  about,  as  the  lower 
side  is  south,  but  there  will  be  a  little 
more  room  gained,  and  the  roosts  can 
be  placed  next  the  side,  partitions.  It 
allows  just  one  fowl  to  each  lineal  foot 
of  the  house. 

If  you  observe  one  of  the  hens  with 
inflamed  eyes,  or  swollen  head,  or 
breathing  hoarsely,  you  can  depend 
upon  it  that  there  is  a  draught  of  air 
coming  down  upon  them,  or  close  to 
their  head^,  from  somewhere,  and  you 


will  have  to  find  the  source  and  close 
it,  or  the  result  will  be  roup.  If  the 
behs  have  bowel  trouble  it  will,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  be  due  to  overfeed- 
ing, once  or  twice  a  month,  in  winter, 
rub  a  few  drops  of  melted  lard  well 
into  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck. 
Usfe  ohly  a  little  and  touch  a  drop  of 
it  oh  the  comfe,  wattles  and  legs.  It 
will  destroy  the  large  head  lice  and  also 
prevent  scabby  legg.  Lay  up  a  large 
supply  of  leaves  and  dry  dirt  every  fall, 
Nevfer  us&  sawdust,  as  the  hens  get 
their  crops  ftlll  of  it.  Oil  extremely 
cold  nights,  in  thoSe  climates  Where 
the  temperature  drop^  away  below  zero, 
the  house  may  be  made  somewhat 
warmer  by  hangrihg  a  stable  lantern 
from  the  ceiling,  suspending  it  with 
wire,  so  as  to  avoid  accident  from  the 
hens. 

Stoves  are  unfieceSsary  ifi  poultry 
houses.  It  will  hot  be  wise  to  subject 
the  hens  to  artificial  warmth,  as  they 
will  be  more  liable  to  take  cold  If  they 
go  outside.  Provided  the  temperature 
does  not  go  below  40  degrees  above 
zero  the  hens  will  be  comfortable,  and 
if  lower  they  will  not  suffer  from 
frozen  combs  if  there  are  no  draughts. 
New  houses  are  often  damp  on  the 
walls  the  first  year,  or  until  the  wood 
is  seasoned.  Evaporation  of  water  in 
the  house  will  also,  sometimes,  cause 
damp  walls,  but  by  leaving  the  door 
open  during  the  day,  and  whitewash- 
ing frequently,  with  a  stable  lantern 
being  up  at  night,  no  harm  will  result 
therefrom,  though  dampness  should  be 
avoided,  if  possible,  and  the  poultry 
house  kept  dry.  The  greatest  danger  is 
from  the  attempt  to  ventilate,  by  which 
the  cold  air  comes  in  and  the  warmth 
is  carried  away. 


PRESERVING  EQQS.i 

Keeping  Eggs  for  Higher  Prices — Cold 
Storage  -Keeping  Eggs  for  Hatch- 
ing— Infertile  Eggs  Preferred. 

Preserving  eggs  so  as  to  have  them 
fresh  and  in  good  condition  for  several 
months  is  a  difficult  mcatter.  Eggs  can 
be  preserved,  but  when  they  reach  the 
market  they  cannot  compete  with  those 
that  are  newly  laid.  There  is  a  fresh- 
ness in  the  appearance,  of  a  newly-laid 
egg  that  cannot  be  counterfeited,  and 
though  eggs  may  be  preserved,  (pre- 
vented from  decaying)  they  will  not  be 
termed  what  is  known  as  "fresh." 

It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  process 
as  in  the  kind  of  eggs.  Eggs  from 
hens  not  with  males  will  keep  three 
times  as  long  as  those,  that  contain  the 
germs  of  the  chicks.  In  the  incubators 
eggs  that  contain  no  chicks  have  re- 
mained three  weeks  at  a  temperature 
of  103  degrees,  coming  out  in  a  condi- 
tion not  unfit  for  use,  in  custards  or 
cakes,  and  having  no  odor,  while  fertile 
eggs  would  become  rotten  as  soon  as 
the  germ  was  dead.  The  main  point, 
therefore,  is  to  take  the  males  out  of 
the  yards,  as  the  hen  will  lay  as  many 
eggs  without  their  presence  as  with 
them,  while  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
eggs  will  be  extended  to  a  much  longer 
period. 

The  next  point  is  to  keep  the  eggs  in 
a  cool  place,  such  as  a  cellar.  If  they 
can  be  kept  at  fifty  degrees  above  zero, 
so  much  the  better,  but  sixty  degrees 
or  even  seventy  will  answer,  though  the 
cooler  they  are  kept  the  longer  they 
will  remain  fresh.  Place  the  eggs  on 
racks  or  trays,  or  in  any  position  that 
will  permit  a  large  number  at  once, 
turn  them  half  over  twice  a  week. 
There  are  just  three  points  to  remem- 
ber, and  they  are:  First,  keep  the  eggs 
cool;  second,  turn  them  twice  a  week; 
third,  use  only  eggs  from  hens  not  with 
males. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  many 
other  methods,  such  as  storing  eggs  in 
lime  and  salt,  placing  them  in  solutions, 
greasing  them,  etc.,  but  the  above  is 
the  best  method  known,  and  the  eggs 
are  not  stained  or  changed  in  appear- 
ance. No  method  will  answer  if  fertile 
eggs  are  used.  To  be  successful  one 
should  not  buy  eggs,  as  a  decomposed 
egg  among  a  lot  will  affect  the  whole, 
and  stale  eggs  will  find  their  way  into 
the  basket  to  spite  all  precautions 
when  eggs  are  collected  from  neighbors. 

1.  Only  "strictly  fresh"  eggs  can  be 
preserved,   and  in  packing  them  the 


eggs  should  not  touch  each  other,  as 
one  bad  egg  will  spoil  the  whole. 

2.  .Eggs  collected  from  neighbors,  or 
at  stores,  will  not  answer,  as  evfTi  the 
most  obliging  neighbor  may  unintett- 
tionally  impose  a  stale  egg  on  you. 

3.  Eggs  from  hens  not  in  company 
with  cocks  will  keep  three  times  as 
long  as  will  those  from  hens  mated 
with  cocks.  Hence,  in  summer  after 
hatching  is  over,  remove  the  males,  as 
the  hens  will  lay  fully  as  well  without 
them. 

4.  Keep  the  eggs  as  near  forty  de- 
grees? as  possible,  but  seventy  is  not 
too  high.  In  other  words  keep  them  in 
a  cool  place  in  summer  and  do  not  let 
them  freeze  in  winter.  The  cooler  you 
keep  them  the  better.  . 

5.  Be  sure  and  turn  the  eggs  at  least 
twice  a  week,  or  the  yolks  will  adhere 
to  the  shell,  no  matter  how  they  may 
be  preserved.  This  may  be  done  by 
putting  the  eggs  in  a  box,  and  turning 
the  box,  or  by  placing  the  eggs  on  a 
rack  or  turning  tray. 

6.  Eggs  will  keep  in  a  cool  place  it 
simply  turned  often  without  any  pack- 
ing at  all,  especially  if  they  are  from 
henB  not  in  company  with  cocks. 

7.  Dry,  finely-sifted  coal  ashes,  dry 
salt,  fine,  clean,  dry  dirt,  corn,  oats, 
chaff,  charcoal,  or  bran,  will  answer, 
but  ashes  or  salt  are  preferred,  if  pack- 
ing the  eggs  Is  preferred. 

8.  Twenty  grains  salicylic  acid  in  one 
gill  of  cottonseed  oil,  (or  lard)  may  be 
used  for  greasing  the  eggs  slightly,  in 
order  to  prevent  evaporation  before 
packing. 

9.  The  liquid  processes  are  not  as  con- 
venient as  the  dry  processes.  Do  not 
trust  any  of  the  so-called  "Havana," 
"New  York,"  or  other  methods. 

10.  Never  go  into  the  business  of  pre- 
serving eggs  until  you  have  experi- 
mented with  a  dozen,  breaking  an  egg 
every  month  in  order  to  make  observa- 
tions. 

11.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  pre- 
serve eggs  and  have  them  fresh  at  the 
end  of  six  months,  but  as  three  months 
is  long  enough,  eggs  from  unmated 
hens  will  easily  keep  that  length  of 
time.  The  prices  advance  in  three 
months  from  the  time  prices  are  low. 

12.  Assort  your  eggs  when  taken  out 
for  sale,  putting  dark  ones  together  and 
light  one  together.  Wash  them  clean, 
before  preserving,  in  warm  water,  and 
do  the  same  when  taking  them  out. 

13.  Although  we  have  given  several 
methods,  simply  to  lay  them  before  our 
readers,  we  recommend  only  the 
method  of  placing  eggs  on  racks,  turn- 
ing them  twice  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  keeping  them  in  a  cool  place.  We 
term  this  the  rack  method. 

14.  Eggs  that  are  fertile  will  not  keep 
under  any  process,  but  may  be  kept  six 
weeks  for  hatching,  by  the  rack 
method. 

15.  Limed  eggs,  or  eggs  packed  in 
salt,  etc.,  will  not  bring  more  than  one- 
half  the  price  of  fresh  eggs  in  market. 
In  other  words  you  will  get  no  more 
for  them  after  preserving  than  when 
they  are  fresh  and  cheap,  hence,  such 
eggs  do  not  pay. 

16.  No  one  can  buy  eggs  and  pre- 
serve them  with  profit.  You  must  keep 
your  own  hens,  and  have  no  males  with 
them. 

17.  Cold  storage  is  simply  a  method  of 
keeping  eggs  and  poultry  at  about  forty 
degrees  above  zero.  The  stock  is  not 
frozen  but  simply  kept  cold.  The  cold 
storage  house  is  a  large  refrigerator, 
and  may  be  built  under  any  prefered 
plan. 


MBUY  PURE  BREEDS  NOW. 

Just  about  this  time  of  the  year  the 
breeders   will    have    a    large  surplus 
which  cannot  be  kept  over  winter,  and 
now  is  the  opportunity  to  buy,  as  they 
1      will  sell  much  cheaper  than  during  the 
'      winter  or  spring.  There  are  many  birds 
owned  by  breeders  which  are  termed 
"culls,"    but   their   defects  consist  of 
such  trivial  drawbacks  as  a  white  spot 
on  a  feather,  twisted  comb,  or  lack  of 
proper  color   in  some   section.  These 
culls  may  have  the  same  parents  as 
'      gold-medal  prize-winners,  and  are  fre- 
quently superior  to  the  prize-winners 
in  hardiaess  and  for  general  purposes 
!      of  utility. 
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DO  NOT  CROSS  THE  BREEDS. 

Each  Breed  is  for  a  Purpose— Injurious 
Effects  of  Crossing: — Pure  Breeds 
the  Best,  and  Should  be  Used. 

Where  the  farmers  fail  is  in  certain 
experiments  which  seem  to  be  universal 
with  them;  the  principal  one  being-  the 
cros.sing'  of  two  breeds  in  the  attempt 
to  produce  something-  better  than  the 
originals.    Great  pains  and  expense  are 
undergone  in  the  endea.vor  to  get  one 
or  two  pure  breeds,  one  of  which  may 
be  of  the  Asiatic  family  and  another  of 
the  Mediterraneans;  for  Instance,  the 
Brahmas  and  Leghorn  types  are  very 
dissimilar   and    adapted   for  purposes 
especially  characteristic  of  their  kind. 
The  Brahma  is  large  in  size,  has  a  pea- 
comb,  feathered  legs,  and  cannot  fly. 
The  Leghorn  is  small,  light  in  body,  ac- 
tive,   and    has    a    single    comb  (some 
varieties  possessing  rose-combs),  and  it 
does  not  thrive  well   in  confinement, 
preferring  to  forage,  being  able  to  fly 
over  a  high  fence.  The  two  breeds  were 
produced  by  crossing,  but  are  the  re- 
sults of  a   long-continued   system  of 
selection.    The  farmer  knows  that  the 
Brahrha  can  endure  severe  winters  and 
is  a  persistent  sitter  when  it  becomes 
broody,  while  the  Leghorn  rarely  sits, 
being   considered    a    non-sitter.  After 
keeping  them  separate  for  awhile,  it 
occurs  to  the  farmer  that  by  crossing 
the  two  breeds  he  can  unite  the  good 
qualities  of  both  and  secure  something 
superior  to  either  of  the  parent  breeds. 
That  is  where  he  ruins  his  breeds,  for 
instead  of  deriving  from  the  cross  a 
bird  combining  all  the  desirable  char- 
acteristics of  the  two  breeds,  he  simply 
divides  and  reduces  their  capacity.  He 
loses  the  size  of  the  Brahma,  the  ad- 
vantages   of    the    pea-comb    and  the 
activity  of  the  Leghorn.    He  does  not 
have  in  his  cross-bred  fowls  the  pro- 
lificacy of  the  Leghorn  nor  the  hardi- 
ness of  the  Brahma,  and  he  also  finds 
himself  stocked  with  a  motley  lot  of 
birds  with  no  uniformity.    After  a  year 
passes  he  allows  his  fowls  to  run  to- 
gether, and  his  flock  becomes  a  lot  of 
scrubs. 

Now,  this  crossing  of  the  two  breeds 
to  get    something  superior  has  been 
tried  hundreds  of  times  and  by  many. 
It  is  the  same  old  story  of  attempting 
to  improve  in  a  hurry,  and  it  cannot  be 
done.    New  breeds  cannot  be  made  in  a 
day.    All  of  our  breeds  now  in  use  re- 
sulted from  many  experiments,  and  it 
requires  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  fix 
the  characteristics  of  a  breed  so  that 
the  bird  will  be  true  to  standard  of 
points.    It  has  been  maintained  that  a 
hen  of  a  non-sitting  breed  will  lay  more 
eggs  than  a  sitter  and  will  give  a  larger 
profit.    This  does  not  always  happen. 
The  non-sitter  also  requires  a  resting 
spell,  as  well  as  the  sitter,  but  during 
that  period  she  does  not  produce  any- 
thing, while  the  sitter  will  raise  a  brood 
of  chicks  for  market.    Another  point  is 
that  the  best  sitters  are  those  that  lay 
in    winter,    the    non-sitters  producing 
more  eggs   in   summer  than   at  other 
seasons,  which  is  natural,  as  they  are 
usually  active,  requiring  a  range,  and 
will  not  be  content  under  confinement. 
ATter  all,  there  is  but  little  advinilage 
in  what  may  be  termed  the  best  laying 
breed,   as   careful   records   kept   of  a 
whole  year's  work  show  that  with  four- 
teen   breeds    on    trial    in  competition 
there  was  only  a  difference  of  eleven 
eggs    between    the    best    lot    of  hens 
(average  for  each  hen)  and  the  lowest, 
while  only  one  egg  was  the  difference 
between  the  first,  second  and  third  lots, 
and  the  breeds  consisted  of  both  sitters 
and  non-sitters.    A  trial  with  the  same 
hens  another  year  brought  the  best  of 
the  previous  year  to  the  fourth  place. 
It  Is  better  to  keep  the  large  breeds 
(sitters),  if  hens  are  to  be  kept  in  con- 
finement, as  non-sitters  give  the  best 
results  only  on  a  range. 


LICE  KILLERS. 

The  advertised  lice  killers  have  all 
been  tested  by  us  and  they  are  superior 
to  all  home-made  remedies  or  methods 
and  we  can  safely  recommend  them* 


POULTRY  EXPERIMENTS. 

Hens  Compared  with  Pullets--Cost  Per 
Year  for  Keeping-  Hens. 

Bulletin  No.  60  of  the  Utah  Experi- 
ment Station  reports  the  second  year's 
results  of  experiments  with  poultry.  It 
is  a  continuation  of  the  work  reported 
in  Bulletin  No.  SI.  The  objects  of  the 
experiments  are  stated  as  follows: 

1.  The  relative  value  of  year-old  hens 
and  of  pullets. 

2.  The  effect  of  exercise. 

3.  The  relative  value  of  early  and  of 
late  hatched  pullets. 

4.  The  yearly  food  cost  per  fowl. 

.5.  The  average  yearly  production  of 
eggs  per  hen. 

6.  T'he  weight  of  eggs  from  different 
breeds. 

7.  The  relative  fertility  of  eggs  under 
different  treatments. 

8.  The  relative  fertility  of  fresh  and 
of  old  eggs. 

9.  The  merits  of  different  incubators. 

10.  The  effect  of  different  methods  in 
artificial  incubation. 

The  bulletin,  which  may  be  had  free 
on  anplication  to  Luther  Foster.  Direc- 
tor Experiment  Station,  Logan.  Utah, 
gives  full  details  as  to  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  experiments,  toffether 
with  all  the  data,  or  summaries  of 
them,  collected  during  the  year.  There 
are  several  half-tone  cuts  of  the  fowls 
used  in  the  experirrtents:  also  exterior 
and  interior  views  of  the  poultry 
houses.  The  relative  profit  from  pul- 
lets, year-old  hens,  and  old  hens  is 
shown  graphically  by  photo.eraphs  of 
three  baskets  of  eg-gs.  a  very  large  one 
representing  the  profit  from  pullets,  a 
small  one  for  the  year-old  hens,  and  a 
very  small  one  for  old  hens.  At  the 
end  of  the  bulletin  a  summary  of  the 
results  is  given  as  follows: 

SUMMARY. 

The  following  summarizes  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiments  as  detailed  in 
this  bulletin.  Some  comparisons  are 
made  with  the  results  reported  in  Bul- 
letin No.  51: 

1.  During  the  year  it  costs  an  aver- 
age of  64.3  cents  per  fowl  for  food  for 
two  pens  of  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn,  year- 
old  hens.  During  their  first  year  the 
cost  was  fit. 7  cents  per  fowl. 

2.  As  pullets  theT  ipid  an  avera.ge  of 
175  eggs  per  fowl  during  the  vear. 
worth  S1.7S;  as  year-olds  the.y  aver- 
a.r-ed  132.5  eggs,  worth  $1.39  1-2. 

3.  The  average  food  cost  per  dozen 
of  eggs  was  4.3  cents  during  the  first 
year  and  6  cents  the  second  year,  or 
40  per  cent,  in  fa->'or  of  the  first  vear. 

4.  During  the  first  year,  as  pullets, 
there  was  a  profit  of  IRS  per  cent,  on 
cost  of  fond,  and  118  per  cent,  profit 
af  year-olds. 

5.  Further  experiments  are  necessary 
to  determine  definitely  the  relative 
value  of  fov'ls  for  egg  production  at 
different  ages. 

<!.  The  best  etrg  record  durincr  thr> 
second  vear  ^^-as  made  by  a  nen  of 
Brown  Leghorn  pullets,  hatched  .Tun" 
10th..  Thev  laid  an  average  of  164. (J 
eggs  per  fowl,  worth  $1.78.  at  food  cost 
of  fiO.5  cents,  equal  to  4.4  cents  per 
dozer  The  per  c^nt.  profit  on  fond  was 
194.  Two  pens  of  April-hatched  pullets 
averaged  159  eggs,  making  a  profit  of 
about  184  per  cent,  on  food  cost.  The 
pen  of  late-hatched  pullets  was  of  a 
different  strain  from  the  others  and 
was  reared  under  different  cnnditinns 
,Tnd  the  resiiUs  are  nnt,  therefore,  to 
he  accepted  as  proving  anything  as  to 
the  best  time  for  hatching. 

7.  As  to  the  effect  of  exercise,  con- 
tradictorv  results  were  secured.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  pens  3  and  4.  it 
required  22  per  cent,  less  food  to  pro- 
duce a  dozen  eggs  with  the  exercise 
than  without  it  During  the  second 
year  of  the  same  pens  the  results  are 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  pen  without 
the  exercise.  The  test  with  pullets  dur- 
ing the  same  year  gives  inconclusive 
results  on  the  same  question. 

8.  Exercise  had  little  apparent  effect 
on  the  weight  of  the  fowl,  that  little 
beinc-  of  a  sli.eht  increase  in  weight. 

9.  The  eggs  from  the  two  pens  with- 
.iut  exercise  averaged  4  per  cent, 
heavier  than  those,  from  two  exercised 


pens.  This  confirms  results  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

10.  The  eggs  from  pens  3  and  4 
weighed  3  1-3  per  cent,  more  during 
their  second  year  than  during  their 
first. 

n.  The  exercised  pens  consumed  a 
trifle  more  food  than  those  without  the 
exercise. 

12.  The  eggs  from  the  two  pens  of 
Light  Brahmas  weighed  an  average  of 
1.64  pound.s'  per  dozen;  those  from  the 
five  pens  of  Brown  Leghorns  averaged 
1.46  pounds  per  dozen;  or  about  12  per 
cent,  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Note:  The  conditions  were  not  all 
favorable  during  the  year  of  the  high- 
est egg  production. 


POULTRY  AS  A  BUSINESS. 

Larg-e  Flocks  and  Making-  a  Living  — 
What  the  Beginner  Shoxild  Learn— 
Methods  of  Management. 

Many  claims  have  been  made  in  favor 
of    poultry-raisers    which    have  done 
harm   by  inducing  inexperienced  per- 
sons to  venture  into  the  poultry  busi- 
ness under  the  delusion  that  they  can 
surely  make  a  competency  even  if  fail- 
ure ensues  in  every  other  enterprise. 
Careful  reflection  should  convince  the 
most  enthusiastic  individuals  that  it  is 
impossible  to  realize  much  that  is  held 
out  invitingly.    With  the  sum  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  or  as  much  as  a  thou- 
sand, it  is  proposed  to  engage  in  the 
poultry  business.    The  question  is  con- 
sidered and  discussed  as  to  the  profits 
to  expect.  Comparing  the  business  with 
any  other  it  can  be  noticed  that  there 
is  no  occupation  that  would  not  be  con- 
sidered very  profitable  with  a  profit  of 
twenty  per  cent.,  or  even  one  half  that 
percentage.    To  realize  .$200  a  year  on 
an  investment  of  $1,000,  therefore,  is  to 
secure  in  the  poultry  business  some- 
thing that  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  any 
other  direction,  yet  many  who  invest 
?1,000    in    poultry   and    the  necessary 
buildings  are  not  satisfied  unless  they 
can  make  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the 
capital  employed.    One  cause  of  much 
expectation  is  the  fact  that  fowls  multi- 
ply rapidly,  and  will  naturally  increase, 
which  is  true;  but  it  requires  the  loss 
of   a   year  for    the    chicks    to  reach 
maturity,  while  the  expense  is  occur- 
ring all  the  time.    The  sum  of  $1,000 
would  not  pay  for  the  buildings  and 
fowls  necessary  to  start  with  five  hun- 
dred   hens,    and    the    profit    will  not 
amount  to  one  dollar  a  hen  for  the 
whole  number.    Right  here  it  may  be 
urged  that  nne  can,  by  doin.g  the  work 
himself,  make  $500  a  year  on  a  capital 
of  $1,000,  but  it  will  not  be  profit,  as  the 
labor  must  be  paid  for.  whether  it  is 
performed  by  the  investor  or  by  em- 
ploying some  one  to  assist.    That,  how- 
ever, is  the  bright  side  of  the  business. 
If  a  person  can  invest  his  money  so  as 
to  give  himself  employment  it  will  be  a 
great  point  gained,  but  only  the  most 
experienced  poultrymen  have  succeeded 
in  keeping  five  hundred  hens.    On  the 
farms  where  the  farmers  are  alread.v 
established  they  can,  by  utilizin.g  their 
labor  in  winter,  make  poviltry  pay  well 
on  their  investment,  but  all  who  may 
en.gage  in  the  business  will  find  that  as 
soon  as  the  labor  is  hired  the  profits 
will    not    exceed    those   derived  from 
some  other  pursuits. 


SELLING  BY  WEIGHT. 

The  best  producers  are  tliose  that 
yield  the  heaviest  weight  of  eggs,  and 
not  always  the  lar.gest  number.  It  is 
more  difPc-ult  for  a  hen  to  produce  ten 
e,g,£;s  that  wei.ah  one  and  one-fourth 
pounds  than  to  lay  a  dozen  eggs  that 
weigh  a  pound;  hut  poiiltrymen  do  not 
take  that  view  of  the  matter,  and  more 
often  sell  the  best  producers,  keeping 
those  that  lay  the  largest  number  of 
eggs,  even  if  the  eg.gs  are  small.  It  is 
claimed  that  as  eggs  are  sold  by  the 
dozen  there  is  more  money  in  numbers 
than  in  weight,  but  such  is  not  true  if 
one  will  seek  a  market  among  those 
who  prefer  to  receive  the  value  of  their 
money.  Eggs  are  like  other  articles — 
size  and  appearance  will  sell  them  to 
advantage  if  the  farmers  will  endeavor 
to  sell  to  consumers  himself. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

We  give  in  this  issue  an  illustrated  plan  of 
a  building  issued  several  years  ago,  with  the 
ground  plan,  which  is  described  as  follows: 
This  pen  is  designed  for  one  -variety  of  fowls, 
and  it  has  two  yards,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
seeded  down,  while  the  fowls  are  feeding  in 


HENS  RUNNING  WILD  AND  EGG  PRO= 
DUCTION. 

A  furnished  house  rented  for  a  year 
in  the  Blue  Mountains  of  New  South 
Wales,  provided  the  experiences  herein 
related.  A  liundred  acres  of  unculti- 
vated land  formed  the  "run,"  for  a 
post  and  rail  fence  was  the  only  bourvd- 


\  \ 


Double  Poultn'  House. 


the  other.^MovablcTTbenches^with  zinc  bot- 
tom in  the  roosting  room.  The  nests  are  all 
made  so  they  can  be  taken  apart  in  sections 
if  desired. 

Hard  gravel  floor  in  the  feed  room.  Inside 
partitions  are  sheathed  up  two  feet  eight  inches 
and  thin  wire  netting  of  lattice  work  above. 
The  window  on  the  roof  throws  light  in  the 
roosting  room.  This  same  pen  can  be  used 
for  three  kinds  of  fowls  if  desired  by  chang- 
ing the  inside  partitions.  This  pen  will  ac- 
commodate fifty  fowls.    This  building  can  be 


ary.  Near  the  house  was  a  quarter- 
acre  plot,  having^  eight  or  ten  w'ooden, 
wire-fronted  fowl  houses  on  each  of  its 
two  longrer  sides.  The  space  or  court- 
yard so  enclosed  was.  when  I  came  into 
possession,  a  wilderness  of  wondrous 
>veeds.  five  feet  high  and  thick  as  a 
sheep's  fleece-  From  this  jungle  I 
sometimes  saw  a  hen  emerge,  and  as 
no  birds  had  been  let  to  me  with  the 
house,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  was 
curious  to  discover  how  many  were 
about  the  place. 

It  was  the  work  of  several  days  to 
cut  down  the  weeds  and  open  the  en- 
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Ground  Plan  of  Poultry  House 


built  here  for  &45. 00  Some  places  it  will  cost 
a  trifle  more,  and  in  others  it  might  be  built 
for  §35. 

SCHEDCLK  OF  TIMBER. 


2  sills  32  fppt  long.  4x4  SOft.  4 in. 

2    "    17  "  "  4x4  4.5  "  4  in. 

2  "    12    "  "  4x4  .32  " 

5  pes.  fi  "  "  2x4    48  " 

3  "     8  •'  "  2x4  16  " 

4  "     6  "  "  2x4  16  " 

6  "     4  •■  "  2x4  16  '•  . 

16  "    10  "  "  2x4  106  "  Sin. 

13  "    14  "  "  2x4  168  " 


537  ft.  4  in. 

COST  OF  POULTRY  HOU.SE. 

.537  feet  of  timber  (a  %\\  per  ^I  S  fi.OO 

nOO  feet  of  boards   11.00 

100  r-lanboards   1.70 

3iM  shingles   8.00 

Labor,  nails,  etc                              ....  10  00 

Sash,  glass  and  frames   7.00 

Zinc   2.00 


$45.70 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CROP. 

Prominent  among  the  diseases  of  tbe 
crop  is  inflammation,  writes  Dr.  N.  W. 
Sanborn  in  American  Poultry  Journal. 
This  is  an  irritation  of  the  mucous 
liningr  caused  by  unslacked  lime, 
"rough-on-rats"  (phosphoms)  and 
sometimes  from  the  over  use  of  spice. 
With  an  inflamed  crop  the  bird  is  un- 
easy, moving  aimlessly  about,  occa- 
sionally standing  still  with  ■''epressed 
head,  and  then  seemingly  trv'ing  to 
vomit.  The  treatment  depends  upon 
the  cause.  In  the  besinning  of  an  acute 
case,  caused  by  alkalies,  give  weak 
vinegar  water;  caused  by  phosphorus, 
give  magnesia.  In  all  sudden  cases  trv 
to  empty  the  crop  of  its  contents.  If 
the  crop  is  nearly  empty,  give  warm 
water  to  give  something  to  work  with: 
then  hold  the  bird  head  downward  and 
work  the  contents  toward  the  mouth. 
When  the  crop  is  empty,  give  flaxseed 
tea  for  dnnk  and  keep  on  light  foods 
for  a  week. 


trances  to  the  numerous  houses.  For 
some  years  the  estate  had  been  prac- 
tically tenantless,  and  the  old  care- 
taker had  idly  gathered  a  few  e.ggs 
from  nests  here  and  there  around  the 
outbuildings,  but  he  had  no  idea  how 
many  birds  had  been  left  when  the 
owner  journeyed  to  England.  I  com- 
menced to  scatter  corn  and  call,  in  the 
approved  fashion,  each  morning  after 
the  yard  was  cleared.  On  the  first  day 
eight  or  nine  long-legged,  scraggy, 
mongrel  creatures  gathered  .  to  feed, 
most  of  them  being  cockerels.  From 
eight  or  nine  the  number  increased  to 
twenty  within  two  or  three  days,  all 
being  shy  and  wild.  Within  a  fortnight 
I  could  count  ISO  at  feeding  time,  and 
a  more,  representative  crowd  I  never 
saw.  The  prevailing  breeds  appeared 
to  be  Game,  Cochin  and  Minorca. 

I  cleaned  the  houses,  nest  boxes, 
water  troughs  and  other  things,  and 
very  soon  the  birds  commenced  to 
roost  under  shelter  in  preference  to 
fence  rails  and  tree  tops.  Three  hen 
turkeys  strasrsrled  in  from  somewhere, 
looking  rather  forlorn  and  neglected. 
T  found  a  nest  of  eggs,  boiled  them 
hard  and  used  them  as  nest  eggs.  T 
killed  a  number  of  young  cocks,  and 
commenced  to  call  and  feed  the  birds 
twice  daily.  Then  the  half  wild  hens 
settled  down  thickly  in  my  nest  boxes 
— some  squeezed  three  in  one  nest.  To 
lay?  No.  to  sit!  It  chanced  to  be  the 
spring  of  the  year.  I  collected  a  flock 
of  "clucky"  old  lad'es.  and  barred  them 
up  altogether  in  one  house. 

I  began  to  find  a  few  eggs,  but  very 
few;  not  so  many  as  one.  would  gather 
any  morning  from  a  dozen  good  hens. 
I  judged  that  some  must  be  stolen  and 
sat  up  in  the  yard  all  night  with  a  .gun. 
I  padlocked  the  houses  and  was  very 
watchful;  eggs,  however,  came  slowly, 
and  for  many  months  I  continued  to  in- 
vent fresh  reasons  for  this,  but  never 
the  right  one.  I  found  that  many  eggs 
were  eaten  by  wild  quadrupeds,  the 
natural  history  of  which  I  did  not 
know,  and  I  had  reason  to  suspect  even 


snakes  of  theft.  I  discovered  that  some 
animal  mounted  the  perches  at  night 
and  bit  the  necks  of  birds  until  they 
died,  and  that  the  birds  were  weak  and 
sickly,  easily  contracting  roup  and 
other  ailments.  I  counted  nine  cats, 
semi-wild,  about  the  house;  and  there 
were  native  wild  cats,  too,  which  made 
life  dangerous  for  chicks.  There  were 
also  hawks,  owls  and  insects,  all  at 
enmity  with  my  poultry. 

One  or  two  hens  marched  in  from  a 
distance  with  a  brood  of  chicks,  and 
one  hen  had  one  chick  only.  None  of 
t>^ese  thires  accounted  for  the  scarcity 
of  eges  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
well-fe-?  birds.  Thev  d-'d  no  bette'- 
upon  corn  than  upon  a  diet  of  mixed 
insects,  their  onlv  food  for  long  before 
mv  arrival.  I  saved  mv  e.ffgs  and 
v,a+^vc(i  another  two  hu'^dred  and  fifty 
before  the  year's  end.  but  I  only  in- 
'^reased  the  ouantity  and  left  the  oual- 
itv  unaltered.  I  could  prove  nothing 
but  that  two  mongrels  were  not  much 
hotter  than  one — unless,  indeed,  you 
chooso  to  eat  them — for  in  the  foUow- 
vear  I  had  more  birds  to  feed,  but  not 
verv  many  more  eggs. 

T'^e  moral,  I  take  it.  is  this.  Birds 
bred  in  domestic  cantivity.  if  allowed 
to  return  to  a  stat^-  of  nature,  de- 
teriorate, probablv  from  in-hreedirg, 
until  tirn<^  ultimatelv  kills  off  all  weak- 
lino-s.  and  the  law  of  natural  selection 
brings  about  the  nroduction  of  a  dis- 
tinct race  ad^^pted  to  its  environment. 
The  Fnfflish  farmer  who  sees  no  profit 
in  tjonltrv  because  his  numerous  birds 
— generallv  as  little  cared  for  as  thos«» 
hero  mentioned — nroduce  few  e^gs,  may 
nerhaps  take  this  lesson  to  heart,  and 
by  annual  "weedins"  of  stock,  and  in- 
troduction of  "fresh  blood"  of  approved 
layins-  strain,  keep  his  flock  in  praise- 
worthv  and  profitable  condition. — Her- 
bert Teldham  in  Poultry.  England. 


COST  OF  CURING  DISEASES. 

More  flocks  nre  destroyed  by  at- 
tempts to  cure  dis-^nse  than  by  general 
mismanagement.  The  hens  comprising 
p  flock  are  separate  individuals,  al- 
thoug'i  the  flock  may  be  said  to  be  only 
one.  They  eat  and  drink  from  the 
same  sources,  pnd  they  travel  over  the 
same  ground  day  after  day.  It  is  al- 
most 3s  expensive  to  conflne  a  hen  in 
a.  yard  in  order  to  separate  her  from 
+he  others  as  it  is  to  confine  a  hog, 
hence  farmers  cannot  afford  to  use 
proner  precautions  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  a  disease.  When  a 
common  hen.  worth  perhaps  not  over 
fifty  cents,  shows  symptoms  of  roup, 
canker  or  cholera,  the  first  thinsr 
usually  done  is  to  attempt  to  cure  her 
with  some  remedy.  The  labor  and  cost 
of  the  remedy  may  exceed  the  value 
of  the  fowl,  but  the  farmer  will  not 
hesitate  to  do  his  best  to  save  the  bird, 
and  in  the  meantime  she  communicates 
the  disease  to  others,  the  whole  flock 
soon  becoming  affected.  Now,  the 
value  of  a  single  bird  is  not  a  great 
sum.  but  the  loss  of  a  whole  flock  be- 
comes quite  an  item.  The  cheapest  and 
safest  mode  is  to  destroy  any  fowl 
discovered  sick  with  a  disease  which 
may  be  of  a  character  to  spread,  as  at- 
tempted cures  will  be  time  wasted  and 
may  result  in  a  loss  of  all. 


HENS  TAKE  A  REST. 

The  hens  will  always  take  a  rest  from 
laying  in  summer,  and  this  occurs  from 
various  causes.  If  they  are  molting 
thev  seldom  lay,  and  the  instinct  of  in- 
cubation is  also  prompting  to  rest.  But 
it  happens  also  that  some  of  the  most 
promising  hens  will  refuse  to  lay,  and 
will  not  begin  under  any  kind  of  treat- 
ment known  to  the  farmer.  In  such 
cases  it  should  be  the  rule  to  give  no 
food  at  all  if  the  hens  are  on  a  range, 
and  if  they  do  not  then  begin  to  lay  let 
them  have  a  ration,  once  a  day,  of  lean 
meat  or  cooked  liver.  Such  a  feeding 
usually  gives  good  results.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  a  dietary  system  will  in- 
duce laying.  This  may  be  done  by  al- 
lowing a  gill  of  linseed-meal  to  six 
hens,  once  everj^  other  day.  and  meat 
in  the  same  manner,  the  linseed-meal 
to  be  mixed  with  mashed  potatoes. 
When  blood  is  cooked  and  thickened 
with  meal  it  nearly  always  promotes 
laying. 
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received  by  the  1.5th  of  the  month  preceding 
date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

C0RRE.SPOXDEXCE.  We  invite  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readei'S,  but  respectfully  ask 
that  all  articles  be  short  and  concise.  Write 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  address 
all  correspondence  in  relation  to  articles,  or 
manuscripts  for  publication  to  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
Editor,   Hammonton,  N.  .1. 

Communications  toThe  Poultry  Keeper. 
on  business  must  be  addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Othce,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


Buy  trios  now.  Eggs  are  usually 
bought  in  the  Spring. 


This  paper  is  sent  to  any  address  six 
months  for  25  cents. 


Huge!  This  mionth's  "Poultry 
Keeper."    See  the  special  articles. 


You  will  find  more  reading  on  prac- 
tical poultry  in  the  "Poultry  Keeper" 
than  in  all  other  poultry  journals  com- 
bined. 


The  Flower  City  Poultry  Association 
has  consolidated  with  the  Fanciers' 
Club.  Mr.  John  Drechsler,  Rochester, 
N.  y.,  is  Secretary. 


When  a  bird  is  not  cut  on  legs  and 
toes  the  score  is  wrong — always.  No 
bird  can  use  those  members  without 
having  at  least  some  defect. 


The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  Poultry  Club  will  be  held 
at  San  Jose,  California,  November  15 
to  18  inclusive.  Mr.  W.  P.  Lyon,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.,  is  Secretary. 


Send  to  our  editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
Hammonton,  N.  J.,  and  get  Illustrated 
plans  for  making  a  hot  water  incubator. 
They  are  free  of  charge,  if  two  stamps 
are  enclosed  for  postage  and  stationery. 


The  American  Rosecomb  Brown  Leg- 
horn Club  is  an  organization  with  a 
fair  membership.  Mr.  W.  W.  Kulp, 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  is  President,  and  Mr. 
C.  M.  Zink,  New  Albany,  Indiana,  Sec- 
retary. 


The  Illinois  State  Poultry,  Pigeon 
and  Pet  Stock  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  exhibition  in  Quincy,  111.,  Jan. 
8  to  13,  1900.  The  entry  fee  has  been  re- 
duced to  50  cents  per  bird.  The  same 
liberal  cash  premiums  will  be  paid  as 
at  Chicago  last  January. 


The  date  of  the  fourth  annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  National  Fanciers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago  has  been  changed 
from  the  second  to  the  fourth  week  in 
January.  The  Fourth  Annual  Chicago 
Show  will  be  in  Chicago  January  22,  23, 
24,  25,  26  and  27. 


Do  not  overlook  our  special  articles 
in  this  is.sue.  This  one  number  of  the 
"Poultry  Keeper"  is  alone  a  whole  book 
and  better  than  some  volume  at  50 
cents,  yet  we  give  you  columns  of  the 
best  reading  for  less  than  5  cents  a 
month. 


Ijinseed-meal  is  not  a  .summer  food, 
but  it  can  be  allowed  with  excellent  re- 
sults if  given  about  three  times  a  week, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  one  pound 
of  linseed-meal  with  four  pounds  of 
corn-meal,  for  fifty  hens.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  remedies  for  bowel  disease 
that  can  be  used,  and  it  is  also  excel- 
lent in  the  food  of  molting  hens.   It  Is 


an  agreeable  change,  and  frequently 
supplies  the  hens  with  needed  sub- 
stances that  are  lacking  in  other  foods.l 


Tjii;  l^vans  Manufacturing  Company, 
niaiuifaclurers  of  the  Evans  Vegetable  and 
Root  ('otters,  have  moved  their  factory  from 
Ypsilanti  to  Detroit,  Mich,  f'lie  change  was 
made  necessary  owing  the  increasing  demand 
for  tlieir  machines,  and,  requiring  larger 
quarters,  decided  to  locate  at  Detroit  to  obt;iin 
better  manufacturing  and  shipping  facilities. 
PociLTitY  Keeper  readers  will  please  address 
all  correspondence  for  them  to  Detroit,  Mich- 


A  hen  will  only  perform  a  certain 
amount  of  work  in  the  production  of 
eggs  in  a  year,  and  if  she  is  forced  at 
some  seasons  she  will  take  her  resting 
spell  later.  If  she  is  fed  heavily,  and 
her  eggs  are  large,  it  indicates  that  she 
is  fat,  and  especially  if  soft-shelled  or 
double-yolk  eggs  appear.  In  such  cases 
the  sooner  the  food  is  reduced  the  bet- 
ter; and  when  eggs  begin  to  come  of 
larger  than  normal  size  it  means  that 
too  much  food  is  given. 


The  Fanciers'  Club  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  have  ar- 
ranged to  hold  a  dog,  poultry  and  pet  stock 
show  on  January  17,  18  and  lii,  1900.  The 
show  will  be  held  under  the  A.  K.  C.  rules. 
The  members  ele<-ted  II.  A.  Hannah,  presi- 
dent ;  I.  (.;.  Gates,  vice  president  ;  F.  Alder- 
man, secretary,  and  W.  F.  Porter,  treasurer  ; 
Mr.  Eli  Tliornbnrg,  superintendent  of  Ken- 
nel Department,  and  J.  S.  Hotl'nian  will  be 
superintendent  of  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  De- 
partment. The  executive  committee  are  F. 
H.  Hoyt,  M.  D.,  Jas.  S.Hoflnian,  Eli  Thorn- 
burg,  W.S.  Randal  and  U.  W.  Higgins. 


In  summer  the  best  dust  baths  are 
made  by  spading  places  in  the  yard, 
each  about  one  yard  square  and  ten 
inches  deep.  If  stones  are  in  the  dirt 
it  should  be  sifted.  Make  the  place 
where  the  sun  can  shine  on  it,  so  as  to 
keep  the  earth  dry,  and  after  every 
rain  the  dirt  should  be  turned  over 
with  a  spade  or  fork.  Care  must  be 
used  in  having  the  dirt  fine  and  free 
from  pebbles,  or  the  hens  will  not  use 
it.  If  they  can  have  such  a  place  in 
which  to  dust  themselves  they  will 
easily  keep  their  bodies  free  from  lice. 


Mr.  "W.  L.  Welch,  Union  Course,  Long 
Island,  states  that  last  April  he  killed 
one  of  bis  Plymouth  Rock  hens  to  eat, 
and  in  preparing  it  for  the  table  he 
found  a  perfect  egg  in  her,  which  he 
marked  and  carefully  saved.  A  week 
later  he  bought  a  hen  and  found  the 
same  thing  to  occur.  The  man  from 
whom  he  bought  the  hen  also  found 
one  and  brought  it  to  Mr.  Welch,  who 
put  the  three  eggs,  carefully  marked, 
under  a  hen.  He  got  eight  chicks,  of 
which  two  were  from  the  marked  eggs. 
The  third  egg  was  fertile;  was  broken. 
The  cases  are  peculiar,  as  the  chicks 
were  from  eggs  that  were  never  laid 
and  from  dead  hens.  It  is  probably  the 
Caesarian  operation  as  applied  to  fowls. 


INDICATIONS  OF  LICE. 

When  you  notice  a  hen  seeking  to 
dust  herself  in  some  place  where  there 
is  but  little  dust,  it  indicates  that  you 
have  not  provided  it  a  dust  bath,  and 
that  she  is  annoyed  by  mites  and  also 
large  head-lice.  Whenever  the  hen  are 
'jusy  dusting,  go  into  the  poultry  house 
and  make  a  thorough  examination,  and 
lice  will  probably  be  found  in  large 
numbers. 


USE  THE  WEEDS. 

There  is  no  better  food  for  ducks  and 
geese  than  some  of  the  well-known 
weeds.  Plantain,  purslane,  ragweed  and 
pigweed  are  only  a  few  of  the  delicacies 
for  the  aciuatic  birds,  and  they  will  re- 
quire no  other  food.  Both  ducks  and 
geese  prefer  to  forage  on  green  food 
rather  than  to  subsist  on  grain,  and 
this  fact  should  encourage  the  keeping 
of  a  flock  of  ducks  or  geese  in  order 
to  utilize  the  foods  that  would  be  of  no 
service  but  for  their  aid  in  consuming 
them. 


CLEANING  EARTH  FLOORS. 

There  is  but  one  sure  method  of 
cleaning  earth  floors,  and  that  is  to  re- 
move the  top  soil  to  the  depth  of  four 
Inches  and  add  clean  earth  in  its  place. 


This  is  usually  done  every  summer,  fall 
and  spring,  and  the  floor  kept  well  cov- 
ered with  litter,  leaves  being  best  for 
^hat  purpose.    During  the  summer  air- 
Hslaked  lime  is  applied  once  a  week, 
Sjthus  destroying  the  germs  of  any  dis- 
Jease  that  may  probably  have  existed, 
;.'and  thereby  lessening  the  liability  of 
loss. 


\  DARK=EQG  BREEDS. 

'»  Tile  Brahmas  and  Cochins  are  the 
two  breeds  that  lay  very  dark-colored 
'leggs.  All  others  produce  eggs  that  are 
jdark  to  a  certain  extent  or  are  pure 
(white.  Even  among  the  two  breeds 
mentioned  there  will  at  times  be  hens 
that  will  not  produce  eggs  as  dark  as 
others,  but  it  may  be  depended  upon 
that  dark  eggs  are  never  obtained  from 
the  non-sitters.  The  hens  that  lay  dark 
eggs  may  not  be  the  best  layers,  but 
where  the  market  requires  a  special 
article  they  are  the  ones  that  should 
be  used  for  supplying  it. 


CROP=BOUND. 

There  are  more  crop-bound  fowls  late 
in  the  year  than  at  any  other  period, 
for  the  reason  that  in  the  endeavor  to 
secure  a  supply  of  bulky  food  the  fowls 
will  swallow  dried  grass  and  other 
substances,  which  pack  in  the  crops 
and  prevent  the  passage  of  the  food  to 
the  gizzard.  There  is  no  way  to  pre- 
vent thp  difficulty  if  the  hens  are  on  a 
range,  but  as  soon  as  frost  destroys  the 
grass  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  supply 
finely  cut  clover  hay  that  has  been 
scalded,  which  will  lessen  the  desire  to 
consume  substances  which  they  should 
discard. 


^  LET  THE  HENS  HAVE  LIBERTY. 

No  damage  will  be  done  to  the  garden 
at  this  season  if  the  hens  are  turned 
loose.  It  is  only  on  ground  that  has  re- 
cently been  plowed  or  spaded  that  the 
hens  are  induced  to  scratch.  If  the 
crops  are  under  growth  and  well  ad- 
vanced, the  hens  will  busy  themselves 
with  insects  and  the  seeds  of  grass  and 
weeds.  There  are  no  better  insect  de- 
stroyers than  poultry  if  they  are  al- 
lowed to  do  service  in  that  direction, 
and  they  will  prove  beneficial  If  they 
are  not  fed  with  grain  and  are  com- 
pelled to  work  and  seek  their  food. 


WHEN  TO  HATCH  BROILERS. 

September  is  not  too  soon  to  hatch 
chicks  for  broilers  that  are  to  be  got- 
ten into  market  by  Christmas.  If  the 
incubators  are  started  in  September  the 
chicks  will  be  out  in  October,  which 
leaves  them  just  about  the  proper 
length  of  time  to  make  growth  by 
Christmas.  The  strongest  competition 
will  be  in  frozen  stock,  but  buyers  will 
always  purchase  the  broiler  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  late  chick  that  has  been 
kept  in  cold  storage.  It  is  true  the 
prices  will  not  be  as  high  as  in  the 
spring,  but  the  cost  of  raising  the 
broilers  in  the  fall  will  be  much  less, 
and  then  profits  will  be  fully  as  large. 


OBSERVE  THE  FOWLS. 

When  the  hens  do  not  lay  there  is  a 
cause,  and  it  must  be  discovered.  At 
this  season,  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
the  fault  is  in  the  feeding.  How  may  it 
be  known  that  the  management  is  in- 
correct? By  simply  observing  the 
fowls.  If  an  egg  has  a  soft  shell  it  is  a 
sure  indication  that  they  are  being 
overfed.  When  such  cases  are  noticed 
the  poultryman  begins  to  give  oyster- 
shells  and  other  substances  in  order  to 
provide  lime,  but  finds  such  remedies 
failures.  The  hens  are  t^o  fat,  their 
organs  are  obstructed,  and  they  can- 
not produce  eggs.  The  remedy  is  to 
give  no  food  at  all  for  several  days,  and 
then  feed  but  little.  Of  course,  such 
method  will  further  reduce  the  number 
of  eggs,  but  unless  the  hens  are  re- 
duced in  flesh  they  will  not  only  cease 
laying  altogether,  but  die  off.  The 
courage  to  resort  to  the  heroic  remedy 
of  withholding  all  food  is  lacking  with 
the  majority,  but  when  the  hens  do  not 
lay  the  best  plan  is  to  get  them  back 
to  a  laying  condition  or  suffer  a  loss, 
and  to  do  this  the  only  available 
method  must  sooner  or  later  be  ac- 
cepted. 


« 
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TRIALS  WITH  AN  INCUBATOR. 

A  Detroit  reader  has  been  working 
with  an  incubator  and  had  a  great  dea! 
of  trouble.  We  like  to  help  those  whc 
use  incubators,  and  therefore  give  his 
letter  and  how  he  operated  the  ma- 
chine.   He  says  : 

"I  subscribe  for  several  poultry 
papers,  and  desiring  a  few  points  about 
a  hot  water  incubator  I  have  made 
after  your  plans,  I  decided  to  ask  the 
'Poultry  Keeper,'  as  I  find  a  lot  of 
practical  teaching  in  it;  in  fact  I  am 
almost  forced  to  believe  that  'If  you  see 
it  in  the  'Poultry  Keeper'  it  is  so. 

"I  started  the  incubator  early  in 
March  for  the  first  hatch,  pulling  it 
over  twenty  dozens  of  eggs.  Five 
dozens  were  from  a  pen  of  Plymouth 
Rocks,  of  eight  hens  and  one  rooster; 
eight  dozens  were  from  a  pen  of  White 
Leghorns,  mated  with  a  White  Ply- 
mouth Rock  rooster.  These  were  all 
my  own  hens'  eggs,  and  the  balance  I 
bought  from  a  grocery  store.  I  did  not 
get  the  heat  up  very  well  for  a  day  or 
so,  but  after  that  I  had  no  difficulty.  I 
turned  the  eggs  once  a  day  only  and 
used  small  sponges  for  moisture  as 
directed.  I  only  got  about  40  chicks. 
There  was  not  a  single  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rock  egg  hatched.  Twenty  of 
the  White  Leghorn  cross  were  hatched, 
and  the  balance  from  the  eggs  bought 
at  the  corner-store.  I  thought  this  a 
very  poor  hatch,  and,  thinking  the  heat 
was  too  low,  as  some  did  not  come  out 
until  the  23d  day,  I  decided  to  try 
again. 

"I  filled  the  Incubator  as  l?efore,  but 
bought  two  dozen  only,  the  rest  being 
my  own.  I  kept  the  heat  near  104  and 
got  25  chicks  on  the  20th  day — a  worse 
hatch  than  the  first.  I  examined  both 
hatches  and  found  that  the  majority  of 
the  eggs  had  the  chicks  dead  in  the 
shells.  I  set  two  hens  with  eggs  from 
the  same  Plj-mouth  Rocks  that  were 
a  failure  and  I  found  that  more  suc- 
cessful, as  they  nearly  all  hatched.  Can 
you  enlighten  me  so  that  I  will  not 
have  to  carry  large  pailfuls  of  eggs  into 
the  yard  to  be  buried? 

"I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  the 
way  I  turned  the  eggs.  I  had  an  extra 
tray  which  I  always  heated  before 
using.  This  I  placed  above  the  eggs  on 
a  full  tray  and  very  cautiously  re- 
versed the  eggs,  turning  the  bottom 
tray  on  top,  which  left  the  eggs  on  the 
tray  that  was  previously  empty.  As 
two  always  performed  this  operation  I 
was  very  careful  not  to  jar  the  eggs  in 
any  way.  Do  you  think  this  method 
had  anything  to  do  with  my  poor 
hatch.    [No.— Ed.] 

"I  wish  also  to  state  that  to  get  the 
incubator  as  nearly  perfect  in  con- 
struction as  possible  I  got  a  firm  of 
cabinet  makers  to  make  it  after  your 
plan.  They  used  good  lumber  and  saw- 
dust for  packing.  I  am  a  little  afraid 
to  try  it  again  and  propose  to  get  rid 
of  it,  but  would  appreciate  your 
opinion  very  much  before  deciding 
what  to  do.  Could  any  of  the  numer- 
ous readers  of  the  'Poultry  Keeper' 
offer  any  consolation  for  better  results 
in  failure?  I  would  like  very  well  to 
hear  of  it  with  the  same  kind  of  in- 
cubator." 

Looking  at  the  case  the  heat  in  the 
first  hatch  was  too  low,  and  possibly 
too  high  in  the  next.  It  shows  that 
eggs  from  Leghorns  hatched  even  if 
those  from  the  Plymouth  Rocks  did  not, 
hence  there  is  something  in  the  eggs. 
Eggs  from  fat  hens  will  not  hatch 
strong  chicks.  The  fact  that  the  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  hens  hatched  "better" 
under  hens  is  mentioned  but  we  regret 
that  the  number  of  chicks  was  not 
given  as  with  the  incubator. 

The  rule  is  to  allow  no  moisture  ex- 
cept a  few  wet  sponges  on  the  18th  day, 
turn  the  eggs  twice  a  day,  and  leave 
the  chicks  in  the  incubator  until  all 
come  out,  to  prevent  the  heat  from 
falling. 

Now,  as  the  correspondent  did  not 
mention  how  he  kept  his  hens,  it  Is 
possible  that  the  fault  is  with  the  eggs, 
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which  is  usually  the  case  when  chicks 
die  in  the  shells,  but  when  the  hen  sits 
the  eggs  are  usually  selected,  she  is 
not  disturbed,  and  the  same  applies 
with  an  incubator.  The  fact  that  some 
chicks  were  hatched  shows  that  the  in- 
cubator will  hatch,  but  all  eggs  differ, 
and  some  eggs  cannot  be  hatched  by 
hen  or  incubator. 


THE  LARGE  LICE. 

It  is  known  that  a  brood  of  chicks 
that  are  apparently  well  will  suddenly 
begin  to  droop  and  die,  especially  when 
the  weather  is  very  warm.  In  such 
cases  the  cause  is  usually  lice.  There 
may  be  no  lice  on  the  chicks  when 
examined  on  one  day,  yet  in  two  or 
three  days  more  they  may  have  the 
large  lice  on  their  heads.  On  the  first 
symptoms  of  droopiness  rub  a  drop  of 
lard  on  the  head  of  each  chick  and 
dust  it  well  with  insect  powder.  Then 
treat  the  hen  in  the  same  manner,  as 
lice  go  from  the  hen  to  the  chicks. 

OH  !  OH  !  OH  ! 

Bring  the  ammonia  salts!  Throw  cold 
water  on  the  face!  Carry  the  word  to 
Africa!  Read  and  reftect.  Turn  the 
lions  loose! 

Here  is  the  "whole  thing,"  in  a  few 
words,  from  Mr.  F.  E.  Baldwin,  Ot- 
tumwa,  Iowa,  in  the  "American  Poul- 
try Journal,"  who  advocates  the  "score 
card  as  an  educator,"  and  who  dis- 
cussed judging  in  a  two-column  article 
in  the  journal  mentioned,  the  following 
being  an  extract  therefrom: 

"We  suppose  the  judges  chosen  will 
be  announced,  so  we  can  tell  what  type 
to  take  along.  Last  winter  I  did  not 
know  until  I  was  ready  to  ship,  what 
judge  was  selected  to  award  .in  my 
class." 

What  he  means  is  that  the  kind  of 
judging  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
judge,  and  hence,  we  suppose,  if  Mr. 
Baldwin  has  some  "bang-up"  Leghorns 
he  will  probably  not  get  a  good  score 
from  "Judge  Blifkins,"  but  "Judge 
Snifkins"  might  give  him  99  3-4. 

The  standard  is  one  thing,  therefore, 
and  the  judge  another.  If  a  score-card 
from  Blifkins  is  an  educator  then  it 
should  be  equally  valuable  from  Snif- 
kins. 

If  we  had  Leghorns  at  a  show  and 
"Judge  Blifkins"  had  his  type  we  would 
make  him  abandon  his  type  for  the 
standard  or  have  it  rather  hot  around 
his  corner.  If  the  standard  is  not  ex- 
plicit then  kick  it  out,  get  a  95  score 
from  Blifkins  and  a  75  score  from  Snif- 
kins and  by  the  time  the  novice  is 
"educated  by  the  scorer-card"  he  will 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  a  yellow-jack 
straw  from  a  lobster. 

In  the  face  of  the  above  it  is  sad  to 
relate  that  men  who  call  themselves 
"breeders,"  and  who  ought  to  know 
their  own  birds  better  than  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  stranger  to  know  them,  will 
send  their  birds  to  a  sbow  to  be 
"scored,"  the  score-card  to  be  an 
"educator,"  while  the  Blifkinses  and 
the  Snifkinses  score  about  as  much 
alike  as  a  whale  resembles  a  head  of 
cabbage,  and  then  smile  to  think  "what 
fools  these  mortals  be." 

There  should  be  but  one  "type"  of 
Leghorn,  but  Mr.  Baldwin  openly  pro- 
mulgates that  he  waits  until  the 
judges  chosen  are  announced  so  as  to 
know  which  "type''  to  take  to  the 
show,  and  last  winter  he  appears  to 
have  been  greatly  worried,  as  he  did 
not  know,  until  he  was  ready  to  ship, 
what  judge  was  selected  to  award  in 
his  class 
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What  would  happen  cannot  be  said 
if  that  judge  should  die.  What  would 
become  of  all  the  "score-cards  as 
educators"  given  out  by  Blifkins  if  he 
should  be  called  away  leaving  Snifkins 
in  this  wide  world  scoring  under  an- 
other "type."  From  such  a  fate  may 
the  good  Lord  deliver  the  poor  Leg- 
horns. 


THE, DRONES. 

Go  into  your  poultry-yard  and  count 
the  birds  that  give  no  profit  and  you 
will  be.  surprised.  It  is  frequently  the 
case  that  a  flock  is  sold  because  the 
hens  are  considered  inferior  layers,  yet 
that  flock  may  have  contained  some  of 
the  most  productive  hens  to  be  found. 
The  farmer  or  poultryman  becomes  dis- 
couraged over  results,  yet  year  after 
year  he  feeds  more  drones  than  work- 
ers. Not  a  single  fowl  should  be  re- 
tained after  it  ceases  to  be  useful,  nor 
should  pullets  be  kept  long  after  they 
should  begin  to  lay,  if  they  do  not  ful- 
fill expectations.  Wlien  the  hens  be- 
come very  fat,  lay  eggs  with  soft  shells, 
or  have  vices,  such  as  pulling  feathers 
from  one  another,  or  eating  eggs,  it  is 
a  waste  of  time  and  an  expense  to  keep 
them.  Bring  the  fowl  down  to  the 
minimum,  if  necessary,  as  it  is  better 
to  have  only  a  few  hens  that  lay  than 
to  feed  and  care  for  a  large  flock  that 
contains  more  drones  than  profitable 
members. 


APOPLEXY. 

During  the  extremely  warm  days  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  a  hen  dead  under 
the  roost  from  no  apparent  cause.  It 
is  seldom  that  this  happens  to  pullets 
or  growing  chicks,  but  mostly  with 
hens.  It  is  caused  by  high  feeding,  and 
especially  when  grain  is  allowed  in 
summer.  It  cannot  be  prevented  after 
the  fowls  are  fat  except  by  shutting 
off  the  food  and  allowing  plenty  of 
fresh  water,  a  cool,  shady  location 
being  also  provided.  It  is  sometimes  the 
case  that  the  healthiest  hens  are  the 
ones  that  die  suddenly,  as  apoplexy 
does  its  work  quickly  and  without 
warning.  Overfeeding  is  mostly  done 
with  soft  food.  It  is  placed  in  a  trough, 
and  the  fowls  are  allowed  to  help  them- 
selves, the  consequences  being  that 
some  get  more  than  their  share  while 
others  get  much  less,  the  fortunate  ones 
becoming  fat  and  lazy,  and  all  of  them 
reaching  the  same  condition  later.  Soft 
food  should  not  be  considered  as  a 
meal,  but  only  a  part  thereof,  hence  the 
fowls  should  never  be  given  more  than 
one  half  the  quantity  they  would  eat. 


THE  VICE  OF  EGQ=EATING. 

At  this  period  of  the  year  some  of 
the  hens  will  be  guilty  of  eating  their 
eggs,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  annoy- 
ing vices  that  can  exist  in  a  flock.  It  is 
a  habit  that  is  acquired,  one  hen  be- 
coming addicted  to  it  and  teaching  the 
others.  Hens  will  never  eat  their  eggs, 
however,  unless  induced  to  do  so  from 
some  cause.  If  fresh  shells  of  eggs  are 
given  them  or  an  egg  becomes  broken, 
they  learn  that  they  have  a  source  of 
food,  and  take  advantage  of  their  op- 
portunity. The  vice  cannot  be  cured; 
that  is,  if  the  hens  once  begin  to  eat 
eggs  they  will  always  do  so  if  they 
can.  The  best  remedy,  however,  is  to 
get  rid  of  them  and  begin  with  a  new 
flock.  By  arranging  the  nests  egg-eat- 
ing may  be  sometimes  prevented,  but 
does  not  destroy  the  desire.  Get  a  soap- 
box with  a  top,  and  compel  the  hens 
to  go  into  the  box  for  a  nest  at  the  end, 
so  as  to  compel  her  to  walk  in.  The 
box  should  be  just  large  enough  for  her 
to  sit  in,  and  not  stand  up  comfortably. 
Fix  the  nest  ten  inches  from  the  floor, 
or  so  she  cannot  stand  on  the  floor  and 
eat  the  egg  out  of  the  box.  If  she  can- 
not stand  in  the  box  she  will  not  at- 
tempt to  eat  the  egg  when  on  the  nest. 


Tlie  Poultry  Keeper. 
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THE  MARYLAND  COLLEGE  POULTRY 
PLANT. 

Charl<»s    H.    Lake,    Manager,  Collei 
Park,  Md. 

I  ha\'e  intended  for  some  time  bae'j 
to  write  you  a  partial  description  o 
our  "plant"  here;  I  will,  as  briefly  a: 
possible,  tell  you  something-  about  it  anf 
show  you,  by  way  of  photographs,  just 
how  we  look  in  some  of  the  "side 
shows"  about  the  place.  It  was  my  In- 
tention to  have  a  survey  made  of  the 
grounds  and  let  it  accompany  the 
photographs,  so  you  could  see  just  how 
the  plant  was  located,  but  a  rough  pen- 
cil plan  made  from  memory  will  have 
to  serve  that  purpose,  as  the  students 
are  too  busy  preparing  for  commence- 
ment to  do  the  work  at  this  date.  No. 
38  of  the  views  is  a  view  looking  north 
and  show?  the  old  brooder  house  with 
the  office  on  the  extreme  right  (glass 
i.n  the  roof).  The  addition  was  built  the 
past  season  by  me  and  converted  into 
a  duckery.  owing  to  the  dampness.  I 
tried  to  raise  chickens  the  past  two 
seasons  with  only  partial  success  in 
this  house:  diarrhea  was  the  principal 
cause  nf  loss.  The  second  story  build- 
ing is  the  boiler  house,  feed  room  and 
storage.  The  new  brooder  house,  135x16 
feet,  on  the  extreme  left,  is  not  yet  in 
running  order,  and  not  shown  entirely 
in  the  photograph.  No.  17  is  a  view 
with  the  pond  in  the  foreground,  will 
give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  house 
which  is  taken  from  the  extreme  right 
of  No.  38.  The  whole  plant  embraces 
about  two  and  one-half  acres,  and  I 
doubt  for  the  money  expended  that  a 
more  complete  and  convenient  poultry 
pla.nt  can  be  found.  The  ponds  are  ail 
fed  from  springs  formed  in  the  adjoin- 
ing field,  and  water  is  conveyed  into 
the  pools.  In  a  few  moment  all  the 
water  can  be  drawn  off.  taking  away 
all  filth  that  may  have  accumulated. 

I  wrote  you  of  the  success  of  our 
ducks  last  year,  a.nd  this  year,  so  far. 
we  are  doing  even  better.  We  have  800 
now  growing.  Thirty  were  killed  at 
time  of  writing,  hatched  since  Easter 
Sunday,  and  weighed  118  pounds,  and 
not  being  stuffed  with  food  before 
weighing.  We  had  hard  work  to  get 
themi  to  laying  early  on  account  of 
their  Cthe  old  ducks.)  bad  quarters,  con- 
seouently  our  early  ducks  are  late  ones. 
I  think,  however,  we  will  be  able  to 
raise  a  good  flock  for  the  number  of 
old  birds  kept  over.  Two  views  of  the 
duck  ponds  I  also  send  you.  One  of 
our  poultry  houses  (Leghorns)  I  also 
send  and  the  runs  for  the  same,  only 
taken  from  the  other  side.  The  one 
showing  the  13  old  ducks  of  last  year 
is  looking  east,  while  the  runs  are  look- 
ing west,  and  also  shows  the  Minorca 
house  and  bee  vard  in  the  background. 
I  think  you  will  fully  understand  then, 
with  this  little  explanation,  aind  with 
the  drawing  or  ground  plan.  '  I  regret 
"xceedintrly  that  the  college  is  in  such 
a  condition  that  the  plant  will  have  to 
be  closed,  as  the  industry  demands 
more  investigation  than  many  things 
that  are  of  less  value  to  the  farmer 
that  monev  is  squandered  on.  I  know 
of  no  reason  other  than  lack  of  funds 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  labor.  I  find 
that  the  contemplated  move  is  made. 
If  poultry  is  not  worthy  of  spending  a 
few  dollars  on  then  surely  the  soil  is 
not. 

I  omitted  stating  that  one  more  view, 
that  of  our  breedintr  T>ens,  is  missing. 
This  is  the  long  run  of  buildings.  F.ach 
buildings  has  two  pens  IfixlG  feet,  which 
open  into  a  yard  in  the  rear  100x16  feet. 
In  front  thov  open  into  a  court  which 
is  kept  fllled  with  straw,  etc..  for 
scratching.  Two  of  the  doors  of  these 
pens  is  seen  standing  open  at  the  left 
of  the  feed  house  (No.  32)  and  directly 
at  the  left  Is  the  Minorca  house  shown 
In  No.  13. 

[We  received  photographs  of  the 
plant  from  Mr.  Lake  and  will  at  some 
time  take  a  trip  to  the  station  and 
write  it  In  detail.— Ed.] 


HIGH  ROOSTS. 

It  Is  of  no  advantage  to  have  the 
fowls  roosting  up  near  the  roof  on  a 
high  perch.  They  will  naturally  seek 
the  highest  position  because  of  the  in- 
stinct which  prompts  them  to  secure 


safety,  but  in  the  poultry-house  it  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  roost  is  one  inch 
or  four  feet  high  so  far  as  safety  is 
concerned.  There  are  some  potent  ob- 
jections to  high  roosts.  The  foul  air, 
when  warm,  rises  to  the  roof,  the  cold 
air  comes  in  from  the  eaves  and  cracks, 
and  the  birds  are  injured  in  getting  on 
and  off  the  high  perches.  The  roost 
may  be  on  a  droppings-board,  which 
covers  the  nests,  but  it  need  not  be 
over  three  inches  high.  Use  a  piece  of 
2x3  inch  scantling,  plane  it,  round  off 
the  sharp  edges,  placing  the  narrow 
side  up.  This  will  bring  the  birds  down 
to  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  floor, 
if  the  ne.sts  are  twelve  inches  deep.  The 
rear  portion  of  the  house  (right  behind 
the  roost)  should  be  papered,  so  as  to 
have  no  cracks,  but  the  house  need  not 
be  papered  in  front.  In  summer  tear 
off  the  paper  to  prevent  harboring 
places  for  lice.  If  the  low  roosts  are 
adopted  they  will  be  found  a  valuable 
improvement,  and  the  fowls  will  be 
more  comfortable  at  night. 


THE  ROOSTS. 

The  practice  of  having  the.  roosts  over 
the  nest-boxes  is  the  common  method, 
but  it  is  admitted  that  this  is  done  to 
save  space  more  than  for  any  other 
purpose.  There  should  always  be  a 
sufficiency  of  roonn  and  the  fowls  will 
be  more  thrifty.  The  roosts  should  not 
be  near  the  nest-boxes,  as  the  combi- 
nation makes  the  best  of  lice  harbors. 
It  is  better  to  have  the  roosts  in  the 
middle  of  the  house,  away  from  the 
walls.  A  roost  composed  of  poles 
fastened  to  four  legs,  each  leg  set  in  a 
tin  panful  of  kerosene,  would  serve  as 
a  protection  against  lice.  The  nests  are 
usually  the  hatching  places  for  lice.  No 
roosts  for  large  fowls  is  an  advantage, 
provided  they  rest  on  clean  straw  every 
night,  the  nests  being  outside.  The 
position  of  the  roosts  has  much  to  do 
with  vermin  and  cleanliness,  and  in 
building  a  poultry  house  some  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  labor  re- 
quired to  clean  the  house.  Aim  to 
separate  the  roosts  from  the  nests  and 
it  will  be  less  difficult  to  keep  down 
lice  and  remove  the  droppings. 


VARIETY. 

Much  of  the  advice  given  regarding 
feeding  makes  the  labor  side  of  poultry 
keeping  uninviting  to  one  who  is  not 
accustomed  to  poultry  other  than  to 
expect  them  to  do  a  portion  of  the 
work  of  making  a  living  by  foraging. 
But  the  fowls  require  a  variety,  and  it 
must  be  allowed,  or  there  will  be  a 
shortage  in  the  egg  basket.  Every 
farmer  feeds  corn,  and  believes  in  it. 
To  attempt  to  keep  corn  out  of  the 
ration  would  be  an  arduous  undertak- 
ing. What  to  do  is  not  difficult  to  learn. 
Feed  corn  one  day,  wheat  the  next, 
oats  the  next,  buckwheat  the  next,  and 
give  these  grains  at  night  scattered 
over  the  ground  or  in  litter.  Give  dur- 
ing the  mornings  a  mess  of  mixed 
ground  grain,  which  will  not  require 
much  labor,  but  let  the  morning  meals 
be  varied  also  by  adding  ground  meat, 
cut  clover,  cut  bone  and  meat,  cabbage, 
cooked  potatoes  or  turnips  or  anything 
preferred,  not  overlooking  linseed-meal, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  give 
the  foods  as  a  mixture — every  kind  at  a 
meal — but  one  to-day  and  another  to- 
morrow, in  order  to  avoid  the  sameness 
of  diet. 


CONFINED  FOWLS. 

The  best  way  to  supply  green  food 
for  fowls  that  are  confined  in  yards  is 
to  have  two  yards  for  each  flock.  In 
one  of  them  may  b(>  grown  any  kind  of 
green  food,  such  as  oats,  rye,  wheat, 
corn,  mustard,  millet,  etc.  Such  foods 
need  not  be  grown  more  than  a  few 
inches  high.  Turn  the  fowls  on  the 
green  food,  and  then  sow  the  other  plot, 
so  as  to  permit  it  to  grow  during  the 
time  the  hens  are  consuming  the  green 
food  on  the  first  plot.  In  this  manner 
a  large  amount  of  green  food  can  be 
provided  at  a  small  cost.  It  is  not  only 
the  large  animals  that  improve  and 
give  good  results  on  grass,  vegetables 
and  clover,  but  the  hens  will  also  be 
benefitted  as  well  if  given  the  liberty  of 
the  clover  field.    It  will  not  be  neces- 


sary to  feed  fowls  in  the  summer  if 
clover  is  plentiful,  and  the  early  crim- 
son clover  is  superior  to  rye  for  them. 
It  is  well  to  give  a  grass-plot,  but 
nevertheless  a  grass-plot  in  which 
clover  predominates  is  better  than  one 
of  mixed  grasses.  The  large  proportion 
of  nitrogen  and  lime  in  clover  will  in- 
duce the  hens  to  lay  through  the  whole 
season  until  they  begin  to  molt. 


PIGEONS  IN  CONFINEMENT. 

Pigeons  will  give  a  large  profit  if 
they  are  properly  managed,  but  they 
will  prove  disastrous  to  poultry  unless 
they  are  kept  In  a  manner  so  as  to 
separate  them  from  the  fowls.  If  they 
fiy  over  the  farm  or  into  neighboring 
yards  (which  they  will  always  do  if 
food  can  be  procured  therein),  they 
bring  lice  and  disease  back  on  their 
feet  and  bodies.  To  be  successful  with 
pigeons,  have  a  suitable  house  for 
them,  and  large,  high  yards,  covered, 
made  of  wire.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  they  be  allowed  outside.  Have 
;he  sexes  equal,  as  a  single  extra  male 
will  break  up  the  matings,  and  keep 
the  colony  in  a  perpetual  turmoil.  Have 
the  roosts  high  and  the  yard  deep.  Pro- 
vide water  and  gravel  plentifully;  also 
ground  oyster  s.'iells,  and  hang  up  a 
f-i'.lted  codfish  for  them  to  peck.  The 
food  may  be  varied  such  as  wheat, 
cracked  corn,  cut  clover,  ground  bone, 
ground  meat,  cabbage,  buckwheat,  etc., 
being  used,  and  care  must  be  exercised 
in  cleaning  the  quarters  and  nests  in 
order  to  avoid  lice  and  disease.  One 
pair  should  produce  at  least  eight  pairs 
of  squabs  a  year. 


PREPARING  MIXED  FOOD. 

Mixed  feed,  such  as  a  warm  mess,  is 
not  alwaj's  proper,  but  many  use  that 
method  of  feeding  because  it  permits 
them  to  allow,  in  a  convenient  form, 
foods  that  cannot  well  be  given  in  any 
other  manner.  For  instance,  take  lin- 
seed-meal or  middlings;  there  is  no  way 
to  feed  those  substances  to  fowls  ex- 
cept by moistening  such,  when  a  sticky 
mass  results,  which  is  anything  but 
palatable  to  the  fowls.  If  such  food 
was  fed  in  large  quantities  there  would 
be  a  possibility  of  crop-bound.  To  make 
the  mess  better  relished,  bran  and 
coarse  corn-meal  are  added,  which  al- 
lows it  to  crumble  and  lessens  its  ad- 
hfsi\eness.  Of  course,  the  mixture  of 
the  several  substances  is  more  digest- 
ible than  the  first  two  mentioned.  This 
fact  is  well  known  to  all  poultrymen; 
not  that  some  of  them  are  unaware  of 
the  digestibility  of  the  mess,  but  be- 
cause they  cannot  induce  hens  to  con- 
sume the  sticky  substance.  Now,  if 
finely  cut  clover,  hay  or  cooked  turnips 
are  added  to  the  mixture,  the  materials 
will  be  even  more  divided  and  the 
digestibility  increased,  while  the  benefit 
derived  will  also  be  increased. 


ROUP  IN  SUMMER. 

Any  disease  in  the  flock  that  does  not 
readily  yield  to  treatment  in  summer 
will  certainly  not  be  absent  in  winter. 
Those  who  prefer  to  work  with  a  flock 
having  the  roup  will  spend  a  large 
share  of  their  time  in  winter  attempt- 
ing to  cure  diseases  that  are  really  in- 
curable. When  a  contagious  disease 
attacks  a  whole  flock,  and  the  fowls  re- 
cover slowly,  it  is  better  to  destroy 
them  at  once,  as  a  flock  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  a  persistent  disease  among 
its  members  ii.  suniiner  will  never  be 
worth  the  room  they  occupy  on  the 
farm.  Thi.-^  i---  the  season  of  the  year 
when  prevention  will  be  in  order.  Never 
carry  over  into  the  winter  a  fowl  that 
has  been  sick  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  get  rid  of  all  birds  that  are  weak 
or  not  in  excellent  health,  as  one  sick 
bird  is  the  beginning  of  disease  in  the 
flock.  If  the  flock  is  disposed  of,  do 
not  bring  other  birds  on  the  farm  until 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  has  elapsed 
to  permit  of  thoroughly  disinfecting  the 
poultry  house  and  grounds,  and  before 
procuring  other  birds  be  very  careful 
to  know  something  of  their  condition 
and  previous  surroundings. 
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VENTILATION   IN   POULTRY  HOUSES. 

Nothing  is  of  so  much  consequence 
to  the  physical  well-being  of  man  or 
heast  as  the  constant  supply  of  pure 
air.  With  fowls  it  is  an  essential  thing, 
without  which  success  cannot  be  at- 
tained. Ventilation,  however,  must  be 
such  as  will  not  cause  draught  or  cur- 
rents of  air  about  the  bodies  of  the 
birds.  How  effectually  to  secure  an  air 
supply  without  draught  is  a  matter 
which  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  every- 
one who  has  built  or  bought  a  poultry 
house.  a 

For  the  purpose  of  this  essay,  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  deal  with  three 
classes  of  houses  and  to  discuss  the 
best  method  of  ventilation  for  each. 
Where  a  house  is  small  it  requires  its 
air  to  be  renewed  much  oftener  than  in 
a  large  one,  and  where  the  renewal  is 
frequent  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
avoid  draughts. 

In  proportion  to  its  size,  a  fowl  re- 
quires a  greater  supply  of  air  than  a 
man,  since,  with  a  higher  temperature, 
it  breathes  oftener  and  so  consumes 
more  air. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  birds 
require  more  air  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  but  this  is  only  partially  true, 
and  for  practical  purposes  it  need  not 
be  considered  as  ventilation,  though  as 
regards  the  cooling  or  heating  (the 
temperature)  of  the  house  it  is  not  un- 
important. 

Broadly  speaking,  houses  may  be 
divided  into  what  we  may  call  apex- 
roofed  houses,  sloping-roofed,  and  low 
houses  with  an  almost  flat  roof. 

In  the  first  class  of  houses,  ventila- 
tion can  only  be  satisfactory  where  the 
entrances  and  exits  for  the  air  are 
placed  at  the  highest  possible  point. 
With  a  span  roof  or  apex  house,  the 
vents  may  be  placed  either  in  the 
higher  portions  of  the  sides  or  right 
along  the  ridge,  under  a  covering  run- 
ning along  the  top  of  the  ridge,  or  if 
the  house  is  high  ventilation  is  readily 
secured  by  leaving  a  narrow  opening 
between  the  roof  and  the  sides  im- 
mediately under  the  eaves,  or  a  board 
may  be  hinged  to  the  under  side  of  the 
eaves,  so  as  to  form  the  top  of  the  sides 
of  the  house,  and  these  can  be  opened 
or  shut  at  will.  But  where  this  system 
is  used  it  is  essential  that  the  openings 
be  high  above  the  heads  of  the  birds 
when  on  the  perch.  One  of  the  best 
ideas  we  ever  saw  was  a  strip  of 
closely  woven  wicker-work  running 
right  round  a  house  of  this  kind  and 
forming  the  six  inches  of  the  walls  im- 
mediatelv  beneath  overhanging 
eaves.  This  allowed  air  to  percolate 
freely  through  the  wickered  portion, 
and  owing  to  the  devious  paths  it  bad 
to  come  through  there  was  no  draught. 
The  hotter  the  house  was  the  greater 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  air  perco- 
lated, and  it  thu.s  became  almost  an 
aiitomatic  ventilation  regulator. 

When  fowls  are  cn  the  perch  it  must 
he  remembered,  the  air  beneath  them 
does  not  become  tainted,  inasmuch  as 
the  air  they  exhale  is  warmer  than  the 
atmosnhere  and  mounts  to  the  ton.  The 
cold  air  sinks  when  entering  at  the  tor> 
and  does  so  more  and  more  slowly  as  it 
comes  to  the  birds,  where  it  differs 
very  little  from  the  temperature  of  that 
underneath  the  perches.  Now.  where 
the  entrance  for  the  fowl  or  any  other 
space  at  the  bottom  is  open  the  air 
from  the  outside  gradually  gets  under 
the  lighter  air  in  the  house  and  forces 
it  upwards,  causing  some  draught  of 
cold  air  beneath  the  fowls  where  they 
are  least  able  to  resist  it.  Therefore,  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  perfectly  ven- 
tilated house  the  only  places  where  the 
air  can  get  in  is  at  the  top. 

In  the  house  whose  roof  slopes  from 
back  to  front  the  ventilation  should  be 
effected  in  pretty  much  the  same  way, 
but  it  should  be  from  the  lower  side  to 
the  upper.  This  can  be  effected  in  the 
same  wav  as  in  the  apex  houses;  the 
heated  air  escapes  through  the  open- 
ings on  the  higher  side  and  it  is  re- 
placed by  that  which  enters  at  the 
lower  side.  This  as  it  enters  meets  the 
warm  air  as  it  rises,  and  it  is  carried 
slightly  upwards,  and  then  descends  in 
slow  stages  till  it  meets  the  air  of  the 
same  temperature  at  or  near  the 
perches:  this  house,  also,  must  be  of  a 
sufficient  height  to  prevent  the  incorn^ 


^ng  or  outgoing  air  causing  any 
draught  about  the  perches.  In  the  case 
of  both  these  kinds  of  houses,  let  us 
repeat  the  air  beneath  the  perches  re- 
mains untainted  by  breathing,  as  it  is 
very  little  disturbed.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  this  is  that  the  air  about 
the  droppings  and  the  floor  is  not 
carried  through  the  house  and  is  not 
breathed,  as  must  nearly  always  be  the 
case  where  the  entrance  for  the  fowls 
or  any  other  similar  space  is  left  open, 
and  the  air  about  the  birds  themselves, 
once  it  is  warmed,  is  maintained  at  al- 
most an  unvarying  temperature. 

This  brings  us  to  those  low  houses 
where  the  roof  is  only  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  birds  when  roosting.  It  is 
not  always  a  satisfactory  kind  of  house, 
but  it  can  be  made  as  useful  as  any 
other,  so  long  as  by  increased  ground 
space  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  house  is 
not  decreased.  These  houses  must  be 
used  in  many  places;  one  reason  for 
their  use  will  suffice.  Whei-e  there  are 
frequent  storms  or  where  gales  are  not 
unknown  which  would  overthrow  a  tall 
house,  these  houses  are  excellent,  since 
their  broad  bases  give  a  firm  founda- 
tion and  they  do  not  expose  any  extent 
to  the  force  of  the  wind. 

With  these  houses  it  would,  of  course, 
be  ludicrous  to  attempt  any  system  of 
ventilation  similar  to  that  in  the  other 
classes  of  houses,  and  a  quite  different 
method  must  be  adopted,  and  there  are 
two  which  present  many  features  of 
excellence. 

The  first  of  these  consists  in  running 
the  perches  across  the  house  to  within 
half-way  up  to  the  door.  The  side  up 
to  and  just  beyond  the  perches  is 
boarded,  but  one  is  boarded  the  entire 
way;  the  other  ends  in  wire  netting, 
and  there  is  a  sliding  shutter  to  go  out- 
side the  netting,  which  is  advanced  or 
drawn  back  as  discretion  urges.  This 
gives  a  very  good  ventilation,  as  the 
air  freely  circulates  in  the  netted  por- 
tion of  the  house  and  there  is  but  little 
draught.  There  are  two  oblections  to 
this — the  air  at  the  extreme  back  is  apt 
to  become  foul,  and  if  the  wind  blows 
in  strongly  it  chills  the  birds  and 
creates  a  miniature  whirlwind  inside, 
and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  foretell 
a  change  in  the  weather. 

The  second  method  is  rather  better. 
The  sides  are  both  boarded  the  entire 
way.  but  the  front  is  fitted  with  a 
netted  door  opening  in  the  middle  and 
an  outer  wooden  one  hung  from  the 
roof.  When  the  netted  doors  are  open 
they  form  sides  upon  which  the  outer 
door  rests  as  a  roof,  and  with  a  hurdle 
or  specially  made  front  side  a  dry 
shelter  is  provided.  In  this  house  also 
there  is  an  open  space  left  for  some  two 
inches  under  the  eaves  the  entire  length 
of  tho  sides.  On  the  inside  of  both  are 
boards  of  equal  length  to  the  opening, 
but  the  under  side  is  fastened  closely  to 
the  sides  of  the  house  and  extends  un 
to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  roof. 
When  the  doors  are  shut  the  air  coming 
in  is  thrown  against  the  roof,  broken 
up.  and  drops  down  without  draught, 
and  so  ventilates  the  entire  length  of 
the  house.  This  house,  therefore,  pos- 
sesses better  ventilation,  and  as  the 
perches  may  come  up  three-quarters  of 
the  way  it  has  a  better  perching 
capacity  than  the  other. 

These  storm-proof  houses,  as  they 
may  be  called,  will  be  found  as  weil 
ventilated  as  any  of  the  others. 

Increased  ventilation  in  summer  is 
deemed  to  be  essential  by  most  fan- 
ciers, but  what  really  is  needed  is  not 
so  much  air  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
houses  cool  in  the  hot  weather,  when 
even  one's  own  house  is  apt  to  become 
"stuffy."  and  this  is  best  effected  by 
using  the  attendant's  door,  by  either 
taking  down  the  wooden  one  and  in- 
serting a  netted  one  in  its  place,  or  bv 
having  an  inner  door  of  netting  and 
leaving  the  other  one  open. 

Judicious  manipulation  of  these  doors 
will  prevent  the  houses  becoming  over- 
heated, with  the  attendant  chill  on 
getting  into  the  raw  morning  air,  and 
will  simply  effect  what  is  so  often 
sough*;  to  be  done  by  so  many  extra- 
ordinary devices  for  ventilation.  The 
importance  of  proper  ventilation  is  so 
well   known   and   so    thoroughly  ap- 


preciated and  understood  that  it  would 
be  ca.rrying  coals  to  Newcastle  to  re- 
hash the  argument  in  favor  of  "Ven- 
tilation for  Poultry  Houses." — Fowls, 
England. 


WHY  THEY  FAIL. 

A  lot  of  people  rush  Into  the  poultry 
business  without  any  capital  or  ex- 
perience, . and  the  consequence  is— 
failure.  They  read  of  the  success  o< 
others,  and  imagine  they  can  do  as 
well,  without  considering  for  one  mo- 
ment that  they  are  not  equipped  for  the 
venture.  So  many  people  start  out  or 
a  scale  that  is  nothing  short  of  ridic- 
ulous. We  have  know  men  to  quit  jobs 
and  start  in  the  poultry  business  with 
hardly  enough  money  on  hand  :,o  pay 
for  one  month's  provisions,  expecting 
to  make  a  living  out  of  the  business 
from  the  start.  To  the  amateur  poul- 
tryman  we  have  this  to  say;  Do  no1 
Quit  your  job  and  expect  to  make  a 
livine  with  poultry  the  first  year;  for 
if  you  do,  you  are  certain  at  the  enc 
of  the  year  to  be  among  those  whc 
swear  that  there  is  nothing  in  keeping 
chickens. 

The  best  way  to  start  in  the  poultry 
business  on  a  large  scale  is  to  start 
with  only  a  few.  learn  all  you  car 
about  chickens,  and  then  try  to  breed 
all  the.  good  birds  you  can  take  care  of 
without  crowdin.g.  the  first  year.  If,  ai 
the  end  of  the  year,  vou  are  satisfied 
to  gn  ahead  and  have  enough  money  or 
hand  to  get  everything  ready  for  a 
larger  breeding  flock,  as  well  as  tc 
carry  you  through  the  year  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  then  vou  might  quit 
your  iob  and  start  in;  but  remember, 
that  this  first  year  is  what  counts.  You 
learn  whether  you  have  a  taste  for  the 
business  ard  get  a  pretty  good  idea  o< 
Doultry.  The  second  year  you  should 
be  abl°.  to  produce  a  flock  laree  enough 
to  enable  you  to  go  into  it  more  heavily 
and  with  ordinary  success  you  should 
make  a  good  living  off  of  five  hundred 
hens. 

We  would  strongly  advise,  when 
starting,  to  he  governed  bv  the  follow- 
ing rules:  First,  start  with  the  best  tc 
be  had:  second,  decide  what  you  desirf 
to  breed  for — eggs  or  meat;  third,  get 
one  variety  and  stay  with  it.  If  you 
breed  only  one  variety  you  can  soon, 
bv  advertising  a  little  and  exhibiting 
your  birds,  make  a  reputation  on  them, 
end  sell  a  .a'ood  lot  at  good  nrices.  while 
the  rest  can  go  to  market.  Do  not  start 
with  the  idea;  that  you  can  sell  all  you 
breed  at  fancy  prices,  for  you  will  not 
be  able  to  do  so  for  some  time.  Tc 
earn  a  reputation  for  your  fowls,  you 
must  advertise  for  at  least  one  year 
before  you  can  expect  much  return. 
The  ooultr^-man  who. succeeds  in  selling 
all  his  fowls  at  good  prices,  is  the  man 
who  has  spent  many  years  in  the  poul- 
try business,  and  many  dollars  in  ad- 
vertising.— Pacific  Poultryman. 


A  NEW  MARKING  PUNCH. 


We  prpsent  an  illustration  of  a  npw  mark- 
ins  punch,  made  by  the  Peliable  Incnbator 
and  Brooder  Co.,  Qnincy,  111.    It)' is  a  neat. 


efficient  and  well  made  contrivance,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  it  will  find  many  friends.  All 
birds  shonld  be  marked,  and  as  it  can  be  done 
so  easily  there  is  no  excuse  for  neglect.  The 
punch  is  25  cents, 
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A  CHEAP  HOME  MADE  BROODER, 

A  brooder,  for  accommodating  fifty  chicks, 
can  be  made  very  cheaply.    Make  a  frame, 
one  yard  square  on  the  outside,  and  four 
inches  (or  more    if  preferred)   deep  inside- 
Then  make  a  smaller  frame,  same  deptli,  and 
twenty-eight  inches  square,  and  put  tlie  small 
'  frame  in  the  larger  one.    Leave  the  bottom  of 
the  small  frtime  open,  but  put  a  bottom  on  the 
^  space  between  tlie  inner  and  lartrcr  frames  so 
«  as  to  hold  sawdust,  which  should  be  packed 
between  the  two  frames.    Nail  inch  strips  ou 
the  bottom  of  the  inner  frame,  by  liaving  one 
on  each  end  and  on  the  sides,  with  one  across 
the  middle,  in  order  to  hold  the  weight  of  the 
tank  when  filled  with  water.    Have  a  galvan- 


zed  tank  made  about  twenty-six  inches 
square  and  four  inches  deep,  to  fit  inside  the 
inner  frame,  witli  handles  (AA)  on  each  side 
of  the  tank,  on  top,  and  a  tube  (C)  for  filling 
the  tank  with  water.  The  tank,  therefore, 
has  nothing  under  it  but  a  strip  (one  inch 
wide  and  one  inch  thick)  around  its  edge  and 
one  across  its  middle,  and  it  consequently 
sendsbeat  down  on  the  c/uVfo, as  well  as  warm- 
ing the  floor,  which  should  be  of  boards,  four 
feet  square.  Of  course,  the  sawdust  must  be 
covered  with  thin  boards  to  prevent  spilling. 
The  brooder  has  atop  fastened  on  like  the  top 
of  a  trunk.  It,  too,  is  packed  with  sawdust 
and  has  a  handle  (K) so  as  to  be  lifted  open, 
the  hinges  being  at  BB.  To  use  the  brooder, 
raise  the  top.  take  out  the  tank,  fill  tank  with 
water,  and  set  it  on  the  stove  till  it  begins  to 
boil,  then  put  it  in  position,  and  shut  down 
the  top.  It  will  hold  the  heat  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  hours,  according  to  the  weather. 
This  brooder  has  no  corners  in  which  the 
chicks  can  crowd.  If  they  are  too  warm  they 
can  get  under  the  sawdust  portion  or  come 
outside.  No  matter  how  hot  the  brooder  is 
made  there  is  an  intermediate  space  under 
the  sawdust  (between  the  outer  and  inner 
frames),  hence  it  is  warmest  at  the  centre. 
If  preferred,  a  spigot  may  be  attached  to  the 
tank,  or  the  top  may  be  permanently  shut, 
and  the  frame  so  constructed  that  the  tank 
can  be  drawn  out  from  the  front.  Strips  of 
cloth  are  packed  around  the  edge  of  the 
ander  part  of  the  brooder,  which  .stands  on 
four  pegs  or  legs,  tlie  chicks  running  in  and 
out  under  it.  If  sawdust  is  not  convenient  use 
fine  clay,  chaff,  dirt,  corn,  oats  or  anything 
handy.  On  the  hottoia  of  the  strips,  jicj-n/ic 
chicks,  draw  a  piece  of  muslin  I'mhlly,  and  tack 
it  to  the  strips.  As  the  strips  are  one  inch 
thick,  there  will  be  a  space  of  one  inch  be- 
tween the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  tlie  heads 
of  the  chicks,  hence  the  muslin  will  not  only 
assist  to  retain  the  heat  of  the  tank  but  will 
prevent  the  chicks  from  getting  their  heads 
against  the  hot  tank.  Make  the  pegs  or  legs 
movable,  so  that  the  brooder  can  be  raised  up 
the  chicks  grow.  Three  inches  from  the 
muslin  to  the  floor  is  about  right  for  young 
chicks  just  hatched.  As  the  floor  is  four  feet 
square,  it  allows  si.x  inches  of  floor  space  all 
around  the  outside  of  the  brooder.  Make  :i 
little  wire  fence  around  this  tloor  and  do  not 
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let  the  chicks  go  more  than  the  six  inches 
distance  from  the  brooder  until  they  are  ten 
days  old,  when  they  can  have  more  room,  as 
they  will  then  be  thoroughly  accustomed  to 
the  brooder.  If  desired,  a  wire  screen  may 
cover  the  whole,  to  protect  against  rats  or  cats. 
It  will  do  outside,  if  well  covered  against  the 
weather. 


QUALITY  PAYS. 

Farmers  have  learned  that  they  can- 
not afford  to  keep  any  kind  of  poultry 
that  does  not  bring  the  highest  prices 
to  be  obtained.  No  matter  how  low  the 
regular  quotations  may  be,  there  are 
sometimes  good  prices  paid,  as  the 
very  fact  that  the  supply  is  abundant 
induces  buyers  to  select  more  carefully, 
because  they  have  a  larger  amount 
from  which  to  do  so,  as  there  is  no  sen- 
timent or  favoritismi  shown  in  trade 
when  the  buyer  desires  the  best  to  be 
had.  The  farmer  who  gets  into  the 
market  with  a  choice  article  will  secure 
the  highest  price.  It  may  be  an  ad- 
monition that  is  disregarded,  but  the 
time  will  come,  or  has  already  arrived, 
when  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  value  of  the  breeds  and  he 
must  also  give  his  personal  attention  to 
the  poultry,  for  by  so  doing  he  can  keep 
more  fowls  and  have  fewer  losses  of 
chicks.  "Whether  the  fowls  are  sent  to 
market  alive  or  dressed,  the  condition 
in  which  they  reach  the  stalls  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  prices  obtained. 
It  will  be  useless  to  keep  good  breeds, 
or  even  common  stock,  if  the  advan- 
tages are  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  last 
moment  by  carelessness  in  shipping. 
The  wise  farmer  will  not  fill  a  coop 
with  fowls  of  all  kinds — roosters,  hens 
and  large  chicks — to  be  sold  in  one  lot, 
as  the  price  will  be  influenced  by  the 
inferior  birds.  The  maxim  that  "a 
chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link"  applies  also  to  the  shipping  of 
fowls  to  market,  as  the  very  best  will 
be  governed  by  those  that  should  not 
have  been  sent  at  all.  Fat  hens  sell 
on  sight,  and  should  be  separated  from 
the  males,  while  poor  hens  and  late 
chicks  will  not  bring  good  prices  at  any 
time.  No  farmer  should  send  male, 
birds  to  market,  as  they  seldom  bring 
over  five  cents  a  pound.  If  they  are  to 
be  disposed  of,  let  it  be  done  on  the 
family  table  or  bury  them  at  the  roots 
of  grape-vines  as  so  much  fertilizer, 
as  they  will  be  more  serviceable  in  any 
manner  than  to  pay  expressage  on 
them  only  to  give  them  away. 


DRAWN  VS.  UNDRAWN  POULTRY. 

The  poultry  and  game  shipped  to 
market,  then  placed  on  sale,  and  even 
those  kept  in  cold  storage,  are  usually 
undrawn.  Why  this  custom  of  hand- 
ling and  selling  poultry  and  game  "un- 
drawn" prevails,  seems  to  find  an  ex- 
planation in  the  fact  that  the  public 
are  willing  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
those  thus  furnished.  The  belief  en- 
tertained by  some  that  the  flesh  keeps 
fresh  longer  when  fowls  are  undrawn 
is  not  supported  by  facts.  Experiments 
which  we  have  personally  conducted 
demonstrate  that,  under  precisely  the 
same  conditions  of  temperature  and 
humidity,  drawn  fowls  will  keep  from 
two  to  three  days  longer  than  those  not 
drawn.  The  presence  of  undigested 
food  and  the  excrementitious  sub- 
stances of  the  animals  which  have  been 
killed,  most  certainly  favors  tainting 
of  the  flesh  and  decomposition.  The 
viscera  are  the  first  ^5pots  to  show 
putrescence,  and  allowing  those  to  re- 
main the  body  cannot  fail  to  favor  in- 
fections of  the  flesh  with  bacteria  and 
ptomaines,  even  if  osmosis  does  not 
actually  carry  putrid  juices  to  con- 
tagious tissues.  Hunters  know  the 
value  of  drawing  birds  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  they  have  been  shot,  in  order 
to  keep  them  fresh,  and  prevent  their 
having  a  strong  intestinal  flavor.  The 
opening  of  the  body  of  a  animal  and  ex- 
posing the  internal  surface  to  the  air 
may  have  some  influence  of  itself  is 
admitted,  but  when  the  process  of 
"drawing"  Is  properly  conducted,  this 
secondary  objection  to  its  immediate 
performance  may  be  entirely  set  aside. 
Absolute  cleanliness  should  be  main- 
tained  throughout  the  operation,  and 
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if  the  entrails  are  torn  and  their  con- 
tents allowed  to  come  In  contact  with 
the  flesh  of  the  animal.  Its  interior 
should  be  at  once  washed  out  with 
clean  cold  water,  and  afterwards  with 
a  solution  of  common  salt,  and  the  car- 
cass hung  up  until  thoroughly  dry.— 
The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette. 


FAT  HENS. 

There  are  a  good  many  hens  in  this 
country  which  are  being  starved  be- 
cause their  owners  fear  they  will  get 
too  fat  to  lay  and  another  lot  that  are 
actually  too  fat  to  be  of  any  use.  This 
may  seem  like  a  contradictory  state- 
ment, but  it  is  not,  for  the  usefulness 
of  a  hen  does  not  depend  on  her  condi- 
tion so  much  as  on  the  way  she  has 
been  made  fat.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  theory  afloat  concerning  the  proper 
treatment  of  laying  hens  and  most  of 
this  will  not  stand  the  test  of  practice. 

We  have  tried  some  experiments  in 
feeding  hens  of  two  breeds.  The  first 
was  with  Plymouth  Rocks  and  the 
second  with  Leghorns,  and  in  both  in- 
stances very  fat  hens  laid  as  well  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  them  in  this  coun- 
try. We  are  told  that  to  make  hens 
fat  is  to  produce  a  tendency  to  sit.  This 
may  be  true  with  hens  kept  in  some 
back-yard  and  fed  all  they  will  eat  of 
fattening  food,  without  giving  them 
any  opportunity  to  take  exercise. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks  were  kept  con- 
fined and  fed  enough  so  as  to  make 
them  very  fat.  In  fact,  they  were 
bought  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fat- 
tening to  eat.  In  order  to  give  them 
proper  exercise  to  keep  them  in  good 
health  they  were  compelled  to  scratch 
their  feed  out  from  among  a  lot  of  rub- 
bish of  leaves  and  straw,  and  by  the 
time  two  or  three  of  them  had  been 
eaten  the  others  began  to  lay  so  many 
eggs  that  it  would  have  been  waste  of 
money  to  eat  them.  This  was  not  spas- 
modic laying,  either.  They  began  early 
in  the  season  and  kept  it  up  until  they 
were  sold  in  the  fall,  when  circum- 
stancesi  arose  that  made  it  impossible 
to  keep  them. 

The  Leghorns  are  now  at  work.  Two 
out  of  the  flock  were,  killed  a  few  days 
ago  on  account  of  some  defects  that 
condemned  them  in  a  fancier's  mind 
and  they  were  found  to  be  as  fat  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  hens  and  yet  the 
flock  is  laying  right  along. 

A  flock  of  hens  that  is  kept  on  corn 
and  given  their  feed  on  the  bare  ground 
will  soon  get  fat  and  lazy  and  this  sort 
of  fattening  will  stop  egg  laying  be- 
cause the  condition  of  the  fowis  is  ab- 
normal. Take  the  same  flock  and  feed 
it  wheat  and  corn  and  it  does  not  mat- 
ter ^how  much  they  get  to  eat  if  the 
feed  is  giveji  to  them  so  it  must  be  dug 
out  a  little  before  eaten.  When  fed 
in  this  way  the  crop  is  not  filled  at  once 
and  the  fowls  do  not  gorge  themselves 
until  they  feel  like  sitting  down  and 
letting  the  feed  in  their  crops  digest. 
They  keep  on  digging  and  the  feed  di- 
gests almost  as  fast  as  eaten,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  muscles  are  kept 
strong  and  all  the  functions  in  their 
normal  condition.  A  hen  that  works 
for  her  feed  cannot  be  made  too  fat  to 
lay  eggs  if  the  feed  is  the  right  kind. 
Wheat,  oats,  corn  and  milk,  a  part  of 
the  feed  being  of  each,  makes  as  good 
egg  food  as  can  be  found,  and  the 
farmer  who  does  not  have  eggs  in  win- 
ter has  no  one  but  himself  to  blame. 
Meat  is  all  right  and  good  for  the  hens, 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Rutcher  scraps  can  almost  always  be 
bought  cheaply  in  country  towns.  Dried 
and  ground  meat  is  sold  nt  a  low 
price,  and  where  rabbits  are  plenty 
they  can  be  got  for  a  little  trouble  and 
one  is  enough  for  a  hundred  hens  a 
week.  While  all  these  forms  of  meat 
feed  are  good,  and  it  Is  desirable  that 
some  one  or  more  of  them  be  furnished, 
the  hens  will  lay  without  any  of  them 
if  they  are  given  milk  as  a  substitute. 
The  talk  of  fat  hens  being  unprofitable 
is  largely  the  exploitation  of  a  false 
theory. — Farmers'  Voice. 
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THE  AIR  CELL  IN  HATCHING  EGG. 

The  air  space  in  the  larg-e  end  of  an 
eg-g  should  grow  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  every  day,  until  the  eighteenth 
day,  when  the  chick  grows  rapidly 
and  fills  up  the  space.  Observe  the 
space  on  the  tenth  day  and  measure 
from  one  side  over  the  large  end  to  the 
other  side.  A  narrow  strip  of  paper 
will  do  best,  as  it  does  not  stretch  like 
cloth  or  string.  It  should  then  measure 
one  and  three-eighth  inches;  on  the 
eighteenth  day  two  inches  for  an  aver- 
age sized  egg.  The  less  air  that  gets 
into  the  machine  the  less  moisture  is 
needed. — Farm  Journal. 


A  YEAR'S  FEED. 

Those  who  desire  to  know  how  much 
food  a  flock  of  hens  will  require  in  a 
year  may  be  interested  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  poultry  manager  of  the 
Canada  Experiment  Farm  kept  an  ac- 
curate account  of  what  he  fed  out  to  a 
flock  of  fifty  hens,  mixed  and  thor- 
oughbreds, in  one  year — 1,882  pounds  of 
wheat,  244  pounds  of  oats,  281  pounds  of 
barley,  440  pounds  of  ground  grains  in 
mash,  or  2,867  pounds  of  grain  at  1  cent 
a  pound.  They  also  had  244  pounds  of 
cut  green  bone,  at  the  same  price,  394 
pounds  cooked  refuse  meat  at  1  1-2 
cents  a  pounds,  and  8  pounds  7  ounces 
blood  meal  at  4  cents  a  pound.  They 
also  were  given  vegetables  and  grit  to 
the  value  of  $3,  making  the  total  ex- 
pense for  food  $40.26,  or  80  1-2  cents  per 
fowl  for  the  year,  57  1-3  pounds  of  grain 
and  nearly  13  pounds  of  meat  each. 


PURE  BREEDS  SELL. 

Regarding  the  improving  condition  of 
poultry  in  the  "West,  the  New  York 
Produce  Review  gives  the  following:  A 
fancy  poultry  shipper  of  Ohio  came 
through  with  a  car  of  live  poultry  and 
has  been  studying  the  poultry  situation 
here  for  some  days.  In  speaking  with 
a  representative  of  this  paper  he  said 
that  farmers  in  the  West,  and  par- 
ticularly in  his  section,  were  steadily 
improving  their  poultry.  "They  find 
that  it  costs  no  more,  if  as  much,  to 
raise  a  thoroughbred  fowl,  and  the  poor 
birds  are  rapidly  weeded  out.  Shippers 
are  paying  particular  attention  to  tur- 
keys and  have  improved  the  standard 
of  their  flocks  wonderfully.  The  bronze 
turkey  is  raised  chiefly,  though  the 
White  Holland  is  steadily  gaining  In 
favor  and  apparently  has  many  good 
points.  This  car  of  mine  will  show  how 
the  poultry  is  improving  in  my  section. 
The  fowls  are  all  thoroughbred  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brahmas,  and  it 
is  the  finest  car  I  ever  brought  to  New 
York." 


HARDINESS  AND  CLIMATE. 

In  the  northern  section  of  the  United 
States  careful  attention  should  be 
given  the  selection  of  breeds.  It  should 
not  matter  to  the  farmer  whether  some 
particular  breed  may  lay  a  few  more 
eggs  during  the  year  than  another,  as 
his  object  should  be  to  keep  only  those 
that  are  hardy  and  able  to  stand  the 
cold  winters.  In  making  a  selection, 
the  proper  course  to  pursue  is  to  visit 
the  yards  of  those  who  have  fowls  that 
have  given  good  results  in  his  section, 
and  in  purchasing  stock  aim  to  select 
the  most  vigorous.  Breeds  that  have 
small  combs,  and  which  are  heavily 
feathered,  should  thrive  better  in  win- 
ter than  will  others,  but  such  breeds 
should  have  also  been  bred  for  vigor. 
It  is  of  no  advantage  to  buy  special 
prize-winners  when  the  awards  have 
been  for  special  points  in  the  show- 
room, but  the  birds  should  be  pure-bred 
however,  having  stout  limbs,  deep 
breasts  and  eyes  indicating  health.  It 
is  the  hen  that  lays  every  week  in  the 
year,  except  when  hatching  chicks  or 
undergoing  the  process  of  molting,  that 
pays  the  most,  but  such  hens  can  only 
be  had  by  careful  selection  and  due 
consideration  given  climatic  conditions 
and  proper  management. 


EGG  PRODUCTION. 

Can  we  produce  hens  that  will  lay  200 
eggs  per  annum?  Without  a  doubt. 
How?  By  sciejitific  breeding,  as  for  a 
good  butter  cow  or  a  milker,  as  for  a 
good  trotting  or  high-jumping  horse. 
Experiments  have  been  made  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  rows  of  corn  on 
a  cob  with  success.  The  same  method 
is  applicable  to  poultry  breeding.  We 
will  start  with  a  hen  that  lays  120  eggs. 
Some  of  her  chicks  will  lay  150  per 
year.  From  these  we  will  pick  out  lay- 
ers, and  so  on  until  200  or  better  are 
the  result.  At  the  same  time  it  is  just 
as  essential  to  breed  out  males  from 
prolific  layers  as  it  is  the  females.  If 
we  look  after  the  breeding  of  the 
females  only  we  will  produce  on  the 
male  side  blood  which  is  lacking  in 
proficiency  and  thus  check  everj-  at- 
tempt in  progress.  It  is  just  as  essen- 
tial that  the  male  should  be  from  a 
hen  which  laid  175  eggs  and  from  a 
male  that  was  bred  from  a  hen  that 
laid  175  eggs.— Poultry  Herald. 

The  above  is  sound,  sensible,  prac- 
tical logic,  not  a  theoretical  idea,  but  a 
fact.  The  breeding  of  poultry  in  the 
eager  scramble  for  dollars  and  cents, 
causes  too  many  to  Ignore  these  true 
rules  of  evolutive  progress.  The  real 
stumbling  block  in  poultry-raising  on 
the  farm  is  the  failure  to  observe  the 
practical  methods  of  improvement  by 
selection.  The  oft-repeated  suggestion 
or  warning  that  new  blood  is  necessai-y 
every  year  in  the  poultrv  vard  needs 
qualifying.  Such  may  be  the  case  and 
it  mav  not.  Where  the  usual  farm 
methods  are  followed— that  of  disposing 
continually  of  the  best  specimens  as 
soon  as  they  attain  a  marketable  siz^ 
new  blood  will  be  annuallv  needed.  If 
an  exchange  of  male  birds  is  made  with 
another  farmer,  who  is  followina-  the 
same  unde.<Jirable  methods,  what  is  ac- 
complished? Nothing.  Such  exchanges 
result  in  no  improvement  for  it  is  but 
a  continuation  of  the  inbrepding  of 
weaklines.  resultine-  ir  a  further  run- 
nine  down  of  poor  stock. 

An  inte-ilifrent  pnultrvman  will  sell  his 
"weaklins-s"  and  invariably  retains  the 
choice  one<;  of  each  brood.  If  he  ha^  a 
cockerel  that  sxows  away  from  the 
others  in  a  brood  and  riossesses  in  a 
marked  desrrpe  the  distinctive  char- 
ar-terictics  of  his  breed,  which  is  eener. 
allv  the  case  with  the  =trone.  thriftv 
p-rowers  of  a  brood,  the  bird  is  marked 
as  desirablp  to  be  kent  probablv  for 
breeding-.  The  same  selection  is  ob- 
s=er\-ea  with  th"  nniiets.  It  can  bp 
reallv  understood  that-  cnch  a  mpthnd 
mp_ans  the  "survival  of  the  fittest."  an<=i 
naturally  a  marked  irTease  in  parlv 
"^aturi*^v.  sivie  and  thri*'*-  of  the  flock. 
There  is  considerable  rtiffprence  in  thp 
timp.at  which  nnllots  of  the  same  hmnd 
bee-in  to  lav.  Tf  there  are  one  or  more 
in  a  brood  that  will  commen<^e  to  lav  a 
fpw  tr-ppli-s  bpfore  the  otVi-ers  it  presents 
another  opportunitv  to  further  observe 
intellifont  selection,  and  -n-ith  an  i^pn 
of  dpvelopins-  a  better  lavinar  strain.  If 
one  has  a  lot  of  nullets  of  the  same  as-e 
anri  sorne  will  lav  a  do^en  or  l^ss  es^e-s 
and  tvion  become  broodv.  while  therp 
are  othprs  that  continue  ege-laving 
ris-ht  alone  for  weeks,  is  it  not  w'sp 
to  endeavor  to  secure  chicks  from>  thp 
best  la-<-ers.  to  nerpetna+e  their  p-ood 
trait?  Is  not  this  another  lesson  how 
to  improve  the  value  of  a  flock?  No 
doubt  one  of  the  ereatest  factors  in  suc- 
cpssfTTl  or  pavine  ponltrv  raisine  re- 
sults from  intellip-ent  brppoine  fowls. 

The  old  assertion  that  pure-bred 
fowls  are  not  as  h^althv  as  Sf^rub's  has 
no  foundation.  The  fact  and  obiect 
le'^ons  of  the  winter  poultrv  shows 
afford  all  the  e^^'idence  npoessary  to 
prove  it.  Could  the  maenifioent  speci- 
mens exhibited  be  rpared  from  flocks  of 
weaklines?  Are  thev  not  pictures  of 
the  very  ideal  of  viVor.  strens-th  and 
health?  Can  anv  farmer's  flock  pro- 
duce cockerels  or  nullets  from  their 
monerels  that  poual  in  weieht.  vieor  or 
health  anv  of  the  purp  breeds  seen  at 
the  — 'iltry  shows?  Thp  fancipr  must 
have  thriftv.  healthy,  vieorous  fowls  to 
compete  with  the  many  specimens 
That  he  is  able  to  brpod  such  and  re- 
tain the  distinctive  plumaee  require- 
ments in  a  most  attractable  degree  of 
perfection  is  all  the  more  to  his  credit. 
Such  results  show  he  has  not  only  ob- 
served   intelligence    in    selection  and 


mating,  but  that  he  has  observed  othei 
'  requirements  and  necessary  points, 
such  as  food,  care  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions. The  improved  size  of  the  car- 
cass, the  uniformity  of  shape  and  the 
increased  size  of  eggs  have  all  been 
brought  about  by  poultry  fanciers,  who 
have  aimed  to  accomplish  these  very 
utility  improvements— results  that  have 
been  accomplished  are  no  haphazard 
chance  proceedings.  The  farmer  has 
greater  facilities  for  advancing  these 
things  than  the  average  poultrymen,  if 
he  will  only  grasp  the  opportunity  and 
natural  resources  at  his  command.  No 
other  product  of  the  farm  is  an  every 
month  cash  product  like  poultry.  Tak- 
ing a  lot  of  pure  bred  fowls  and  giving 
them  the  usual  treatment  afforded 
scrubs  will  yield  only  scrub  results,  yet, 
strange  as  the  fact  may  seem,  there  are 
farmers  who  do  not  believe  in  pure 
bred  poultrj'  because  they  do  not  better 
understand  the  same  circumstances 
than  their  mongrels. — Geo.  O.  Brown, 
in  Baltimore  Weekly  Sun. 


POTATOES  FOR  POULTRY. 

Potatoes  are  mostly  starch,  and  are 
not  suitable  as  an  exclusive  food  for 
poultry,  but  if  they  are  fed  in  connec- 
tion with  some  kinds  of  foods  to  bal- 
ance them  they  are  excellent.  They 
should  be  boiled,  but  require  no  mash- 
ing, as  the  smallest  chick  could  pick 
them  to  pieces.  If  mashed,  however, 
and  a  suitable  mess  made  of  them, 
they  will  be  better  relished.  After 
cooking  them,  take  ten  pounds  of  pota- 
toes, four  pounds  of  bran,  one  pound  of 
linseed-meal,  one-half  pound  of  bone- 
meal  and  one  ounce  of  salt,  and  mix 
the  whole,  having  the  mess  as  dry  as 
possible,  using  no  water  unless  com- 
pelled. Such  a  meal  should  answer  at 
night  for  one  hundred  hens,  and  the 
morning  meal  should  consist  of  five 
pounds  of  lean  meat,  chopped.  Hens  so 
fed  should  lay,  and  pay  well,  as  the 
food  is  composed  of  the  required  ele- 
ments for  producing  eggs,  and  also  for 
creatmg  warmth  of  body  In  winter 
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Poultry  Do  Have 

These  diseases.    The  first  is  what  diphtheria  Is  to 
D  O  1 1  D    5!"'i^  beings,  and  eloselr  alUed  to  tliat 
r»  W  r  y  disease.  Symptoms  are.  sneezing  like  a 
CAKSE2  '■  f'i?*"'  watering  of  the  eyes ;  run- 

'  at  the  nostrils,  severe  inflammation 

Eceumatism,       t"*  throat,  canker,  swollen  head  and 
TTfl        eruptions  on  head  and  face.   A  breeder 
l^i*        of  flshting  game  fowl  which  from 
WEAZNESS    '"J"'  'I'lb'ts,  are  more  liable  to  roup  than 
others,  gives  us  a  TRE\T>IFVr 
which  he  says  is  a  Positively  Sure  Cure  "for  thi 
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f|f^^e^n^d%t'l.r/orf'S,"pSl'ai,'h"i'^Iff*>?e'?'°l? 
also  cures  all  Bowel  Complaints,  Leg  Weakness  'anij 
Kheuniatie  Lamene.'s  hke  magic.    SoL'  everywhere. 
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FRUIT  IN  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


For  best  results  with  poultry  on  the. 
[arm,  they  should  have  tree  and  un- 
stinted range.  We  at  least,  never 
realized  as  much  profit  from  fowls  that 
were  confined  in  yards,  as  from  those 
allowed  to  run. 

1  have  heard  some  people  make  the 
excuse,  "but  I  have  to  keep  them  shut 
up  if  we  get  anything  from  the 
garden."  To  avoid  this  difficulty  we 
make  our  garden  a  little  distant  from 
'  the  poultry  house  and  give  them  a 
•  treat  nearer  home,  by  planting  berry 
bushes  in  the  poultry  yard.  We  plant 
both  early  and  late  varieties  and  the 
fowls  know  well  how  to  harvest  them. 
The  canes  are  kept  cut  back  so  the 
fowls  can  reach  most  of  the  fruit;  but 
what  is  out  of  reach  comes  very  handy 
for  the  table  as  it  is  so  near  one  can 
go  out  and  get  enough  for  tea  in  a  very 
short  time.  Adjoining  these  low  trim- 
med bushes  we  have  Shaffer's  Colossal 
which,  as  all  growers  of  small  fruits 
know,  grows  very  tall.  By  having  the 
low  trimmed  bushes  in  the  poultry 
yard  bordered  by  a  few  rows  of  the 
above  named  variety,  one  can  have  his 
path  extended  with  Cuthberts,  Marl- 
boros,  Greggs,  etc.,  and  suffer  little 
loss  from  depredation  of  the  poultry, 
providing  home-loving  fowls  are  kept, 
like  the  Brahma  or  Plymouth  Rock. 
The  Leghorns  are  a  little  more  inclined 
to  wander. 

One  fruit  grower  raises  blackberries 
in  his  poultry  yard,  training  them 
along  the  fence,  the  canes  growing  six 
to  eight  feet  long.  Those  away  from 
the  fence  he  cuts  back  to  four  feet. 
The  fowls  never  trouble  the  berries  un- 
til they  begin  to  turn  red,  when  he 
shuts  them  up  until  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered.  How  much  better  to  have 
planted  a  few  more  rows  and  give  the 
biddies  their  freedom. 

A  friend  of  ours  has  his  plum  orchard 
near  his  poultry  house  and  the  fowls 
have  the  run  of  the  yard.  He  also 
keeps  his  swine  in  the  orchard  and  he 
claims  he  is  seldom  troubled  with  the 
curculio,  though  he  neither  sprays  nor 
jars  his  trees. 

Another  plum^  grower  tells  how  he 
coaxed  his  fowls  to  hunt  curculio  for 
him.  Two  or  three  mornings  each  week 
he  would  go  out  early  with  a  little 
wheat  in  his  pocket  and  a  mallet  in  his 
hand.  The  fowls  were  hungry,  not  hav- 
ing had  their  breakfast,  and  natui-ally 
all  flocked  around  him.  With  the  mal- 
let he  strikes  the  stub  of  a  branch  that 
had  been  sawed  off  for  that  purpose— 
a  sharp  blow,  and  at  the  same  time 
scatters  a  few  grains  of  wheat  on  the 
ground  under  the  tree.  He  says  the 
fowls  will  nearly  tumble  over  each 
other  to  get  the  grain,  and  every  bug, 
beetle  or  worm  that  falls  goes  into 
their  crops  with  it. 

He  has  a  few  apple  trees  in  his  plum 
orchard  and  says  they  are  many  times 
loaded  with  nice  fruit,  when  those  m 
the  apple  orchard  were  bearing  nothing 
speak  of. 

We  believe  in  giving  the  fowls  all  the 
fruit  they  want  at  their  door,  then  give 
them  the  range  of  the  orchard;  and  the 
good  they  will  do  in  destroying  insects 
pests  is  incalculable.— Garden  and 
Farm. 


LANGSHANS  AND  WHITE  WONDERS 

The  great  object  of  all  who  seek  a 
good  breed  of  fowls  is  to  obtain  the 
best  layers  and  table  fowls  combined, 
and  have  them  hardy  and  easily  kept. 
That  such  a  breed  is  not  known  is  true, 
because  a  good  table  fowl  is  not  always 
a  good  layer;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
breeds,  however,  which  will  excel 
others  in  coming  the  nearest  to  jios- 
sessing  the  three  qualities  mentioned. 
Of  the  breeds  that  have  not  received 
the  attention  it  deserves  the  Langshan 
may  be  mentioned.  It  is  a  hardy,  ac- 
tive, vigorous  bird,  high  up  the  list  of 
layers,  and  next  to  the  Games  and 
Dorkings  for  the  table.  Now.  as  there 
are  always  some  defects,  the  Langshan 
does  not  escape,  but  the  objection  is  a 
very  weak  one,  and  does  not  impair  the 
usefulness  of  the  bird  in  any  respect, 
and  that  is  it  has  black  plumage.  The 
skin  is  white,  however,  the  breast  is 
well  filled  with  meat,  and  it  has  no 
drawbacks  other  than   the  one  fault 


named,  which  should  not  be  a  barrier 
to  its  popularity.  There  is  also  another 
breed,  a  new  one,  which  originated  in 
New  Fngland,  known  as  the  White 
Wonder,  which  is  fully  the  equal  of  the 
Langshan  for  eggs  and  the  table,  its 
plumage  being  white.  It  may  be  safely 
claimed  for  it  that  it  will  some  day  be 
a  very  popular  fowl,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  accepted  by  the  American  Poultry 
Association  as  a  standard  breed,  many 
supposing  it  to  be  -a  cross  of  White 
Wyandotte  and  L.ight  Brahma;  but  it 
holds  its  own  nevertheless,  and  is  being 
distributed  over  the  whole  country.  As 
a  cross  on  half-bred  White  Leghorn 
hens  the  use  of  the  White  Wonder  male 
would  give  good  results,  and  a  Lang- 
shan male  with  any  kind  of  dark  hens, 
where  a  cross  is  desired,  would  be  an 
improvement;  but  it  is  better  to  use 
pure-bred  Langshans  and  White  Won- 
ders, both  male  and  female,  than  to 
resort  to  crossing. 


WHAT  THE  HENS  COST. 

If  a  farmer  has  a  flock  that  must  be 
confined  in  yards,  and  fed  twice  a  day, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  eggs  received  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  food  consumed. 
The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  eggs  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  amount 
necessary  to  be  expended  on  a  laying- 
hen  for  one  year,  provided  all  food 
must  be  allowed  her  from  the  store- 
house of  the  owner,  is  one  dollar,  while 
the  average  number  of  eggs  laid  by 
each  hen  during  one  year  is  estimated 
■at  one  hundred.  This  makes  every  egg 
cost  one  cent.  But  it  does  not  cost  one 
dollar  a  year  for  each  hen  except  where, 
they  must  be  kept  under  adverse  condi- 
tions. Hens  on  fai'ms  cost  the  farmers 
not  over  twenty-five  cents  a  hen  a  year 
because  the  hens  are  self-supporting 
during  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  also 
because  they  consume  and  utilize  a 
greac  many  substances  that  possess  no 
value  to  the  farmer.  It  is  true  that  the 
hens  occupy  land  that  is  usually  de- 
voted to  some  crop,  such  as  grass,  fruit, 
etc.,  and  which  may  also  be  occupied 
by  the  fowls  entirely.  The  profit  from 
eggs  must  depend  on  the  cost  of  the 
food  and  the  prices  obtained.  There  is 
a  wide  difference  between  twelve  cents 
and  twenty  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs,  and 
if  we  estimate  the  cost  of  an  egg  at  one 
cent,  the  dilTerence  of  one  cent  a  dozen 
in  the  price  obtained  may  change  a 
profit  to  a  loss  or  nothing  at  all.  There 
are  hundreds  of  farmers  who  sell  eggs 
at  only  eight  cents  a  dozen,  owing  to 
distance  and  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  to  market,  but  the  cost  of  the 
eggs  is  correspondingly  as  low;  hence, 
the  actual  cost  of  an  egg  depends  not 
only  on  the  cost  of  the  food,  but  the 
conditions  affecting  the  keeping  of 
poultry.  Kast  of  the  Mississippi  River 
farmers  should  have  no  difliculty  in 
securing  good  prices  compared  with 
the  cost.  It  is  not  the  winter  eggs  that 
pay  best,  for  they  may  bring  high 
prices  and  be  scarce.  The  eggs  which 
give  the  most  profit  are  produced  by 
hens  that  forage  and  secui'e  their  food 
without  being  depencjent  upon  their 
owners. 


MODES  OF  FEEDING. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  continually  ad- 
vise readers  to  give  plenty  of  food,  for 
they  are  more  addicted  to  giving  too 
much  rather  than  too  little,  though  the 
tree-top  roosts  still  e-xist  on  some 
farms  where  poultry  is  not  regarded  as 
stock,  being  permitted  more  from 
usage  than  for  any  profit  that  may  be 
expected.  The  farmer  who  has  raised 
a  crop  of  corn  will  share  it  with  his 
hens,  and  liberally,  being  .satisfied  that 
he  has  done  his  duty  with  them,  and 
that  they  should  lay  is  to  be  expected, 
as  fowls  having  i)lenty  of  corn  are  cer- 
tainly prepared  to  stand  the  cold  and 
produce  eggs,  according  to  his  views. 
The  position  taken  by  the  farmer  is 
correct,  to. a  certain  extent,  for  should 
the  food  be  something  else,  and  corn 
omitted,  the  hens  would  not  fare  so 
well  unless  the  food  is  of  a  kind  that 
will  perform  the  same,  functions  as 
corn;  and  as  corn  is  the  cheapest  grain 
that  can  be  used,  the  farmer  is  not 
making  any  mistake  in  giving  it  to  his 
poultry..  But  the  hen  is  a  daily  pro- 
ducer, like  the  cow,  and  while  she  may 


satisfy  her  bodily  necessities  with  corn, 
she  cannot  produce  articles  (eggs)  that 
contain  in  their  composition  substances 
which  are  deficient  in  corn.  The  hens 
will  eat  the  corn  and  become  fat,  but 
they  will  have  a  desire  for  something 
else,  and  will  not  eat  the  corn  at  all 
for  awhile  if  other  food  of  a  different 
character  is  given.  Food  containing 
more  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter 
than  corn  should  frequently  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.  For  instance,  a  mess  of 
bran  and  ground  oats  moistened  with 
milk  makes  an  agreeable  and  bene- 
ficial change.  A  ration  once  a  day  com- 
posed of  three  parts  bran  and  one  part 
linseed-meal,  given  for  a  week,  will 
assist  in  egg  production.  This  may  be 
varied  by  an  allowance  of  chopped  lean 
meat  occasionally,  and  finely  cut 
clover  hay,  scalded  and  sprinkled  with 
corn-meal,  will  be  found  excellent. 


THE  BEST  BREED. 

Every  breed  has  its  friends  who  are 
ready  to  claim  it  as  superior  to  all 
others,  and  that  it  is  the  best  winter 
layer  as  well  as  the  most  prolific  in 
summer.  There  is  truth  in  what  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  different  breeds  claim, 
but  everything  connected  with  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  flocks  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances. Breeders  of  Light  Brah- 
mas  will  maintain  that  their  breed  ex- 
cels all  others  in  winter-time,  yet  in- 
stances have  occurred  where  Light 
an  adjoining  farm  produced  eggs  dur- 
Brahmas  do  not  lay  while  Leghorns  on 
ing  the  whole  winter.  The  fact  was 
that  the  Leghorns  had  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  such  as  warm  quar- 
ters, plenty  of  room  for  exercise  in  the 
poultry-house,  and  a  variety  of  food. 
There  are  also  summer  conditions.  The 
fowls  that  have  a  range  will  do  better 
in  summer  than  those  kept  in  conflne- 
ment.  Give  Light  Brahmas  a  range  in 
the  summer  season,  avoid  feeding  them 
to  excess,  and  they  will  probably  pro- 
duce as  many  eggs  in  summer  as  the 
Leghorns.  There  is  really  no  best 
breed  unless  the  poultrynien  adapts  the. 
conditions  to  the  breed,  so  as  to  derive 
the  best  results  therefrom. 


SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

Hot  Air  or  Hot  Water, 

A  standard    niacliine  for  hatch* 
ing-  strung,    healthy  chicks— self- 
re^JTulating,    patent  egg  turning 
trays,  drying  room  under  trays, 
.nun-explosive  lamp— these  are  a 
ffi-w  of  its  good  points.    Uur  148  p 
t  atalogue  gives  piices  and  descrip- 
— — tion,   also  pointers   on  poultry 
quildings,  etc.,  mailed  for  6c  stamps.    Write  for  it  now. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  47,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


PATENTS 


Qiiicklv  secured.  OtTR  FEE  DUE  WHEN  PATENT 
OBTAINED.  Send  model,  sketch  or  plioto.  with 
ilcscription  for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  48-PAOE 
HAND-BOOK  FREE.  fnntiiina  references  and  full 
inlnrmution.  WRITE  FOR  COPT  OF  OCR  SPECIAL 
OFFER.    It  18  tlie  most  lilienil  propositi. m  .-ver  made  by 


I  |.:itcnt  iitt.)rM 


and  EVERY  INVENTOR  SHOULD 


READ   IT   before    applying    for  patent.  Address: 

H.B.WILLSON&CO, 

PATENT  LAWYERS, 

LcDroitBidg.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  Bone  Cutter 
Question. 

Is  not  :  Is  a  bone  cutter  a  good 
thing?  (all  agree  that  it  is), 
but  :  Which  is  the  best  bone 
cutter  to  buy  ?  Every  user 
will  answer:  The  Webster  & 
II;iniuim  cuts  more  bone  and 
cuts  it  better  than  any  other. 

Only  one  liand  rL'(iiiircd  to  operate. 
Sclf-feedine  -i^d  rct^ulalin;^.    W'e  also 
make  Clo\'er  ("utters  and  ."stone  Crushers. 
Rt-i't-ivfti  o}tIy  azvard  at  li'orlii's  Fair,  Chicago. 

Hooklet  all  about  liens  and  liow  to  make  them  lay, 
frt'f.    .Send  your  address. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  s  .  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


^u\y  15,  1899 
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THE  CURSE  OF  LICE. 

Lice  Cause  Heavy  Loses— What  to  Do 
to  Prevent  Lice— Hard  "Work  and 
Cleanliness  Essential. 

Too  much  work  and  no  pay  discour- 
ages all  who  look  forward  for  the  best 
results,  and  it  is  safe  to  claim  that  a 
great  many  persons  who  keep  large 
flocks  do  more  work  than  they  should 
be  compelled  to  perform;  not  that  work 
should  be  avoided,  for  only  work  will 
enable  the  poultryman  to  derive  a 
profit,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  such 
work  should  be.  drudgeo'.  or  become  so 
disagreeable  that  one  should  dread  to 
do  the  duties  assigned.  No  matter  what 
the  work  may  be,  if  one  has  several 
hundred  hens,  and  gives  his  whole  at- 
tention to  business  (poultry),  a  regular 
routine  can  be  followed;  but  for  a  small 
flock  of  not  over  twenty  hens  it  does 
not  pay  to  spend  several  hours  in  the 
poultry  house.  It  is  just  such  duties 
that  have  disgusted  many,  and  only 
those  who  keep  fowls  for  pleasure  and 
have  plenty  of  time  to  spare  can  afford 
to  lose  the  time  devoted  to  a  small  lot 
of  hens.  But  much  of  the  work  is  made; 
that  is,  more  work  must  be  done  be- 
cause it  is  not  done  right.  The  clean- 
ing of  the  poultry  house  is  a  job  which 
no  one  enjoys.  To  go  into  a  poultry 
house  on  a  cold  day,  and  pick  and 
scrape  the  droppings,  inhaling  the  dust 
and  getting  dirt  on  the  feet  and  dust  on 
the  clothes,  is  more  than  should  be  done 
unless  the  hens  are  returning  a  fair 
compensation  therefor  in  eggs.  It  all 
depends  upon  what  the.  attendant  does 
and  how  he  cleans  the  poultry  house. 
One  who  understands  his  business  will 
clean  the  house  with  a  broom,  and  use 
nothing  else.  First  the  house  is  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  dusted;  then  dry 
dirt  is  sprinkled  under  the  roost  on  the 
floor.  On  this  are  placed  leaves  or  cut 
straw.  Instead  of  cleaning  the  poul- 
try house  once  a  week  this  work  is 
done  daily.  With  the  broom  the  walls, 
roosts,  tops  and  nest  boxes  and  floor 
are  swept,  the  refuse  removed  and 
more  dirt  and  clean  litter  added,  which 
will  require  less  than  ten  minutes  for 
an  ordinary  poultry  house,  thus  also 
giving  the  fowls  clean,  dry  quarters 
and  assisting-  to  ward  off  disease.  The 
same  in  feeding:  first  learn,  by  feeding, 
how  much  the  fowls  should  have,  and 
scatter  the  grain  in  clean  litter,  and 
the  work  is  done.  Have  a  place  (on  the 
manure  heap  is  best)  for  the  refuse 
litter,  so  as  to  be  able  to  dispose  of 
it  handily.  Fowls  kept  in  this  manner 
will  lay,  and  to  clean  the  poultry  house 
daily  will  be  less  difficult  than  to  wait 
until  a  large  amount  of  filth  accum- 
ulates to  invite  disease. 


HOW  MUCH  LAND. 

The  area  of  land  required  to  engage 
in  poultry-raising  as  a  business  is 
much  less-  than  is  nec-3ssary  when 
cattle,  hogs  or  sheep  are  specialties. 
Poultry,  therefore,  offers  to  those  of 
limited  means  better  opportunities  than 
larger  stock.  But  the  keeping  of  poul- 
try on  small  farms  has  been  done  in  a 
manner  which  could  be  considered  im- 
possible of  success  by  breeders  of 
cattle.  Hundreds  of  attempts  have  been 
made  to  keep  a  flock  of  laying  hens  on 
a  lot  twenty  by  one  hundred  feet  (a 
space  equal  to  about  one  twentieth  of 
an  acre),  or  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand 
hens  to  the  acre.  Estimating  one  hun- 
dred hens  to  equal  one  cow,  this  would 
be  equivalent  to  keeping  ten  cows  on 
one  acre,  a  feat  which  has  not  been  at- 
te.mpted_  by  any  dairyman  or  breeder. 
It  is  a  successful  farmer  who  can  make 
one  acre  support  a  cow,  and  it  may 
be  safely  stated  that  it  is  a  successful 
man  who  can  make  an  acre  support  one 
hundred  hens,  or  one  thousand  hens  on 
ten  acres.  Let  any  one  who  will  en- 
deavor to  devote  ten  acres  entirely  to 
poultry  estimate  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  he  will  find  that  he  will  not  need 
more  land,  or  desire  a  flock  of  larger 
number,  but  he  will  be  more  successful 
than  by  keeping  a  greater  number  on  a 
smaller  plot. 

Our  poultrymen  and  farmers  must 
learn  that  poultry  "farming"  is  one 
thing  and  raising  poultry  in  crowded 
yards  is  another.  It  is  the  crowding — 
the  attempting  to  keep  large  flocks  on 


very  limited  spaces — that  has  resulted 
in  failure.  There  are  but  few  farmers 
who  have  made  as  much  as  $1,000  a 
year  on  ten  acres,  yet  they  expect  to 
make  a  profit  proportionately  greater 
on  one  or  two  acres.  Where  the  farmer 
will  give  his  whole  time  to  the  poultry 
business,  keep  only  the  number  of  hens 
that  the  land  will  afford,  and  not  aim 
to  grow  two  crops  where  only  one  can 
thrive,  to  use  a  general  expression,  he 
can  secure  as  large  or  larger  profit 
from  poultrj'  than  from  other  stock; 
but  as  long  as  the  farmer  looks  upon 
poultry  as  a  side  pursuit,  to  be  left  to 
women  and  children,  devoting  a  small 
space  to  the  fowl,  with  no  attention 
other  than  to  throw  down  a  feed  of 
corn  daily  and  collex:t  the  eggs,  if  any, 
he  will  be  depriving  himself  of  better 
opportunities  on  a  small  farm  than  are 
offered  in  many  other  directions,  espe- 
cially if  the  farmer  resides  in  a  section 
where  the  markets  are  numerous,  not 
overlooking  the  fact  at  the  same  time 
that  eggs  are  always  sold  for  cash  and 
bring  in  daily  returns. 


EARLY  AND  LATE  LAYERS. 

Those  who  have  early  pullets  will 
now  anxiously  be  expecting  them  to 
lay,  as  the  Leghorn  pullets  natched 
will  sometimes  commence  when  only 
five  months  old.  It  is  really  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  have  the  pullets  begin  too 
soon.  If  they  start  about  September, 
and  lay  during  the  fall,  they  may  rest 
over  during  the  winter,  and  not  begin 
again  until  early  spring.  The  same 
with  hens,  which  can  be  more  service- 
able if  molting  during  September  and 
the  first  part  of  October.  They  will  be 
in  good  condition  to  produce  eggs  in 
November,  and  if  properly  kept,  should 
lay  all  winter.  Hens  will  only  lay  a 
certain  number  of  eggs  in  a  year,  and 
there  are  periods  of  rest,  either  when 
they  are  molting  or  hatching  chicksC  If 
they  produce  the  eggs  in  winter  the 
profit  will  depend  on  the  location  to 
market.  It  may,  however,  be  con- 
sidered that  in  some  sections  it  will 
pay  better  to  have  the  hens  lay  in  sum- 
mer, as  the  cost  of  support  and  produc- 
tion is  less;  but  it  is  perhaps  better,  if 
they  are  to  take  "resting"  spells,  that 
it  be  done  in  summer. 


CORN  IN  SUMMER. 

In  the  summer  season  a  ration  of 
lean  meat  once,  a  day  for  twenty  hens 
will  prove  more  economical  than  corn, 
for  the  reason  that  a  ration  of  corn 
every  day  may  prevent  laying  alto- 
gether. It  is  not  difficult  for  a  fiock  of 
hens  to  secure  all  the.  food  they  re- 
quire when  they  are  on  a  range,  and 
this  fact  is  not  given  due  consideration. 
The  fowls  are  allowed  corn  or  wheat 
when  such  foods  are.  just  what  they 
should  not  have.  When  the  hens  do 
not  lay  they  are  given  more  food,  be- 
cause the  supposition  is  that  it  is  a 
lack  of  food  for  supplying  eggs  that  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty,  but  it  is 
usually  lice,  and  not  lack  of  food,  that 
prevents  laying.  During  the  warm  days 
of  summer  the  multiplication  of  lice  is 
so  rapid  that  a  clean  poultry  house  will 
be  swarming  with  them  in  three  or 
four  days  after  examination.  The  most 
annoyance  to  fowls  is  at  night,  they 
being  exhausted  from  inability  to  rest. 
Wben  meat  is  given  it  serves  to  supply 
the  albumen  of  the  eggs.  The  carbo- 
naceous matter  is  easily  procured  by 
the.  fowls  from  the  abundance  of  seeds 
and  other  picking  on  the  range.  No 
feeding  of  the  hens  should  be  done  un- 
less it  is  known  that  they  require  it. 
Something  depends  on  the  range  also. 
If  insects  are  abundant  and  the  grass 
is  green  and  plentiful,  there  will  be 
more  than  a  sufficiency  the  exercise  of. 
seeking  food  also  increasing  the  appe- 
tite and  enabling  the  hens  to  consume 
more  food  than  when  in  confinement, 
as  well  as  preventing  them  from  be- 
coming too  fat.  It  is  a  simple  matter 
to  know  when  the  fowls  require  assist- 
ance in  food.  Observation  several  times 
during  the  day  will  show  that  the 
crops  contain  food,  and  at  night  the 
hens  will  come  up  with  a  full  supply. 
It  is  then  a  waste  of  food  to  give  them 
more.  They  will  eat  it,  of  course,  but 
more  from  habit  than  from  actual 
necessity.    Should  it  be  deemed  proper 


to  allow  food,  let  it  be  given  at  night. 
Never  feed  in  the  morning-,  for  if  so  the 
hens  will  not  readily  seek  food.  The 
meat  given  should  contain  no  fat,  and 
a  small  quantity  is  sufficient.  It  should 
be  chopped  fine  and  scattered,  so  as  to 
give  all  the  hens  an  opportunity  to 
secure  a  share.  There  need  be  no_  fear 
of  their  overlooking  any  of  it,  as  they 
have  sharp  eyes  and  carefully  search 
every  square  foot  of  the  space  occupied. 

E.R.  CIBBS,  BREEDER  and 

dealer  in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs. 
;  Lop-eared    liimalayas,  Belgian 
*  Hares.  Angora  and  Common  Rab- 
bits. Send  stamp  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 

$g  Hand  Bone,  Sheli.Corn 


&,  Grit  Mill  for  Poultrymen. 
"one  Cutter.  Power  MM'" 

T  — — Tiiais  Free. 

£ai9toii.  Pa. 


Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills 

>     Cir'^oiar  and  testimonials  l-ri 
VVLLSON  BKOS. 


nculjator  and  sSrooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP.  The 

Oakes  Adjus-table  Thermometer. 

Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Thermosta- 
tic Bars  and  Regulators  of  all  kinds 
a  specialty.  Catalogue  free.  Address 
OAKES,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Brten's  FoultryUand  Catalog 

It'sabeaut5\    Cuts  of  fowls  drawn  from 
life.    Price  of  fowls  and  eggs.    Also  34 
vears  in  the  poultn'  vard.    Catalog  and 
Buyers  Guide  al!  for  10c   J.  R.  BRABAZON.Sr. 
Finest  on  earth.       Glenview  Farm,  Delavan,  Wis* 

LICE  AND  BAD  LUCK 

Keep  your  poultry  free  from  lice  and  you  will 
have  no  trouble  witJi  other  diseases. 

PIKE'S  LICE  DESTROYER 

will  kill  the  lice  and  mites  or  money  refunded. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 

spsAsuE  cowmssioir  co., 

21S  Sontb  Water  street,       Chicag^o,  III. 

HEN  WANTS. 

H  H  If  you  want  your  hens  to  be  profitable  vou  mart 
.^■supply  them  with  the  nt-t  estary  foodandappU- 
ances— working  material.   AVe  handle  a  most  full  and 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES  eTer^^SSf 

from  a  poultry  bit  to  an  incubator.   We  mail  FREE  a 
large illustratrated  catalogue  containing  fuU  descrip- 
tion and  prices  to  all  interested  inquirers. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  20  Ellicott  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ORROCCO  POULTRY  FARM  ' 

South   Natick    and  Mount  Blue,  Mass 

Devoted  exclusively  lo  Barred  Plymoutb  Rocks 
(Orrocco  Brown  E^rg  Straini.  Persons  interested  in 
raising  poultry  for  prolit.  either  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial means,  and  who  are  unable  to  visit  us.  can  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  lor  our  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Il- 
lustrated 80  page  circular,  and  obtain  more  practical 
information  tban  is  often  found  in 

ADOLLftRBOOKFORONLYTWOCTS. 

W.  H.  RUDD  &  SON,  40  North  St.,  Boston. 

Postals  not  notii.'ed.  N  o  circulars  sent  without  stamd 


It  will  keep  your  chickens  strong  and  healthy.  It 
will  make  youner  pullets  lay  early.  Worth  its  weight 
in  gold  for  moulting  hens,  and  prevents  all  diseases.  It 
is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quantity 
costs  only  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day.  No  other  kind  like  it. 


Make  H^^^^ 

■•■111*  'condition 


LAV 


'ERlOAr'^ 
POWOER 

Therefore,  no  matter  wtiat  kind  of  food  you  use,  mix 
with  it  daily  Sheridan's  Powder.  Otherwise,  your  profit 
this  fall  and  winter  vi-ill  be  lost  when  the  price  for  epgs 
is  very  high.  It  assures  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food 
elements  needed  to  produce  health  and  form  eggs.  It 
is  sold  by  druggists,  grocers,  feed  dealei-s  or  by  maU. 

If  you  can't  set  it  send  to  US.  A^k  first 

One  pack.  25  eta  nVe  SI.  Large  2-lb.  can  SI  .20,  Six  cans 
£xp.  paid.  S5.  Sample  of  Best  Poultby  Paper  sent  fiee. 
h  S,  JOaNSONiS  CO.,23  Custom  House  St,  Boston, 
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FEEDING  IN  SUMMER. 

How  to  Get  Eg-gs  at  the  T^owest  Cost 
and  How  to  Take  Advantage  of  the 
Season. 

It  is  natural  for  poultry  to  forage  and 
seek  their  food,  and  our  domesticated 
birds  much  prefer  to  do  so.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  enterprising  farmer  to 
feed  his  flocks  and  keep  them  in  good 
condition,  but  so  far  as  the  hens  are 
concerned,  it  is  more  detrimental  than 
beneficial  to  do  so  in  summer,  if  the 
hens  are  on  a  range.  They  are  scav- 
engers, and  find  a  large  share  of  their 
food  from  material  that  would  be 
wasted  but  for  their  efforts.  It  is  in 
that  respect  that  a  flock  always  pays 
on  the  farm.  They  do  not  require  as- 
sistance in  the  shape  of  food  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  eggs  are  then  nearly  all 
profit,  as  the  expense  of  production  is 
but  a  small  item  so  far  as  the  food  is 
concerned.  If  a  flock  of  hens  forage 
over  the  fields,  and  each  individual  ap- 
pears active  and  busy,  there  will  be  a 
good  showing  in  the  egg  basket.  It  Is 
the  active  and  busy  hens  that  lay  the 
largest  number  of  eggs,  and  for  that 
reason  the  active  breeds  should  be 
selected  as  egg-producers,  if  the  hen<! 
are  not  to  be  confined,  but  have  full 
liberty  on  a  range. 


CLEANING  WITH  FIRE. 

There  Is  much  less  consideration 
given  the  roosts  and  nests  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  poultrv  house. 
With  the  desire  to  save  labor  the  roosts 
are  nailed  to  the  walls  and  the  nests 
are  fastened  In  nlace  so  as  to  become  a 
part  of  the  building  itself,  the  conse- 
quence being  that  it  is  impossible  to 
thoroughly  clean  the  poultry  house  and 
rid  it  of  vermin;  for  as  long  as  there  is 
a  crack  in  which  a  louse  can  hide  there 
will  be  liability  of  rapid  increase  of  the 
pests,  a  single  female  laying  enough 
eggs  in  a  day  to  furnish  the  founda- 
tion for  a  million  in  a  week.  Every 
roost  should  be  level,  that  is.  all  the 
roosts  should  be  the  same  height,  and 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  permit 
of  being  carried  outside  to  be  cleansed. 
The  nests  should  not  be  joined,  but 
separate;  soap-boxes  being  excellent, 
open  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  compel  the 
hens  to  walk  in  rather  than  fly  upon 
the  nests  from  the  top.  If  the  roosts 
and  nests  are  taken  outside  they  should 
be  lightly  brushed  with  kerosene  and 
a  lighted  match  applied.  The  fire  will 
run  over  the  surface,  without  doing  any 
harm.  The  roosts  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  If  properly  con- 
structed the  roosts  and  nests  can  be 
taken  out  and  replaced  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, leaving  an  empty  poultry  house, 
which  can  be  easily  cleaned. 

In  winter  it  is  somewhat  disagree- 
able work  to  clean  out  a  number  of 
poultry  houses,  and  those  who  go  about 
such  operations  carry  a  scraper,  spade, 
wheelbarrow  and  shovel.  They  first 
scrape  the  droppings  Into  a  pile,  and 
then  do  much  unnecessary  work  In  the 
thorough  cleaning  of  the  floors.  If  cut 
straw  or  leaves  are  used,  only  a  broom 
is  necessary.  Simply  sweep  the  floor, 
add  more  cut  straw  of  dirt,  and  the 
work  is  done  in  a  few  minutes.  Do  not 
aim  to  save  the  droppings,  except  to 
throw  themi  on  the  regular  manure 
heap,  as  it  will  be  the  best  place  for 
them.  Under  the  roosts,  where  the 
droppings  accumulate  at  night,  the  dry 
earth  or  other  absorbent  material 
should  be  used  liberally.  No  poultry 
house  can  be  kept  in  good  condition, 
however,  unless  it  is  cleaned  at  least; 
three  times  a  week,  even  in  winter. 


IT  MEANS  WORK. 

The  management  of  fowls  in  summer, 
when  the  weather  Is  excessively  warm, 
demands  more  care  than  is  usually 
given.  Lice  will  breed  and  multiply  so 
rapidly  as  to  completely  ruin  the  flock 
almost  before  the  owner  Is  aware  of 
the  fact.  Farmers  who  do  not  give  any 
attention  to  fowls  in  summer,  per- 
mitting them  to  roost  inside  or  outside 
of  the  poultry  house,  sometimes  find 
their  flocks  in  a  condition  in  which 
many  are  sick  or  droopy  without  any 
apparent  cause,  and  they  pronounce 
the  disease  cholera,  proceeding  to  give 
remedies  therefor  when  the  cause  la 


really  lice.  Not  only  win  the  poultry 
house  be  swarming  With  lice,  but  also 
the  fences,  wood-piles,  trees  or 
wherever  the  hens  may  roost,  and  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  pe»  rid  of  lice  on 
the  hens  as  long  as  the  vermin  have 
possession  of  every  location  where  the 
hens  roost  at  night.  Not  only  during 
the  day,  but  through  the  entire  night 
the  hens  are  annoyed  by  the  vermin, 
until  they  become  exhausted  and  begin 
to  droop,  finally  commencing  to  die  off. 
The  use  of  remedies  should  be  with  the 
view  of  removing  the  difficulty  at  all 
cost.  First  the  poultry  house  should  be 
cleaned,  and  the  fowls  made  to  roost 
therein,  and  not  outside.  Then  the  in- 
terior and  exterior  should  be  thor- 
oughly drenched  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion, adding  a  gill  of  crude  carbolic 
acid  to  every  quart  of  the  emulsion  be- 
fore adding  the  water.  The  point  is  to 
do  the  work  so  as  to  save  labor  after- 
ward. To  destroy  some  of  the  lice,  and 
allow  them  to  multiply,  is  to  waste  time 
and  labor.  Besides,  there  are  eggs  of 
lice  hatching  every  hour,  and  it  is  es- 
sential to  kill  the  young  ones  as  fast  as 
they  appear.  To  make  the  work  sure, 
the  house  should  be  thoroughly 
drenched  every  day  for  a  week  and 
once  a  week  thereafter.  Every  portion 
of  the  interior  must  be  saturated- 
nests,  roosts,  walls  and  floors.  During 
very  warm  days  lice  will  be  in  swarms 
in  three  or  four  days  in  a  house  that 
before  showed  no  indication  of  their 
presence. 


lime  for  the  shells,  and  also  promotes 
digestion.  It  is  cheap  and  wholesome, 
and  will  cost  even  less  than  grain.  The 
majority  of  farmers  content  themselves 
with  throwing  out  a  mess  of  grain  in 
winter,  and  look  for  good  results  be- 
cause they  do  not  neglect  their  fowls; 
but  while  the  grain  assists  in  keeping 
them  warm,  yet  the  successful  farm- 
ers will  be  those  who  use  grain  and 
give  also  a  variety  of  other  foods  to 
poultry. 


TOO  MUCH  GRAIN. 

Foods  are  cheap  only  in  proportion  as 
they  reduce  the  cost  and  increase  the 
profits.  If  the  hens  do  not  lay,  no  kind 
of  food  used  can  be  considered  cheap; 
but  if  they  produce  eggs  then  the  food 
is  cheap,  no  matter  what  its  cost  may 
be,  as  the  capacity  of  consumption  on 
the  part  of  a  flock  is  limited.  If  a  hen 
lays  two  eggs  a  week,  the  first  egg  -will 
about  pay  for  the  grain  food  if  prices 
are  high.  If  the  hens  can  be  made  to 
lay  three  eggs  a  week  the  profit  will  be 
doubled,  though  the  hen  performs  only 
one-half  the  work  additional.  Now, 
every  poultryman  and  farmer  should 
aim  to  get  that  one  extra  egg  a  week, 
as  it  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
profit  from  a  large  flock.  If  a  quart  of 
grain  is  reduced  to  one  pint,  and  one- 
half  pound  of  ground  meat  substituted 
for  the  pint  of  grain  removed,  the  cost 
of  the  food  will  be  but  slightly  in- 
creased, but  the  effect  on  the  fowls 
may  be  an  increase  of  eggs,  because 
they  require  a  substance  not  supplied 
by  the  grain,  but  which  is  found  in  the 
meat.  The  same  rule  applies  to  clover 
hay.    It  contains  a  large  proportion  of 


DUCKS  AND  THEIR  COLOR. 

The  ducks  having  white  plumage  are 
preferred,  because  the  pin-feathers  are 
not  so  liable  to  show  in  the  carcasses 
perfectly  clean,  but  one  must  be  an 
expert  to  have  the  ducks  arrive  in  the 
market  in  the  most  attractive  condi- 
tion. Now,  of  the  white  breeds,  the 
Pekin  and  Aylesbury  are  preferred,  the 
Pekin  being  considered  better  than  the 
Rouen,  which  is  dark  in  color;  but  the 
breed  with  the  plumpest  and  best  car- 
cass is  the  Cayuga,  the  drakes  of 
which  can  be  made  to  weigh  ten 
pounds,  and  the  female  will  lay  as 
many  eggs  as  her  sister  of  the  Pekin 
breed.  Unfortunately  the  Cayuga  is  a 
black  duck,  although  after  it  is  dressed 
it  shows  a  beautiful  golden  skin.  It  is 
a  question  whether,  in  order  to  send 
the  most  attractive  carcass  to  market, 
the  raiser  of  ducks  is  willing  to  be  put 
to  a  little  more  work  on  the  picking  in 
getting  rid  of  black  pin-feathers.  The 
Cayuga  also  stands  confinement  well, 
is  hardy,  and  is  really  the  best  of  the 
breeds. 


REMOVING  SITTERS. 

When  a  hen  desires  to  sit  she  will  do 
so  where  she  has  deposited  her  eggs, 
but  such  a  location  may  be  wanted  for 
the  layers,  thus  necessitating  the  re- 
moval of  the  sitter  to  a  new  location. 
To  do  this,  it  should  be  the  object  to 
deceive  her.  Prepare  a  neat  box  ex- 
actly like  the  one  she  may  be  occupy- 
ing, and  carry  her  on  the  nest  to  the 
selected  location  at  night,  giving  her  a 
full  clutch  of  eggs,  and  keeping  all 
other  hens  away  from  her.  She  will 
not  notice  the  change  during  the  night, 
and  if  she  is  kept  closely  confined  on 
the  nest  for  twenty-four  hours  she  will 
become  contented.  Feed  her  once  a 
day,  giving  corn,  wheat,  a  little  meat 
and  chopped  cabbage  or  cooked  pota- 
toes. When  the  chicks  begin  to  hatch 
it  is  best  not  to  disturb  her  until  all 
are  out,  as  he  may  abandon  her  nest 
too  soon.  When  she  comes  off  give  her 
and  the  brood  a  warm,  dry  place. 


VUr  lATHAI  E  CT/^nV  "'sQ»«safal  Ineabatlmr and  brood. 
I  HE    TIHVLC  OlvKI  iii(;l3toIdlnoariiow228.parKcat. 

Inpuc.  I-u  1  .l.-s.  ription  of  the  l.c  st  marhinrs  loiist  forth.-  purpose.  Cuts  .inj  Instru.  (ion> 
or  l.iiildin^'  mndfrn,  ironomlml  pnnltry  hoosPN;  pniiUr^  finppltes  Htid  cuts  anii  pri.  of 
leading  varieties  of  pedlcroe  poultry!  prices  on  psgs  for  iiHtrhlng,  ptc.  Fullof  T.iluable 
InformatioQ  to  evtrv  man  or  woman  who  kppps  hpns.    We  .lend  it  to  anv  address  on  receipt 

oe  lu  cents.       RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO.  Box  A  15 Quincy,  Ills, 

HARTNEST  :  SPRAIN  :  OF :  LIGHT :  BRAHMAS. 

ORDERS  NOW  BOOKED. 


Stock  in  any  quiiutitv  fur  ileliverv  after  Novemljer'Ist.  Bred  from  HEAVY  LAYING 
PRIZE-WINNING  STOCK.   Winners  at  New  York  and  Boston  in  1899. 


Handsomest  cataloKiie  ever  issued  by  a 
poultry  breeder,  for  10  cents. 


HARTNEST  PARK, 
Prospect  St.,  Framingham.  Mass. 


Hatch  CHICKENS 

WITH  THi£ 


Firsl-rlaas 
halrhfr  iniitieu 
fertile  eRgs  at  ■ 


EXCELsioR  INCUBATOR 

Simpl'-.  Pf-rfect,  Solf-rc^'ula- 
ting.    '1  hoQsnndB  in  fiiiccess- 
ful  opcrutitm.    Giiarantcpd  to 
batch  a    larger   percimtage  of 
less  cost  than  any  other  Hatcher. 


Wooden  Hen 


Most  efficipnt  email  incn- 
balor  ever  invented.  Perfect 
in  every  detail.  Justthething  Oatalo^s  Free, 
for  poultry  raising  on  a  small  scale,  fKJegg  capacity. 


CEO.  H.  STAHLy  Patentee  and  Sole  Mnnuractarer.  114  to  1  22  S.  Sixth  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL.  > 


THE  STAR  INCUBATOR 

JXTEVEHI'-A-HjS  or  33I!S»^I'I'OIKrTS. 
NOCUESSINCIN  ITSOOERATION 

SIMPLE,   ACCURATE.    NO    MOISTURE  TO  BESUPPLIED 

Star  Incubator  Company 

Catalogue  Free.  BOUND  BROOK,  N.  J. 
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KILLING  BY  FEEDINQ. 

A  reader  at  Westfield,  X.  T.,  asks  for 
the  cause  of  hens  and  ducks  dying,  and 
also  why  eg-gs  hatch  such  few  chicks. 
His  letter  is  given  to  show  how  he 
feeds,  a.nd  in  order  that  others  may 
notice  the  causes  of  the  difficulty.  He 
says: 

"Being  a  subscriber  to  your  pap°r, 
the  'Poultry  Keeper,'  and  in  need  of  a 
little  information  on  chickens  and 
ducks,  I  come  to  you.  I  have  a  hen 
that  has  been  laying  for  about  three 
months.  This  hen  was  fed  on  corn  with 
a,  mash  of  meal  and  bran  every  morn- 
ing. The  house  was  warm.  The  hen 
acted  like  a  person  with  rheumatism. 
The  comb  is  red  and  the  hen  does  not 
act  sick  in  any  other  way.  I  have 
ducklings  three  week?  old  which  are 
dying  off  very  rapidly.  I  have  been 
feeding  on  corn  meal  and  wheat  bran, 
«qual  parts,  with  green  cut  clover  20 
per  cent.  The  joint  of  the  ducklings 
swell,  they  walk  stiff-legged,  then  drop 
down  and  die.  Please  send  cause  and 
cure  for  these  two.  This  is  my  first 
vear  in  the  poultry  business  and  I  am 
iiaving  bad  luck  with  hatches.  From 
125  hens'  eggs  I  have  hatched  2S  and 
lost  3.  The  vest  are  doing  nicely.  I 
Tiave  decided  that  the  only  way  to 
liatch  is  in  an  incubator,  as  I  do  not 
thirl-  ••^e  incubator  will  leave  the  eggs 
as  the  hens  do." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  has  fed 
Tieavily  on  corn  meal  and  bran.  Now, 
at  this  season' of  the  year  the  feeding 
of  grain  of  any  kind  .  is  perhaps  the 
vvorse  thing  that  can  be  done.  It  is  too 
heating,  makes  the  birds  excessively 
lat,  and  deranges  the  digestive  organs. 
Even  if  fat  hens  lay  the  eggs  do  not 
hatch  well.  The  remedy  is  to  give  no 
feed  at  all  other  than  grass  or  cooked 
vegetables.  If  the  fowls  are  on  a  range 
they  can  get  more  food  than  they  can 
•eat. 

PEDIGKEED  BIRDS. 

A.  R.  K.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
So  Mr.  Lloyd  is  really  working  some 
sort  of  pedigree  with  his  birds,  but 
after  the  chicks  are  hatched  he  can- 
1  not  tell  which  is  from  which,  and  after 
all  he  is  considerably  in  the  dark  My 
contention  is  that  an  exact  and  re- 
liable record  be  kept  of  the  good  and 
bad  points  of  birds  used  as  breeders,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  time  you  can  give 
those  points  of  a  long  line  of  ancestry, 
thus  proving  that  his  or  her  good 
points  are  not  a  matter  of  chance  but 
hereditv.  The  time  is  coming,  and  near 
at  hand,  when  the  breeders  of  fa.ncy 
poultry  will  demand  a  record  of  the 
ancestors  of  a  "98"  point  bird;  and  m 
<:ase  a  favorable  record  can  be  fur- 
nished, five  hundred  dollars  will  be 
nearer  an  equivalent  for  such  a  bird 
than  is  now  paid  for  the  best  that  can 
be  had.  But  it  is  really  a.  waste  of 
time  and  space  in  this  paper  to  further 
argue  the  point,  the  more  so  as  Mr. 
Silberstein  has  given  his  methods  and 
aims  in  the  last  few  numbers,  espe- 
•cially  May  and  June,  of  the  Reliable 
PouUrv  Journal.  Mr.  XJoyd  says,  "the 
incubator  knocks  out  the  sire  and  dam 
«ve.ry  time."  So  it  is  possible  that  he 
does  not  know  that  the  Reliable  In- 
cubator and  Brooder  Company,  and 
nerhaps  other  manufacturers  of  in- 
"cubators,  furnish  a  compartment  tray 
with  their  incubators,  each  holding  ten, 
twelve  or  more  eggs,  which  is  not  too 
manv  from  one  hen;  and  the  new 
punch  that  firm  advertises  permits  of 
very  fast  work  in  marking. 


that  the  fault  is  not  so  much  with  the 
hens  as  with  their  owner,  for  if  food  is 
abundant  in  summer  the  fowls  may  be 
overrun  with  lice.  Vermin  causes  many 
failures,  and  so  weakens  the  fowls  that 
disease  takes  them  off.  When  the  hens 
are  in  a  debilitated  condition,  but  with 
every  advantage  apparently  in  their 
favor,  so  far  as  food  is  concerned,  the 
owner  must  look  after  their  (iuarters, 
or  endeavor  to  try  the  effects  of  a 
change  of  diet  (perhaps  lessen  the 
quantity),  and  also  carefully  observe  if 
the  fowls  have  water.  It  is  a  sad  fact 
to  relate  that  on  many  farms  the  hens 
do  not  have  drinking  water  (a  neces- 
sary constituent  of  eggs);  not  that  the 
farmer  is  too  careless  to  supply  it,  but 
because  it  is  perhaps  everj'body's  IdusI- 
ness  (or  nobody's)  to  provide  water, 
and  it  is  overlooked.  It  is  during  the 
summer  season  that  the  hens  may  not 
lay  at  all  when  the  weather  is  severe, 
and  thus  produce  no  profit,  while  con- 
suming more  food.  It  is  not  necessarj- 
to  feed  heavily  during  the  warm 
weather,  as  the  hens  are  here  and  there 
helping  themselves;  but  there  are  some 
details  of  management  to  observe,  and 
though  apparently  such  as  are  fre- 
quently overlooked,  yet  they  are  neces- 
sary to  success,  and  among  them  is  to 
keep  the  poultry  house  clean  and  also 
to  keep  down  lice. 


WATER  AND  CARE. 

When  hens  do  not  lay  no  considera- 
tion is  given  for  the  cause.  That  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  the  hens  are  pro- 
■ducers  is  a  point  in  their  favor,  but 
when  they  lay  eggs  in  summer  and  give 
no  returns  in  winter,  it  should  be  ap- 
parent that  in  the  one  case  food  is 
abundTnt,  while  in  the  other  it  must  be 
provided.  When  one  hears  the  expres- 
sion, "My  hens  do  not  lay,"  it  means 


BREEDING  BY  THE  STANDARD. 

All  the  established  breeds  of  poultry 
are  bred  to  a  "standard,"  each  breed 
being  allowed  a  possible  100  points. 
These  points  differ  according  to  the 
breed,  but  encourage  beauty  of  plum- 
age and  form  rather  than  utility.  The 
"standard,"  however,  has  preser\-ed 
each  breed  in  its  purity  by  compelling 
the  breeders  to  adhere  closely  to  every 
little  detail,  but  the  choicest  and  most 
perfect  birds  may  prove  inferior  layers, 
the  "standard"  recognizing  the  exterior 
qualifications  only.  It,  however,  en- 
courages the  development  of  promi- 
nence to  the  breast,  breadth  of  back, 
and  gives  preference  to  weight  in  some 
breeds.  But  for  the  "standard."  how- 
ever, the  Brahmas  would  be  absorbed 
in  the  Cochin,  -"^-^  the  Langshan  would 
lose  its  ident.ty  in  a  few  years,  while 
the  ot/ier  breeds  would  suffer  corres- 
pondingly, due  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
breeds  of  poultry  are  subject  to  the 
constant  crossing  and  in-breeding  prac- 
ticed so  extensively  by  nearly  all  who 
keep  fowls. 

But  the  "standard."  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Leghorns,  gives  nearly  one-third  of 
the  100  points  to  the  head,  face,  and 
legs  of  the  birds,  (which  are  really  the 
useless  parts  in  a  utilitarian  sense), 
and  devotes  but  a  few  to  elevating  the 
characteristics  of  the  breed.  The  high- 
est scoring  fowls,  therefore,  may  be 
only  ornamental,  yet  it  is  in  keeping 
close  to  the  requirements  of  the  "stan- 
dard" that  we  have  so  many  excellent 
breeds.  The  inherent  and  meritorious 
qualities  of  the  majority  of  the  breeds, 
such  as  the  non-sitting  peculiarity  of 
the  Leghorns  were  fixed  by  careful 
selection,  before  the.  "standard"  was 
adopted.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
poultry  exhibitions  no  premiums  are 
offered  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
production  of  carcass  or  eggs,  nor  for 
particular  records  of  individual  hens. 
This  is  due  partially  to  the  fact  that 
but  few  farmers  take  an  interest  in  the 
shows,  or  seelc  to  encourage  the  breed- 
ing' of  the  best  varieties.  The  breeders 
of  strictly  pure  breeds  have,  by 
rigidly  adhering  to  the  standard,  pre- 
vented the  destruction  of  some  of  the 
best  varieties,  and  should  be  given 
credit  for  their  work.  For  crossing  the 
farmer  needs  no  standard,  but  if  he  is 
going  to  use  the  pure  breeds  he  should 
endeavor  to  secure  standard  birds,  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  they  are  that 
he  desires. 

What  is  desired  is  a  "sensible"  stand- 
ard.— one  not  in  conflict  with  grammar 
and  English. — v.Mth  the  points  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
the  breed  while  encouraging  utility, 
and  which  does  not  compel  "double 
mating"  to  comply  with  its  provisions. 


GREEN  FOOD  METHODS, 

The  feeding  of  green  food  to  poultry- 
demands  some  attention,  especially  if 
the  fowls  are  confined  in  yards.  It  is 
usually  the  custom  to  chop  green  food 
to  a  fine  condition,  and  place  it  where 
the  fowls  can  reach  it.  Such  a  practice 
is  the  best  for  winter,  but  in  summer 
it  is  a  saving  of  labor  to  use  a  spade 
and  take  a  large  sod  to  the  fowls.  They 
can  thus  pick  at  it  to  advantage,  and 
will  be  better  satisfied,  not  ceasing  un- 
til they  have  eaten  tops,  leaves,  stems 
and  roots,  as  well  as  scratching  the 
earth  to  pieces.  Even  clover  is  given 
in  this  manner,  and  vegetables  need 
not  be  cut  if  they  are  acceptable.  One 
thing  connected  with  feeding  green 
food  is  that  the  hens  do  not  bite  the 
grass,  but  pull  it;  consequently,  when 
they  receive  green  food  they  can  sup- 
ply themselves  much  more  easily  when 
the  sod  is  given.  A  bunch  of  clover 
would  simply  be  pulled  about  the  yard 
and  eaten  with  difficulty,  but  if  the 
earth  is  attached  to  the  roots  the  fowls 
will  easily  manage  it. 


BIANCHARD'S  White  Le^ 

The  Leading  Strain  of  Heavy  Layers.  Hun- 
dreds of  fine  youngsters  coming  on.   Yearling  hens 
and  cockerels  for  sale.     H.  J.  BLANCHARD, 
Croton,  Tompkins  County,  New  York. 


BEES 


160-page  Bee-Book 

FREE  with  the  Ajleru  a.v  Bee 
Jot'KXAL  a  year.  SenJ  for 
frp^  t;aTnplP  fopv. 

GEO .  AT.  YORK  &  CO  , 

MS  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

WONDERFUL  DOGS  ^^^%^i^o^^ 

Collie  dog  will  leam  to  do  your  work  for  you.  as  well 
as  protect  your  children  and  your  home.  Everybody 
pleased  with  ours  and  the  prices.  They  are  secured 
as  fast  as  we  can  produce  them.  Write  at  once  for 
particulars  to  Potts  Bros.,  BoxBB.Parkesburg.Pa. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE. 

SELF-RECULATINC    INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS     SOLD  ON  A  GUARANTEE  TO 
HATCH, OR  MONEY  REFUNDED.  Address 
M.  E.  FIRESTONE,  Park  St.,  Sidney,  O. 

33  RiklioriS  New  M  aoJ  Boston, 

I  will  now  sell  mv  breeders  of  B.  and  Wh.  Hocks. 
W.  Wyans..  W.  Legs.,  Bl.  Langs..  R.  and  i.  C.  B. 
Legs.,  Buff  Legs.  Finest  stock  and  strains  of  grand 
Bar.  Rock  ckl.  ?o:  hens  cheap;  eggs,  i  .  Big  P.  Dks. 
W.  W.  KULP,  (Box  30)  Pottstown,  Penna. 


UNEEDA 

W.  M.  LLOYD, 


TRAP  NEST. 


You  push  the  but- 
ton, the  hen  does 
the  rest.   You  get 
the  hen  and  egg. 
Tuckahoe, 
New  York 


N  F  W  Y  A  P  If  -At  tl^e  great  Madison  Square 
l^ijyV  Garden  shows  18S5.  189«  and  1397 

I  WON  MOREPRIZESon  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Silverand  White  Wyan- 
dottes  than  any  other  breeder.  They  have  won  at 
America's  greatest  shows  since  1S3 '.  EGGS  AND 
FOWLS  FOR  SALE.  Catalogue  of  America's 
Best  Plymouth  HocIls  and  Wvandottes  free. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 
Lancaster,  Mass.   Lock  Box  4. 

iVlaple  Farm  mammothpekin 

^  DUCKS  STAND  UNRIV- 

Duck  Yards  aled  for  size  and 

symmetry.  2.iou  birds  selected  with  care  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  Order  early.  Eggs  in  season.  My 
book.  "Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture."  free 
with  each  order.  'Monarch  Incubator  still  ahead;. 
Send  for  Catalogues  to 

JAMES   RANKIN,   South   Easton,  Mass, 

SWAN'S 

Extra  Heavy 

Felt  Roofing 

FIBE,  Wind  an  I  W  i«ter 
Proof,  ^am^l-f'--" 

Caps  i-  Xails.  A.  F.SWAN,102  Fulton  ScN.  Y. 


Cents 

for  100  Sq.  i't 


KNAPP  Bl 

Breed  America's  Leading-  Strain  of 

S,  CJhite  Legs,  m  W,  ^mwM, 

Highe-'t  honors  at  thirty -five  of  the  leading 
sbo^rs  during  \>:\'t  fifteen  year.". 

F.^BIt'N.  K.  V.  P.  O.  BOX  5U1. 

stanin  for  CaialriLni.. 


INQUIRIES. 


Kf;(;s  a lir.  s i  ai.k.  — 1  slcill  r.Mt>oiii 
it  ;i  I'livor  if  ydu  will  In-  so  Icirid  hs  cn  let  me 
kno'A-  wii  (.tiler,  from  iiiiyexperie:..  e  you  may 
liave  liail.  you  tliiiik  that  cass  iliat  are  stale 
<ir  liail  are  more  liable  to  hurst  liirouKli  heiiig 
IVo/.en  during  transit  than  if  they  are  fresh. 
—  W.  JI.  D.,  Wiunipeg.  Man.,  Canada. 

K^igs  will  not  burst  until  ga.ses  are  formed 
wi'hin  them.  This  occurs  with  stale  eggs, 
and  if  frozen  the  gases  can  only  be  formed 
after  decomposition  begins,  the  egg  thawing 
fii-st.  Of  course  if  an  egg  is  frozen  the  expan- 
sive force  of  the  water  tears  it  apart  aiidin 
that  case  a  fresh  egg  and  a  stale  one  are  on  a 
par. 

T)tTKS  D-s  INC.  — My  <lu('ks  are  dying  oflf; 
tliey  go  around  witli  their  iieeks  pulled  ilowu 
in  their  bodies  ;  they  have  not  sore  eyes  or 
weak  legs.  [  have  a  nice  big  lot.  I  feed  on 
bran  and  corn  meal.  Please  give  me  a  cure. 
— \V.  H.,  Osakis,  Minn. 

Yon  do  not  state  if  tlioy  are  on  a  range  or 
confined.  If  you  are  feeding  bran  and  corn 
meal  yoQ  are  doing  just  what  should  not  be 
done  during  warm  weather.  Turn  them  on 
grass  and  allow  no  other  food.  Have  their 
quarters  dry,  with  clean  straw  on  the  floor. 

rLovEU  TOPS. -  What  use  can  I  make  of 
the  clover  tops  that  are  in  niy  hay  loft  ?  Is  it 
good  for  chicken  feed  V  -W.  L.,  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

They  can  hepnt  to  good  service,  especially 
in  winter.  Fowls  will  eat  them  dry  or  they 
may  be  scalded.  They  are  wholesome,  nutri- 
tious and  make  one  of  the  best  additions  to 
the  ration  that  can  be  used. 

Scaly  Legs.  — Do  scaly  legs  on  hens  pre- 
vent laying'.'  We  liave  four  poultry  papers 
but  The  Poultky  Khkpek  beats  them  all.— 
e.  H.,  Corverts,  Wash. 

Scaly  leg  is  due  to  the  work  of  minnte 
parasites  which  build  lime  formations  on  the 
shanks.  Grease  destroys  them  and  cleans  the 
legs.  It  is  not  really  injurious  hut  is  un- 
sightly ;  it  has  no  connection  with  egg  pro- 
duction. 


CankeH- —  W'ill  you  please  tell  me  what 
ails  some  chickens  i  have  ?  They  are  very 
droopy,  become  blind  in  one  eye,  and  the 
mouth  and  tongue  are  of  a  dirty  yellow  ap- 
pearance. They  linger  for  a  week  or  more 
and  then  die,.— F.  E.  B.,  Chestnut  Level,  Pa. 

The  difficnlty  is  probably  canker,  aggra- 
vated by  exposure  and  draughts  at  night. 
Such  fowls  inherit  the  liability  to  disease  and 
should  be  destroyed. as  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  cure  them,  the  labor  of  handling  them 
being  arduous. 


Muscovy  Ducks.— .\re  theniuscovy  ducks 
profitable  for  market  compared  with  Pekins? 
— L.  B.  B.,  Dover,  N.  J. 

They  are  notso  well  known  in  the  market 
as  the  Pekins,  hence  are  more  difficult  to  in- 
troduce, but  no  doubt  they  will  prove  profit- 
able under  proper  management. 

Lice  Killers.— Are  the  lice  killers  adver- 
tised all  that  is  claimed  for  theinV  1  want  your 
opinion  from  experience  with  their  use. 

We  aie  frank  to  state  that  while  some  of 
our  readei-s  compel  us  to  give  remedies,  yet 
the  cleanest,  cheapest,  easiest  and  most  effi- 
cient modes  of  getting  rid  of  lice  is  to  use  the 
lice  killers  advertised.  We  use  them  reg- 
ularly and  keei)  them  always  on  hand.  They 
save  time  and  labor. 


LATE  CmCKS. 

Py  carefully  observing  the  chicks 
that  were  hatched  this  year  it  will  be 
found  that  the  late  ones  are  more  com- 
pact in  appearance  and  have  shorter 
legs  than  those  hatched  early,  even 
■uhen  both  the  early  and  late  ones  are 
from  the  same  parents.  The  early 
chicks  will  get  their  height  before  fill- 


ing out.  but  the  late  ones  will  not  grow 
in  he.ght  any  longer  than  the  appear- 
ance of  frost,  but  they  thicken  in  body 
and  appear  compact.  In  reality  they 
are  not  as  heavy  or  as  large  as  the 
taller  eany  ones,  their  shorter  legs 
simply  giving  them  the  appearance  of 
strong,  healthy  chicks.  They  will  never 
become  much  larger,  as  the  winter 
usually  ends  their  growth,  and  it  will 
pay  to  market  them  when  uf  the  weight 
of  two  and  one-half  pounds  each. 


WOOD  ASHES. 

Wood  ashes  should  not  be  used  in 
poultry  houses  or  under  the  roosts,  for 
two  reasons;  one  boing  that  they  con- 
tain the  actual  potash  and  injure  the 
droppings  by  liberating  ammonia,  and 
the  other  is  that  the  potash  is  caustic, 
causing  the  feet  and  legs  of  the  fowls 
to  be  sore,  especially  in  damp  weather. 
It  is  also  more  prontable  to  apply  the 
wood  ashes  on  the  grass-plot,  where 
they  can  be  more  serviceable.  Coal 
ashes,  however,  if  sifted  very  fine,  may 
be  used,  and  freely,  as  they  cannot  be 
applied  to  a  better  purpose. 


FRESH  EGGS. 

It  is  true  that  we  import  eggs,  but 
not  strictly  fresh  eggs  (except  along 
the  Canadian  border);  the  eggs  brought 
into  this  country  from  beyond  the  At- 
lantic being  used  mostly  in  the  arts. 
Fresh  eggs  are  all  that  the  term 
"fresh"  implies,  and  they  sell  in  the 
markets  as  separate  articles  from  those 
that  come  from  abroad.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  demand  for  fresh  eggs. 
They  find  buyers  the  whole  year,  and 
the  American  markets  cannot  be  sup- 
plied from  foreign  countries. 


EXPERIHE.N  r  FOR  RESULI S. 

When  a  new  breed  is  produced  and 
tested  for  its  laying  ciualities.  the  birds 
should  be  strong  specimens  of  the 
breed,  as  there  are  good  and  inferior 
birds  in  all  breeds.  If  the  hens  begin 
in  the  spring  and  lay  until  fall,  then 
ceasing  until  the  next  spring,  it  will 
be  well  to  know  how  many  eggs  they 
have  laid,  and  also  the  cost  of  the  eggs, 
for  it  must  be  admitted  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  the  fowls  may  give  a 
fair  profit  and  yet  not  lay  eggs  during 
the  warm  season,  when  the  birds  are 
on  the  range,  may  not  cost  anything  at 
all.  The  point  with  all  new  breeds  is 
not  so  much  as  to  the  number  of  eggs 
laid,  but  the  hardiness  of  the  birds.  To 
have  them  endure  severe  winters,  and 
not  become  rea.dily  subject  to  roup  and 
other  ailments,  is  one-half  of  the  suc- 
cess, as  it  does  not  pay  to  have  a  por- 
tion of  the  birds  laying  while  the  others 
are  being  "doctored"  with  the.  latest 
remeiiips.  Te=t  all  breeds  in  winter, 
both  for  hardiness  and  for  layers,  as 
the  pnring  and  summer  conditions  are 
usually  favorable  to  all  breeds. 


REMEDIES  AND  DELAYS. 

The  best  remedies  are  sometimes  the 
cheapest  and  most  easily  applied.  When 
the  busy  farmer  is  advised  to  resort  to 
remedies  for  diseases  which  require 
some  time  to  procure  and  prepare  when 
he  cannot  afford  to  do  so,  he  will  pro- 
crastinate or  abandon  the  attempt.  For 
that  reason  it  is  better  to  suggest 
something  which  can  be  applied  im- 
mediately and  which  is  conveniently 
within  reacn.  For  instance,  nearly  all 
poultry  houses  will  be  infested  with 
lice  in  summer,  and  sometimes  in  the 
spring.  If  a  few  hours  of  vigorous  war- 
fare is  given,  the  vermin  may  be  kept 
down,  but  it  is  frequently  the  case  that 
the  farmer  has  no  time  to  send  for  and 
mix  remedies.  Now.  one  of  the  best 
things  to  do,  and  which  can  be  done  in 
a  few  moments,  is  to  make  an  applica- 
tion of  boiling  water  which  has  been 
"strengthened"  with  rock-sflt  (or  any 
kind  of  salt  preferred),  and  apply  with 
a  watering-can.  The  hotter  the  water 
applied  the  better,  ."s  it  will  k'll  any 
insect  it  touches,  ard  t!-e  salt  will 
assist  in  destroying  f  e  ergs  of  lice. 
Ee'ter  ren^cf'' "  p-"-<-  lh<.n  be  irled,  but 
never  delay  with  lice. 


POULTKY  AND  PLUAIS 

Seven  years  ago  last  spring  1  pro- 
cured about  thirty  plum  trees  from  a 
Geneva  nursery,  and  planted  them  out 
in  an  old  garden.  They  grew  very  fast. 
The  third  year  they  nearly  all 
blossomed,  but  the  fruit  was  all  stung 
by  curculio  and  dropped  off.  The  next 
year  they  were  again  full  of  blossoms; 
I  was  told  by  a  neighbor  that  if  I 
would  take  slaked  lime  and  dust  the 
trees  while,  the  dew  was  on  them  I 
would  get  fruit,  but  no  fruit  that  year. 
The  next  year  I  tried  two  other  pre- 
scribed remedies — one  was  hanging 
tanzy  on  the  limbs  and  stringing  corn 
cobs  on  the  limbs  that  had  been  well 
soaked  in  molasses  water;  the  same  re- 
sult, no  fruit.  The  next  year  I  tried 
the  remedy  (prescribed  by  most  plum 
growers)  the.  maul  and  sheet.  In  this 
way  I  saved  about  a  one-third  crop, 
and  probably  could  have  saved  them 
all  had  it  not  been  for  a  long  rain  that 
kept  me  out  of  the  orchard  for  three  or 
four  days.  In  that  time  I  think  the 
mischief  was  mostly  done.  The  last 
year  I  determined  to  make  one  more 
effort,  as  I  began  to  get  discouraged. 
We  raised  ai  good  many  chickens.  I 
put  their  coops  close,  to  the  orchard  and 
turned  in  my  hogs  to  root  up  the 
ground  and  pick  up  what  stung  fruit 
would  drop  off;  and  then  every  morn- 
ing I  scattered  wheat  screenings  under 
the  trees,  and  while  the.  chickens  were 
pjicking  it  up  I  went  around  to  every 
tree  and  gave  it  a  good  jar  with  a 
heavy-padded  maul  that  I  fixed  for  the 
purpose.  The  result  last  year  was  the 
finest  lot  of  plums  that  I  ever  saw. — 
Rur^l  Home. 

  lJ_j- 

THE  CHICKEN  MITE. 

This  exceedingly  troublesome  and 
often  fatal  pest  is  the  cause  of  many 
complaints  from  those  raising  chickens. 
The  attacks  of  the  pests  are  not  con- 
fined to  poultry,  as  it  is  often  found  in 
pigeon  houses  and  in  the  nests  of  other 
birds  about  farm  buildings.  Where 
they  are  numerous,  tiey  often  find 
their  way  to  animals  co.i  fined  in  the  in- 
fested buildings.  The  mites  are  noc- 
turnal in  their  habits.  During  the  day- 
time, they  are  generally  In  hiding  about 
the  building,  but  at  night  they  abandon 
their  hiding  places  and  seek  for  food. 
Chickens  are  often  prevented  from 
sleeping  at  night,  and  not  rarely  forced 
to  abandon  their  eggs  when  sitting. 
Instances  have  been  recorded  where 
birds  have  been  killed  by  this  mite. 

There  is  no  way  to  receive  perma- 
nent relief  from  this  pest.  The  reme- 
dies must  be  applied  often  and  thor- 
oughly, since  the  insect  is  able  to  live 
a  long  time  without  eating.  Cleanli- 
ness must  be  observed.  The  hen  ma- 
nure should  be  frequently  removed,  as 
it  often  swarms  with  the  pest.  If  the 
hen  house  is  light,  fumigation  by  sul- 
phur is  very  effective.  To  prevent  any 
accident  by  fire,  float  the  metal  vessel 
containing  the  burning  sulphur  in  a 
tub  of  water.  After  several  hours  of 
fumigation,  air  the.  building  well  be- 
fore occupancy.  Pure  kerosene  is  also 
to  be  recommended.  The.  interior  of 
the  building,  including  perches,  should 
be  well  sprayed  with  it.  After  using 
kerosene,  remember  to-  air  the  building 
before  introducing  a  light.— P.  J.  Par- 
rott,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 
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MILK  FOR  POULTRY. 

On  every  side  we  hear  the  warnlnff 
■words  "Don't  feed  any  sour  food,"  and 
In  the  next  moment  comes  the  advice 
to  "g-lve  them  all  the  milk  both  sweet 
and  sour  they  will  use."  Slop  may  be 
the  natural  food  for  hogs,  but  it  Is  not 
for  hens.  "Milk  as  a  fluid,  either  sweet 
or  sour,  is  very  good  for  mixing  ground 
food  for  fowls,"  says  a  writer  In  The 
Country  Gentleman,  but  when  placed 
In  pans  for  them  to  eat  or  drink  it  i3 
more  of  an  Injury  than  a  benefit,  for 
the  reason  that  it  soils  the  plumage  and 
taints  the  ground,  thus  attracting  the 
flies  and  other  in&ects,  which  bring 
with  them  more  injury  that  the  milk. 
One  attribute  of  success,  namely 
cleanliness,  is  almost  an  impossibility 
where  milk  is  used  as  a  drink  or  fed 
in  pans  to  the  fowls.  What  can  be 
more  disgusting  than  a  lot  of  half 
grown,  chicks  well  besmeared  with  sour 
milk  and  covered  with  flies!  And  to 
add  to  their  sorry  plight  down  comes 
a  misty  rain,  completing  their  uncanny 
appearance, 

I  have  often  seen  the  feeding  ground 
of  a  lot  of  growing  chicks  covered  with 
sour  milk  and  flies,  the  ground  well 
beaten  down  with  the  patter  of  the  feet 
of  both  ducklings  and  young  chicks. 
What  can  be  more  disagreeable  than 
the  odor  of  this  feeding  spot  after  a 
shower  has  been  driven  away,  and  the 
warm  sun  shines  upon  the  ground  and 
proceeds  to  bring  to  life  the  deposit  of 
the  many  insects  drawn  to  the  locality 
by  the  besmeared  condition  of  the 
ground?  And  those  who  care  for  these 
fowls  wonder  why  gapes,  diarrhoea 
and  cholera  come  to  their  flocks.  None 
so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see. 
Why  not  get  all  the  advantage  of  the 
milk  by  using  it  to  mix  with  their 
ground  food  instead  of  placing  it  in 
pans  for  them  to  run  through  and  paint 
the  ground  to  their  own  destruction? 

Cleanliness  is  the  one  great  thing 
with  poultry.  No  one  can  begin  to  keep 
their  surroundings  in  even  half-way 
condition,  who  places  pans  of  milk  or 
slop  of  finy  kind  for  fowls.  Many 
writers  advocate  the  plan,  and  tell  us 
in  glowing  terws  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  this  feeding  of  milk  as  a 
slop  to  poultry.  If  the  benefit  is  to 
come  to  them  from  the  milk,  use  it 
each  day  to  mix  their  ground  food  with, 
and  feed  it  to  thenr  in  boxes  or  troughs, 
not  upon  the  ground,  and  provide  feed- 
ing space  sufficient  for  all  to  feed  at 
once  Where  no  ground  food  is  pro- 
vided for  the  poultry,  better  give  the 
slop  to  the  hogs. 


|.    AIR=SLAKED  LIME  AND  ROUP. 

Late  in  the  fall  the  poultryman 
begins  to  have  trouble  with  roup  and 
other  ailments  which  are  due  to  rams 
and  dampness,  and  if  roup  breaks  ouc 
in  a  flock  before  winter  the  probability 
is  that  it  will  not  disappear  before  next 
summer,  and  one  half  the  fowls  will 
be  swept  away,  as  it  is  contagious.  The 
great  difficulty  of  handling  and  doctor- 
ing the  fowls  makes  any  attempt  at 
curing  them  very  expensive.  There  is 
one  substance  which  has  been  found  by 
experiment  to  destroy  the  germs  of 
,.Qup_which  is  air-slaked  lime.  The  ad- 
vantages of  its  li^e  is  that  it  is  cheap 
and  can  be  easily  applied  without 
handling  the  birds.  To  prepare  it  let 
the  stone-lime  slake  in  the  air,  and 
when  it  is  in  a  fine  condition  add  a  pint 
of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  a  bushel  of 
the  fine  lime,  being  careful  to  inti- 
mately mix  the  two  substances.  Crude 
carbolic  acid  can  be  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  about  fifty  cents  a  gallon,  and  is 
e  lually  as  good  as  the  refined  article 
for  the  purpose.  Twice  a  week  scatter 
the  air-slaked  lime  ana  carbolic  acid, 
after  mixing,  over  the  walls,  floors,  un- 
der the  roosts,  in  the  nests,  and  over 
the  yards.  First  scatter  it  over  the 
yards:  Fpade  or  plow  them,  and  then 
broadra.«!t  it  over  the  surface  again.  If 
a  case  of  roup  appears,  then  at  once 
remove  the  fowl  and  give  that  yard  a 


double  quantity  of  the  mlstur?  ef  add 
and  lime.  TH&  6bj<^ct  should  be  to  de- 
stroy the  germs  of  the  disease,  In  win- 
ter use  wooden  troughs,  and  clean  them 
every  day,  as  disea.se  is  usually  estab- 
lished through  the  drinking  water. 
Have  a  hospital,  which  should  be  kept 
clean  and  disinfected  in  the  same  man- 
ner, to  which  sick  birds  should  be  re- 
moved. A  pinch  of  chlorate  of  potash 
should  be  sprinkled  down  the  throat  of 
the  sick  fowl  twice  a  day,  and  if  it 
does  not  get  well  in  less  than  a  week, 
cut  off  its  head  and  burn  or  bury  the 
body.  Hoarse  breathing,  lumps  on  the 
face,  foul  odor  and  cough  are  indica- 
tions of  roup,  a  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  usually  being  also  noticed.  The 
lumps  on  the  face,  with  swollen  eyes, 
accompanied  with  a  very  foul  odor  to 
the  breath  of  the  sick  bird,  indicates 
roup  in  a  severe  form.  It  will  be  quite 
a  saving  of  time  and  labor,  as  well  as 
of  birds,  to  use  air-slaked  lime  even 
without  the  aid  of  carbolic  acid,  and 
one  cannot  begin  too  early  in  the 
season. 
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I.  X.  L.  Poultry  Yards,  nol.  Wyans.  Stock  and' 
eggs  for  bale.   Cir.  tree.      J.  Scholz,  Erie,  Pa.' 


SOME  POINTS  ON  GENERAL  MATTERS. 

One  of  our  readers  calls  attention  to 
an  error  in  a  previous  number  and  also 
makes  some,  inquiries  which  may  be  of 
assistance  to  manj'.    He  says: 

"I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  an 
error  in  my  article  which  appeared  in 
the  May  number,  page  28.  It  should 
be  the  orchard  contains  'four'  acres  in- 
stead of  'forty.' 

"What  per  cent,  of  chickens  are 
usually  females?  We  have  175  chickens 
and  are  raising  them  by  the.  'Poultry 
Keeper;'  52  of  these  chickens  being  two 
weeks  old.  Should  they  be  fed  once, 
twice,  or  three  times  a  day?  All  our 
chickens  have  free  range  and  nice 
meadows  to  run  in. 

"I  feed  a  mash  for  breakfast,  com- 
posed of  two-thirds  bran,  one-third 
cornmeal,  wheat  at  dinner  and  wheat 
for  supper,  but  they  have  such  a  good 
range  that  it  looks  to  me  like  the  din- 
ner mieal  could  be  left  off  at  least. 

"I  noticed,  a  few  years  ago,  a  figure - 
ment  of  the  cost  of  raising  a  chicken  to 
weigh  to  one  and  one-half  pounds,  also 
the  cost  of  raising  to  maturity.  The 
figurement  was  said  to  be  "Jacob."  Will 
you  please  publish  it  again? 

"I  send  a  sample  of  lime,  stone  rock, 
of  which  there  is  an  abundance  in  this 
country,  it  being  a  lime  stone  country. 
Is  this  a  good  grit  for  both  fowls  and 
chickens  or  either?  I  have  broken  it 
up  and  thrown  it  to  them  and  I  have 
noticed  they  would  pick  it  up  as  though 
it  were  wheat;  even,  the  small  chickens 
three  or  four  weeks  old  will  eat  it. 

"When  the  chicks  hatch  after  they  are 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  old  I 
take  them  off  to  feed  and  put  a  drop  of 
ointment  on  the  head,  under  each  wing 
and  around  the  vent.  This  ointment  is 
made  by  mixing  one  pounl  of  lard,  two 
ounces  sulphur  and  one-quarter  of  a 
pint  of  kerosene  oil.  Do  you  consider 
this  a  good  ointment?  If  not,  please 
give  me  a  good  one.  I  notice  that  some 
of  the  chicks  blister  under  their  wings, 
due  to  the  sulphur,  is  it  not?  It  occurs 
in  hot  weather." 

The  sexes  are  usually  about  equal. 
Three  times  a  day  is  often  enough  to 
feed  chicks  during  very  warm  weather. 
If  they  have  a  good  range  once  a  day 
will  answer  for  chicks  six  weeks  old. 

The  ma.sh  is  unnecessary  after  the 
chicks  begin  to  forage  as  they  can  se- 
cure all  they  desire. 

The  cost  of  a  chick  or  fowl  is  five 
cents  per  pound  of  chick.  This  means 
only  the  food,  not  labor,  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, etc. 

The  lime  rock  Is  excellent,  though 
any  hard,  sharp  grit  will  answer. 

The  anointing  of  the  heads  with  lard 
will  answer  as  well  a,s  a  mixture.  Never 
use.  kerosene  on  chicks  or  fowls.  It  is 
too  irritating  and  sometimes  kills  them. 


WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH  35  YEAfJS. 

John  Bennett,  Sunman,  Utipley  Cu..)  Ind. 

POULTRY  PRINTING  EXCLUSIVELY.  lO^of 
each,  cards,  en  velopesand'Uote  heads,  for  $1.  prepaid, 
bamplefree.   F.  van  Hoevenburg,  Ruby,  N.Y. 

P  C.  B.  LEGHORNS  A  SPECIALTY.  Also 
BLACK  LEGHORNS.     Choice  stock  for, 
sale.      J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


A.  P.  ALLEN,  Wesleyville,  Pa.,  Lt.  Brahmas. 

B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  White  L«fcfhorD9,  Silver  Spangied 
Hamburgs.       Poultry  supplies  at  low  rates. 

My  1899  breeding  stock  for  sale  at  a  bargain,  con- 
sisting of  8.  C.  B.-Leg  s,  B.  P.  U  ks,  and  S.  S.  HmbK  s. 
Also  young  stock.      A.  L.  GARY,  Lewis,  Ohio. 

BUFFS  ONLY.    Cochin   hens,  Leghorn 

cockerels  and  pullets;  Plymouth  Uoc  k  and  \\'v;in- 
dotte  cockerels.  $1  each.  Kck's  $1  per  l.i.  Circular 
free.     d.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville,  Va. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  seem  to  be  In  the 
lead  as  to  popularity,  being  lju.st  for  all  places  and 
purposes.  Thoroughbred  young  stock  at  reasonablB 
prices.     POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

THE  PERFECTED  INCUBATOR. -200  Eggs 

$2.5.00.  Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected 
Regulator  lor  any  incubator.  Two  cent  stamp  for 
circular.  H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass. 

YOUNG  CHICKS  JUST  HATCHED  FROMI 
Barred  Ply.  Rocks  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,. 
8c.  each.  Di.stance  no  objection.  8end  for  cir-- 
cular.   JOS.  D.  WILSON,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

MY  CORNISH  INDIANS  WERE  WINNERS 

at  West  Chester,  Mt.  Gretna,  Carlisle  andi 
Coatesville.  Circularfree. 

IRA  A.  WINEY,  East  Salem,  Pa. 

t  ID  A  SEND    FIVE   CENTS  OR 

t-,  U  tK.  L->  l\.  ^  STAMPS  FOR  100- PAGE 

Book  of  INCUBATORS  AND  BliOODERS  TO  J.L. 
CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  This  act 
IS  good  for  io.OO  part  pay  to;-  an  Kureka  Incubator.. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  AND  BRONZE  TUR- 

keys.  Ducks,  Geose,  White  (iuineas,  Indian  Games,. 
Lt.  Brahmas.  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.W.. 
Wyandottes.  Jjegs.  and  MInorcas.  Kygs  for  broilers. 
Cir.   D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  17,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


SHOWS  TO  OCCUR. 

Sept.  20th-22<l.— Mt.  Palatine,  Ills.,  Ma2- 
nolia  «range  Agricultural  l'"air.  J.  A.  Mc- 
Nabb,  Sec. 

Sept.  inth-21st,  Drjfleii.  N.  Y.  Pryden 
Asricultnral  Society.    J.  B.  \N  ilsim,  Sec, 


Golden  and  Silver  Sebrlghts,  Red  Pyle,  BIpc'x 
Rose  Combs,  Butf  Cochins,  Bantams,  S.  C.  White' 
Leghorns.  Barred,  White,  Butf  Rocks,  R.  C.  Bl.ic!r 
Minorcas,  Red  Caps,  I'errets,  Angora  and  Belgian 
Rabbits.  Cir.  B.  L.  Osborne,  Greene,  N.  Y.  Box  K» 

Buff  Ply.  Rocks  and  Buff  V/yandottes.  An- 
nual closing  out  sale  of  yeai-ling  breedei's.  Phenom- 
enal bargains.  They  have  a  WOltLD-KKNoWNlj;!)' 
REPUTATION  as  you  must  know.  Write, 

J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester,  N.  Y.  (BoxB). 
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year.   Send  for  free  sample  copy. 

GEO.  VV.  YOKIv  &  CO., 
lis  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


E 

$S.25f0$i.3S 

Four  Papers  and  Four  Books 

The  Farm  Pottltry,  Boston.  Jlas-!,  consists  of 
sixteen  large  pages  and  cover,  i.ssued  twice  a  month 
for  one  dollar  a  year.  It  is  edit<'d  by  A.  F.  Hunter, 
teaches  how  to  make  money  with  a  few  hens  and 
how  to  raise  poultry  and  eggs  for  iimrket,  beini;  a 
practical  poultry  raisers'  guide.  Address  as  above 
for  sample. 

A  Few  Hens.  Boston,  Ma.ss.,  conslsw  at  eight 
pagns,  monthly  for  twenty-tlve  cents  .i  year,  etilted 
by  M.  K.  Boyer.  It  is  devoted  to  every  btiuich.  of 
market  poultry  culture  and  Is  a"  boiled  down  "Join:- 
nal--saylng  in  as  few  words  as  imssible  what  isneces- 
^  ary---givinK  the  cream  and  not  the  skim  milko^ 
poultry  information.   Address  as  above  for  sam|>Ie^ 

I  THE  Inter-state  Poi'ltuvman-,  Tlflin,  0..six- 
teen  pages  and  cover,  monthly,  511  cents  per  year,  is 
conductel  by  oneof  t.ie  "  hustlers"  of  this  ago.  whieta 
Is  shown  by  its  enterprise.  It  has  also  a  I'et  Stoe* 
and  Woman's  Department,  and  Is  full  of  guoU  ckiaei 
for  all. 

The  Pocltry  Keeper,  twenty  pa^ex,  etiited  by 
I   P.  H.  Jacobs,  50  cents  per  year. 

Ii.i.rsTKATOB  No.  1,  Poultry  Houses,  Incnbatois, 
Brooders.  Coops,  etc.,  25  cents. 

It, 1. 1  [iTKAToR  No.  2.  Artmdal  Incubation,  Bjil«in|f 
Chicks,  Testing  Eggs,  etc.,  25  cents. 

Ii.i.f^THAToii  No.  Poultry  DiseaaeB,IJce,Gape» 
Motilting,  Kgg  Eating,  eto..  'ii  cents. 

lI.I.i  sTitATiiu  No.  4.  .Judging  Kowls,  Descrlp:.on  of 
Breeds.  Mating,  etc.,  25  cents. 

Think  of  it— the><0  four  poultry  pni  ors  one  .vei"- 
and  these  four  valual^lo  books  all  tt  po  .i;)aid  r<> 
'  any  address  lor  $125.  Address  Poultiy  iveeper  (  o- 
Parkesburg,  Pa. 


ROUP  IN  TURKEYS. 

We  receive  a  great  many  letters  in 
regard  to  roup  of  which  the  following, 
from  Santa  Rosa,  California,  will  an- 
swer as  one  among  them: 

"We  are  raising  a  number  of  turkeys 
this  year  and  several  of  them  have  the 
roup.  It  seems  to  be  in  a  mild  form, 
■fcut  so  far  the  remedies  used  seem  not 
to  imiprove  them.  If  you  know  of  any 
■<3ure  remedy  for  the  disease  we  would 


more  than  a  fowl  is  worth,  and  after  it 
has  passed  through  a  stage  of  illness  it 
may  never  again  be  worth  keeping. 

The  giving  of  a  few  doses  of  some 
medicine  and  expecting  a  bird  to  im- 
prove is  no  more  possible  than  with  a 
human  being.  "Sure  cures,"  turpen- 
tine, coal  oil,  etc.,  are  just  as  effica- 
cious with  a  human  being  as  with  a 
fowl,    yet  no   one  would   attempt  to 


GREATER  INTEREST  BY  FARMERS. 

Some  farmers  do  not  care  to  make  a 
specialty  of  poultry  to  the  exclusion  ot 
everything  else,  but  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  farm,  garden,  mill,  or  hundreds  of 
other  pursuits,  a  flock  from  a  dozen  to 
a  hundred  well-bred  fowls,  well  taken 
care  of,  can  be  made  to  yield  a  good 
many  dollars  in  a  year's  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  eggs— "fresh  laid"— and 


BRONZE  GOBBLER. 


like  to  see  it  in  the  columns  of  your 

"Valuable  paper." 

Roup  is  a  disease   that   cannot  be 

■cured  for  the  reason  that  as  it  comes 
Irom  germs  it  reappears  and  passes 
from  one  fowl  to  another,  existing  in 

-the    soil    or    is    transmitted    by  the 

.parents  to  the  progeny.  It  is  a  term 
Tised  to  cover  many  diseases,  and  em- 
hraces  diseases  that  require  a  careful 

•diagnosis  to  determine  their  character. 
It  never  pays  to  attempt  to  cure  roup 

-even  if  it  can  be  accomplished,  as  the 

•care  and  labor  required  is  sometimes 


effect  a  cure  of  a  person  with  a  con- 
tagious disea.se  by  giving  a  dose  of 
such  twice  a  day  for  a  week. 

The  only  sure  cure  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  disease  from  the  premises  by 
spraying  and  disinfecting,  and  then  to 
procure  birds  from  flocks  in  which  no 
disease  has  existed.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  suggest  remedies  but  they  only  en- 
tail time  and  labor.  It  is  well  to  put  a 
value  on  the  fowls  and  attempt  to  save 
them,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is 
simply  effort  thrown  away  without 
compensation. 


the  "spring  chicken"  that  ever  and 
anon  appears  upon  the  market,  besides 
the  pleasure,  so  hard  for  the  un- 
initiated to  understand,  of  caring  for 
the  fowls.  If  we  would  get  the  most 
money  for  our  fowls  we  must  look  well 
to  details,  and  by  so  doing  the  profit 
from  the  fowls  will  be  apparent.  Many 
persons  who  keep  poultry  are  unable 
to  state  how  much  has  been  received 
from  the  flock,  which  evinces  a  lack  of 
business  enterprise  and  care  on  their 
part. 
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[)(P[RIM[N1G  WIIH  IHE  HEN. 

The  Type  of  the  Layer— What  She  Does 
With  Her  Food. 

FOUR  GOOD  PULLETS. 

When  the  experiment  stations  were 
first  organized,  the  poultry  people  were 
Quick  to  call  for  help.  Most  feeding  ex- 
periments had  been  conducted  with 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  The  modest 
and  humble  hen  is  the  life  of  many  a 
farm,  and  it  seemed  no  more  than  fair 
that  she  should  have  her  share  of  ex- 
periment. Several  of  the  stations  have 
responded  nobly  to  this  call,  and  we 
are  beginning-  to  know  more  about  the 
manufacture  of  an  egg  than  we  ever 
did  before.  Some  excellent  work  has 
been  done  at  the  LTtah  Experiment  Sta- 
tion (Logan),  and  in  Bulletin  No.  CO, 
some  valuable  facts  and  figures  have 
been  collected.  The  pictures  we  print 
this  week  are  taken  from  tlais  bulletin^ 
and  they  will  be  useful  to  those  who 
want  to  select  the  egg  type  in  a  hen. 
These  pictures  are  not  designed  to 
show  typical  representation  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds.  They  are  only  four  pul- 
lets of  good  form  and  good  perform- 
ance. This  was  the  kind  of  stock  used 
in  the  experiment,  and  while  the  fan- 
ciers, probably,  would  not  give  them  a 
high  scoring,  the  practical  egg  man 
would,  probably,  select  them  as  good 
layers.  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
dairy  form  in  cows,  and  after  much 
observation  and  experiment,  experts 
are  practically  agreed  upon  the  shape 
of  the  cow  most  likely  to  do  well  at  the 
pail.  Observant  poultrymen  have,  we 
think,  also  agreed  upon  the  shape  of 
the  hen  most  likely  to  spend  a  large 
proportion  of  her  time  in  celebrating 
the  birth  of  an  egg.  A  small,  well- 
shaped  head,  with  bright  intelligent 
eyes,  rather  long,  slender  neck,  with 
upright,  sprightly  bearing,  are  usually 
found  in  a  good  layer,  without  regard 
to  the  breed. 

THE  LAYER  TYPE. 

The  Brown  Leghorn  pullet  shown  at 
Fig.  217  is  a  good  type  of  the  laying 
hen.  She  is  deep  from  the  leg  up  to 
the  back,  and  long  in  body  rather  than 
chunky.  The  tail  is  well  set,  rising 
nearly  upright  from  the  body.  Just 
back  of  the  wings  she  is  wide  and 
roomy.  She  usually  shows  good  length, 
in  proportion  to  her  size,  between  the 
base  of  the  neck  and  the  root  of  the 
tail,  following  in  one  sense,  the  typical 
form  of  the  best  dairy  cows.  The  crop 
is  usually  well  developed,  showing  good 
capacity  for  food;  as  a  rule,  a  good 
layer  has  a  large  proportion  of  breast 
meat.  This  is  not  fat  but  pure  muscle. 
This  excess  of  breast  meat  is  due,  we 
think,  to  the  nervous  action  of  the  lay- 
ing hen,  for  the  layer  is  usually  a 
quick-moving,  nervous,  high-strung 
bird.  The  Light  Brahmas,  as  a  breed, 
can  hardly  be  called  nervous;  yet,  in 
our  experience,  individuals  of  this 
breed  vary  greatly  in  their  restless  ac- 
tivity. Some  of  them  are  dull  and  slug- 
gish, inclined  to  sit  early  and  to  stay 
late;  others  are  active,  constantly 
walking  about,  and  these  are  usually 
inclined  to  be  the  best  layers.  We 
think  this  will  be  found  true  of  most 
breeds,  and  there  is  more  in  the  ner- 
vous character  of  the  hen  than  in  any 
shape  or  peculiar  physical  character- 
istics. 

These  four  pullets  all  gave  a  good 
account  of  themselves,  and  they  all 
show,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
shape  and  restlessness  of  the  laying 
hen.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  most 
poultrymen  who  spend  much  time  with 
their  flocks  can  pick  out  the  best  lay- 
ers. They  do  not  seem  to  do  this  by 
the  shape  of  the  hen,  but  more  by  her 
actions.  The  hen  does  not  look  so 
much  like  a  layer,  but  she  acts  the 
part.  She  is  up  early  and  late,  always 
at  work:  she  is  easily  frightened,  and 
shows  every  indication  of  activity  and 
high  nervous  energy.  Of  course,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  every  skittish  or 
flighty  hen  is  a  good  layer;  yet,  as  a 
rule,  the  robber  hens  in  any  flock  will 
be  the  thick,  chunky,  sluggish  birds, 
that  are  built  more  like  a  plow  horse 
than  like  a  trotter. 


FOOI>  AND  CARE. 

The  experiments  at  Utah  were  ciuite 
complicated  and  interesting.  The 
method  of  feeding  was  as  follows:  A 
warm  mash  was  fed  every  morning. 
This  consisted  of  two  parts  of  bran, 
one  part  ground  oats,  one  part  ground 
corn,  seasoned  with  a  little  salt  and  a 
small  amount  of  Cayenne  pepper. 
About  10  o'clock,  a  small  amount  of 
t;iair.  was  fed,  wheat  one  day  and  oats 
th'?  next.  Experime-.ls  were  conducted 
to  show  the  value  of  exercise  in  the 
hen.  This  exercise  was  induced  by 
throwing  the  grain  into  a  litter  o? 
straw  about  six  inches  deep.  In  the 
pens  where  no  exercise  was  desired,  the 
giain  was  fed  in  boxes.  In  the  late 
afte'rroon,  the  hens  were  fed  all  the 
wheat  they  would  eat  up  clean,  .n.nd 
three  times  a  week,  cut  bone  or  b'ltcher 
scraps  were  fed-  During  the  Winter, 
leaves  of  alfalfa  were  used  for  green 
food,  and  in  Summer,  green  alfalfa  and 
clover.  In  the  early  Spring,  part  of  tl;e 
yard  was  in  green  rye,  which  gave  a 
fair  pasture  Coal  ashes  were  ktot  in 
the  box  in  each  pen,  also  ground  oyster 
shell.  ^ 

Accurate  accounts  were  kept  or  the 
amount  of  food  consumed  by  these 
hens,  and  some  surprising  results  were 
obtained  in  this  way.  An  average  of 
five  pens  of  Brown  Leghorns  showed 
that  they  consumed  3.23  ounces  of  food 
per  day  for  each  fowl.  The  Light 
Brahmas  averaged  4.55  ounces  per  day 
for  each  fowl.  One  hundred  Leghorns, 
on  this  basis,  would  consume  20  pounds 
of  total  food,  while  100  Brahmas  con- 
sumed 28  1-2  pounds,  and  100  Plymouth 
Rocks  would  require  27  pounds.  It  was 
found  that,  when  a  hen  is  in  full  flow 
of  eggs,  she  consumes  considerably 
more  food  than  when  she  is  not  laying. 
The  Leghorns  averaged  in  weight 
about  3  1-2  pounds  each.  The  Brahmas 
averaged  something  over  7  pounds,  and 
the  Plymouth  Rocks  nearly  8,  the 
Brahmas  being  considerably  under  the 
standard  in  weight,  while  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  reached  more  than  the  average. 
EGG  COST  AND  WEIGHT. 

The  cost  of  food  varied  considerably. 
For  example,  one  pen  of  Brown  Leg- 
horns averaged  during  the  year  164-6 
eggs  per  hen.  The  cost  of  food  was 
60  1-2  cents,  each  hen  consumed  dur- 
ing the  year  70  1-5  pounds  of  total  food. 
The  best  pen  of  I,ight  Brahma  pullets 
laid  an  average  of  129  eggs  per  hen, 
each  hen  consuming  100  pounds  of  food, 
worth  82.9  cents.  The  cost  of  a  dozen 
Brown  Leghorn  eggs  was  4.4  cents,  and 
the  cost  of  a  dozen  of  the  Light 
Brahma  pullet  eggs  was  7.7  cents.  The 
following  table  will  show  what  food 
these  pulllets  consumed  during  the 
year: 


WO 


lbs.   lbs.   lbs.   lbs.    lbs.  lbs. 

Leghorn    8.2     32>/2     20.2     8.8       .4  1 

L    Brahma.. 16.8     43       26       1       12.2  7 

The  eggs  of  the  pen  of  Brown  Leg- 
horns which  gave  the  best  yield 
averaged  1.67  ounce  each;  a  dozen  eggs 
weighed  1.25  pound;  each  fowl,  during 
the  year,  laid  7.01  pounds  of  eggs, 
Avhich  cost  3.52  cents  per  pound.  The 
Light  Brahma  pullets  laid  much 
heavier  eggs.  They  averaged  2.07 
ounces  each;  a  dozen  of  their  eggs 
weighed  1.55  pound,  and  each  fowl 
averaged  16.69  pounds  of  eggs  during 
the  year,  at  a  cost  of  4-95  cents  per 
pound. 

KEEPING  OLD  HENS. 
The  experiments  indicate  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  keep  two  or  three-year-old 
hens.  In  every  case,  the  pullets  were 
far  ahead  of  their  older  sisters  in  egg 
production  and  profit.  This,  we  think, 
however,  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
settled  rule.  In  our  experience,  we  have 
f'aiiid  a  number  of  hens  which  have 
done  better  in  their  second  and  even 
third  year  as  pullets.  We  certainly  be- 
lieve, also,  that  for  breeding  stock,  the 
older  hens  are  much  better  than  pul- 
lets. We  think  it  pays  to  keep  the 
very  best  of  the  pullets  over  the  aver- 
age second  or  even  third  year  to  serve 
as  breeding  hens. 


An  effort  was  made  to  show  the  effect 
of  exercise  in  egg  production,  but  the 
results  are  not  conclusive;  in  fact,  one 
year  gave  one  result,  while  the  next 
year  gave  exactly  opposite  returns.  The 
experiment  has  not  been  finished,  as  it 
A\  ould  naturally  take  a  number  of 
years  to  obtain  anything  like  definite 
results.  The  figures,  however,  showing 
the  cost  of  feeding  a  hen  and  the  dif- 
ferent results  obtained  by  different 
breeds  and  different  individuals,  are 
very  valuable,  and  ought  to  be  very 
useful  to  all  practical  poultrymen  who 
wish  to  improve  their  stock.— Rural 
New  Yorker. 


GOBBLERS  AND  FERTILITY. 

A  gobbler  should  be  at  least  two 
years  old,  but  occasionally  a  young  one 
will  be  precocious  and  answer,  but  the 
strongest  young  turkeys  are  when  the 
gobbler  is  tv,-o  years  old.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  case: 

"I  have  taken  the  'Poultry  Keeper' 
since  January,  1899,  and  think  it  is  a 
great  help  to  poultrymen.  Last  fall  I 
bought  three  hen-turkeys;  they  were 
part  Bronze.  This  spring  I  took  them 
to  a  neighbor  who  had  a  cock  about 
three-quarters  Bronze.  In  about  a 
week  I  bought  a  pure-bred  Bronze  cock 
that  was  hardly  old  enough,  but  the 
minute  he  was  out  of  his  coop  he  went 
with  the  hens.  Now  these  three  hen- 
turkeys  laid  twenty-six  eggs  each  be- 
fore they  wanted  to  sit.  Of  the  seventy- 
eight  eggs  laid  seventy-three  hatched, 
three  of  the  eggs  were  broken,  one  was 
rotten  and  one  had  a  dead  turkey  in 
it.  One  of  the  hens  laid  fourteen  eggs 
in  fifteen  days.  It  is  quite  a  turkey 
story  but  it  is  positively  so.  I  have  not 
had  the  best  of  luck  in  raising  turkeys, 
and  want  to  know  if  it  has  any  effect 
on  the  hatching  by  having  the  hens 
with  two  p-obblers. 

"As  turkeys  often  die  with  indi- 
gestion would  not  a  small  amount  of 
pepsin,  genugreek.  and  golden-seal 
mixed  in  their  food  be  beneficial  to 
them?" 

It  is  difllcult  to  state  the  effect  of  the 
hens  being  with  two  gobblers,  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  first  one — the  old 
bird — was  the  sire  of  all  the  chicks. 
The  hatching  of  the  eggs  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned. 

Indigestion  will  not  be  cured  by  giv- 
ing drugs  of  any  kind.  It  is  usually 
the  result  of  too  much  food  and  noth- 
ing gives  such  excellent  results  as 
withholding  food  for  48  hours  and  then 
restricting  the  food.  If  turkeys  have 
a  range  they  will  usually  get  too  much 
rather  than  too  little  and  it  does  more 
harm  than  good  to  allow  other  food. 


CHEAPEST  WAY  TO  START. 

Whether  to  buy  fowls  or  eggs — that 
is  the  question.  The  "Ohio  Poultry 
Journal"  has  the  following  in  the  way 
of  advice: 

"The  cheapest  way  of  getting  started 
in  the  business  of  breeding  fine  poultry 
is  to  buy  eggs  and  hatch  them.  Ten  or 
a  dozen  chicks  are  often  produced  from 
a  sitting  of  eggs,  which  may  be  pur- 
chased for  less  than  the  cost  of  a 
single  first-class  fowl,  and  any  one  of 
the  chicks  is  worth  more  than  the  total 
outlay." 

Wp  do  not  agree  with  the  above.  The 
cheapest  mode  to  begin  with  pure 
breeds  is  to  buy  a  few  fowls  in  the  fall, 
as  prices  are  then  low,  and  have  them 
on  hand  ready  for  operations  in  the 
spring,  as  a  trio  of  fowls  will  lay  three 
or  four  hundred  eggs,  and  a  year'a 
time  will  be  gained  as  compared  with 
buying  eggs  in  the  spring. 

The  yards  of  breeders  are  now  full 
and  they  will  "thin  out  the  surplus" 
cheap.  It  will  be  a  good  investm.ent  ta 
buy  now  and  thus  save  money. 
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FEEDING  FOR  EGGS. 

FEEDIXG  THE  HENS  TO  SECUEE  FEETILE 
EGGS— FEEDIXG  MAY  PEEVE>'T  LAYING  — 
FAT  HENS  NOT  DESIEABLE— HOW  TO  FEED. 

Feeding  for  eggs  and  feeding  for  market 
are  different  processes.  We  will  not  discuss 
feeding  of  the  broilers  in  this  chapter,  for  the 
first  lesson  in  incubation  is  to  get  the  eggs. 
So  far  we  have  discussed  the  egg  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  business.  We  continue  the 
same  in  this  chapter.  Before  you  light  the 
lamp  of  your  incubator  we  wish  to  give  you  a 
good  start.  The  proper  feeding  of  the  hens 
bas  much  to  do  with  the  hatching  of  the  eggs. 
Mind  that  we  do  not  state  that  we  wish  to  in- 
form you  how  to  secure  eggs  (although  we  will 
do  so),  but  how  to  feed  for  fertile  eggs.  Unless 
you  have  fertile  eggs,  and  from  vigorous  fowls, 
you  might  as  well  use  stones. 

There  are  two  classes  of  persons  who  keep 
poultry  and  they  both  commit  mistakes.  The 
one  class  permits  the  birds  to  roost  in  the  tree 
tops,  exposed  to  the  weather,  with  no  food  ex- 
cept a  mess  of  corn  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
The  other  class  has  a  contempt  for  the  first, 
and  gives  the  hens  warm  quarters,  with 
food  three  times  a  day— often  with  feed  hop- 
pers Slled  -with  corn,  from  which  the  hens 
can  help  themselves.  The  second  class  is 
more  ignorant  than  the  first,  for  the  one  ex- 
poses the  fowls  from  habit  and  custom  handed 
down,  while  the  other  believes  that  the  more 
leed  the  more  eggs,  a  belief,  however,  which 
is  seldom  realized. 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  stated  that  a 
breed  which  excelled  as  an  egg  producer 
would  not  be  found  the  best  for  market,  and 
that  the  best  breed  for  market  would  not 
equal  some  other  breeds  as  layers.  We  now 
lay  down  another  proposition  wliich  we  de- 
sire yon  to  keep  in  view,  which  is  that  you 
must  not  feed  a  laying  hen  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  you  would  one  that  is  intended  for 
market.  When  a  hen  is  not  laying  eggs  the 
food  is  stored  up  as  fat  on  herbody,  and  when 
she  is  laying  eggs  they  enable  herto  appropri- 
ate a  large  share  of  the  food  to  egg  production. 
As  this  subject  is  one  to  which  we  particularly 
wish  the  reader  to  give  his  attention,  we  trust 
that  this  chapter,  which  we  consider  the  most 
valuable  in  the  book,  will  be  carefully  read 
and  studied.  Draw  a  line  between  a  laying 
hen  and  a  non-laying  hen.  Consider  them 
as  distinct  in  every  respect,  and  that  when 
you  go  out  to  feed  you  are  not  simply  "feed- 
ing the  hens,"  but  that  you  are  feeding  tor 
eggs,  and  particularly  fov  fertile  egcis. 

I-et  us  first  see  what  composes  the  eggs.  Of 
course  eggs  difier,  but  we  may  take  1,000 
grains  as  the  weight  of  an  average  egg.  It 
has  a  shell  and  the  shell  is  nearly  pure  lime. 
It  has  the  white  and  the  yolk  also.  All  these 
substances  are  produced  from  the  food.  ^^  e 
give  the  proportions  below  : 

The  white  (or  albumen)   600  grains. 

The  yolk  (or  fat)  300 

The  shell  (hme)   100  " 

1000  " 

The  white  of^  the  egg  contains  quite  a  num- 
ber of  suhstances,  of  which  ica/er  is  the  most 
i  mportant,  shown  as  follows  : 

AVater  84  percent. 

Albumen  12^  " 

Mineral  matter   i  " 

bugar'  fat,  etc.   2^^  '■ 

The  yolk  is  also  composed  of  several  sub- 
stances, mostly  oil  and  fat,  as  may  be  noticed 
as  follows  : 

Water   52  per  cent. 

Albumen..   ..  i 

Oil  and  fat    45  " 

Coloring  matter  1 

Mineral  matter   i  " 

Now,  if  we  take  the  whole  egg,  leaving  out 
the  shell  (which  is  100  grains),  the  propor- 
tions are  given  below  : 

Water...  650  grains. 

Albumen   So 

Oil  and  tat  135  ' 

Mineral  matter   q  " 

Sugar,  coloring  matter,  etc   26  '■ 

We  give  the  above  to  show  what  the  hen 
must  do  to  produce  an  egg.  As  an  egg  is 
composed  largely  of  water  she  must  have 
plenty  of  it,  or  she  cannot  produce  the  egg. 
She  cannot  get  something  from  nothing.  She 
must  also  have  mineral  matter  (lime)  with 
which  to  produce  the  shells  of  the  eggs  and 
also  the  bones  of  the  chicks,  and  as  albumen 
(the  substance  in  the  lean  meat,  cartilage, 
heart,  lungs,  intestines,  etc.,  of  the  embryo 
chick),  is  not  only  important,  but  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  hen  to  produce  than  any  other 
substance,  it  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
oil  and  fat  is  easily  procured  from  the  grains. 
It  is  tbis  surplus  of  oil  and  fat  that  is  given, 
and  not  enough  albumen  and  mineral  matter, 
which  induces  us  to  make  a  specialty  of  this 
chapter,  for  there  is  where  the  failure  of  the 
bens  rests— the  feeding  of  too  much  fat-pro- 


ducing food.  It  is  true  that  the  hen  requires 
a  large  share  of  such  food,  for  it  keeps  her 
warm  in  winter  and  gives  her  the  substance 
for  forming  the  yolk,  but  the  mistake  in  feed- 
ing is  that  poultrymen  do  not  draw  the  line 
when  feeding,  and  consequently  the  hen  re- 
ceives too  much  fat-forming  food  and  not 
enough  of  the  nitrogenous  ^albumen),  which 
is  detrimental  to  her  health  and  au  obstruc- 
tion to  laying.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  value  of  foods,  we  present  the  following 
proportions,  in  '100  pounds  of  food,  omitting 
fractions : 

Flesh  lbs.  Fat  lbs. 

Linseed  meal  28  42 

Middlings   18  59 

Bran    14  55 

Buckwheat  11  64 

Barley  10  65 

Corn   10  72 

Oats   12  59 

■Wheat    II  60 

Rye  ...   II  67 

Clover  Haj'  11  35 

Potatoes..'.   2  22 

Milk   ,  3  II 

Skimmed  Milk   3  6 

Beef  21  9 

Cabbage   3  9 

The  above  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  we  left 
out  fractious.  The  "fat"  includes  oils, 
starch,  etc.,  or  all  heat-producing  or  fat-form- 
ing substances.  Of  the  mineral  matter  (lime) 
we  give  the  following  as  the  proportions  in 
100  pounds  of  the  articles  named  : 

Linseed  meal   7  lbs. 

Cornmeal  ij^  '• 

Whent  <  iH  " 

Barlev.-   2  " 

Oats'.  .2^  " 

Wheat  Bran   6K  '• 

Clover  Hay   " 

The  hen,  it  will  be  noticed  from  the  above, 
must  eat  100  pounds  of  cornmeal  before  she 
can  derive  one  and  three-quarters  pounds  of 
lime,  but  she  has  to  eat  only  about  25  pounds 
of  bran,  linseed  meal  or  clover  hay  to  secure 
the  .same  propostion  of  lime.  In  order  to  get 
10  poands  of  flesh-forming  matter  from  corn 
she  must  also  consume  seven  times  as  much 
fat-forming  substance.  As  she  only  requires 
about  20  pounds  of  fat-formers  with  the  10 
pounds  of  flesh-formers  for  her  eggs,  she  will 
eat  50  pounds  more  fat-formers  in  the  corn 
than  she  requires.  What  will  be  the  result? 
She  will  become  too  fat  and  cease  to  lay.  What, 
then,  should  be  done?  Give  something  with 
the  corn  that  has  more  mineral  matter,  such 
as  bran  or  clover,  and  also  something  that 
has  less  fat  and  more  flesh,  such  as  beef.  This 
is  known  as  balancing  the  ration. 

In  feeding  the  hens  they  must  not  be  made 
too  fat.  We  allude  to  this  so  frequently  because 
it  is  just  what  a  large  majority  do.  They  feed 
corn  and  wheat  because  the  grains  are  easily 
procured  and  because  it  is  less  labor  to  do  so. 
Corn  and  wheat  will  not  produce  eggs  if  no 
other  food  is  given.  The  hens  may  lay  for 
awhile,  but  there  will  arrive  a  time  when 
they  will  cease  to  lay  and  they  will  cease  be- 
cause they  have  been  given  plenty  of  material 
for  producing  the  yolk  as  well  as  enough  to 
make  themselves  as  fat  as  seals,  but  they  will 
Iiave  drawn  on  their  surplus  store  of  mineral 
matter  and  nitrogen  in  their  bodies  until  the 
supply  ceases  and  they  are  enfeebled.  Their 
generative  organs  are  obstructed  with  fat,  the 
eggs  come  shelless,  or  as  double  yolks,  and 
tliey  lay  only  occasionally.  Eggs  from  such 
hens  do  not  hatch  and  are  useless  for  purposes 
of  incubation. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  a  fat  sow,  or  a  fat 
animal  of  any  kind  (that  is,  excessively  fat), 
is  what  is  termed  a  "  poor  breeder."  If  a  fat 
sow  has  pigs  they  are  usually  small  and  puny. 
The  same  occurs  with  hens.  Tlie  fat  hen  is  a 
"poor  breeder."  She  will  lay  but  few,  if 
any  eggs,  and  if  the  eggs  hatch,  which  is  not 
often  the  case,  the  chicks  die  in  a  short  time 
because  they  are  weak  and  puny,  although 
the  hens  that  laid  the  eggs  may  be  apparently 
healthy.  A  cock  that  is  very  fat  is  also 
clumsy  and  fails  to  be  serviceable,  frequently 
causing,  through  being  fat  and  clumsy,  injury 
to  the  hens,  as  their  Kpines  are  injured  and 
they  cannot  stand  on  their  legs.  Many  cases 
of  weak  legs  in  hens  seem  to  occur  from  no 
cause,  yet  it  is  due  to  the  cock  and  hens  being 
excessively  fat. 

We  may  also  call  attention  to  another  error 
in  feeding.  It  is  known  to  all  iarmers  that 
if  horses,  cows,  swine  and  sheep  were  fed  on 
grain  alone — no  ha.v,  no  variety— the  result 
would  be  disease  and  death.  The  animals 
would  be  (to  use  a  familiar  expressionl 
"burnt  up  with  corn."  Animals  must  have 
bulky  food  to  distend  the  stomach  and  to 
promote  digestions,  yet  with  a  knowledge  of 
these  facts  staring  them  in  the  face  farmers 
and  poultrymen  feed  nothing  but  grain  to 
their  hens,  compelling  them  to  literally 
"  burn  up,"  and  when  they  get  a  few  houi-s' 
liberty  they  rush  for  any  kind  of  bulky  food 
they  can    secure,   often    becoming  "crop 


bound  ■•■  byswallowing  pieces  of  rope,  old  rag, 
long,  dry  grass  or  some  other  substance,  which 
they  would  not  swallow  but  for  their  ci-aving 
for  bulky  food.  In  her  natural  state  the  hen 
eats  seeds,  grass  and  insects,  and  she  cannot 
thrive  on  a  diet  of  one  kind  of  food  only.  It 
may  be  an  easy  job  to  go  out  and  throw  some 
corn  in  the  hopper,  but  it  is  severe  on  the 
hens,  who  may  literally  starve  to  death  with 
corn  in  plenty  piled  up  before  them. 

To  get  leggs  in  winter  the  hens  must  be 
in  good  condition.  The  Leghorn  would 
die  if  it  was  kept  confined  in  a  poultry  house 
during  a  long  winter,  because  it  isof  an  active 
disposition,  and  idleness  would  soon  lead  to 
feather  pulling,  egg  eating,  etc..  and  in  fact 
egg  eating  occurs  as  much  because  the  hens 
are  not  given  perfect  egg-producing  food  as 
any  other  cause.  The  hens  must  be  kept  at 
worJ:.  This  is  easily  done  in  summer,  when 
the  hens  are  on  the  range,  but  bear  in  mind 
this  book  is  intended  to  teach  you  how  to  get 
eggs  in  uinter.  so  as  to  have  them  for  your  in- 
cubator. Here  are  then  presented  to  you  sev- 
eral propositions,  which  we  will  repeat,  as  fol- 
lows :  The  ration  must  be  balanced  :  the  hens 
must  have  balky  food  ;  they  must  be  kept  in 
exercise  and  they  must  not  be  over-fed  or 
made  too  fat. 

How  to  feed  the  hens  can  never  be  de- 
scribed on  paper.  Xo  two  flocks  of  hens  are 
alike,  nor  are  two  hens,  even  if  sisters,  alike. 
They  will  difter  in  appetite.  Like  human 
beings,  some  will  like  oue  kind  of  food  and 
some  other  kinds.  How  much  food  to  j^ive  a 
dozen  hens  cannot  be  stated,  because  they 
may  want  more  to-day  than  they  will  to-mor- 
row. The  hen  that  lays  an  egg  requires  more 
food  than  one  not  laying.  The  individuality 
of  each  hen  is  a  potent  factor  that  must  be 
considered  in  the  whole.  Well  might  it  be 
asked,  how  much  food  should  be  given  a  dozen 
persons  for  one  day?  It  cannot  be  answered, 
because  some  may  not  eat  meat,  others  will 
not  accept  potatoes,  and  tlie  articles  on  the 
table  may  be  too  much  of  some  kinds  and  not 
eno  ugh  of  others.  2so  man  eats  the  same 
quantity  every  day.  We  cannot  feed  by  a 
table  of  figures,  neither  for  the  family,  the 
animals  or  the  hens.  Everything  depends 
upon  the  conditions-  So  matter  how  much 
you  read  or  may  be  told,  you  will  have  much 
to  learn  by  observation  and  you  must  endeavor 
to  observe  each  member  of  the  flock. 

There  is  a  wa.v  to  feed,  however,  and  some- 
thing can  be  learned  from  reading.  First, 
separate  the  laying  hens  from  the  others. 
The  reason  for  so  doing  is  that  if  the  layers 
and  non-layers  are  together  the  non-layers 
will  become  excessively  fat  and  will  deprive 
the  layers  of  the  food  they  should  have.  If 
you  are  feeding  a  lot  of  hens  for  market  you 
may  feed  them  three  or  four  rimes  a  day,  but 
for  eggs  you  must  aim  to  so  feed  as  to  keep 
the  hens  busy  at  work  scratching.  Hens  for- 
market  need  not  scratch  at  all.  as  you  desire, 
them  to  fatten  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Keep  the  hens  at  work  by  having  leaves,, 
cut  straw,  dry  dirt  or  litter  of  any  kind  on 
the  floor  of  the  poultry  house,  and  have 
enough  of  it.  In  this  litter  scatter  the  whole- 
grain,  if  yon  so  prefer,  or  seeds,  and  make  the 
hens  work  for  it.  Xever  feed  the  hens  if 
they  will  network.  Make  them  scratch,  for 
for  upon  scratching  depends  their  health  and 
fertile  eggs. 

It  is  better  to  underfeed  than  to  overfeed. 
A  hen  should  go  away  from  her  meal  rather 
uungry  than  satisfied.  If  they  follow  you 
lor  more  food  and  always  appear  hungry,  it  is 
because  they  have  become  accustomed  to  de- 
pend on  you-  A  Brahma  hen  is  one  that  will 
always  appear  ready  to  eat.  and  will  eat  a 
large  quantity.  The  same  nia,v  be  said  ol  a 
Cochin  or  Plymouth  Eock,  and  if  given  all 
that  they  will  eat  they  will  soon  cease  to  lay. 

Never  feed  three  times  a  day.  It  is  fatal  to 
egg  production.  No  hens  wiil  scratch  and 
work  if  they  are  fed  so  frequently.  Always 
aim  to  regulate  the  food  by  the  weather.  A 
hen  needs  no  corn  in  summer.  If  on  a  good 
range  she  needs  no  food  at  all  except  what 
she  picks  up.  On  very  cold  days  in  winte.- a 
little  more  corn  may  be  given,  but  corn  and 
wheat  should  be  used  judiciously. 

"\"ary  the  food  as  much  as  possible.  Change 
from  corn  to  wheat  and  from  wheat  to  oats. 
I'se  millet  seed,  about  a  gill  a  day.  in  the  lit- 
ter, so  as  to  induce  the  hens  to  scratch.  Never 
leave  any  food  before  the  hens.  Wiien  you 
feed  them,  and  they  have  unfinished  their 
meal,  remove  all  that  is  uneaten.  Only  a  small 
quantity  need  be  given  at  a  time  until  you 
learn  about  what  proportions  to  give. 

The  way  to  feed  twenty-five  hens  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Cut  some  clover  hay  fine,  about  half- 
inch  lengths  (there  are  clover  cutters  made 
expressly  for  that  purpose),  and  pour  boiling 
water  over  it,  using  about  two  pounds  of 
clover.  Scald  it  in  a  tub,  not  too  much  water, 
and  do  it  at  night.  Throw  a  cover  ever  the  tub 
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antl  allow  it  to  remain  nutil  morning.  Early 
in  the  morning ponrenont;li  l)oiliiig  watcrover 
it  to  warm  it  xvell  ;  sprinkle  the  mess  witli 
a  qnart  of  bran  and  cornmeal  (pint  ofea(-h) 
and  feed  it  warm  to  the  hens  in  long  troughs, 
so  that  each  lien  can  come  up  and  eat  You 
will  tlien  tind  out  how  much  they  wMU  eat  at 
a  meal  ;  so  the  next  morning  give  them  only 
lidlf  lis  tiinrli  as  you  think  they  will  eat.  You 
cannot  go  Ijy  any  rule,  l>ut  must  do  it  and 
learn.  Every  other  day  insteail  of  the  clover 
give  a  mess  of  cut  bone  and  meat  (cut  with  a 
bone  cutter),  allowing  a  pound  of  the  cut  bono 
to  sixteen  hens,  or  an  ounce  per  hen.  When 
yon  leave  throw  a  gill  of  millet  seed  in  the  lit- 
ter, scattered.  At  noon  go  out  and  throw  a  gill 
of  millet  seed  iu  the  litter  again.  It  will  be  all 
that  is  necessary  for  a  noon  meal.  At  night 
give  all  they  will  eat.  dimply  fill  tlie  troughs 
sind  wlien  the  hens  walk  away  remove  all 
that  remains  over.  This  niglit  meal  should 
be  corn  one  night,  oats  the  next,  then  ground 
grain,  then  wheat  and  then  corn  again.  The 
ground  grain  should  consist  of  three  parts 
bran,  three  parts  cornmeal  and  one  part  lin- 
seed meal,  made  dry,  crumbly,  with  just 
enongli  water  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Never 
feed  sloppy  food  to  liens. 

If  the  hens  begin  to  lay  extra  large  eggs,  or 
eggs  with  shells,  it  indicates  tliat  you  are 
overfeeding  them  and  must  reduce  tlie  food. 
Give  water  so  as  to  have  it  warm,  (i-ive 
pounded  china,  ground  Hint,  oyster  shells  or 
grit  at  all  times.  A  box  of  cliarcoal  may  be 
kept  always  before  them. 

The  non-laying  hens,  if  too  fat.  must  bo 
separated  from  the  others,  and  fed  only  once 
in  two  days  for  a  week,  and  then  once  a  day 
on  lean  meat,  allowing  one  ounce  of  meat  for 
each  hen.  Make  them  scratch  as  much  as 
possible  so  as  to  become  reduced  in  flesh. 

One  male  with  fifteen  liens  will  not  be  dis- 
proportionate. The  male  fertilizes  sevei'al 
eggs  at  a  single  mating.  If  preferred,  the 
male  may  remain  with  the  hens  all  the  time. 
He  will  be  useless  if  he  becomes  too  fat.  Never 
beep  two  males  together.  They  will  fight 
and  quarrel  and  one  will  keep  the  other 
under  subjugation,  thus  rendering  him  un- 
serviceable. 

b  Weigh  all  food  and  weigh  the  hens  once  a 
week  (or  some  of  them),  keeping  a  record.  If 
they  seem  to  increase  in  weight  reduce  the 
food. 

R('inemhi'r,  it  is  better  to  underfeed  than  over- 
feed.   Upon  this  admonition  depends  fertil- 
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BRAN  FOR  POULTRY. 

Bran  is  excellent  for  poultry,  and  one 
point  in  favor  of  bran  Is  that  it  con- 
tains a  much  larg-er  proportion  of  lime 
than  any  other  cheap  food  derived  from 
grain,  and  as  the  shells  of  eggs  are 
composed  of  lime  it  is  essential  that 
food  rich  in  lime  be  provided.  It  may 
be  urged  that  the  use  of  oyster-shells 
will  provide  lime,  but  it  will  be  found 
that  it  is  the  lime  in  the  food  that  is 
most  serviceable,  because  it  is  in  a 
form  that  can  be  better  digested  and 
assimilated  than  carbonate,  of  lime. 
•Clover  is  also  rich  in  lime,  and  when  a 
mass  of  cut  clover  and  bran  is  given 
the  fowls  they  will  need  no  oyster- 
shells  or  other  mineral  matter  as  a 
source  from  which  to  provide  lime  for 
the  shells  of  eggs.  Do  not  forget  that 
in  summer,  however,  the  use  of  all 
kinds  of  foods  should  be  used  with 
judgment.  If  the  hens  have  a  free 
range  give  no  food  at  all  as  long  as 
'they  are  laying,  but  if  they  begin  to 
fall  off  let  bran  be  a  leading  ingredient 
of  the  foods  allowed.  In  winter  the 
bran  and  clover  is  even  more  essential, 
as  the  fowls  cannot  then  secure  green 
'food  on  the  range. 


A  PROFESSORS  ADVICE. 

What  is  Known  About  Poultry  at  the 
Denver  Board  of  Trade. 

We  have  before  us  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Report  of  the  Poultry  Industry 
of  Colorado,"  by  B.  L.  Winchel,  pre- 
pared for  and  issued  by  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of 
Trade.  This  pamphlet  was  issued,  no 
doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an 
interest  in  poultry  culture,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  calculated  to  do  the 
industry  a  great  injury.  It  is  filled 
with  statistics  which  are  only  vague 
estimates,  and  concludes  with  an 
imaginative  idea  of  the  profits  to  be 
derived  from  a  three-hundred-hen 
plant,  which  by  its  allurements  may 
cause  numbers  without  qualifications 
other  than  their  zeal  to  embark  in  the 
enterprise,  with  the  inevitable  result  of 
disappointment  and  failure. 

"For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be 
attracted  by  the  pleasures  of  poultry 
culture,"  says  this  report,  "we  will  en- 
deavor to  give  an  idea  of  the  profits 
accruing  from  a  well  managed  plant, 
properly  equipped  with  modern  ap- 
pliances and  having  a  capacity  for 
three  hundred  hens  and  their  product. 
Where  no  eggs  are  marketed,  but  all 
set  and  their  product  sold  as  live  or 
dressed  poultry,  or  both,  a  yield  of  14-1 
eggs  per  hen  per  year  would  not  be  a 
large  estimate.  This  would  make  a 
total  of  4.3,200  eggs.  If  only  half  of 
them  hatched,  one  would  have  claimed 
21,600  chickens.  A  common,  mongrel, 
whimsical,  barnyard  hen,  neglected,  de- 
spised, scarcely  permitted  to  gain  her 
living  as  best  she  may,  will  raise  70 
per  cent,  of  her  brood.  A  pure-bred 
hen,  properly  fed  and  housed,  will  do 
better.  But  science  will  do  still  better. 
Suppose  science,  however,  succeeds  in 
raising  only  50  per  cent.,  or  one-half 
of  the  hatch,  to  the  marketable  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  weeks,  one  would 
have  10.800  chickens,  which,  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  40  centS'  each,  would  yield 
an  income  of  $4,320.  The  operating  ex- 
penses of  such  a  plant  would  not  exceed 
$l,.50O.  Fruit  trees  could  be  planted  in 
the  pens  to  give  shade.  Such  trees,  en- 
I'iched  by  manure  from  the  old  and 
growing  stock,  would  yield  fruit  of  the 
finest  quality,  the  sale  of  which  would 
materially  lessen,  if  it  did  not  pay,  the 
entire  running  expenses  of  the  plant. 

"No  horticulturalist  would  need  pre- 
scribe a  remedy  for  the  extermination 
of  bugs  and  worms  from  trees  so  pro- 
tected, for  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
such  pests  would  ever  get  within  bi- 
nocular distance  of  a  tree. 

"The  care  of  lO.SOO  chickens  may  seem 
a  big  responsibility  to  the  uninitiated, 
yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  only 
a  small  portion  of  that  number  would 
be  on  hand  at  any  one  time,  and  none 
need  be  kept  longer  than  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  weeks.  It  is  less  than 
thirty  chickens  per  day.  and  the  entire 
product  could  be  disposed  of  to  one  or 
two  of  Denver's  leading  hotels." 

Without  going  into  details,  we  will 
take  the  net  profit  as  above  estimated, 
which  would  be  $2,.S20  on  the  product 
of  three  hundred  hens,  or  a  profit  of 
?'fl.40  per  year  on  each  hen,  and  then 
"fruit  trees  could  be  planted  in  the 
pens,  the  sale  of  which  might  pay  the 
entire  running  expenses,"  leaving  all 
profit,  or  .$14.40  per  hen  per  year.  Ye 
gnds!  And  this  is  not  a  "fancy"  report, 
either. 

Take  the  following  practical  report 
from  a  correspondent  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  which  show.s  a  fair  aver- 
age profit,  and  compare  facts  with  fic- 
tion, and  it  will  be  readily  seen  wherein 
Mr.  Winchel's  report  is  misleading: 

"My  farm  comprises  SG  acres. 
Favorite  breeds  are  the  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leg- 
horn and  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs. 
I  keep  150  fowls  in  five  building.s,  the 
largest  of  which  is  100x13  feet,  and  con- 
tains eight  pens.  Fifteen  Leghorns  or 
twelve  Plymouth  Rocks  are  kept  in 
each  pen.  The  building  is  5  feet  at  the 
south  side,  7  feet  at  the  north  side. 


boarder!  with  rough  lumber,  lined  with 
tarred  paper,  and  covered  with  roofing 
paper  on  the  outside.  The  roof  is 
shmgled.  There  is  one  window  every 
12  feet  on  the  south  side,  and  the  fioor 
IS  of  earth.  I  use  small  baskets  for 
nests.  The  roosts  are  above  a  platform 
two  feet  from  the  floor.  The  troughs 
are  in  an  alley  outside  the  pen  so 
placed  that  the  hens  can  reach  through 
and  get  the  food. 

"The  hens  are  fed  twice  a  day  on  a 
variety  of  food.  All  the  grain  is  given 
m  straw  and  forces  them  to  exercise 
Among  special  foods  are  green  bone 
cut  fine  twice  a  week,  one  ounce  to 
each  fowl,  cut  clover,  hay  scalded  and 
mixed  with  bran.  Last  winter  I  fed 
sugar  beets  with  good  results.  For 
getting  winter  eggs  the  great  point  is 
to  make  the  hens  lay  by  October,  feed 
them  a  variety  of  food,  and  always 
keep  them  warm  and  busy.  Last  year's 
total  receipts  were  $500  and  net  profit 
about  $265." 

A  pamphlet  containing  reports  of  the 
practical  breeders  of  Colorado  would 
be  of  substantial  and  lasting  benefit  to 
the  poultry  industry  in  that  State. 
"There's  millions  in  it"  does  more  harm 
than  real  facts.— Southern  Fancier. 

We  do  not  know  anything  of  Mr. 
Winchel,  but  presume  that  he  was  hon- 
est in  his  report.  He  is  no  doubt  an 
enthusiast.  He  takes  300  hens,  makes 
them  lay  144  eggs  each,  and  hatches 
one-half  of  the  eggs.  It  seems  plausible 
enough— on  paper.  But  he  makes  no 
allowance  for  sick  hens,  hens  that  die, 
overfat  hens  and  other  drawbacks.  He 
keeps  30O  hens  a  year  and  raises  over 
10,000  chicks  for  less  than  15  cents  each 
— for  feed,  labor,  wear  and  tear  of 
plant,  oil,  etc.  He  could  barely  pay  for 
the  labor  of  experienced  men  out  of  the 
$1,500. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  the  labor  cost 
which  cuts  into  the  profits.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  figure  on  the  feed  but  men 
who  can  take  300  hens,  get  43,200  eggs, 
hatch  21,600  chicks,  and  send  10,S00  to 
market  cannot  be  hired  at  "twenty 
dollars  a  month  and  found."  We  are 
sure  that  they  cannot  be  "found." 

THE  FAULT  OF  OVERFEEDING. 

One  of  the  causes  assigned  by  those 
who  feed  several  times  a  day  is  that 
the  birds  are  always  hungry,  and  im- 
mediately run  to  the  attendant  for 
more  as  soon  as  he  puts  in  an  appear- 
ance. This  is  a  habit  on  the  part  of 
the  fowls.  They  are  not  at  all  hungry 
on  such  occasions,  but  have  learned  to 
look  to  their  owner  for  everything  they 
receive,  consequently  they  will  always 
run  to  him  when  he  appears.  Such 
hens  seldom  lay  as  many  eggs  as  they 
should,  are  usually  very  fat,  and  cost 
more  for  feed  than  they  deserve.  The 
way  to  treat  them  is  to  scatter  a  table- 
spoonful  of  millet  seed  for  them  to 
scratch.  The  seeds  being  small,  and 
being  delicacies  to  all  fowls,  will  be 
highly  relished,  and  the  hens  will  work 
industriously  for  them,  thus  taking 
exercise  as  well  as  keeping  themselves 
in  better  laying  condition.  The  greatest 
inducement  to  overfeeding  is  to  find  the 
hens  hungry,  but  it  is  best  not  to  be 
deceived  by  appearance. 


FILTHY  WATER. 

When  the  hens  are  compelled  to  drink 
wherever  they  can  find  water,  they  will 
sometimes  resort  to  the  liquid  that 
flows  from  the  manure  heap,  which 
causes  disease.  Water  is  just  as  essen- 
tial as  food,  as  the  egg  is  composed  al- 
most wholly  of  water,  in  comparison 
withi  other  substances.  The.  heavily 
feathered  breeds  suffer  severely  in  the 
summer  if  they  are  deprived  of  fresh 
water,  and  a  lack  of  it  is  often  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  them  from  laying. 
Water  is  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  a 
trough  filled  with  it  should  always  be 
placed  where  the  fowls  can  have  free 
access  to  it. 
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THE  FREE  RANGE  DELUSION. 

Editor  Branday,  of  the  "Practical 
Poultryman,"  takes  issue  with  us  on 
the  matter  of  free  range.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  him  do  so  as  discussion 
brings  out  many  points  that  perhaps 
may  not  be  noticed  at  times,  and  as 
the  article  of  Mr.  Branday  may  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers  we  give  it  be- 
low, following  with  our  reply.  He  says: 

"The  editor  of  the  'Poultry  Keeper' 
is  a  'free  range'  man  from  the  bottom 
up  and  a  strong  advocate  of  the  short 
feed  theory,  hence  we  are  not  surprised 
that  he  advises  one.  of  his  readers  to 
quit  feeding  his  hens  because  'there  is 
ample  food  in  summer  on  the  range.' 
Yes,  if  it  is  the  right  kind  of  range;  and 
why  not  in  winter  as  well?  If  the 
range  includes  an  open  corn  crib,  a  few 
hog  troughs  and  enough  grain  bins  be- 
sides a  swing  around  to  the  cabbage 
cellar  hens  will  do  well  on  it  both  in 
winter  and  summer.  If  hens  on  a  farm 
range  have  the  run  of  the  garden,  oat 
field,  bam  floor,  and  kitchen,  besides 
sharing  the  food  of  every  other  animal 
on  the  farm  of  course  they  need  noth- 
ing more.  At  the  same  time  they  will 
lay  eggs  in  fe-nce  corners,  under  build- 
ings, in  among  the  berry  bushes — in 
fact  the  farm  will  be  nearly  seeded 
down  with  them.  Some  will  be  found, 
of  course,  and  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  cost  anything  in  the  way  of  feed 
and  care  is  sometimes  offered  as  an 
apology  for  letting  the  others  go  to 
waste..  Up-to-date  poultrymen  do  not  . 
run  their  plants  with  a  loose  hand  and 
expect  the  best  results,  but  on  the  con- 
trary keep  a  hand  on  every  part  of  the 
business. 

Farmers  who  give  their  fowls  the 
run  of  a  half  dozen  buildings  "all  out 
doors"  seldom  stop  to  realize  the  loss 
they  sustain  by  the  failure  to  find  the 
eggs  laid  or  not  finding  them<  until  they 
are  spoiled.  Ask  any  expert  egg  buyer 
who  goes  from  house  to  house  in  the 
country,  I  care  not  if  he  goes  every 
week,  if  he  ever  finds  spoiled  eggs.  He 
will  tell  you  that  he  often  finds  half  a 
dozen  in  a  panfull  brought  out  by  the 
"woman  of  the  house,  which  have  passed 
the  days  of  their  youth  and  are  no 
longer  "fresJi  eggs." 

It  is  a  common  thing  on  a  farm  to 
uncover  nests  full  of  eggs  in  the  barn 
during  the  winter  where  hens  have  laid 
during  the  fall  and  no  one  found  the 
eggs  until  the  hay  or  straw  was  fed 
out  in  the  winter.  A  man  who  is  not 
willing  to  keep  his  hens  in  reasonable 
comfort  under  ordinary  confinement 
"had  better  give  up  the  business.  It  is 
a  noticeable  fact  that  the  man  who 
turns  his  hens  out  to  shift  for  them- 
selves in  summer  is  the  same  man  who 
lets  them  shift  for  themselves  in  win- 
ter. Consequently  free  range  in  the 
summer  is  a  blessing  to  them  and  they 
return  thanks  in  the  form  of  a  few 
penny  eggs  in  summer,  after  a  winter 
of  idleness. 

The  plea  that  hens  get  too  fat  if  con- 
fined during  the  summer  is  simply  an 
admission  of  laziness  or  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  owner.  A  careful  poul- 
tryman can  regulate  feed  and  exercise 
so  as  to  keep  his  hens  in  better  condi- 
tion where  under  full  control  than 
when  at  full  liberty. 

"The  idea  that  a  hen  at  liberty  will 
not  overeat  must  be  modified  to  fit 
circumstances,  for  if  a  hen  or  chick  is 
given  free  access  to  corn  or  other  fat- 
tening food  it  will  get  overfat  about  as 
quickly  as  one  in  a  yard. 

"The  statemient  that  'every  hen  dies 
a  .debtor'  originated  on  the  farm  where 
the  hen  does  not  get  credit  for  her 
work  because  free  range  results  in  a 
scattered  and  wasted  product. 

"It  is  much  as  a  woman  said  re- 
cently, she  had  no  idea  how  many  eggs 
her  hens  could  lay  until  she  shut  them 
up  for  a  time.  While  admitting  that  it 
is  easier  to  keep  hens  011  free  range  we 
believe  thrat  hens  may  be  kept  in  a  good 
condition  and  a  greater  profit  with  a 
reasonaible  expenditure  of  labor  if  con- 
fined in  spacious  quarters." 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  we  would 
not  advise  the  use  of  the  range  if  it 
is  "not  the  right  kind  of  a  range,"  We 


have  not  yet  suggested  that  one  should 
use  the  great  Sahara  Desert,  and  it  is 
supposable  that  one  will  at  least  look 
at  the  range  to  know  if  it  fulfills  ex- 
pectations. Tbe  question,  "Wby  not 
in  winter  as  well,"  is  not  applicable, 
as  the  term  "range,"  as  applied  to 
poultry  implies  a  luxuriant  grass  plot. 
Every  reader  understands  that  much 
without  being  informed  of  our  mean- 
ing. We  must  attribute  to  each  reader 
common  sense. 

The  fact  that  the  editor  combines  the 
range  with  the  corn  crib,  horse  trough, 
etc.,  demonstrates  that  he  does  not 
fairly  discuss  the  question.  We  really 
do  not  believe  in  free  range  as  much 
as  in  keeping  fowls  in  confinement,  but 
we  have  years  ago  discovered  that  it  is 
not  the  man  who  allows  his  fowls  to 
roost  on  the  tree  limbs  who  deserves 
censure  but  the  one  who  stuffs  and 
pampers  his  birds  until  they  become 
unprofitable. 

When  fowls  are  confined  they  must 
depend  upon  the  judgment  of  their 
owner.  If  he  is  experienced,  like  Editor 
Branday,  all  will  be  well,  but  on  the 
range  the  fowls  control  themselves. 
The    reader   who    is   not  experienced 


the  same  amount  every  day. 
/  Yes,  any  hen  will  overeat  if  on  a 
range  at  times,  but  she  must  work  first 
to  get  it.  We  did  not  state  that  a  hen 
ate  corn  on  a  range;  in  fact,  we  advise 
a  range  to  get  away  from  the  corn.  We 
W'Ould  be  foolish  to  advise  free  range 
around  a  corn  crib. 

One  must  feed  according  to  circum- 
stances, notice  the  range,  be  goverened 
by  the  seasons,  and  use  judgment.  In 
winter  the  range  will  not  answer.  In 
summer  the  hens  need  nothing  for  they 
will  have  an  abundance  if  on  grass,  as 
they  get  insects,  seeds,  bulky  food,  ex- 
ercise, grit,  pure  air,  and  are  happier 
and  more  contented.  Our  advice  is  to 
the  inexperienced  and  to  the  great  ma- 
jority that  pin  their  faith  on  corn  a-nd 
wheat — and  nothing  else. 


NEVER  WAIT  FOR  RESULTS. 

It  takes  some  farmers  a  long  time  to 
find  out  that  they  expend  a  large  sum 
on  experiments  that  should  not  be 
made,  while  they  refuse  to  experiment 
when  it  should  be  done.  One  of  the 
favorite  experiments  practised  on 
nearly  all  the  farms  is  that  of  keeping 
hens  and  pullets  for  several  months 
with   the   expectation   that   they  will 
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reads  "feed,"  "feed,"  "feed,"  until  he 
learns  nothing  else,  and  his  birds  are 
surfeited  three  times  a  day.  He  gets  a 
new  breed,  with  the  same  results,  and 
then  frantically  appeals  to  know  which 
is  the  "best  breed  for  eggs,"  when  all  the 
time  he  has  been  feeding,  feeding  and 
feeding,  until  the  birds  will  not  even 
make  an  effort  or  a  scratch. 

He  advises  a  free  range  in  summer 
because  the  hens  will  then  work  and 
keep  in  good  condition.  Each  bird  is 
independent  and  is  not  interfered  with 
by  others.  On  the  range  the  fowl  se- 
lects the  kinds  of  foods  and  there  are 
but  few  hens  that  do  not  fill  their  crops 
several  times  a  day,  but  not  of  con- 
centrated, heat-producing  corn,  with 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
nearly  to  100  degrees. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  get  the  eggs 
from  hens  on  a  range  as  when  they 
are  confined.  A  range  does  not  neces- 
sarily include  a  barnyard.  A  poultry 
house  in  an  orchard  will  answer.  There 
will  not  be  half  the  loss  as  from  fat 
hens  sitting  down  in  a  yard  and  suf- 
fering with  heat,  dyspepsia,  and,  we 
might  add — inanimation. 

When  we  state  that  hens  will  get  too 
fat  when  confined  it  is  not  correct  that 
we  imply  laziness  or  carelessness  to  the 
owner.  On  the  contrary  we  find  such 
hens  in  the  yards  of  the  careful  more 
than  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that  some 
poultrj-men  can  regulate  the  food  but 
the  large  majority  are  not  capable  of 
so  doing.  It  requires  a  knowledge  of 
the  breed  and  the  individuals  to  do  so. 
A  dozen  hens,  all  full  sisters,  will  not 
eat  alike,  nor  will  any  single  hen  eat 


soon  begin  to  lay,  and  such  fowls  are- 
thus  carried  over  for  two  or  three, 
months,  only  to  be  sold  in  disgust  at  a 
time  when  they  bring  but  little  in  the 
market.  When  a  dozen  hens  compose- 
a  fiock,  and  but  few  eggs  are  secured, 
it  is  easily  known  which  hens  are  the 
layers,  as  the  red  combs  will  indicate 
the  profitable  ones.  If  the  combs  are 
shriveled,  and  have  no  color,  it  is  safe 
to  look  for  no  eggs  for  quite  a  time. 
To  keep  such  hens  with  the  belief  that 
they  will  soon  help  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  is  to  incur  unnecessary  ex- 
pense, learing  out  the  fact  that  the  un- 
profitable hens  will  become  so  deeply 
indebted  to  their  owner  that  they  can- 
not in  the  future  remunerate  him  for 
their  support. 

The  best  time  to  sell  the  hens  is 
when  they  stop  laying  in  the  winter, 
as  the  stock  left  will  then  be  more- 
profitable,  while  less  labor  will  be  neces- 
sary and  more  room  will  be  afforded 
the  layers.  A  few  hens  that  are  laying 
will  give  a  profit  which  the  larger 
flock  will  not  do  if  the  layers  must  sup- 
port the  whole  number.  In  winter  the 
rule  should  be  to  keep  no  unprofitable- 
hens,  as  room  at  that  season  is  too  val- 
uable to  be  occupied  by  idle  fowls. 


LATE  PULLETS. 

Now  that  the  cold  weather  is  nearly- 
here,  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  any 
of  the  late  pullets  laying  before  spring. 
If  they  did  not  grow  and  reach  the  lay- 
ing condition  while  the  season  was 
moderately  warm  they  will  not  do  so- 
now,  it  is  usually  the  case  that  when 
pullets  do  not  begin  as  late  as  Novem- 
ber they  will  not  begin  until  earlj^ 
spring.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to- 
dispose  of  the  fat  pullets  and  thus  re- 
duce expenses,  as  it  does  not  pay  to- 
feed  them  in  order  to  hold  them  until 
eggs  begin  to  sell  at  higher  prices.  By 
so  doing,  more  room  will  be  afforded  to 
laying  hens,  and  less  labor  of  manage- 
ment during  the  cold  weather  will  be, 
tbe-  result.. 
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A  PARTNERSHIP. 

"U'hen  capital  is  procured  and  labor 
must  be  given  it  becomes  a  nice  point 
to  settle  what  should  be  allowed  each 
party.  A  case  to  be  considered  is  the 
following  which  is  referred  to  us  for  an 
opinion,  though  we  are  certainly 
capable  of  error.  Here  is  the  proposal 
for  both  parties: 

"My  wife  has  again  subscribed  for 
the  'Poultry  Keeper'  and  again  I  come 
to  you  •^^■ith  another  problem.  I  have 
a  friend  who  would  like  to  see  me  in 
the  poultry  business  on  a  larger  scale 
and  has  in  line  an  eleven  acre  farm  35 
miles  from  Pittsburg  which  he  can  buy 
for  $600.  This  farm  slopes  to  the  south- 
east, has  a  dwelling  house,  a  stable, 
and  three  poultry  houses  that  will  ac- 
commodate about  fifteen  fowls  each. 
Now,  we  will  say  that  A.  (our  friend) 
owns  the  farm  and  lays  out  $400  more 
to  building  up  the  plant  as  the  growth 
and  success  of  the  poultry  business  de- 
mands, making  his  total  investment 
about  .noOO.  B.  (myself)  owns  all  the 
poultry  and  keeps  it  bred  up  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection,  and  keep  all  that 
myself  and  wife  can  handle.  I  buy  all 
the  grain,  but  raise  all  the  green  food 
for  the  poultry  on  the  farm.  I  will  also 
keep  a  cow,  a  couple  of  pigs,  and  per- 
haps a  horse,  and  will  raise  all  the  food 
I  can  for  my  own  table.  I  forgot  to  say 
there  are  ten  or  twelve  bearing  apple 
trees  and  twenty  plum  trees  on  this 
farm.  Now,  what  per  cent,  should  A. 
receive  on  every  dollar's  worth  of  pro- 
duce sold?  On  the  other  hand  if  A. 
only  furnishes  the  farm  and  B.  builds 
portable  buildings  for  the  stock,  what 
per  cent,  should  A.  receive?" 

If  A.  hag  the  farm,  puts  in  $400,  and 
the  total  (value  of  farm  and  money)  is 
$1,000,  he  is  simply  entitled  to  interest 
and  that  portion  of  the  profits  repre- 
sented by  his  capital.  Now,  what  ia 
that  proportion  of  the  profits  due  him? 
We  can  settle  that  point  by  looking  at 
the  labor  side,  and  here  it  is: 

If  B.  is  a  laborer,  and  earns  $600  a 
year,  he  represents  the  interest  on  $10,- 
000  at  6  per  cent.  He  gets  $600  every 
year,  just  the  same  as  $600  represents 
110.000  loaned  by  a  bank.  In  fact,  if  a 
man  goes  to  a  bank,  gets  $10,000,  and 
pay  $6(»0  interest,  he  simply  pays  the 
wages  of  the  capital,  and  if  a  man 
earns  $600  a  year  he  is  worth  a  capital 
■of  $10,OCtO  a  year  to  his  family,  so  you 
may  style  it  wages  or  interest,  as  you 
like. 

Suppose  that  A.  has  $1,000  in  the  busi- 
ness but  does  no  work.  He  is  entitled 
to  the  wages  (interest)  of  the  capital, 
which  is  $60.  Suppose  B.  and  his  wife 
work  300  days  in  the  year  at  $2  per  day. 
'The.y  have  then  received  $600,  repre- 
senting a  capital  of  $10,000.  B.  has 
therefore  ten  times  as  much  invested 
as  A.  If  there  is  a  profit  of  $2,000  per 
year  it  should  be  divided  as  follows:  B. 
gets  $6hO  of  the  $2,000  as  his  wages.  A. 
gets  %0  interest.  There  is  then  $1,360 
left,  to  be  divided  into  eleven  part.-? 
($1,100  invested  for  A.  and  B.),  of  which 

A.  gets  $123  and  seven-elevenths,  and 

B.  gets  $1,236  and  four-elevenths.  The 
total  for  A.  being  $183  and  seven- 
elevenths,  and  for  B.  $1,836  and  four- 

■elevenths. 

We  give  the  above  as  a  just  settle- 
ment for  capitalist  and  laborer,  but  of 
course  we  do  not  suppose  that  the 
parties  v.iU  so  agree.  The  main  point 
in  ev-iy  enterprise  is  the  labor.  If  a 
man  goes  to  a  bank,  borrows  $10,000, 
and  pays  $600  interest,  he  does  not  give 
the  bank  any  of  the  profit,  because  he 
has  paid  the  bank  wages  for  the 
money.  It  is  the  bank's  money  and  he 
simply  returns  it  when  he  is  done  with 


it.  True,  there  is  responsibility,  as  A. 
might  lose  the  money  or  be  robbed,  but 
so  might  B.'s  family  lose  him  by  death, 
and  thus  lose  $600  a  year  (not  $600  only), 
for  he  represents  to  his  family  a  capital 
of  $10,000  because  he  brings  in  $600  a 
year. 

We  trust  that  we  have  at  least  given 
our  friends  a  basis  upon  which  to 
agree. 

HOW  TO  DRESS  AND  SHIP  POULTRY. 

Ponltry  should  be  kept  witliont  food  2-1 
honrs.  Full  crops  injure  the  appearance  and 
are  liable  to  sour,  and,  when  this  does  occur, 
correspondingly  lower  prices  must  be  accepted 
than  obtainable  for  choice  stock.  Never  kill 
Xionltry  by  wringing  the  neck. 

Chickens — Kill  by  bleeding  in  the  month 
or  opening  the  veins  of  tlie  neck  ;  hang  by 
the  feet  until  properly  bled.  Leave  head  and 
feet  on  and  do  not  remove  intestines  or  crop. 
Scalded  chickens  sell  best  to  home  trade  and 
dry-picked  best  to  shippere,  so  that  either 
mannerof  dressing  will  do  if  properly  exe- 
cuted. For  scalding  chickens,  the  water 
should  be  as  near  the  boiling  point  as  possi- 
ble, without  boiling.  Pick  the  legs  dry  before 
scalding  ;  hold  by  the  head  and  legs  and  im- 
merse and  lift  up  and  dowu  three  times.  If 
the  head  is  immersed  it  tnrns  the  colorof  the 
comb  and  gives  the  eggs  a  shrunken  appear- 
ance, which  leads  buyers  to  think  the  fowl 
has  been  sick.  The  feathers  and  pin-feathers 
sliould  then  be  removed  immediately,  very 
cleanly,  and  without  breaking  the  skiu  ; 
then  "plnmp"  by  dipping  ten  seconds  in 
water,  nearly  or  quite  boiling  hot,  and  then 
immediately  into  cold  water;  hang  in  a  cool 
place  until  the  animal  heat  is  entirely  out. 
To  dry  pick  chickens  properly  the  work 
should  be  done  while  the  chickens  are  bleed- 
ing ;  do  not  wait  and  let  the  bodies  get  cold. 
Pry  picking  is  much  more  easily  done  while 
the  bodies  are  warm.  Be  careful  and  do  not 
break  or  tear  the  skin. 

Turkeys. — Observe  the  same  instructionsas 
given  for  preparing  chickens,  but  always  dry 
pick-  Dressed  tnrkeys,  when  dry-picked,  al- 
ways sell  best  and  command  better  prices 
than  scalded  lots,  as  the  appearance  is 
brighter  and  more  attractive.  Endeavor  to 
market  all  old  and  heavy  gobblers  before 
January  1st,  as  after  the  holidays  the  demand 
is  for  small,  round,  fat  hen  turkeys,  only  old 
"  Toms"  being  sold  at  a  discount  to  canners- 

Ducks  and  Geese. — Should  be  scalded  in  the 
same  temperature  of  water  as  for  other  kinds 
of  poultry,  but  it  requires  more  time  for  the 
water  to  penetrate  and  loosen  the  feathei-s- 
Some  parties  advise,  after  scalding,  to  wrap 
them  in  a  blanket  for  the  purpose  of  steam- 
ing, but  they  must  not  be  left  io  this  condi- 
tion long  enough  to  cook  the  fle.sh.  Do  not 
undertake  to  dry  pick  geese  or  ducks  just  be- 
fore killing  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
feathers,  as  it  causes  the  skin  to  become  very 
much  inflamed  and  it  is  a  great  injury  to  the 
sale.  Do  not  pick  the  feathers  off  the  head  ; 
leave  the  feathers  on  for  tsvo  or  three  inches 
on  the  neck.  Do  not  singe  the  bodies  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  any  down  or  hair,  or  the 
heat  from  the  flame  will  give  them  an  oily  or 
unsightly  appearance.  After  they  are  picked 
clean  tliey  should  be  held  in  scalding  water 
al)out  ten  seconds  for  the  purpose  of  plump- 
ing, and  then  rinsed  otfin  clean,  cold  water. 
Fat,  heavy  stock  is  always  preferred. 

Before  packing  and  shipping  poultry 
should  be  tlioroughly  diy  and  cobl.bnt  not 
frozen  ;  the  animal  heat  sliould  be  entirely 
out  of  the  body.  Pack  in  boxes  or  barrels 
(boxes  holding  100  to  '200  pounds  arc  prefer- 
able), and  pack  snugly.  Straighten  out  the 
bodies  and  legs  so  that  they  will  not  arrive  very 
much  hent  and  twisted  and  out  of  shape.  Fill 
the  packages  as  full  :is  possible,  to  prevent 
moving  about  on  the  way.  Barrels  answer  bet- 


tor for  chickens  and  ducks  than  for  turkeys 
and  geese.  AVhen  convenient,  avoid  putting 
more  than  one  kind  in  a  package;  mark  kiml 
and  weight  of  each  description  on  the  pack- 
age, and  mark  shipping  directions  plainly  on 
the  cover. 


RATTLING  IN  THE  THROAT. 

A  reader  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  has  a 
flock  which  is  sick  and  which  is  giving 
him  considerable  trouble.  He  describeg 
the  symptoms  and  states  how  they  act, 
as  follows: 

"I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  the 
'Poultry  Keeper'  for  some  time  and  it 
has  benefited  me  very  much.  I  have 
had  a  few  birds  lately  that  have  been 
sick  and  I  cannot  find  out  the  trouble. 
I  will  tell  you  how  they  act  and  if  you 
can  tell  me  what  it  is  I  should  consider 
it  a  great  favor.  They  stand  around 
and  stare  at  me  with  their  eyes  open. 
Their  craw  is  full  of  soft  food,  their 
head  is  red,  and  very  feverish.  Their 
droppings  are  tinted  with  a  yellow- 
matter  and  they  have  a  rattle  in  their 
throats  when  they  breathe.  I  try  to 
treat  them  but  they  all  die,  and  their 
craws  never  get  empty.  I  feed  a  morn- 
ing mash  of  bran,  cornmeal.  and 
pounded  charcoal:  at  night  I  feed 
wheat  and  oats.  The  house  is  cleaned 
twice  every  week.  It  has  a  good  tin 
roof  and  board  floors.  Will  you  please 
tell  me  the  cause,  what  it  is,  and  how 
to  prevent  and  cure,  as  I  have  two  sick 
now?  I  would  thank  you  for  it  as  I 
consider  your  paper  the  very  best  and 
could  not  get  along  without  it." 

Living,  perhaps,  where  the  area  of 
ground  is  restricted,  and  taking  pride 
in  his  flock,  he  has  no  doubt  fed  them 
liberally,  the  food  being  bran,  cornmeal 
and  charcoal,  the  hens  being  so  fed 
during  warm  weather,  and  have  be- 
come very  fat. 

Indigestion  results  from  a  constant 
supply  of  grain  food  and  no  variety. 
Fowls  must  have  some  kind  of  bulky 
food.  Grass  in  summer,  or  finely  cut 
clover  hay  in  winter,  is  essential.  They 
also  reo.uire  meat,  potatoes,  and  even 
a  change  of  grain,  when  grain  is  the 
chief  diet.  The  rattling  in  the  throat 
seems  to  be  a  diflficulty  with  fat  fowls 
than  with  those  not  highly  fed,  being 
sometimes  due  to  a  fungus  growth  in 
the  throat,  and  peculiar  to  delicate  or 
fat  birds.  When  fowls  have  indigestion 
their  crops  may  remain  full,  they  have 
no  desire  to  exercise,  and  they  are  not 
profitable  as  layers.  The  best  remedy 
is  to  withhold  all  food  for  48  hours, 
give  a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  nux 
vomica  in  a  gallon  of  the  drinking 
water  for  a  week,  and  after  the  48 
hours  expires  give  no  food  but  once  a 
day,  using  an  ounce  of  lean  meat  for 
each  hen,  for  a  week,  then  give  two 
meals  a  day.  A  small  quantity  of  mil- 
let seed  should  be  scattered  in  Utter  to 
induce  themi  to  scratch  and  sharp 
gravel  should  be  within  reach.  For  the 
rattling  of  the  throat  burn  a  mixture 
of  four  parts  wood-tar  and  one  part 
coal-tar  until  a  heavy  vapor  fills  the 
house,  every  night,  until  the  fowls  are 
relieved. 

HAYSEEDS  FOR  POULTRY. 

• 

The  best  litter  in  the  poultry  house 
is  the  refuse  from  the  hay-loft.  Hay- 
seeds are  regarded  as  invigorating,  but 
the  benefit  derived  from  them  is  due  to 
the  work  induced  by  the  seeds.  A  flock 
of  hens  will  scratch  and  work  all  day 
in  litter  from  the  hay-loft,  as  the  seeds 
are  a  complete  change  for  them.  Being 
small,  and  covered  with  the  leaves  and 
dust,  the  hens  must  work  to  get  them. 
The  leaves  from  clover  hay  will  also 
be  relished,  and  are  among  the  best 
foods  that  can  be  supplied  in  winter. 
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SELLING  THE  PRODUCTS. 

Dressing  and  Shipping  Poultry— The  Mar- 
ket Never  OverSt  eked  with  the 
•  Best  '—When  to  SeM. 

With  so  many  poultry  farms  springing  up 
it  is  feared  that  there  will  be  an  over-produc- 
tion of  poultry,  and  that  the  market  will  be 
■overstocked  To  those  who  entertain  such 
'fears  we  will  state  that  such  a  result  has  hap- 
pened every  year.  We  never  visit  a  market 
'that  is  not  overstocked.  But  with  what  kind 
of  stock  ?  "NVe  have  seen  piles  of  carcasses 
that  were  unfit  to  be  carried  home  by  consum- 
ers, not  that  they  were  ever  decomposed,  but 
because  the  birds  were  scraggy  specimens  of 
their  kind.  We  have  never  seen  the  market 
over  stocked  with  choice  fowls,  however,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  good  stock  in  the 
market  at  all  seasons.  The  increase  of  popu- 
lation keeps  pace  with  production.  Fifty 
years  ago  shoes  were  clieaper  than  at  the  pres- 

•  ent  day.  yet  we  had  no  machinery  for  making 
shoes.  "We  have  bought  heavy  turkeys  for 
fifty  cents  each,  spring  chickens  for  ten  cents 
each,  with  eggs  at  six  cents  per  dozen,  and 
the  farmers  did  not  complain  of  the  prices. 
To-day  the  farmers  would  be  discouraged  over 
such  an  outlook.  There  never  has  been  a 
time  when  purchasers  would  not  pay  a  little 
more  than  the  market  price  for  a  choice  arti- 

■  cle.  and  the  market  has  never  yet  been  ovei^ 
stocked  with  the  best. 

Greater  loss  results  from  the  manner  in 
■which  poultry  is  dressed  and  shipped  to  mar- 
ket than  can  be  estimated,  as  no  comparison 
can  be  made  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge 

M)f  facts;  but  an  inspection  of  the  stock  in  the 
markets  of  the  large  cities  would  educate  the 
farmer  who  sliould  endeavor  to  seek  informa- 
tion in  that  direction  in  regard  to  how  to  se- 
cure better  prices.     The  quality  of  dressed 

,  poultry  that  is  daily  sent  to  market  in  an  un- 

•  salable  condition  is  enormons:  and  not  only  is 

■  an  injury  done  to  the  farmer  himself  who  is 
"'thus  careless  in  the  matter,  but  the  prices  of 

other  articles  are  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 

•  etfected  in  consequence. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  there  is  a  de- 
pression in  prices  caused  by  a  desire  to  reduce 
the  number  of  fowls  in  the  flocks.  As  long  as 
the  laying  hens  are  producing  eggs  they  are 
retained  because  they  are  profitable:  but  when 
"the  supply  of  eggs  falls  off,  the  hens  are  sold 
without  delay.  This  usually  occni-s  in  the 
-late  summer  months  when  the  markets  are 
said  to  be  overstocked  and  the  large  supply 
■keeps  prices  down.  There  is  no  way  to  avoid 
this  annual  influx  of  surplus  stock,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  educate  the  people  on  the  sub- 
ject: but  there  is  a  way  to  secure  better  prices 
by  those  who  are  well  informed  if  they  will 
aim  to  do  so. 

It  may  be  stated  that  under  all  conditions 
whether  the  market  has  a  full  supply  or  not 
there  is  a  demand  for  something  better  than 
t  he  market  contains.  Hotels  and  restaurants 
may  be  satisfied  with  ordinary  grades,  but 
there  are  customei-s  who  are  willing  to  pay  a 
high  Drice  for  a  choice  article.  If  the  farmer 
who  is  about  to  reduce  his  flock  to  a  minimum 
will  take  suflBcient  time  to  get  the  fowls  in 
proper  condition  for  market  he  can  add  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  to  their  value. 

Before  determining  to  ship  poultry  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  place  the  fowls  in  a  small 
yard  (not  coops),  and  feed  them  foar  times  a 
day.  giving  grain  plentifully,  and  allowing  a 
variety  of  food.  In  about  two  weeks  a  bird 
can  be  made  to  add  two  pounds  to  its  weight, 
if  'it  is  of  large  frame,  and  will  sell  for  five 
cents  per  pound  more  than  regular  market 
prices.  If  the  bird  weighs  eight  pounds  it  will 
have  gained  in  value  from  twenty-five  to 
■forty  cents,  according  to  the  extra  price  ob- 
tained, as  well  as  the  value  for  increased 
weight,  thus  giving  a  large  profit  for  the  time 
■used  in  fattening. 

The  poultry  market  has  a  choice  at  all  sea- 
sons. The  kinds  of  poultry  that  are  in  de- 
mand ef.rly  in  the  year  drop  later  on.  There 
■are  changes  occurring  every  month.  But 
these  pecnliarities  of  the  market  are  advan- 
tage'ous  to  the  farmer  in  giving  him  greater 
opportunities. 

Starting  in  with  each  year  the  term  "spring 
chicken"  is  used  to  denote  a  large  chicken, 
from 'five  to  sis  pounds  iper  pair.  Much  of 
that  kind  of  stock  is  the  frozen  surplus  of  the 
previous  fall.  January,  1S95.  the  Xew  York 
market  showed  prices  for  spring  chickens  to 
he  fi-om  14  to  16  cents  per  pound  dressed,  the 
prices  gradually  falling  to  12  cents.  The  first 
week  in  February  the  term  ''broilers"  was 
Tised,  prices  starting  in  at  2.5  cents  per  pound. 
Teaching  40  cents  in  March,  4.5  in  April,  cul- 
minating totop  price — oocents— in  May.when 
a  decrease  began.  July  found  them  still  high 
as  20  cents  per  pound  for  large  ones.  In 
March,  April  and  May  the  small  sizes  sell 
best,  but  after  that  time  the  laiige  sizes  o 


the  front.  A  broiler  is  a  chicken  that  would 
weigh  about  a  pound  and  a  half. 

The  term  "spring  chicken"  means  in  the 
summer  and  fall  something  difterent  from  the 
winter  spring  chickens.  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  have  a  "spring"  chicken  in  Janu- 
ary, yet  they  are  quoted.  The  summer  spring 
chickens  are  those  chicks  hatched  too  late  to 
be  sold  as  broilere.  But  that  it  pays  to  hatch 
them  late  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  August 
2.S  cents  per  pound  was  the  price  quoted,  and 
September,  October,  Xovemberand  December 
found  as  much  as  20  cents  per  pound  being 
paid  for  them.  However,  only  choice  stock 
brought  such  figures.  The  prices  for  some 
grades  were  as  low  as  14  cents  per  pound.  It 
is  policy  for  the  farmers  to  produce  only  the 
choice  and  fancy  kinds. 

Capons  are  seldom  quoted  Ijefore  January. 
They  seem  to  keep  by  the  side  of  the  broilers, 
beginning  with  about  20  cents  pei  pound, 
dressed,  in  January,  reaching  25  cents  in 
April  and  May  for  choice  and  large  stock. 
After  May  they  seem  to  be  but  in  little  de- 
mand, or  if  in  demand  they  are  not  quoted. 
The  reason  is  that  choice  capons  should  be  a 
year  old.  and  as  but  very  few  persons  batch 
chickens  for  capons  late  in  the  season,  there 
are  but  tew,  if  any,  ready  for  market  during 
the  summer  months.  Xo  doubt  they  are  al- 
ways salable  if  marketed. 

Another  luxury  for  a  short  time  is  the 
"spring  duck"  or  "green  duck"  as  it  is  also 
termed.  It  has  its  "boom"  about  May  1st,  at 
which  time  last  year  the  price  was  3.5  cents 
per  pound,  but  in  two  weeks  tlie  price  had 
dropped  to  25  cents,  and  by  the  first  of  June 
it  was  down  to  20  cents.  The  high  prices  for 
green  ducks  do  not  hold  for  more  than  about 
two  weeks,  but  to  compensate  for  this  short 
term,  prices  were  seldom  lower  than  IS  cents 
the  balance  of  the  year.  Only  the  highest 
quotations  are  given,  and  lower  prices  for 
s  tock  not  the  best  were,  of  course,  also  paid. 

Current  wholesale  quotations  for  eggs  in 
New  York  markets  average  20  cents  for  the 
entire  year.  .January  and  February  are  the 
best  early  months,  when  prices  are  sometimes 
2S  and  30  cents  for  "strictly  choice."  But 
when  March  comes  in  prices  get  down  to  16 
cents  per  dozen.  May  and  June  are  the  low- 
est months,  11  cents  beingsometimes  reached. 
They  go  a  cent  higher  in  Jcly,  hold  the  same 
in  August  and  begin  to  rise  in  September, 
reaching  the  highest  limit  in  December.  It 
may  he  mentioned,  however,  that  eggs  sell 
much  higher  than  the  prices  quoted  as  whole- 
sale contracts  between  private  parties  for 
assorted  fresh  eggs  being  sometimes  10  and  12 
cents  per  dozen  higher.  The  majority  of 
eggs  sent  to  market  in  bulk,  however,  sell  at 
from  four  to  six  cents  per  dozen  less  than  the 
quotations.  Only  those  known  to  be  strictly 
fresh  bring  extra  prices. 

There  is  a  time  when  adult  fowls  bring  the 
best  prices.  Dressed  fowls  (hens)  bring  higher 
prices  in  July  than  in  June,  or  during  the 
balance  of  the  year,  but  July  is  exceeded  by 
May  and  the  preceding  months,  April  being 
the  month  of  highest  prices.  To  ship  old 
roosters  to  market  is  almost  equivalent  to 
throwing  them  away,  as  they  seldom  bring 
over  six  cents  per  pound,  and  all  adult  roos- 
ters are  denominated  as  "old."  There  is  al- 
ways a  difterence  of  from  two  to  five  cents  per 
pound  in  favorof  dressed  fowls  over  those  that 
are  shipped  alive. 

It  is  useless  to  ship  live  fowls  during  very 
cold  weather,  or  when  crowded  in  coops  in 
July,  as  the  loss  will  be  serious.  The  little 
broilers  can  be  only  shipped  dressed,  as  they 
would  perish  of  cold  on  the  journey  to  mar- 
ket. As  a  rule  old  ducks  and  geese  are  sold 
alive  oftener  than  dressed.  Geese  will  find  a 
ready  sale  among  the  Hebrews.  Those  who 
will  keep  themselves  well  informed  regarding 
the  Hebrew  festivities,  festivals  and  holidays 
will  know  when  best  to  sell  geese,  but  that 
class  of  buyers  will  take  only  the  live  fowls. 

Turkeys  are  more  salable  in  Xovember, 
December  and  .January  than  at  other  times. 
Fii-st  come  turkeys,  in  the  rotation  followed 
by  broilers  and  capous,and  next  spring  ducks. 
The  highest  prices  for  the  balance  of  the  year 
after  the  spring  ducks,  or  r-ather  with  them 
until  December,  are  paid  for  the  spring  chick- 
ens, better  known  as  "roasting  chickens,"  or 
"roasters."  which  should  not  exceed  three 
pounds  each  in  weight.  Large  fowls  (except- 
ing capons)  do  not  sell  as  readily  as  those 
that  are  smaller.  A  pair  of  chickens  welsh- 
ing not  over  five  pounds  each  will  sell  quicker 
at  a  cent  or  more  per  pound  than  a  single  fowl 
weighing  nine  or  ten  pounds.  The  best  rule 
is  to  watch  and  follow  the  market. 


When  tvro  Partridge  Cochin  pullets 
are  so  near  alike  as  to  be  indistinguish- 
able, with,  no  cuts  on  any  section  that 
are  equal  to  half  a  point  each  ho-w  are 
they  to  be  scored  to  avoid  100  points? 


HOW  THE  HEN  HATCHES. 

The  "Southern  Fancier"  calls  atten- 
tion of  an  article  taken  from  the 
"Colorado  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Jour- 
nal," ■which  is  certainly  the  richest 
thing  that  ever  appeared  in  a  poultry 
journal.  It  is  -worth  placing  before  our 
readers.    The  "Journal"  saj's: 

"People  have  an  idea  that  the  hen 
sits  on  the  eggs  for  a  certain  time,  and 
■when  the  time  comes  for  hatching  the 
chicks  burst  forth.  There  never  was  a 
greater  mistake.  The  chick  until  lib- 
erated from  the  shell  by  outside  aid,  ig 
as  incapable  of  motion  as  if  it  formed 
a  solid  with  the  egg,  which  it  nearly 
does.  Tou  might  as  well  enclose  a  man 
in  an  iron  boiler,  and  tell  him  to  get 
out  of  the  shell  -without  help.  The 
chick  grows  on  the  inside  of  the  shell, 
until  at  last  the  excrescence  on  the 
point  of  the  beak  of  the  bird  presses 
against  the  shell,  and  bursts  up  a  very 
small  scale.  Of  course,  ■when  it  does 
this,  it.  at  the  time  'breaks  in  that 
spot,'  the  inside  skin  of  the  egg.  This 
admits  the  air.  In  a  short  time  it 
breathes  and  gets  strength  to  cry 
loudly.  The  hen  then  sets  to  work  to 
liberate  it;  she  brings  it  forth  under 
the  feathers  of  the  crop,  and,  support- 
ing it  between  the  breast  bone  and  the 
nest,  begins  the  work  of  setting  it  free. 
She  hitches  the  point  of  her  beak  into 
the  hole  formed  by  the  raising  of  the 
scale  by  the  chick's  beak,  and  breaks 
away  the  egg  skin  or  shell  all  around 
the  greatest  diameter  of  the  egg.  The 
joint  effects  of  the  hen  ■without  and  the 
chicken  within  then  liberate  the 
prisoner,  and  he  struggles  into  exist- 
ence and  gets  dry  under  the  feathers 
and  the  natural  heat  of  the  hen." 

The  description  of  how  the  hen  gets 
the  chick  out  of  the  shell  is  good  and  it 
must  be  trj-ing  to  the  hen  to  hatch  a 
dozen  chicks  in  that  manner.  When 
she  gets  the  "point  of  her  beak  in  the 
hole"  no  doubt  she  is  extra  careful. 

But  somehow  or  other  we  have  seen 
several  hundred  chicks  in  an  incubator, 
all  hatching  at  once,  and  not  a  hen  in 
sight,  and  yet  the  incubator  did  not 
support  a  single  egg  between  the  breast 
bone  and  nest  or  put  its  beak  into  any 
holes. 

Verily  we  must  conclude  that  the 
editor  of  the  "Journal"  was  not  in 
earnest  in  the  above. 

EGGS  BY  WEIGHT. 

"An  Act  to  further  amend  the  weight 
and  measures  Act  of  Canada,"  has;been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Parliament 
designed  to  fix  the  weight  at  which  eggs- 
shall  be  sold  in  the  Dominion.  It  pro- 
vides that  "unless  otherwise  agreed 
upon  between  the  buyer  and  seller,  eggs 
shall  be  sold  by  weight,  and  the  weight 
equivalent  to  a  dozen  shall  be  a  pound 
and  a-half,"  w-hich  is  equal  to  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  "long  hundred,"  which  is 
ten  dozen,  as  demanded  by  the  British 
market.  At  present,  says  The  Kansas 
City  Packer,  eggs  are  usually  bought 
bv  the  dozen  as  they  come  to  hand, 
and  only  these  which  are  up  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  British  market  in  size,  are 
sent  there,  which  leaves  the  smaller 
eggs  to  be  used  at  home  or  to  be  sent 
to  the  mining  or  Canadian  markets. 
While  an  Act  of  Parliament  cannot  be 
expected  to  enlarge  a  hen's  egg  mold, 
the  pronosed  law  will,  if  carried  out, 
induce  poultry  keepers  to  do  away  with 
hens  and  breeds  of  hens  that  lay  small 
eggs,  and  keep  only  those  for  egg  pro- 
duction which  shell  out  the  proper 
sized  hen  fruit.  The  author  of  the  bill 
referred  to  said:  "The  bill  is  not  in- 
tended to  interfere  ■v\-ith  the  sale  of 
eggs  by  the  farmers  to  egg  dealers,  but 
to  regulate  the  sale  of  eggs  bought  at  a 
distance,  as  there  is  often  difficulty  in 
deciding  -^^-hat  a  dozen  of  eggs  means. 
This  bill  defines  the  standard  as  between 
local  dealers  and  dealers  at  a  distance 
in  this  countrj'.  biit  principally  in  the 
British  market," 
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on  the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readei-s,  but  respectfully  ask 
that  all  articles  be  short  and  concise.  Write 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  address 
all  correspondence  in  relation  to  articles,  or 
manuscripts  for  publication  to  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
Editor,   Hamnionton,  N.  J. 

Communications  toThe  Poultry  Keeper. 
on  business  must  be  addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Comp.'VNy, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


The  Blooming-ton  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  its  eighth  annual  show  Dec. 
11  to  16,  1899,  inclusive. 

Our  g'ood  friend,  Branday,  imagines 
that  a  free  rangre  means  picking  around 
a  barnyard  with  a  well  filled  corn  crib 
in  the  centre. 

The  American  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  its  next  session  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  on  Wednesday,  January 
17th,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Fanciers'  Association  of  New 
Jersey  will  hold  their  show  in  Wash- 
ington, N.  J.,  Dec.  22d  to  26th,  Inclusive. 
Mr.  Charles  Nixon  is  secretary,  88  Tay- 
lor street. 

Send  to  our  editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
Hammonton,  N.  J.,  and  get  illustrated 
plans  for  making-  a  hot  water  in- 
cubator. They  are  free  of  charge,  if 
two  stamps  are  enclosed  for  postage 
and  stationery. 

The  next  show  of  the  Champaign 
County  Fair  Association  will  be  held 
at  Champaign,  111.,  commencing  Tues- 
day, Aug.  29,  1899,  and  continuing  four 
days.  Mr.  R.  D.  Burnham,  Champaign, 
III.,  is  secretary. 

The  fanciers  of  Elgin  have  recently 
organized  a  poultry  association  to  be 
known  as  the  Elgin  Poultrymen  and 
Fanciers'  Association,  and  they  will 
hold  their  first  annual  exhibition  Dec. 
25  to  28,  1899.  Mr.  W.  J.  Turner  is  sec- 
retary. 

The  Iowa  Falls  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  their  next  annual  exhibition 
at  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  Dec.  18  to  23,  1899. 
The  officers  are  as  follows:  President, 
Ira  Buzzell;  Vice  President,  Isaac 
Rich;  Treasurer,  A.  Thomas;  Secretary, 
W.  E.  Cutting-. 

The  Charlotte,  (Mich.,)  Fanciers'  A.'!- 
Eociation  will  hold  their  next  show  Nov. 
28  to  Dec.  2.  The  officers  are:  D.  C. 
Hoodemaker,  President;  Charles  E. 
Baughman,  Vice  President;  F-  M. 
Grier,  Secretary;  W.  G.  Mitchell,  As- 
sistant Secretary;  L.  A.  Newark,  Treas- 
urer; W.  Greensmith,  Superintendent. 

A  reader  says  that  his  stock  is  sup- 
posed to  be  pure-bred  Buff  Cochins  and 
one  of  his  hens  hatched  11  chicks,  all 
buffs  but  one  and  that  was  black.  If 
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such  is  the  case  it  means  that  the 
breed  is  impure,  but  it  is  possible  thai 
an  egg  layed  by  a  black  hen  may  have 
gotten  in  among  the  egg-s  by  some  mis- 
take. 

The  best  foods  for  poultry  are  corn 
and  wheat.  Bread  is  considered  the 
best  food  for  man.  No  man,  however, 
can  subsist  on  bread  only  nor  can 
fowls  live  on  corn  and  wheat  alone. 
Variety  of  food  is  what  makes  thrift 
and  success.  The  food  may  be  cheaper 
when  varied  because  the  product  be- 
comes larger. 

"Diseases  of  Poultry,"  by  Dr.  D.  E. 
Salmon,  has  been  published  by  Messrs. 
George  E.  Howard  &  Co.,  southwest 
corner  9th  and  H  St.,  Washington,  D. 
C,  at  50  cents.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  books  of  its  kind  and  con- 
tains much  new  and  valuable  informa- 
tion not  found  in  other  publications. 
We  offer  the  book  and  "Poultry 
Keeper"  one  year  for  only  75  cents. 

This  paper  is  devoted  to  practical 
poultry.  We  waste  very  little  space  on 
twisted  combs  or  crooked  toes.  What 
the  novice  -wishes  to  know  is  how  to 
make  poultry  pay.  All  cannot  be  fan- 
ciers and  sell  around  the  circle  to  one 
another,  as  there  would  be  no  increase 
in  the  value  of  poultry.  It  is  the  rank 
and  file  that  composes  the  large  army 
of  poultrymen. 

The  Carlinville  (111.),  Poultry  Club 
has  been  lately  organized  with  the  fol- 
loW'ing  officers:  Casper  Zengerle,  Presi- 
dent; Chas.  Masters,  Vice  President; 
Perry  Duckies,  Secretary;  C.  H.  C.  An- 
derson, Assistant  Secretary;  H.  W. 
Meyer,  Treasurer;  Robert  Whitely,  Jr., 
Superintendent.  They  will  hold  their 
first  annual  show  January  30  to  Feb- 
ruary 2. 

The  best  time  to  sell  scrub  stock  is 
now,  so  as  to  make  room  for  better 
kinds.  It  is  not  profitable  to  keep  poor 
stock  as  long  as  something  better  can 
be  obtained  at  but  little  additional  cost. 
Those  who  make  poultry  pay  use  the 
pure  breeds  and  avoid  scrubs,  as  they 
well  understand  that  in  order  to  derive 
a  profit  they  must  resort  to  fowls  that 
produce  the  most  at  the  least  cost. 


Charcoal  is  not  used  as  grit,  being 
too  soft  for  that  purpose.  It  has  been 
found  excellent,  however,  as  a  correc- 
tive of  bowel  disorders,  especially  when 
indigestion  from  overfeeding  exists.  It 
is  of  little  value  unless  freshly  burned, 
as  it  then  possesses  the  property  of  ab- 
sorbing gases.  Those  who  use  it  for 
poultry  should  never  place  a  lot  of  it 
in  the  poultry  yard,  but  put  a  lump  in 
the  stove,  allow  it  to  become  heated, 
then  grrind  or  pound  it,  a  small  piece 
for  each  day  being  sufficient. 


When  you  select  your  pullets  take 
those  that  have  developed  early,  as 
they  v.'iU  lay  sooner  than  those  whicli 
are  of  slower  growth,  and  endeavor  to 
select  such  as  have  as  small  combs  as 
possible,  so  as  to  avoid  frosted  combs 
in  winter.  When  a  hen  becomes  frosted 
on  the  comb  she  will  cease  laying  un- 
til the  injured  member  is  healed,  and 
the  large  combs  are  for  that  reason  ,a 
hindrance  to  egg  production,  unless, 
however,  the  fowls  are  protected  with 
very  warm  ciuarters. 
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The  albumen,  cr  white,  of  an  egg  is-- 
some-n-hat  similar  to  blood  in  composi- 
tion, and  the  poultryman  will  find  it 
very  profitable  to  procure  fresh  blood 
from  the  slaughter-houses  wherever  it 
can  be  obtained.  It  can  be  put  in  sl 
bag  and  cooked,  cr  it  may  be  mixed 
with  t-s\'o  parts  corn-meal  and  one  part 
shorts,  baked  into  cakes,  and  crumbled 
for  the  fowls  whenever  it  is  needed. 
Fed  to  hens  it  increases  egg-  production, 
being-  cheaper  than  meat  and  much 
more  beneficial. 

To  fasten  a  roost  or  nest  in  a  poul- 
try house  so  that  it  cannot  be  moved  is 
to  have  lice  at  all  seasons.  It  is  im- 
possible to"  thoroughly  clean  out  the 
house  unless  everything-  is  movable, 
and  can  be  carried  outside.  When  the 
work  has  been  done  inside,  a  sponge 
dipped  into  kerosene  and  squeezed,  so 
as  to  simply  dampen  the  article  re- 
moved, and  a  lighted  match  applied, 
will  end  all  pests  in  less  than  a  minute, 
without  damaging-  the  articles,  which 
may  then  receive  a  light  coating-  of 
kerosene,  and  be  returned  to  the  house^ 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  SHOW. 

Philadelphia  fanciers  are  determined' 
to  make  the  first  annual  show  of  the 
Keystone  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
the  equal  of  other  big  eastern  shows^ 
Judges  as  follows  have  been  engagedi 
Wm.  Ellery  Bright,  Geo.  H.  Northup, 
Irving  Crocker,  H.  S.  Ball,  Chas.  Eld- 
ridge,  A.  A.  Parker,  J.  F.  Crangle,  H. 
H.  Bumford,  Geo.  O.  Brown,  Chas.  E. 
Howell,  C.  F.  A.  Smith,  T.  F.  McGrew, 
L.  P.  Graham  for  poultry;  and  in  the 
pigeon  class,  Wm.  J.  Stanton,  F.  L. 
Weston,  John  Spealler,  Geo.  W.  Spohn, 
Henry  Tieman,  Wm.  S.  Lentz,  Thomas 
Scholes,  Geo.  F.  Erbe.  The  entrance 
fee  for  poultry,  pigeons,  water  fowl 
and  ornamental  birds  -will  be  $2  each. 
The  first  prize  will  be  $5,  second  $2, 
with  four  entries  to  fill  the  class.  The 
show  will  be  held  in  the  armory  of  the 
First  Regiment,  N.  G.  P.,  Broad  and 
Callo-whill  streets,  November  28,  to  De- 
cember 2  inclusive. 

MEAN. 

Because  a  fellow  supposes  that  he 
had  "struck  oil"  is  no  reason  -why  he 
should  be  reminded  of  his  misfortunes 
when  the  well  went  dry.  Editor  Downs, 
of  the  "Southern  Fancier,"  calls  up 
some  remnants  of  our  "dark  ages,"  as 
follows: 

"We  thought  the  editor  of  the  Texas 
Farm  and  Ranch  had  settled  for  all. 
time  the  question,  'Which  is  the  best, 
breed?'  but  it  seems  as  if  we  are  mis- 
taken, for  the  editor  of  the  Reliable  P. 
J.  in  the  face  of  the  ipse  dixit  of  the- 
Texas  editor,  has  the  temerity  to  say 
that  the  White  Wyandotte  is  the  best, 
breed.  Our  friend  Rackham  will  match, 
his  Frizzles  against  all  comers,  barring 
only  Editor  Jacob's  Creepers.  " 

We  were  "young  and  foolish"  when 
we  championed  those  Creepers.  The 
fact  was  they  would  not  creep  and  took 
a  notion  to  die  off  one  by  one.  Dying, 
is  about  the  last  thing  we  would  think, 
of  doing  but  those  Creepers  went  at  it 
as  though  it  was  a  pleasure.  They 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  as  to. 
which  should  die  first,  until  at  last 
only  one  was  left  and  he  seemed  sa 
lonesome  and  unable  to  die  on  time 
that  we  assisted  him  in  that  delectable 
occupation.  He  died  with  his  "boots 
on"  if  "kicking"  is  any  evidence,  and 
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alone,  with  our  nose  in  our  hand  we 
viewed  him  pass  away  to  where  all 
good  Creepers  go.  Its  mean  to  re- 
mind one  of  the  errors  of  bygone  days. 
The  Creepers  were  not  the  "best 
breed."    They  did  not  treat  us  right. 

Brother  Boyer  is  getting  up  two 
breeds — the  "Ratters"  and  the.  "Geisha- 
kers."  The  first  are  excellent  ratters, 
so  he  says,  and  the  second  is  named  in 
honor  of  an  inventor.  He  will  apply 
for  admission  into  the  Standard  at  the 
next  meeting.  In  his  reports  of  opera- 
tions on  his  experimental  farm  he  finds 
the  "best  breed'  'to  be  a  different  one 
every  year.  But  he  has  found  the 
"best  rooster"  and  says  he  can  "lick 
anything  under  the  sun,"  not  except- 
ing even  a  bull  dog. 

BROTHER  DAVIS'  WITTICISM. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Davis,  who  never  writes 
anything  that  is  not  interesting,  and 
W'ho  is  full  of  wit,  gives  the  readers  of 
the  "Fanciers'  Review"  some  criticisms 
on  what  he  has  noticed,  among  them 
being  the  following: 

"A  fellow,  a  man  with  an  M.  D.,  title 
attached  to  his  name  sends  the  editor 
of  the  'R.eview'  a  fierce  letter  in  which 
he  says,  among  other  things,  that  we, 
the  editor  know  'nothing  of  medicine.' 

We,  the  editor,  hasten  to  reply  that 
that  is  the  truth.  "We  know  no  more 
about  medicine  than  our  friend,  the  M. 
D.  We  don't  have,  to  in  our  business. 
But  we  have  read  what  the  most  dis- 
tinguished physicians  and  surgeons  of 
America  and  Europe  do  say  about 
medicine,  which  is  satisfactory  to  us. 
This  information  will  be  sent  to  the 
doctor  or  anyone  else  who  will  send 
ten  cents  to  J.  Winfield  Scott,  secretary 
of  the  National  Constitutional  Liberty 
League,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  ask  him  to 
send  the  book  entitled  "The  Drug  De- 
lusion." If  our  doctor  critic  will  get 
this  book  he  will  really  and  quickly 
learn  something  about  medicine.  We 
really  thought  we  knew  something 
about  m.edicine  before  we  read  this 
book.  Every  breeder  ought  to  have  a 
copy  of  it." 

It  has  not  been  very  long  since  a 
Pennsylvania  "M.  D."  who  signed  him- 
self as  "Dr."'  undertook  to  pound  down 
less  pretentious  individuals  with  "phy- 
siological complications,"  "prolapsus," 
etc.,  and  then  "explained"  some  mat- 
ters in  chemistry.  His  ignorance  was 
so  profound  that  he  was  forced  to  take 
a  seat  in  the  rear.  His  voice  is  heard 
no  more  now.  Nobody  took  off  their 
hats  and  accepted  his  "truths." 

Why  should  we  advertise  any  man 
with  "M.  D."  He  pays  the  papers 
nothing.  Why  should  not  plain  "Mr." 
answer  for  all.  Why  style  one  man 
"Dr."  Smith  and  the  other  Mr.  Brown. 
Would  it  be.  proper  to  mention  Shoe- 
maker Jones,  Blacksmith  Thompson, 
Carpenter  White,  etc.  Therefore  the 
term  "Dr."  and  "Rev."  are  out  of  place. 

Mr.  Davis  also  comments  in  his  usual 
vigorous  manner  on  the  poultry  jour- 
nals, as  follows: 

"We.  clip  the  following  jokes — hot 
weather  jokes — from  the  esteemed 
'Stock-Keeper.'  Of  course  Bro.  Ather- 
ton  is  not  responsible  for  them.  No, 
they  were  written  by  'Bub,'  who  is  the 
funny  paragraphist  of  that  journal: 

"The  Minorcas  are  good  layers  but 
their  eggs  are  small  and  their  flesh  is 
not  so  good  for  market  purposes  as 
some  other  breeds  are. 

"The  Indian  Game  hen  is  not  so  much 
of  a  layer  and  farmers  are  about  the 
only  ones  who  raise  them.  Their  flesh 
is  not  very  good  to  eat,  being  too  coarse 
and  tough. 

"If  you  want  a  large  egg  the  best 
breed  is  the  Black  Spanish.  Their  eggs 
are  larger  than  any  other  but  they  are 
cot  so  prolific  as  layers. 


"Single  comb  Brown  Leghorn  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  heaviest  lay- 
ers that  there  is  in  the  field,  but  this 
is  all  they  are  good  for. 

"Those  who  breed  the  above  fowls 
can  do  the  commenting.  The  funniest 
paragraph  is  about  the.  Cornish  Indians 
— flesh  no  good  and  farmers  the  only 
persons  who  raise  them!  Is  "Bub"  a 
veritable  Rip  Van  Winkle." 

We  believe  that  "Bub"  did  not  write 
the  "jokes"  but  clipped  them  from 
some  journal  without  carefully  reading 
them,  as  they  are  too  ridiculous  to  be 
given  by  one  who  is  experienced.  But 
there  is  an  awful  lot  of  "stuff"  sent 
broadcast  over  the  land  that  is  no 
better  and  there  is  room  for  reform  in 
that  direction. 

When  Brother  Davis  hits  his  blows 
are  hard.  He  calls  a  spade  a  "spade" 
and  has  a  supreme  contempt  for  one 
who  is  not  progressive.  He.  is  a  man 
of  advanced  ideas  in  all  lines,  is  a  deep 
thinker,  and  is  a  'generation  ahead  of 
the  present  period. 

A  FIST  FULL  OF  QUESTIONS. 

The  following,  from  a  subscriber  at 
Vernon,  N.  C,  are  given  a  place  and 
special  reply  because  the  questions  are 
asked  by  more  than  one  and  may  in- 
terest a  number.    The  writer  says: 

"I  breed  thoroughbred  Light  Brahma 
chickens.  They  have  the  range  of  the 
farm.  My  little  chicks  are  inclined  to 
clog  up  behind;  they  seem  pert  for  a 
few  days  and  then  they  begin  to  droop, 
clog  up  behind  and  finally  die.  Some 
of  them  have  large  vents  when 
hatched.    I  hatch  them  under  hens. 

"I  feed  them,  mostly  on  corn  meal 
dough,  which  I  know  is  not  very  good 
for  them.  The  little  chicks  get  drab- 
bled in  the  wet  grass  very  often  of  a 
morning.  I  have  been  trying  to  keep 
the  chicks  confined  until  the  dew  drops 
off,  but  sometimes  they  get  out.  Please 
tell  me  what  to  do  for  my  young  chicks. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  lice  on 
them,  or  not  many  at  least,  for  I  rub 
lard  on  their  heads  frequently.  The 
old  chickens  run  over  the  little  ones 
and  tramp  on  them  very  often.  My  late 
hatched  chicks  are  much  worse  than 
my  earlier  ones. 

"Will  the  hot  weather  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  chicks  becoming 
clogged  behind? 

"My  chicks  are  inclined  to  have 
crooked  toes  or  no  outside  toe  at  all. 
Are  other  Light  Brahmas  inclined  to 
be  that  way? 

"Would  it  be  necessary  to  paper  the 
inside  of  a  poultry  house.  20x22  fe.et, 
that  is  boxed  and  cracks  stripped? 

"Which  is  the  best  nest,  box  or  wire 
nest? 

"I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
valuable  paper  for  five  or  six  years.  I 
like  it  very  much.  I  have  read  many 
different  poultry  papers  but  I  would 
not  give  the  'Poultry  Keeper'  for  them 
all.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  poultry  raiser.  All  I  know 
about  poultrj'  I  have  learned  in  the 
'Poultry  Keeper.' 

"What  age  male  would  you  advise  to 
mate  with  hens  two  years  old  (Light 
Brahma)  ?" 

In  all  probability  the  clogging  of  the 
vents  is  due  to  some  error  in  feeding. 
It  would  be  well  to  avoid  cornmeal 
dough  and  change  to  millet  seed, 
ground  meat,  bone  meal,  and  cooked 
bread  made  of  sifted  ground  oats,  bran, 
linseed  meal  and  cornmeal,  equal  parts 
by  weight. 

Dampness,  or  wet  grass,  is  always 
detrimental,  and  lice  always  exist  in 
warm  weather,  which  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  late  chicks  being  inferior  to 
the  earlier  ones. 

Crooked  toes  are  not  peculiar  to  any 
breed  but  are  cacused  by  floor  of  brood- 
ers being  too  warm,  by  mechanical 
agencies,  by  inheritance  from  parents. 


or  from  soils  that  bake  during  warm 
weather. 

In  North  Carolina  it  is  probably  not 
necessary  to  paper  poultry  house  that 
is  made  secure  as  stated  above. 

A  two-year  old  male,  or  one  not  less 
than  a  year  old,  may  be  retained  with 
two-year  old  hens. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  a  great 
many  readers  say — "no  lice."  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  have  a  large  flock 
of  fowls  or  chicks  in  very  warm 
weather  without  finding  lice  except 
with  the  strictest  precaution.  A  "few" 
lice  will  multiply  into  several  thou- 
sands in  a  few  days.  Then  there  is  the 
large  lice  on  the  heads  and  necks.  Even 
in  winter  the  large  lice  can  be  found, 
and  sometimes  the  mites  also.  Lice  in 
summer  seem  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
complement  of  a  poultry  plant,  and  in 
winter  also  there  should  be  diligent 
search  at  all  times  for  the  pests.  The 
bodies  of  fowls  provide  warmth  and 
comfort  and  lice  can  always  find  safe 
places  until  the  conditions  are  made 
more  favorable  for  them. 


RATHER  HIGH. 

What  is  the  use  of  making  state- 
ments only  to  mislead.  When  a  party 
says  that  hens  lay  230  eggs  a  year  each 
he  simply  displays  his  ignorance.  Read 
the  following  letter  from  an  Ohio 
reader: 

"What  is  the  matter  with  a  hen  that 
droops  or  drags  her  wings  and  holds 
her  beak  partly  open?  What  will  cure 
her. 

"What  is  the  best  remedy  for  mites? 

"Where  can  I  get  the  receipt  of  230  a 
year  egg-forcer  and  at  what  price?  Is 
this  the  same  as  the  230  egg  food  that 
won  a  bet  last  Spring  near  Lansing, 
Michigan,  by  raising  the  average  of  a 
fiock  60  per  cent,  in  60  days. 

"Why  do  brown  eggs  sell  higher  than 
white,  ones  in  some  markets?" 

We  do  not  chai-ge  our  correspondent 
with  ignorance;  we  allude  to  those  who 
make  extravagant  claims,  bring  wit- 
nesses, and  deceive  others.  If  any  man 
has  any  kind  of  "forcer"  that  will 
make  ten  hens  lay  230  eggs  (230  per 
hen),  and  will  perform  the  experiment 
under  our  observation  we  will  guaran- 
tee him  $25,000  cash  on  the  spot.  We 
do  not  know  of  the  Lansing  affair  but 
will  make  the  above  offer. 

Brown  eggs  do  not  sell  higher  than 
white  eggs  at  all  points.  New  York 
city  prefers  white  eggs.  There  is  no 
difference  between  them  in  quality. 

In  regard  to  the  hen  mentioned 
above  that  drags  her  wrings  and  holds 
her  beak  open  the  cause  may  be  the 
warm  weather.  It  is  necessary  for  us 
to  know  how  she  was  fed  and  the: 
management. 

INVESTMENT  AND  PROFIT. 

If  wheat  is  one  cent  a  pound,  and  is- 
used  as  food  for  poultry,  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  farmer  to  make  a 
profit  by  feeding  it  to  his  fowls.  With 
the  grass,  seeds  and  worms  secured  at 
certain  seasons,  it  should  not  exceed 
fifty  cents  a  hen  for  the  food  pur- 
chased. The  profit  on  this  will  depend 
on  the  kind  of  hens,  the  presence  of 
lice  and  the.  price  of  eggs,  and  allow- 
ing one  hundred  eggs  a  year  from  each 
hen,  there  is  a  profit  of  fifty  cents  a 
hen,  which  is  apparently  small,  but  it 
is  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  invest- 
ment for  food,  while  the  chicks  raised 
must  also  be  considered  among  the 
profitable  items. 
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RAISING  BROILERS. 

A  young  man  in  the  southwestern 
portion  of  New  York  State  wishes  to 
know  something-  about  broilers  and  we 
■give  his  letter  below: 

"1. — I  keep  the  Light  Brahmas  and 
White  W'yandottes.  Are  they  good 
breeds  for  broiler  raising?  Should  I 
add  White  Plymouth  Rocks? 

"2. — Which  is  the  best  month  or 
months  to  begin  putting  the  eggs  in 
the  incubator? 

"3. — How  much  should  broilers  weigh 
at  the  proper  age?  What  are  they 
worth?  How  should  they  be  shipped; 
alive  or  dressed? 

"4. — Which  is  the  best  market  for  me. 
I  live  in  Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  sixty 
miles  from  South  Rochester,  approxi- 
mately. 

"5. — My  poultry  plant  is  situated  on  a 
thirty-six  acre  farm,  with  orchards. 
Should  their  food  be  mostly  of  carbon 
or  nitrogen?  I  know  these  questions 
are  a  good  deal  to  answer,  but  you 
may  answer  them  through  the  'Poultry 
Keeper.'  I  am  nearly  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  have  a  desire  t(j  "begin  young." 

It  would  be  impossiWe  to  give  a  satis- 
factory answer.  suggest  that  our 
reader  procure  the  book  issued  by  us 
entitled  "Illustoutor  No.  2,"  as  it  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  broilers,  and  costs 


saying  is,  but  as  there  is  no  such  a 
thing  as  'luck,'  I  have  kept  at  it  and 
had  better  success,  so  I  sold  the  150 
egg  incubator  and  I  had  a  chance  to 
buy  another  kind  for  .$25  and  I  bought 
it.  I  thought  it  was  too  large,  but  I 
had  read  a  good  bit  about  it  heing  a 
good  machine  and  that  is  why  I 
bought  it. 

"Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  got. 
I  have  forty  acres  and  it  is  very  thin 
land,  and  cannot  be  cropped  much,  and 
I  am  $600  in  debt  at  7  per  cent,  interest. 
I  have  the  600  egg  incubator  and  a  50 
foot  brooder  house  on  the  Rudd  plan, 
but  I  will  have  to  seal  it  on  the  inside 
and  pack  about  four  inches  of  sawdust 
between  the  ceiling  and  weather 
boards.  Do  you  think  this  will  make 
it  warm  enough  with  only  the  brooder 
lamps.  Thiis  house  isi  covered  all  over, 
roof  and  all,  with  roofing  paper. 

"Now,  the  only  difficulty  I  have  had 
in  raising  chickens  in  this  house  was 
bowel  trouble.  It  was  from  the  third 
to  the  sixth  day,  and  I  have  lost  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  hatch. 
I  knew  my  hens  wel-e  too  fat  and  that 
might  have  been  the  cause. 

"I  have  40  hens  and  300  young 
chickens,  so  I  will  be  able  to  get  100 
pullets  out  of  them.  I  want  to  keep 
about  150  hens  this  winter,  if  I  can  get 
up  houses  for  them. 

"Now,  I  want  to  know  if  I  can  go  on 
with  the  poultry  business  and.  pay  for 


Poultry  House  With  Double  End  Windows.    That  Portion  at  the  Left  is  for 
Roostmg  Only,  the  House  Having  a  Partition. 


■Only  25  cents.  However,  we  will  at- 
tempt to  reply  to  the  above. 

Both  breeds  mentioned  are  excellent 
for  the  purpose;  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  adding  another  breed. 

Septemiber  and  October  are  excellent 
months  for  beginning  with  incubators. 

Broilers  should  weigh  about  a  pound 
and  a  half  each,  and  if  sold  in  April 
•and  May  will  bring  from  25  to  40  cents 
per  pound.  They  are  sold  dressed  as 
they  would  die  on  the  journey  If 
shipped  alive  to  a  great  distance. 

New  York  city  is  always  a  good 
market;  even  better  than  Buffalo  or 
Elmira  for  poultrymen  in  that  section. 

In  regard  to  the  food  for  broilers  the 
feeding  could  not  well  be  explained  in 
one  article.  For  one  who  has  had  no 
experience  at  all  it  is  better  to  read  the 
book  we  mention  and  save  time.  The 
food  should  be  both  nitrogenous  and 
carbonaceous,  which  means  that  it 
should  be  varied. 


A  LIVING  ON  BROILERS. 

A  reader  at  Glencoe,  Ohio,  sends  us 
a  long  letter  which  we  give  below.  He 
states  how  he  is  fixed,  what  he  has, 
and  Avhat  he  expects.  He  wants  ad- 
vice.   Here  is  his  letter  : 

"As  I  wanted  to  branch  out  a  little 
more  in  the  poultry  business  I  thought 
I  would  write  you  to  see  if  you  could 
give  me  some  advice. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  have  been  doing  at  the  poultry 
business.  Three  years  ago  I  started 
^^■ith  a  150  egg  incubator,  and  at  first 
1  did  not  have  very  good  luck,  as  the 


my  place  if  I  can  build  houses  for  150 
hens  and  finish  my  brooder  house, 
which  is  sealed  and  packed  with  saw- 
dust. I  am  not  able  to  do  hard  work 
any  more,  so  I  would  like  to  work  with 
poultry  all  of  my  time.  Of  course  my 
capital  is  limited. 

"I  have  on  my  place  four  cows  and 
two  heifers,  nine  months  old;  one  team 
of  horses,  and  one  brood  sow,  as  well 
as  farming  tools;  also  young  orchard 
of  fifty  plum  trees,  fifty  pear  trees, 
fifty  cherry  and  twenty  peach,  but  they 
have  not  come  into  bearing  yet.  My 
family  consists  of  wife,  five  children, 
the  oldest  is  fourteen,  so  you  will  see 
they  will  be  a  good  help  to  me  in  car- 
in.g  for  poultry. 

"I  will  have  to  ship  to  some  market, 
as  I  am  not  near  any  good  market  that 
I  could  drive  to.  I  am  about  125  miles 
from  Pittsburg  and  10  miles  from  the 
Ohio  River.  I  would  like  to  raise  broil- 
ers this  winter.  About  the  average 
price  of  grain  is  corn  at  40  cents,  wheat 
75,  oats  35  per  bushel,  bran  75  per  100 
pounds,  shorts  25  per  100.  Now,  any 
advice  that  will  help  me  out  will  be 
thankfully  received.  If  there  is  any- 
thing I  have  not  said  that  you  want  to 
know  I  am  willing  to  let  you  know  it.  I 
take  four  poul1,ry  papers,  but  the 
'Poultry  Keeper'  beats  them  all." 

In  the  first  place  it  would  require 
several  pages  to  fully  answer  the 
above,  and  had  he  but  gotten  the  Il- 
lustrator No.  2,  which  costs  only  23 
cents,  and  which  was  written  because 
these  questions  have  to  be  repeated, 
and  to  save  us  work,  he  would  have 
probably  not  lost  his  chicks.  Every 
person  should  have  the  four  illustra- 
tors, as  they  are  a  whole  library. 

Any  one  paying  seven  per  cent,  in- 
terest has  an  up-hill  undertaking,  as 


the  interest  must  be  paid  first  of  all. 

The  house  is  warm  enough  according 
to  the  description  given. 

Small  incubators  are  better  tlian 
large  ones  as  it  costs  a  large  sura  for 
eggs  in  winter  to  fill  a  600  egg  incuba- 
tor. "Never  put  too  many  eggs,  in  one 
basket''  is  an  old  proverb. 

He  says  the  only  difficulty  im  raising 
chicks  is  bowel  disease.  That  is  enough 
and  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the 
failures.  It  may  come  from  not  enough 
warmth  in  winter,  from  keeping  feed 
before  the  chicks  all  the  time,  or  from 
feeding  food  that  is  not  varied,  such  as 
a  cornmeal  diet. 

Pittsburg  ought  to  be  a  good  market, 
but  if  not  New  York  takes  all  that  can 
be  sent. 

We  believe  our  correspondent  has 
miade  his  houses  sufficiently  warm  for 
winter.  He  must  not  let  in  the  cold 
and  style  it  ventilation.  We  suggest 
that  he  make  eggs  a  specialty  also,  and 
not  depend  entirely  on  broilers.  It  i3 
the  raising  of  the  chicks  in  cold 
weather — not  the  hatching — that  is 
difficult,  and  one  must  expect  to  sit  up 
all  night,  if  it  is  necessary,  to  protect 
them  from  cold,  for  it  is  at  night  that 
the  chicks  meet  with  the  greatest 
danger. 


BLUE  ON  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Dillingham,  Elba,  N.  Y., 
disputes  our  claim  that  there  is  no  blue 
on  Plymouth  Rocks  and  sent  us 
samples  of  feathers  to  convince  us  of 
being  miistaken.    He  says: 

"I  noticed  your  article  in  the  'Poul- 
try Keeper'  regarding  the  color  of 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  If  my  eyes 
do  not  deceive  me  you  are  mistaken.  I 
have  picked  up  a  few  feathers  from  my 
Barred  Rocks  which  I  enclose.  It  seems 
to  me  that  they  show  the  blue  tint  very 
plainly  if  they  are  held  so  that  the 
light  strikes  them  properly.  I  like 
your  paper  well.  It  is  certainly  very 
practical  and  instructive.  In  fact,  that 
article  of  yours  relative  to  Blue  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  is  the  only  editorial  I 
have  ever  seen  this  year  that  I  could 
not  indorse." 

We  admit  that  the  feathers  were  fine 
and  the  black  and  white  were  well  de- 
fined, but  there  was  no  blue  nor  should 
a  Plymouth  Rock  have  any  blue.  Placed 
on  white  paper  the  black  showed  black 
and  had  any  blue  been  seen  it  would 
have  been  out  of  place.  When'  clear 
black  and  clear  white  are  side  by  side 
in  narrow  bars  the  white  intensifies  the 
black  by  comparison,  but  blue  is  a  dis- 
tinct color  that  is  so  pronounced  that 
one  does  not  have  to  examine  very 
closely  to  be  aware  of  its  presence. 

BEGIN  WITH  SMALL  FLOCKS. 

It  requires  a  year's  experience  to 
know  where  the  mistakes  are  made, 
and  if  one  can  learn  how  to  avoid 
them,  one  half  of  the  difficulty  will 
have  been  overcome.  The  greatest  mis- 
take is  in  undertaking  the  business 
with  too  many  hens.  The  proper  mode 
is  to  commience  with  a  small  flock, 
breed  for  the  kinds  preferred,  and 
gradually  increase  until  the  desired 
number  has  been  secured.  A  breeder 
who  had  but  little  experience  when  he 
began  procured  several  hundred  hens 
with  which  to  commence,  but  nearly 
two-thirds  of  them  died  with  disease. 
He  regards  the  disease  as  the  most 
fortunate  thing  that  happened,  as  he 
found  out  how  to  avoid  mistakes  that 
he  had  made,  and  the  result  is  that  ha 
has  since  made  his  flocks  pay  him  well. 
Drawbacks  are  discouraging,  but  they 
are  sometimes  blessings  in  disguise. 
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SUPERIORITY   OF  THE  PEKIN  DUCK. 

In  determining'  which  is  the  best 
breed  of  duclts  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  results  that  are  to  be 
■expected,  If  we  wish  a  duck  to  pop- 
ulate some  artificial  lake  or  more  prop- 
erly caJled  a  "vermin  propagator,"  by 
all  means  procure  the  common  puddle 
■duck;  but,  if  a  duck  is  desired  from 
which  eggs,  flesh  or  feathers  are  de- 
sired you  will  make  no  mistake  in 
-selecting  the  Pekin. 

It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  there 
is  no  "best"  breed  of  chickens,  but  in 
my  estimation  the  same  is  not  true  of 
ducks.  For  instance,  in  chickens  we 
have  each  particular  breed  exceeding 
in  some  characteristic,  but  being  de- 
ficient in  some  other  desirable  faculty; 
while  in  the  Pekin  duck  we  find  the 
good  qualities  of  other  breeds  and  sev- 
eral very  important  personal  ones  of 
which  she  seems  to  have  the  copyright. 

In  making  an  investigation  of  the 
merits  of  the  Pekin  ducks  let  us  com- 
pare, with  some  of  the  other  good 
breeds,  the  following  characteristics 
which  must  be  considered  in  any  breed, 
namely,  adaptability  to  climate,  hardi- 
ness, rapidity  of  growth,  number  and 
fertility  of  eggs,  disposition,  habits, 
size,  color  and  beauty. 

In  comparing  the.  merits  of  the  Pekin 
duck  with  the  merits  of  other  good 
breeds,  I  will  endeavor  to  take  up  the 
desired  qualities  of  an  ideal  duck  and 
compare  the  Pekin  with  its  highest 
rival  in  each  particular  quality. 

First  as  to  adaptibility  to  our  climate, 
and  haidiness  of  constitution,  the 
Pekin  has  no  equal.  Having  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  from  a 
much  milder  climate  than  some  of 
them  now  enjoy,  is  putting  them  to  a 
test  that  would  try  any  fowl's  or  fan- 
cier's constitution.  But  the  Pekin  has 
withstood  the  test  and  proven  itself 
the  hardiest  of  all  ducks,  hardier  even 
than  the  proverbial  tough  little  puddle 
duck.  Young  ducks,  as  well  as  old, 
(especially  Pekins),  will  stand  greater 
excess  of  heat  or  cold  than  will  any 
other  fowl. 

If  you  will  but  give  the  Pekin  a  dry 
bed,  it  matters  little  to  her  how  cold 
the  atmosphere  may  be,  she  is  quite 
contented.  Of  course  I  do  not  advise 
such  treatment  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults, bnt  mention  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
superior  hardiness  and  adaptability  to 
our  climate  of  the  Pekin  duck.  It 
seems  to  matter  very  little  to  her 
whether  she  be  taken  to  the  sunny 
South  or  to  the  severe  climate,  of  our 
own  State,  she  is  always  at  home  and 
invariably  healthy,  provided  a  reason- 
able amount  of  intelligent  care  is  given 
her. 

The  amateur  poulterist  must  never 
expect  to  receive  satisfactory  and 
profitable  results  by  negligence  even 
with  the  hardiest  breeds  on  the  sup- 
position that  as  they  are  hardy  they 
will  withstand  and  profitably  respond 
to  neglect.  A  breed  of  ducks  has  not 
yet  been  found  that  will  give  us  some- 
thing for  nothing,  unless  you  wish  to 
call  a  sure  disaster  something. 

As  to  size,  the  Pekin  is  equaled  by  a 
few  breeds  and  surpassed  by  fewer, 
comparing  matured  birds.  They  have 
no  superiors  in  rapidity  of  growth,  and 
but  few,  if  any,  equals.  It  is  claimed 
that  th;e  Cayuga  matures  as  quickly, 
but  has  the  disadvantages  of  being  a 
later  and  less  prolific  layer,  is  of  less 
value  as  a  feather  producer  and  has 
less  progeny.  Although  other  breeds 
may  equal  or  even  excel  in  some  char- 
acteristics, they  will  be  found  deficient 
in  enough  other  good  qualiies  to  keep 
themi  in  a  back  yard.  It  is  an  ac- 
knowledged fact  that  the  Pekin  is  the 
most  domesticated  duck,  seldom  leav- 
ing the  barnyard  (if  on  the  farm)  and 
never  waddling  all  over  a  quarter  sec- 
tion to  find  a  stagnant  pool  in  which  to 
puddle  and  increase  (?)  the  fertility  of 
her  eggs.  And  right  here  is  one  great 
reason  and  secret  of  the  excellence  of 
the  Pekin.  Does  it  not  take  muscle  to 
keep  the  duck's  body  in  motion  all  day 
and  part  of  the  night?  And,  does  it 
not  take  valuable  food  to  produce  the 
necessary  muscle?  A  duck  in  its  for- 
aging expedition  seldom  gets  enough 


extra  food  thereby  to  keep  her  in  -lier 
normal  condition  and  is  as  willing  to 
consume  her  usual  rations  at  night  as 
she  would  have  been  had  she  been  con- 
tented to  remain  more  quiet.  In  most 
of  the  larger  breeds  of  chickens  arti- 
ficial means  of  stimulating  exercise  are 
desirable,  but  in  ducks,  as  in  turkeys, 
the  m'ore  domesticated  the.  breed  the 
better  they  are.  All  breeds  of  ducks 
have  a  disposition  to  wander  more 
than  chickens,  but  the  Pekin,  as  the 
most  domesticated  of  ducks,  lack  dis- 
position to  explore  and  ravage. — Chas. 
H.  Long,  in  Poultry  Herald. 


FEEDING  CHICKS  PROPERLY. 

Many  persons  work  as  though  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  give  the  chicks 
as  much  food  as  they  can  eat  and  keep 
them  warm.  The  result  is  that  the 
chicks  have  bowel  disease  and  also  be- 
come clogged.  The  difficulty  at  the 
bottom  of  these  troubles  is  indigestion, 
and  how  to  avoid  indigestion  is  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  necessary 
to  impress  upon  the  inexperienced  that 
chicks  are  like  adult  fowls,  and  detest 
darkness  and  inactivity.  They  require 
not  only  pure  air,  but  exercise.  If  fed 
all  that  they  will  eat  they  will,  like 
adults,  have  no  desire  to  work,  and  be- 
come subject  to  indigestion,  because 
their  condition  of  inactivity  is  one 
which  promotes  all  the  diseases  that 
may  arise  fromi  a  wrong  system  of 
management,  and  any  method  which 
brings  good  results  with  fowls  may  be 
adopted  for  chicks.  Brooder  chicks  are 
subject  to  leg  weakness,  and  they  also 
prefer  a  variety  of  food,  because  much 
of  that  provided  them  is  not  of  a  suit- 
able kind.  Exercise  causes  them  to 
breathe  more  fresh  air,  which  in- 
vigorates them  and  fortifies  them  to 
withstand  disease.  Exercise  strengthens 
the  muscles,  prevents  leg  weakness, 
promotes  digestion,  and  gives  them  ap- 
petites. The  question  is  how  can  this 
exercise  be  induced  during  seasons 
when  the  chicks  must  not  be  exposed. 
It  is  a  very  simiple  matter.  Feed  the 
chicks  only  three  times  a  day,  remov- 
ing all  food  that  is  uneaten  at  each 
meal.  Between  meals  scatter  a  table- 
spoonful  of  millet  seed  in  litter,  so  as 
to  compel  the  chicks  to  scratch  for  the 
seeds.  As  each  seed  is  very  small,  and 
is  considered  a  delicacy  by  the  chicks, 
they  will  scramble  over  each  other  to 
secure  a  share,  and  as  long  as  they 
have  the  litter  in  which  to  work,  they 
will  endeavor  to  find  one  more  seed, 
the  result  being  that  when  their  reg- 
ular meal  is  ready  they  will  come  up 
with  good  appetites  and  eat  until  full, 
going  to  sleep  at  nights  to  rest  quietly 
and  come  out  in  the  morning  eager  for 
more. 


HARDINESS  AND  WINTER  LAYING. 

Hardiness  and  early  maturity  are  two 
qualities  not  found  in  all  the  breeds. 
The  hardiest  breeds  are  not  the  ones 
that  mature  the  earliest,  and  the  best 
layers  for  the  whole  year  are  not  al- 
ways those  that  first  begin  to  lay.  A 
hen  is  only  capable  of  performing  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  work  in  producing 
eggs,  and  if  she  does  well  at  some 
seasons  she  may  take  periods  of  rest 
at  other  times.  If  the  pullet  is  forced 
to  begin  laying  before  she  is  matured, 
or  has  come  into  her  full  growth  as  an 
early  layer,  she  will  at  some  time  pay 
the  penalty  for  the  forced  drain  on  her 
system.  For  that  reason  it  is  better  to 
hatch  pullets  early  and  thus  give  them 
plenty  of  time  during  which  to  grow 
before  fall.  Some  of  the  breeds,  such 
as  Cochins,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Lang- 
shans'  and  Brahmas.  are  hardy  when 
young,  and  the  pullets  of  these  breeds 
may  be  hatched  from  March  1st  to 
April  15th,  as  they  should  complete 
their  growth  and  be  ready  for  laying  by 
November;  but  Leghorns,  Hamburgs 
and  the  Minorcas  are  not  so  hardy,  the 
chicks  being  more  difficult  to  raise  in 
winter,  hence  they  thrive  better  when 
hatched  from  April  1st  to  May  15th; 
and  as  they  require  less  time  for 
growth,  will  be  ready  for  laying  by  the 
time  the  large  breeds  have  matured. 
The  small  breeds  are  good  foragers,  and 
lay  in  summer  when  the  large  breeds 
are  idle,  but  the  larger  breeds  are 
better  adapted  for  enduring  the  severe 


cold,  and  for  that  reason  give  better 
results  in  winter.  It  is  admitted  that 
Leghorns  and  other  small  breeds  have 
been  known  to  lay  in  winter,  but  it  is 
only  when  they  have  been  kept  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  that  they 
do  so  though  all  breeds  should  be 
properly  kept);  but  the  large  breeds  are 
miore  contented  under  confinement,  are 
more  heavily  feathered,  and  are  as 
hardy  as  could  be  expected  of  any 
breed.  It  is  more  important  to  aim  to 
secure  a  hardy,  strong,  vigorous  flock 
than  to  try  to  get  the  ones  that  lay  for 
awhile  and  then  succumb  to  disease 
and  cold  at  a  season  when  eggs  are 
highest  and  scarce. 


PREPARING  BONES  FOR  FEEDING  TO 
DOGS. 

It  is  known  that  meat  biscuits  are 
expensive  and  for  that  reason  many 
who  enjoy  keeping  dogs  as  pets  re- 
frain from  so  doing.  The  digestive  ap- 
paratus of  the  dog  is  such  that  it  can 
digest  large  pieces  of  bone  that  would 
prove  fatal  to  some  animals,  its  liver 
being  large  and  its  secretion  of  gastric 
juice  and  other  "digestors"  or  "sol- 
vents" being  about  the  normal  quan- 
tity. Dogs  aj-e  also  capable  of  masti-. 
eating  small  bones  and  can  utilize  all 
kinds  of  bones  to  advantage,  if  they  are 
not  too  large  to  be  reduced  so  as  to  be 
swallowed.  This  difficulty  is  now  easily 
avoided  by  the  use  of  the  bone  cutter, 
which  prepares  green  and  fresh  bone 
in  a  manner  to  render  them  not  only 
more  acceptable  to  the  dog,  but  also 
quickly  and  easily;  in  fact,  the  bone 
cutter  now  so  largely  used  for  reduc- 
ing bones  for  poultry,  is  readily  more 
serviceable  for  the  dog  than  for  fowls. 
What  the  feed  cutters  and  grinding 
mills  are  to  cattle  and  horses  the  bone, 
cutter  is  to  the  dog.  When  a  mass  of 
bones  have  passed  through  the  bone 
cutter  the  result  is  what  might  be 
termed  "bone,  sausage,"  which  has  the 
appearance  of  sausage  but  which  is  in 
a  complete  condition  for  use  by  dogs, 
as  the  bone  is  in  a  much  finer  state 
than  when  it  is  usually  swallowed  by 
the  animal. 

Dog  meat,  as  prepared  with  the  bone 
cutter,  may  be  kept  for  months  even 
without  protection  from  the  air  by  first 
cutting  the  bone  and  adhering  meat 
with  the  bone  cutter  and  subjecting  the 
meat  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur, 
which  is  done  by  placing  the  meat  in 
a  box  having  a  lid  (such  as  an  old 
trunk),  setting  fire  to  a  few  spoonsfuls 
of  sulphur,  closing  the  lid  and  keep- 
ing it  closed  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
A  sulphur  candle  is  excellent  for  this 
purpose.  The  sulphurous  candle  is  ex- 
cellent for  this  purpose.  The  sulphur- 
ous acid  "^ns  not  only  destroys  and  pre- 
vents decomposition  and  destroys  the 
germs  of  disease,  if  any,  but  preserves 
the  cut  bone  for  six  months  or  more. 

To  make  dog  cakes,  take  one  pound 
of  cut  bone,  one  pound  of  middlings, 
two  pounds  fine  cornmeal,  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  mix  thoroughly  and 
bake  b^"'^  '-n  thick  cakes  like  crackers. 

The  use  of  cut  bones  for  dogs  makes 
the  cost  of  keeping  dogs  but  very 
little,  as  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pur- 
chase meat.  Of  course,  any  variety  of 
food  as  an  addition  will  be  an  advan- 
tage, but  the  cut  bone  will  so  greatly 
reduce  the  expense  as  to  render  any 
additional  co.it  only  a  trifle,  and  one 
owning  a  Lone  cutter  would  probably 
find  it  profitable  to  cut  bones  and  sell 
such  reduced  food  to  owners  of  dogs. 


RYE  AND  CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Rye,  when  very  young,  is  full  of 
water  and  also  laxative.  It  is  sown  in 
the  fall  for  late  green  food,  and  it  is 
expected  to  give  early  green  food  after 
the  winter  is  over.  Experience  with  it 
demonstrates  that  it  makes  the  hens 
poor  and  thin,  due  to  its  cathartic 
effects,  and  it  is  not  as  valuable  for 
hens  as  may  be  supposed.  Sow  the 
crimson  clover  instead,  if  it  will  thrive 
in  your  section  and  the  season  is  not 
too  late,  but  if  too  late  the  rye  may  be 
used,  provided  the  hens  are  allowed  on 
it  only  for  a  short  time  during  each 
day,  or  rather,  what  is  better,  about 
three  times  a  week. 
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WANTS  A  PARTNER. 

"  S((/j.sr;  f;cr." 

I  have  been  a.  reader  of  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"  frorrn  its  begrinning-  and  will 
say  that  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  has  been 
the  means  of  saving  me  considerable 
cash  because  of  the  sensible  advice 
published  in  the  same. 

Years  ago  I  had  the  chicken  fever 
but  held  myself  in  check  until  I  could 
study  the  business  before  making-  a 
venture  in  that  line.  After  inspecting 
about  all  the  incubators  that  were  on 
the  market  at  that  time,  I  thought  it 
wise  to  hold  off,  for  a  time,  and  did 
so  until  the  Prairie  State  was  manu- 
factured and  perfected  and  then  I  in- 
vested in  one.  of  their  incubators  and 
brooders  and  have  been  successful  in 
hatching  and  raising  chicks  and  hens. 

I  have  resided  in'  this  section  for  al- 
most three  years  and  find  it  a  first- 
class  location  for  a  level-headed  man  to 
make  a  business  out  of  the  poultry 
business,  provided  he  has  enough  cash 
to  carry  him  through  the  first  season. 

One  man  cannot  do  the  work  alone, 
and  on  that  account  I  am  about  look- 
ing around  for  a  partner  and  one  that 
will  fill  the  following  bill:  The  man 
must  be  of  good  character:  must  not 
drink  to  excess;  must  be  single  and  not 
over  forty  years  of  age;  must  be  able 
and  willing  to  do  as  much  work  as  I 
can  do,  and  must  have  from  $400  to 
$500  cash  to  use  in  the  business.  If  such 
a  man  can  be  found  I  will  make  him 
an  offer  to  join  me  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, and  one  cannot  well  refuse  if  ho 
wishes  to  go  into  the  business  and 
meet  with  success.  References  re- 
quired and  given.  If  you  know  of  such 
a  man,  please  have  him  communicate 
with  me.  There  will  be  no  rent  for 
room  and  the  total  living  expenses  for 
such  a  partner  as  I  want  need  not  ex- 
ceed $3  per  week. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  this  com- 
munication is  not  for  publication  and 
that  my  name  must  only  be  given  to 
those  likely  to  consider  my  offer.  Let 
me  say  that  the  capital  actually  re- 
quired to  perfect  my  plans  may  not 
exceed  $300  and  that  the  profits  will  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  man  running 
the  business.  This  letter  is  sent  to  you 
for  the  reason  that  you  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  find  a  man  anxious  to  try  the 
poultry  business  and  because  you  are 
so  often  asked  "Does  poultry  pay?" 
"How  much  capital  is  required?"  "Can 
I  make  a  living  on  $  invested  in 
poultry,  etc?" 

THE  WINNIPEG  INDUSTRIAL  FAIR. 

Amos  IVilliains,  Winnipeg,  Cciiaila. 

The  eighth  annual  exhibition  was 
held  in  Winnipeg.  Man.,  Can.,  from  the 
10th  to  the  1.5th  of  July.  The  managers 
have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
this  year,  especially.  The  magnificent 
weather  throughout  the  entire  week 
gave  an  impetus  to  thousands  of  people 
from  far  and  near  who  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  great  Winnipeg  exhibition.  From 
remarks  heard  here  they  go  far  to  in- 
dicate that  they  were  well  pleased.  For 
the  four  or  five  days  which  were  busy 
ones,  one  might  properly  ask,  where 
in  the  world  did  all  the  people  come 
from?  Thursday,  however,  which  was 
"American  Day,"  outclassed  every- 
thing; in  point  of  numbers  our  neigh- 
bors showed  the  people  how  to  tally, 
over  40,000  people  visiting  the  grounds 
that  day.  Our  friends  were  highly 
elated  over  the  very  warm  reception 
given  them.  Not  because  it  was  a  great 
and  warm  day,  but  because  they  found 
that  the  Manitoba  people  knew  how  to 
reciprocate.  When  the  grand  stand 
had  been  reached  and  the  Citizen's 
Band  struck  up  "Yankee  Doodle"  and 
"Marching  Through  Georgia,"  one  was 
imipressed  with  the  idea  that  the  roof 
had  been  carried  away,  so  great  was 
the  applause  of  our  welcomed  visitors. 
The  day  having  passed  off  so  delight- 
fully, we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see 
them  outnumber  themselves  another 
year. 

The  live  stock  in  every  detail  was 
good,  but  nowhere  in  the  whole  exhi- 
bition was  there  a  more  magnificent 


display  than  in  the  "poultry  building." 
In  quality  the  exhibit  was  good;  in 
numbers  it  excelled  itself  by  upwards 
of  two  hundred  birds.  Some  one  re- 
marked last  year,  "that  if  the  Associa- 
tion did  not  still  enlarge  the  buildings 
that  the  coops  would  have  to  be  placed 
on  the  roof."  Your  correspondent  can 
testify  that  the  prediction  was  so  near 
realized  that  he  saw  coops  so  close  up 
to  the  roof  that  it  was  wih  difficulty 
for  a  blind  man  to  know  what  they 
were;  in  fact,  to  make  room  Mr.  Chad- 
wick  had  to  gather  his  wits  about  him. 
breeding  fowls. 

It  takes  a  director  some  time  to  gain 
the  experience  that  Mr.  Chadwick  has 
obtained;  but  then,  of  course,  he  is  an 
enthusiastic  one  who  puts  his  whole 
heart  into  a  thing.  Mr.  Butterfield,  not- 
withstanding his  long  experience  as  a 
variety  and  pigeon  and  poultry  judge, 
found  it  a  very  trying  task  to  do 
justice;  but  the  birds  being  judged  by 
comparison  gave  him  the  advantage. 
Mr.  Butterfield  was  high  in  his  praise. 
He  says  that  there  were  birds  at  the 
Industrial  that  are  fit  to  show  any- 
where. 

The  building  throughout  was 
thronged  by  visitors  who  expressed 
themselves  in  such  way  that  would  de- 
note that  the  poultry  exhibit  was  one 
of  the  best  that  they  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing.  The  ducks,  geese, 
turkeys,  rabbits  and  pigeons  were  a 
grand  exhibition.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  but  what  the  directors  have 
been  so  thoroughly  impressed  this  year 
with  the  actual  necessity  of  stil!  en- 
larging the  building,  and  that  ere  next 
year  we  will  see  a  much  larger  and 
commodious  poultry  edifice. 


IT  DID  NOT  WORK  RIGHT. 

A  Florida  Reader. 

The  article  on  "Kill  and  Feed,"  in 
your  June  issue,  was  a  pernicious  piece 
of  advice  and  I  would  warn  anyone  to 
think  twice  before  following  it.  I  had 
about  twenty-five  young  chickens, 
among  which  were,  three  or  four  of  the 
"puny,  scraggly  kind."  It  did  not  seem 
as  if  they  would  ever  amount  to  much 
any  way.  I  was  thinking  of  killing  and 
burning  them.  But  seeing  the  article 
in  question,  and  believing  the  poultry 
papers  knew  all  about  it,  I  followed  the 
advice  with  the  result  that  a  couple  of 
days  later  their  heads  began  to  break 
out  with  warty,  scrofulous  like  sores, 
and  they  are  all  gradually  dying  off  in 
spite  of  my  efforts  to  cure  them.  The 
sores  keep  getting  worse  until  their 
heads  are  completely  covered  with 
them  even  having  their  eyes  closed. 
They  were  all  as  well  and  lively  as 
crickets  before  I  gave  them  the  chick 
meat.  It  all  came  at  once  a  couple  of 
days  later,  and  as  none  are  affected 
but  those  that  ate  the  meat,  and  the 
ones  that  got  the  most  meat  have  the 
most  sores;  you  can  draw  your  own 
conclusions.  I  think  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  kill  off  all  those  affected  for 
fear  it  may  spread  to  the  older  ones 
in  the  other  part  of  the  yard.  I  might 
also  say  that  I  did  not  merely  skin  anfl 
chop  up  the  chicks,  but  cleaned  and 
cooked  them,  and  then  picked  the  meat 
up,  so  what  they  got  was  the  clean 
wholesome,  part  of  the  chicken,  the 
same  as  is  generally  eaten. 

RAISING  CHICKS  IN  BROODERS. 

H.  S.  Leiicli.  S'hki ».«'((,  Muss. 

I  ami  a  subscriber  to  the  "Poultry 
Keeper,"  and  while  I  have  long  since 
passed  through  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  the  beginner  in  poultry  raising 
I  find  in  each  issue  of  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"  something  new  and  instructive, 
and  take  great  interest  in  reading  the 
varied  experiences  of  its  contributors, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  (nearly  if  not 
all)  the  leading  poultry  papers. 

I  began  and  am  still  using  homemade 
brooders.  They  are  outdoor,  hot  air,  top 
heat,  and  I  raise  from  80  to  98  per  cent, 
of  the  chicks  put  into  them.  I  never 
put  but  fifty  in  one  brooder  and  but 
one-half  of  the  brooder  is  directly 
heated.  The  only  chicks  I  lose  are  the 
weak-hatched  ones  which  would  be  of 
little  value  if  raised. 

I  feed  millet  (large),  rolled  oats  and 


grits,  the  first  week,  and  also  see  that 
clean  water  is  always  before  them. 
After  the  first  week  I  change  the  feed 
and  give  them  fresh  milk.  I  also  raise 
a  great  many  each  year  with  hensf 
using  small  houses  thirty  inches  square; 
with  a  window  sash  for  the  front,  keep- 
ing them  in  on  cold  or  stormy  days. 
After  the  chicks  are  well-featherei 
they  are  removed  to  small  houses  with 
wire  front,  the  houses  being  placed  100 
feet  apart  and  are  light  and  easily 
moved,  as  it  is  easier  to  keep  them 
fresh  and  clean. 

I  am  continually  waging  war  on  lice, 
a  pest  that  no  poultry  plant  is  entirely 
free  from,  although  many  people  say 
they  have  never  had  any  on  their 
fowls.  Lice  have  ruined  the  hopes  of 
many  a  beginner  and  kill  and  ruin 
more  chicks  every  year  than  are  killed 
by  cats,  rats,  hawks,  and  skunks  to- 
gether. Cleanliness  in' poultry  business- 
is  next  to  success. 


AN  AUTOMATIC  EXERCISE. 

J.  G.  M'ltitten,  Genoa,  N.  V. 

To  show  one  of  the  great  values  of 
the  "automatic  poultry  feeder  and  ex- 
erciser" I  would  like  to  give  my  ex- 
perience during  the  last  season. 

As  soon  as  vegetation  started  in  the 
spring  (which  was  about  the  first  of 
April  this  season),  I  gave  my  hens 
range,  so  that  they  could  get  all  the 
green  stuff  that  they  needed,  also  a 
few  insects.  This,  with  one  quart  of 
grain  for  each  ten  hens,  with  the  feeder 
regulated  so  that  it  kept  them  at  work_. 
all  day,  is  all  the  feed"  they  have  had. 
As  in  all  flocks  of  fowls,  there  were 
short  periods  in  which  the  egg  product 
would  drop  off.  As  soon  as  this  was 
noticeable  the  amount  of  feed  con- 
sumed would  correspondingly  be  less. 
This  was  most  noticeable  about  the 
10th  of  June,  when  the  egg  product 
dropped  off  fifty  per  cent.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  amount  of  feed  con- 
sumed was  only  about  one-half  the 
usual  amount.  This  continued  for  about 
one  week,  when  they  went  back  to  the 
regular  ration  of  one  quart  to  each  ten 
hens.  In  a  few  days  there  was  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  eggs.  Now,  if 
I  had  been  scattering  the  grain  in  the 
usual  way  they  would  have  eaten  much 
more  at  such  times,  which  would  have 
been  a  positive  damage  to  them.  This 
would  work  equally  well  with  laying 
and  non-laying  hens  in  the  same  pen. 
My  fowls  have  done  extremely  well  this 
season,  paying  me  a  profit  above  the 
cost  of  feed  of  a  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  per  cent.,  and  this  with- 
out any  fancy  prices  for  eggs. 


MAKING  THE  HOUSE  WARM. 

A  difficulty  met  with  is  that  of  mak- 
ing a  close  roof  in  winter.  Shingles  are 
better  than  anything  else,  but  they  do 
not  make  as  warm  a  shelter  as  paper, 
though  the  rain  is  better  pre\-ented 
fromi  beating  in  if  the  shingles  are 
properly  put  on.  They  are  also  more 
expensive.  What  poultrymen  are  more 
interested  in,  however,  is  not  so  much 
the  roof  as  the  sides  of  the  poultry 
house.  This  is  important,  if  the  hens 
are  to  be  kept  warm  and  comfortable. 
The  mistake  in  the  use  of  paper  is  that 
it  is  placed  on  the  inside  wall  instead 
of  the  outside.  It  is  now  known  th?t 
moisture  will  condense  on  the  hard, 
cold  surface  of  tarred  paper,  which  is 
objectionable.  The  proper  method  is- 
to  use  the  paper  on  the  outside  of  the 
walls.  It  then  serves  to  keep  the 
boards  dry,  prevents  air  from  coming 
in  through  the  cracks  that  might  not 
be  noticed,  and  is  more  easily  applied. 
The  usual  mode  of  applying  the  paper 
is  to  nail  it  on  with  the  lengths  running 
up  and  down  the  walls,  and  laths  railed' 
on  the  joints.  Coal  tar  is  then  painted 
on  the  paper,  and  sand  thrown  on  it. 
In  six  weeks  another  painting  is  given. 
Every  six  months  paint  (coal  tar)' 
should  be  applied,  for  two  years,  after- 
which  the  paper  will  need  no  more  at- 
tention. The  same  applies  to  the  roof, 
only  that  the  paper  should  be  laid  on 
crosswise,  each  layer  well  lapping  the 
one  underneath. 
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LOSS  OF  CHICKS. 

A  reader  at  Bedminster,  X.  J.,  has 
Jost  a  lot  of  young  chicks,'  and  says 
Ahere  are  no  lice.  He  describes  the 
symptoms  as  follows: 

"Could  you,  through  your  valuable 
columns,  tell  me  what  causes  my  young 
chicks  to  die?  They  generally  show  the 
following  symptoms  when  about  two 
months  old:  They  get  stupid  and  stand 
■around  with  their  heads  drawn  up  close 
io  their  bodies;  also,  they  are  verey 
weak  and  eat  very  little.  They  are 
-Sick  about  a  week.  They  are  free  from 
lice, , being  raised  with  a  brooder,  and 
are  fed  all  they  desire,  on  corn,  wheat 
.and  stale  bread.  They  have  fresh 
water  daily  and  plenty  of  gri^t  and 
green  food.  I  have  lost  several  and  my 
information  would  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived. They  are  watered  in  stone 
fountains  and  the  water  may  get  a 
little  too  warm,  although  protected 
somewhat  fromi  the  sun.  Are  'Patent 
Dog  Cakes'  harmful  to  feed  young 
■chicks?" 

When  chicks  sit  around  as  though 
stupid,  especially  in  warm  weather, 
■and  show  no  signs  of  lice,  they  may 
have  the  large  lice  on  their  heads, 
which  cannot  be  noticed  except  by 
close  examination.  If  they  are  brooder 
■chicks  and  one  chick  gets  among  hens 
it  will  bring  the  head  lice.  One  or  two 
drops  of  melted  lard  on  the  heads  is 
the  remedy.  Very  few  persons  who  ex- 
a.mine  for  lice  look  for  the  large  kind 
on  the  heads  and  they  will  conclude 
that  there  are  no  lice,  although  the 
vermin  will  be  at  work.  The  adver- 
tised lice  killers  are  the  best  remedies. 

Patent  dog  cakes  make  excellent  food 
for  both  fowls  and  chicks. 


DESTROYING  LICE. 

We  have  time  and  again  gotten  out 
.special  editions  on  lice,  and  as  hard  as 
we  beg  our  readers  to  send  five  cents 
for  the  latest  one  they  wait  until 
danger  overtakes  them  and  then  they 
desire  some  kind  of  remedy.  Here  is  a 
letter  from  a  reader  at  Rochester, 
■JN^.  T.: 

"I  recently  bought  a  flock  of  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  I  find  that  they 
brought  with  them  several  large  con- 
signments of  lice  that  I  have  now 
found  on  my  young  chicks,  (about  five 
hundred),  and  are  killing  them  daily. 
They  are  literally  swarming  with  the 
^rey-head  lice  and  the  r£d  mites.  What 
is  the  best  way  to  rid  the  chicks, 
-adults,  houses  and  brooders  of  the  lice? 

"If  you  can  give  me  any  information 
on  the  management  and  feed  for  young 
chicks  I  will  thank  you.  If  you  have 
3.ny  good,  practical  books  on  the  sub- 
ject of  poultry,  etc.,  from  th-e  'cradle' 
up,  I  would  like  to  get  them,  some  that 
you  can  recommend  a-s  practical  and 
jiot  the  effusions  and  advice  of  people 
who  have  never  seen  a  hen  except  on 
the  table. 

"I  would  like  to  know  the  best  and 
-quickest  way  to  get  rid  of  the  lice.  Of 
course,  having  so  many,  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  go  over  each  chick  sep- 
arately. I  am  a  subscriber  to  your 
paper  and  ha.v^  written  to  you  for  this 
information  in  preference  to  th-e  other 
papers,  and  I  take  six  poultry  papers 
in  all.  Let  me  know  if  you  hav«  any 
good  books  on  poultry,  buildings,  etc., 
■and  the  prices." 

Our  July,  1898,  i-s  a  -special  on  lice, 
and  we  keep  copies  on  hand  for  all  de- 
siring. 

We  will  frankly  state  that  we  find 
no  remedies  so  quick,  good,  and  efli- 
cacrous  as  the  lice  killers  advertised  in 
the  "Poultry  Keeper,"  and  we  use 
tliem  right  along. 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  lice  is  to 
■first  clean  up  the  poultry  house  and 
then  follow  directions  given  with  the 
Sice  Ttillers.    We   do   not  say  this  in 


order  to  particularly  favor  them,  but 
because  we  know  they  save  time,  labor 
and  do  the  work  perfectly. 

Our  "Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator  No. 
2''  gives  all  the  details  of  management 
of  young  chicks.  To  feed  them  use 
pinhead  oatmeal  and  millet  seed,  four 
times  a  day  after  the  first  thirty-six 
hours,  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then 
feed  three  times  a  day.  When  a  week 
old  give  bread  made  of  cornmeal, 
ground  meat,  middlings,  and  bran, 
equal  parts  by  weight.  When  a  month 
old  give  wheat  and  cracked  corn  by 
way  of  variety;  also,  grass  and  cooked 
potatoes — anything  they  will  eat. 

The  above  should  teach  the  import- 
ance of  examining  every  fowl  brought 
on  the  place.  Lice  mean  work  and  hard 
work — especially  in  summer. 

OVERFED  THE  TURKEYS. 

A  Virginia  reader  has  some  Bronze 
turkeys  and  has  an  experience  with 
them  against  which  we  have  frequently 
warned  our  readers.    He  says: 

"I  would  like  to  get  advice  through 
your  good  paper.  I  got  nine  turkey 
eggs  (they  are  Bronze  turkeys),  raised 
six,  but  with  two  hens  and  a  gobbler 
I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter.  I 
fed  them  last  winter  with  corn  and 
sometimes  wheat,  twice  daily.  When 
they  commenced  to  lay  they  would  lay 
eggs  spotted  with  rough  spots  like  sand 
or  gravel,  some  one-ninth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  down  like  pin-heads. 
Out  of  nineteen  eggs  I  only  got  ten 
turkeys  and  three  died  in  the  nest.  The 
hens  lay  eggs  nearly  as  large  as  an 
ordinary  egg.  One  of  the  hens  is  lay- 
ing at  present  and  she  lays  eggs  with 
spots  on  one  extra  large  one.  I  have 
fed  her  and  her  seven  chicks  sour  milk 
curd?  and  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  bread 
crumbs,  mixed,  4nd  lettuce  and  onions 
chopped  fine.  The  chicks  are  healthy 
but  the  hen  is  laying  big  eggs  and 
spotted.    I  feed  three  times  daily." 

The  fact  that  a  turkey  hen  lays 
extra  large  eggs  is  the  best  evidence 
that  sh-e  has  been  overfed  and  is  very 
fat.  To  feed  a  hen  three  times  a  day 
is  wrong,  but  chicks  should  be  fed  at 
least  that  number  of  times.  When  tur- 
key hens  are  on  a  range  they  get  a 
variety  and  often.  To  feed  them  at  the 
barnj^ard  after  they  come  up  at  night 
is  harmful.  It  requires  but  little  work 
to  manage  turkeys  if  an  allowance  is 
made  for  their  work  in  assisting  them- 
selves with  worms,  grass,  seeds,  etc., 
when  at  large. 

PRESERVING  EGGS. 

We  recently  gave  a  method  of  pre- 
serving eggs.  We  suggest  that  all  in- 
terested send  five  cents  in  stamps  and 
get  the  August,  1899,  issue,  as  we  gave 
severed  pages  last  year  to  preserving 
eggs.  A  reader,  however,  wants  more 
light  and  asks  as  follows: 

"I  read  your  article  on  preserving 
eggs  in  July  issue  of  the  "Poultry 
Keeper'  and  decided  to  try  the  same 
at  once,  as  I  consider  it  the  best  and 
most  reasonable  method  yet  published. 
There  are  a  few  questions  that  I  would 
like  to  ask,  however,  that  I  may  be 
sure  I  am  right  before  I  give  it  a  trial. 
First,  is  it  necessary  to  grease  an  egg 
if  I  use  the  rack  method?  Should  the 
eggs  be  kept  in  a  dai'k  place?  Yes- 
terday I  made  a  box  with  racks  for 
holding  78  eggs;  it  is  open  in  the  front 
only;  it  lets  in  plenty  of  light  and  air; 
it  is  kept  in  a  cellar  that  is  about  68 
degrees  during  the  hottest  weather.  Do 
you  think  this  will  do  or  can  you  sug- 
gest any  improvements." 

The  light  will  do  no  harm.  Do  not 
grease  the  eggs  or  put  anything  on 
themi.  The  temperature  of  68  degrees 
will  answ^er  but  if  lower  all  the  better. 
Here  are  the  main  points:    Keep  the 


eggs  in  as  cool  place  as  possible;  turn 
them  twice  a  week;  use  only  fresh 
eggs;  use  no  eggs  from  hens  that  are 
with  males.  The  secret  of  success  Is— 
no  males.  An  egg  that  is  not  fertile 
will  keep  three  times  as  long  as  one 
containing  the  germ  of  a  chick,  and 
may  also  be  kept  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. You  cannot  buy  eggs  to  pre- 
serve. They  must  be  from  your  own 
hens  if  you  wish  to  be  sure. 

CORN  MEAL  AND  CHICKS. 

X  Charlottesville,  Va.,  reader  sends 
us  the  following  letter  which  will  prove 
interesting,  as  it  points  out  a  fault  in 
feeding.    He  says: 

"Having  read  the  poultry  column  of 
your  paper  with  great  interest,  I  de- 
sire some  little  information  on  the  dis- 
ease of  the  bowels  as  it  appears  to  be 
in  my  young  chickens.  My  chickens 
are  two  kinds,  the  Black  Langshans 
and  Minorcas.  They  have  unlimited 
run  on  the  farm,  a  laige  hen  house, 
(large  enough  for  200  chickens),  and  it 
is  well  ventilated.  There  are  alDOut  175 
in  the  flock,  60  of  which  are  grown  and 
the  remainder  of  which  being  pullets, 
cockerels  and  young  chickens.  They 
are  fed  three  times  a  daj- — morning, 
evening  and  night.  The  very  young 
ones  are  fed  five  times  a  day.  Only  the 
youngest  are  kept  in  coops  and  all 
over  one  month  old  go  on  the  roosts  at 
night.  The  large  chickens  are  fed  once- 
a  dav.  in  the  morning.  Everything  has 
clean,  fresh  water.  The  little  chickens 
under  three  weelcs  old  are  the  only  ones 
affected.  They  seem  to  be  lazy,  droop 
around,  pass  the  waste  matter  out  of 
their  bodies  but  cannot  free  themselves 
from  it.  They  finally  die,  mostly  at 
night  with  a  great  wad  of  filth  or 
waste  matter  han'ging  to  them.  The 
rest  of  the  whole  flock  seems  to  be  in 
perfect  health.  I  forgot  to  add  that 
the  chickens  are  fed  corn  meal  made 
Into  dough  with  ground  meat  in  it  once 
a  day." 

Considering  the  warm  weather  the 
feeding  mentioned  above  is  too  fre- 
quent. The  trouble  with  the  chicks  is 
the  raw  cornmeal.  The  food  should  be 
bread,  made  of  cornmeal  and  mid- 
dlings, two  parts  each,  and  ground 
meat  one  part,  adding  an  ounce  of  lin- 
seed meal  to  every  pound  of  the  mix- 
ture; give  also  chopped  grass.  Feed 
three  times  a  day  and  give  millet  seed 
between  meals.  Cornmeal  dough  forces 
too  much  water  on  the  chicks  and 
causes  Indigestion.  One  point  also  is 
to  look  on  their  heads  for  the  large 
lice. 

FOWLS  RUNNING  AT  LARGE. 

There  is  no  crop,  unless  it  be  cab- 
bage, that  poultry  -vriU  injure  at  this 
season  if  given  full  liberty.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  seeds  and  grass  that  the  hens 
can  consume,  and  which  will  so  attract 
their  attention  as  to  render  it  unneces- 
sary for  them  to  seek  anything  else. 
There  is  no  better  mode  of  utilizing 
purslane,  plantain,  pigweed  and  rag- 
weed than  to  let  the  ducks  and  geese 
have  full  sway.  There  is  one  field  now 
growing  vegetables  over  which  pur- 
slane got  the  mastery.  A  flock  of  ducks 
is  doing  more  to  clear  out  the  weeds 
than  constant  cultivation  accomplished. 
This  is  converting  the  weeds  into  duck 
meat,  and  some  poultrymen  are  not 
feeding  the  ducks  anything  at  all,  as 
they  do  not  require  any  assistance.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  keep  the  fowls  in 
confinement  after  the  young  plants 
have  become  established  and  made  a 
growth.  Eggs  at  this  season  of  the 
year  should  cost  nothing.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  hens  should  be  fed  on 
grain  and  be  made  excessively  fat, 
when  there  is  so  much  waste  of  val- 
uable green  food  that  they  will  prefer 
to  grain,  and  which  can  be  turned  into 
a  profit  in  the  shape  of  eggs. 
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POULTRY  BREEDING. 

The  question  regarding  the  age  of 
breeding  stock  has  often  been  dis- 
cussed, and  a  few  lines  giving  my  ex- 
perience will.  I  think,  hurt  no  one,  but 
may  help  some. 

Fowls  usually  do  not  reach  maturity 
until  they  are  about  one  year  old.  This 
is  an  important  fact  to  remember  in 
breeding  for  stock.  The  mating  of 
cockerels  and  pullets  of  six  or  seven 
months  old  will  not  produce  strong, 
vigorous  birds,  although  it  may  be  a 
year  or  so  before  the  effect  of  such 
breeding  is  noticed.  Hens  over  one 
year  old  are  the  best  to  breed  from,  but 
they  do  not  as  a  rule  lay  as  early  as 
pullets.  For  broilers  and  very  early 
.'spring  chicks  we  must  look  to  the  pul- 
lets; but  this  can  be  offset  by  using 
cocks  with  the  pullets,  thus  giving  us  a 
better  and  also  a  stronger  chick. 

To  my  mind  the  ideal  mating  is  hens 
after  their  first  moult  with  a  good, 
vigorous,  early  cockerel,  and  from  such 
a  mating  I  always  use  for  my  breeders 
the  following  year.  Perhaps  It  is  fancy, 
but  I  always  imagine  they  grow  better 
and  stronger  than  any  other  mating  I 
have  ever  tried.  Remember,  I  am  not 
saying  that  cockerels  and  pullets  have 
never  produced  good  results,  as  they 
have  in  my  own  yards;  but  year  in  and 
year  out  they  would  not  produce  the 
quality,  vigor  and  size  as  mature  hens 
and  a  good,  strong  cockerel.  I  am  look- 
ing now  on  the  utility  side,  and  one  of 
the  chief  aims  in  utility  fowls  is 
strength  and  vigor;  without  them  you 
have  nothing.  Inbreeding  should  never 
be  done  even  for  one  year.  Buy  good, 
strong  males  every  year,  and  be  sure 
they  are  full  breasted  and  everything 
necessary  for  the  points  you  are  after 
— eggs  or  meat,  or  both. 

Look  out  for  the  breeding  stock;  upon 
them  lies  success  or  failure,  Pjovided 
other  things  are  taken  care  of.  Like 
begets  like.  If  you  hatch,  weak,  r,uny 
fowls,  which  will  go  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Strength  and  vigor, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  likewise  be 
transmitted  through  different  genera- 
tions.-D.  L.  Orr,  in  Poultry  Monthly. 

SELECTION  INnPOULTRY  RAISING. 

On  this  subject  George  O.  Brown 
writes  as  follows  in  the  Baltimore  Sun: 
"The  real  stumbling  block  In  poultry 
raising  on  the  farm  is  the  faille 
observe  the  practical  method  of  im- 
provement by  selection.  The  oft-re- 
peated suggestion  or  warning  that  new 
blood  is  necessary  every  year  m  the 
poultry  yard  needs  qualifying.  Such 
may  be  the  case  and  it  may  not.  Wheie 
the  usual  farm  methods  are  follovyed 
—that  of  disposing  continually  of  the 
best  specimens  as  soon  as  they  attain 
a  marketable  size— new  blood  w^iU  be 
annually  needed.  If  an  exchange  of 
male  birds  is  made  with  another 
farmer,  who  is  following  the  same  un- 
desirable methods,  what  is  accom- 
plished? Nothing.  Such  exchanges  re- 
sult in  no  improvement,  for  it  is  but  a 
continuation  of  the  inbreeding  of  weak- 
lings, resulting  in  a  further  running 
down  of  poor  stock.. 

"An  intelligent  poultryman  sells  his 
'weaklings.'  and  invariably  retains  the 
choice  ones  of  each  brood.  If  he  has  a 
cockerel  that  grows  away  from  the 
others  in  a  brood  and  possesses  in  a 
marked  degree  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  his  breed,  which  is  gener- 
ally the  case  with  the  strong,  thrifty 
growers  of  a  brood,  the  bird  is  marked 
as  a  desirable  one  to  be  kept,  probably 
for  breedng.  The  same  selection  is 
observed  with  the  pullets.  It  can  be 
readilv  understood  that  such  a  method 
means  'the  survival  of  the  fittest,'  and 
naturally  a  marked  increase  in  early 
maturity,  size  and' thrift  of  the  flock. 
There  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
time  at  which  pullets  of  the  same  brood 
commence  to  lay,  some  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  others,  and  it  presents  another 
opportunity  to  further  intelligent  selec- 
tion and  with  an  idea  of  developing 
a  better  laying  strain. 

"If  one  has  a  lot  of  pullets  of  the 
same  age,  and  some  will  lay  a  dozen 
or  less  eggs  and  then  become  broody, 
while  there  are  others  that  continue 


egg-laying  right  along  for  weeks,  is  it 
not  wise  to  endeavor  to  secure  chicks 
from  the  best  layers,  to  perpetuate  this 
good  trait?  Is  not  this  another  lesson 
how  to  improve  the  value  of  a  flock? 
No  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
successful  or  paying  poultry-raising  re- 
sults from  an  intelligent  selection  of  the 
"The  old  asesrtion  that  pure-bred 
fowls  are  not  as  healthy  as  scrubs  has 
no  foundation.  The  facts  and  object 
lessons  of  the  winter  poultry  shows 
afford  all  the  evidence  necessary  to 
prove  it.  Could  the  magnificent  speci- 
mens exhibited  be  reared  from  flocks 
of  weaklings?  Are  they  not  pictures  of 
the  very  ideal  of  vigor,  strength  and 
health?  Can  any  one  farmer's  flock 
produce  cockerels  or  pullets  from  their 
mongrels  that  equal  in  weight,  vigor  or 
health  any  of  the  pure  breeds  seen  at 
the  poultry  shows?  The  fancier  must 
have  thrifty,  healthy,  vigorous  fowls  to 
compete  with  the  many  specimens. 
That  he  is  able  to  breed  such  and  retain 
the  distinctive  plumage  requirements 
in  a  most  attractive  degree  of  perfec- 
tion is  all  the  more  to  his  credit.  Such 
results  show  he  has  not  only  ob- 
served intelligence  in  election  and  mat- 
ing, but  that  he  has  also  observed 
other  requirements  and  necessary 
points,  such  as  food,  care  and  sanitary 
conditions.  The  improved  size  of  the 
carcass,  the  uniformity  of  shape,  and 
the  increased  size  of  eggs  have  all  been 
brought  about  by  poultry  fanciers,  who 
have  aimed  to  accomplish  these  very 
utility  improvements — results  that  have 
been  accomplished  are  no  hap-hazard 
chance  proceedings.  The  farmer  has 
greater  facilities  for  advancing  these 
things  than  the  average  poultryman,  if 
he  will  only  grasp  the  opportunity  and 
natural  resources  at  his  command.  No 
other  product  of  the  farm  is  an  every 
month  cash  product  like  poultry.  Tak- 
ing a  lot  of  pure  bred  fowls  and  giving 
them  the  usual  treatment  afforded 
scrubs,  will  yield  only  scrub  results; 
yet,  strange  as  the  fact  may  seem, 
there  are  farmers  who  do  not  believe  in 
pure  bred  poultry,  because  they  do 
not  better  understand  the  same  circum- 
stances than  their  mongrels." 


here  is  simply  to  prolong  the  agony. 
The  cheapest  and  best  way  is  to  apply 
heroic  measures  at  once.  ''Break  up" 
the  hens,  send  them  to  the  roosts,  burn 
the  nests  and"  if  possible,  give  the  eggs 
to  clean  hens,  first  carefully  wiping  the 
eggs  with  a  damp  cloth.  Otherwise 
feed  the  eggs  to  the  pigs.  Better  this 
than  to  continue  the  nuisance. 


WANTED.   A    position    as   helper    on  a 
Duck  Ranch  for  the  coming  winter.  Have 
Experience.    Wages   low.    Write  at  once. 
P.  W.  STAHLMAN,  Callupville,  N.  Y. 


TO  DESTROY  RED  SPIDER  LICE. 

A  writer  in  the  Reliable  Poultry 
Journal  gives  the  following  effective 
method  of  destroying  red  spider  lice: 

The  red  spider,  or  little  red  louse,  is, 
however,  an  entirely  different  insect, 
and  requires  a  different  treatment.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  chicken  bed  bug,  and  to  be 
easily  and  successfully  combatted 
should  be  so  considered.  Whitewash- 
ing is  a  good  thing  and  useful  in  many 
ways,  but  is  not  an  entire  success  as  ,a 
remedy  for  these  lice,  as  many  can 
testify.  The  simplest,  cheapest  and 
surest  way  is  to  catch  themi  and  burn 
them.  This  is  no  joke.  Excepting 
sitting  hens,  these  lice  ordinarily 
trouble  chickens  only  at  night,  however 
greatly  infested  the  premises  may  be, 
returning  to  their  hiding  and  nesting- 
places  in  the  perches  or  walls  before 
the  chickens  leave  the  roost.  If  they 
find  sufficient  accommodations  on  the 
perches  they  will  not  go  to  the  walls. 
And  there  is  where  to  catch  them. 

Have  the  perches  readily  removable 
and  provided  with  holes  or  crevices  on 
their  under  sides  for  the  lice  to  hide  in, 
and  have  the  chickens  roost  on  the 
perches  only.  This  done  and  the  lice 
are  caught.  To  destroy  them  remove; 
the  perches,  saturate  them  with  coal 
oil,  stand  them  on  end  and  touch  a 
match  to  their  lower  ends.  Do  this  two 
or  three  times,  once  in  two  days  and 
two  or  three  times  onc-e  a  week,  and  it 
will  thoroughly  rid  the  worst  infected 
Ijremises  in  less  than  thirty  days.  In- 
fested walls  will  furnish  a  few  lice  for 
some  time  from  the  nits  lefts  in  them. 
But  especially  in  warm  weather  this 
source  is  soon  exhausted,  and  as  the 
first  firing  or  two  of  the  perches  de- 
stroys the  bulk  of  the  lice  their  further 
depredations  are  not  serious. 

From  setting  hens  these  lice  never  go 
to  their  hiding  and  nesting  place  at  the 
same  time.  Therefore  the  above  plan 
cannot  be  applied  to  these.  The  appli- 
cation of  insect  powder  or  whitewash 


E.R.  CIBBS,  BREEDER  and 

dealer   in   Ferrets.   Guinea  Pi^s. 
;  Lop-eared    Himalayas.  Belgian 
Hares.  Angora  and  Common  Rab- 
bits. Send  stamp  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 


Incubator  and  Brooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP.  The 

Oakes  Adjustable  Thermometer. 

Brus.s  Boilers  and  Tanlis.  Thermosta- 
tic Bars  and  Regulators  ot  all  kinds 
a  specialty.  (.'atalogue  free.  Address 
OAKES,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Brabazon's  Poultry  Guide  and  Catalog 

It's  a  beauty.    Cuts  of  fowls  drawn  from 
life.    Price  of  fowls  and  eges.    Also  34 
years  in  the  poultry  vard.    Catalog  and 
Buyers  Guide  all  for  10c   J.  R.  BRABAZON.Sr. 
Finest  on  earth.       Glenview  Farm,  Delavan,  Wis. 

EQUAL 
THE 
BEST.. 

They  have  oil  the  latest  Improvements 

and  are  sold  at  vltv  low  prioes  and 
GUARANTEED  t  >  pU  ase  every 
custunur.  Send  t"r  Mur  U.S  page 
eatal"t-'ue  whi<'h  contains  full  des- 
criptions of  our  extensive  line 
and  tells  how  to  raise  poultry 
>,,  successfully.   Send  for  it  at  once. 

DESMOiNES  INC'B  CO. 

Box       47   J^e»  MolneH,  Iowa. 


lllR  INCDBATORS 


Our  Bone  Cutter  Book 

treating  of  balanced  rations  lur  all  fuwls, 
young  or  old,  will  interest  any  puuUi  ynian. 
It  also  tells  about  the  Webster  &  Hannum— 
//le  only  bone  cutter  receivins;  an  award  at 
World's  Fair,  Oiicago.  Also  Clover  Cutters 
and  Grit  Crushers. 

It  \f.frci_\  but  may  save  you  many  dollars  on  your 
feed  bill.    Write  for  it. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  B..X  8,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

OPROCCO  POULTRY  FARM 

South    Natick    andlMount  Blue,  Mass 

Uevoted  e.vclusively  to  Barred  I'lymouth  Hocks 
(Orrocco  Brown  Bf-'K  Strain).  Persons  interested  in 
raising  poultry  for  profit,  either  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial means,  and  who  are  unable  to  visit  us.  can  send 
a  two-cent  stam|p  lor  our  Twenty-seventh  Annual  II- 
ustrateil  s(i  pa^'c  cirv-iilar.  and  obtain  more  practical 
'ntormation  than  is  often  found  in 

AOOLURBOOK  FOR  ONLY  TWO  CTS. 

W.  H.  RUDD  &  SON,  40  North  St.,  Boston. 

l  ostals  not  noticed.  >io  circulars  sent  without  stamp- 


It  will  k'-.  p  vour  chickens  strong  ami  hcillty.  It 
will  make  y.iuiiu'  pullets  lay  early.  Worth  its  weit'ht 
In  pold  lur  moulting  hens,  and  prevents  all  diseiis^-s.  Jt 
is  ahsolulcly  puic.  IliKhlv  concentrated.  In  .pi.intily 
costs  onl\  a  tenth  of  .a  cent  a  day.   ^o  other  kind  hke  it. 


CONDITION 


LAV 

LIKE 


POWDER 

Therefore,  no  matter  what  kind  of  fciod  you  u.-e,  nnx 
with  it.  dailv  Sheridan's  Powder.  Othcru  ise.  your  jprofit 
this  fall  and  winter  will  be  lost  when  the  price  for  vv^ 
is  very  high.  It  assures  perfect  a.ssimilntion  of  the  f«xxJ 
elcme'nts  heeded  to  produce  health  and  form  ecrirs.  It 
is  sold  by  druggists,  ffrocers,  feed  dealcis  or  by  walL 

Il'yoii  can't  get  It  send  to  us.  Ask  fir$it 

One  pack. 'i5  cts.  five  $1.  Large  a-Uj.  can  SI -0.  Six  cjuM 
£xp.  paid.  8'i.  Sample  of  BEST  Poultry  P.\per  sent  fu'e. 
L  if.JOHiSaON  <S  CO.. 22  Custom  liouse  St..  Boston, Ha** 
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FENCES  AND  BREEDS. 

"Whether  fences  are  a  necessity  or  not 
depends  upon  the  location  of  the  plant. 
In  a  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  way 
to  avoid  fences,  but  there  are  breeds 
■which  can  be  kept  within  bounds  with 
a  four-foot  fence.  Even  a  high  fence 
will  not  confine  some  of  the  active 
breads.  When  considering  the  "best 
breed."  not  only  should  the  question  of 
how  many  eggs  will  a  breed  give  be 
considered,  but  also  which  is  the  best 
for  reducmg  expenses.  On  a  farm 
where  there  is  ample  range,  such  as  an 
orchard,  the  cost  of  the  fence  is  not 
important;  but  when  the  fowls  are  to 
be  confined,  or  when  several  breeds  are 
desired,  the  fence  Is  a  serious  problem 
to  those  of  limited  means.  The  best 
course  to  pursue  in  such  cases  is  to 
select  Brahmas  or  Cochins,  as  they 
cannot  fly  over  a  four-foot  fence.  Pekin 
ducks  are  frequently  kept  in  yards 
with  only  a  two-foot  fence.  It  may  be 
that  farmers  or  poultrymen  may  not 
prefer  the  breeds  named,  but  if  they  are 
wise  they  will  endeavor  to  put  less 
money  in  fences  and  more  in  poultry 
houses  and  fowls. 


WHAT  IS  A  STRAIN. 

The  poultryman  derives  pleasure 
from,  the  business  and  adds  dignity  to 
it  by  carefully  fostering  and  estab- 
lishing desirable  features  and  qualities 
in  his  favorite  breed,  making  the  same 
prepotent  in  the  blood,  thus  securing  a 
greater  certainty  of  their  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  future  progeny,  and  until 
a  flock  of  fowls  can  be  produced  which 
will  show  the  improved  distinguishing 
features  claimed  for  it  in  a  satisfactory 
degree,  at  least,  sufficiently  marked  to 
be  recognized  by  others  who  might  ba 
experienced  with  the  breed  or  variety, 
sought  to  be  improved,  it  should  not  re- 
ceive merit  for  being  an  established 
strain,  for  the  palpable  reason  that 
there  would  be  no  assurance  that  other 
stock  of  the  same  breed  would  be  im- 
proved in  the  same  direction  by  the  use 
of  stock  from  such  supposed  improved 
strain  or  variety. 

The  following  definition  fully  de- 
scribes what  the  meaning  of  the  term 
'"strain"  is  as  applied  to  certain  flocks 
of  thoroughbred  fowls,  viz.:  one  family 
bred  through  many  generations  by  a 
faithful  continuance  of  its  own  blood, 
except  when  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  such  family  or  strain 
to  introduce  sufficient  foreign  blood  to 
maintain  health  and  strength,  after 
which,  breeding  it  out  by  drawing  it 
from  the  strain  itself;  thus,  in  a  yard 
of  fowls  which  have  been  bred  strictly 
in  the  family  or  strain,  a  female  of 
blood  foreign  to  the  same  may  be  used 
by  breeding  her  to  a  male  of  the  origi- 
nal stock  selected  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing or  preserving  the  characteristics  al- 
ready established  as  nearly  as  possible. 
If  the  progeny  from  this  mating  is  sat- 
isfactory, two  lines  of  the  same  family 
can  be  started  by  breeding  the  males 
of  the  one  to  the  pullets  of  the  other, 
and  vice  versa,  after  which  select  a 
male  of  the  original  stock  to  mate  with 
the  female  progeny  of  the  last  matings. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  female  or  strain 
possesses  one  or  more  qualities  in 
greater  excellence  than  other  families 
or  strains  of  the  same  breed,  which 
may  distinguish  them  from  the  race  in 
general,  or  that  a  greater  part  of  the 
vaVious  individuals  of  the  strain  can  be 
recognized  by  the  same.  This  is  the 
grand  object  for  carefully  preserving 
the  same,  as  otherwise  it  would  operate 
as  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  a 
waste  of  patience  and  care. 

To  what  extent  this  faithful  adher- 
ence to  a  certain  . line  of  breeding  may 
be  carried  on,  so  as  to  perpetuate  a 
strain,  we  cannot  assert,  but  that  some 
breeders  do  aim  at  it  we  are  well  as- 
sured. Take  for  example:  One  breeder 
has  been  breeding  for  a  certain  color 
or  shape  by  this  method  of  establishing 
a  strain  for  several  generations  back, 
until  he  produced  good  coloring,  both  in 
penciling,  striping  and  general  shape  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  flock;  in  fact, 
the  individuals  are  so  much  alike  in 
these    respects    that    close  observers 


recognize  the  same  and  pr&nounce 
them  as  such  a  man's  stock,  thus  show- 
ing them  worthy  to  be  styled  as  a 
strain.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
those  who  claim  and  advertise  particu- 
lar strains  of  fowls  which  are  wholly 
unworthy  of  it,  and  the  stock  produced 
from  the  same,  by  its  irregular  breed- 
ing, is  a  verification  of  the  injustice  of 
the  claim.  Because  a  man  has  a  flock 
of  fowls  which  seem  to  fill  his  ideas  in 
several  sections,  it  is  no  evidence  of  a 
carefully  bred  strain  of  fowls,  as  he 
may  have  picked  them  up  from  several 
yards  on  account  of  this  uniformity, 
which,  if  bred  together,  would  fail  to 
produce  the  characteristics  wanted. — 
Fanciers'  Gazette. 


A  REMEDY  FOR  LICE. 

A  cheap  and  easy  method  of  keeping 
lice  out  of  the  nests,  and  also  from  the 
sitting  hens,  is  to  place  one  of  the 
ordinary  camphorated  balls  (such  as 
those  displayed  in  the  windows  of  a 
drug  store)  in  each  nest.  They  cost  al- 
most nothing.  By  simply  dropping  one 
in  each  nest  the  work  is  done,  and  a 
ball  will  last  through  the  whole  of  the 
warmi  season.  Every  time  a  hen  goes 
on  the  nest  she  imparts  heat  to  it,  and 
a  portion  of  the  camphor  odorizes  her 
body  and  also  the  materials  of  the  nest; 
lice  giving  it  a  wide  berth.  One  of  the 
balls,  if  placed  in  a  vial  of  sweet  oil 
or  linseed  oil,  and  a  few  drops  applied 
on  the  heads  of  fowls  and  chicks,  or 
on  the  shanks  or  under  the  wings,  will 
■also  prove  serviceable,  preventing 
scaly-legs,  and  destroying  the  large 
lice.  For  chicks  and  young  turkeys  use 
only  one  or  two  drops  of  the  mixture, 
as  grease  of  any  kind  is  injurious  to 
chicks.  If  preferred,  a  mixture  may  be 
prepared  by  using  one  part  lard  oil, 
one  part  linseed  oil,  a  few  grains  of 
camphor  and  two  or  three  drops  of  oil 
of  sassafras,  shaking  the  mixture  well 
before  using. 


AMERICA'S  YELLOW  POULTRY. 

It  is  an  odd  fact  that  the  great  Amer- 
ican poultry  consuming  public  is 
greatly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  yel- 
low-legged, yellow-fleshed  fowl.  That 
it  is  merely  a  matter  of  fashion  or  fad 
is  amply  proved  by  the  fact  that  in 
other  countries  the  preference  is  given 
to  the  white-meated  birds.  France  is 
recognized  as  authority  upon  the  edi- 
ble qualities  of  all  the  foods  devoted  to 
the  use  of  man,  and  in  that  sunny  land 
the  Houdan  stands  pre-eminent.  They 
have  been  bred  for  generations  for  the 
express  purpose  of  use  as  a  table  deli- 
cacy. They  are  a  bird  of  medium 
weight  and  large  breast  preponderance; 


being  small-boned  and  fine-fleshed. 
With  a  small  amount  of  offa!,  they  are  a 
profitable  carcas  for  the  consumer  to 
purchase.  In  the  great  Paris  markets 
huge  piles  of  dressed  Houdan  and  La 
Fleche  fowls  can  be  seen  at  the  numer- 
ous stalls.  These  are  reared  in  small 
flocks  by  the  villagers  adjacent  to  the 
city,  and  sold  to  professional  dealers 
who  make  the  daily  or  weekly  tours. — 
Inland  Poultry. 


SHARP  GRIT  A  NECESSITY. 

Farmers  who  live  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  gravel  provide  no  gritty 
material  for  their  fowls.  Now,  fowls 
always  select  the  hard  substances  with 
cutting  edges.  Give  a  piece  of  glass  to 
a  fowl,  and  when  the  glass  is  voided, 
it  will  be  found  as  smooth  and  polished 
as  though  done  by  machinery.  The 
grit  is  intended  to  cut  more  than  to 
grind  the  food.  If  the  flock  has  had 
the  run  of  a  field,  there  will  be  but 
little  sharp  material  left,  and  the  hens 
will  not  swallow  the  smooth  gravel 
only  as  a  last  resort.  To  test  this  mat- 
ter, pound  some  broken  glass  or  china, 
and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  fowls 
will  swallow  the  pieces  with  avidity, 
although  they  may  be  at  liberty  on  a 
gravelly  run. 


SCALDING  THE  FOOD. 

It  does  not  pay  to  have  an  attendant 
to  manage  a  cauldron  or  broiler,  but  it 
will  be  an  advantage  to  scald  the 
ground  grain  before  feeding  it  to  the 
chicks  that  are  to  be  made  fat  for 
market.  It  is  usually  done  by  taking 
a  mixture  of  ground  wheat,  corn  and 
oats,  to  which  is  ^'1''--='  linseed  meal 
and  ground  meal,  the  whole  being  well 
mixed  in  a  tub,  and  the  boilin-  water 
turned  on.  stirring  well  during  the  add- 
ing of  water,  until  the  whole  is  a  stiff 
dough  (not  wet).  Let  this  be  done  at 
night,  and  in  the  morning  the  mess 
will  be  softened  and  easily  digested. 
Do  not  keep  any  portion  over  until  the 
next  day.  as  it  may  become  sour,  but 
feed  each  day's  mess  the  day  it  is  pre- 
pared. 


S.'C.  B.  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale.  Good 
stock  (\V.  W.  Kuip  iind  Gootispeert  s.trains)..¥l  eacb. 
H.     M.    Meyer,    Shauesville.  Berks   Co.,  Pa. 


EVERYTHING 

Sua     FOR  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 

from  a  leg  band  and  poultrj-  bit  to  an  incubator. 
■\viU  be  found  in  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

POULTRY  SUPPLSES. 

"W'e  have  on  nana  tlie  finest  qnality  of  prepared  seco.id 
crop  cut  elover  hay — tbe  great  ^viIlte^  green  food, 
^1.7 fi  per  100  lb,  eeck»  Send  for  catalofrue  to-dav. 
HARVEY  SEED  C0«  20  ElUcott  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y- 


"THEY  G/IN'T  BE  BEAT." 


At  any  rat©  they  have^ 
never  sutTcred  defeat  in 

reus  tests,  (rials  and  competitionB  with  the  manv  machines  of  the  same  class. 

RELIABLE  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS  u--^^^ . 

stand  for  the  highest  value  known  to  the  incnimtor  art.    It  takes  a  book  ot  Vi'8 pages  to  tell  all^^;^^'f|(-C,-.U 
about  them  and  our  larp^  pure-hred  p'^ultry  plant,  poultry  supplies,  etc.     Sent  on  receipt  of -^bSirJ  iiiL 

10c  in  stamps.  RELIABLE  INCUBATOli  and  BROODER  Co.  Box  A  15,  Qnincy,  III.  ^^^^^^Im^ 

HARTNEST  :  STRAIN  :  OF  :  LIGHT  :  BRAHMAS, 

ORDERS  NOW  BOOKED. 

Stoev  in  anv  qiiantity  for  rteliverr  after  Xo^-ember  1  st.  Bred  from  H EAVY  LAVING 
PRIZE-WINNINC  STOCK.   Winners  at  New  York  and  Boston  in  1899 


HanasoniP't  cafalogue  ever  issued  by  a 
O'lltry  brcder.  for  cents. 


HARTNEST  PARK, 
Prospet  St.,  Framingham.  Mass. 


Matcli  CHICKENS 


  WITH  THE 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-regola- 
ting.    Thousands  in  success- 
fnl  operation.    Guaranteed  to 
hatch  a    larger  percentage  of 
less  cost  than  any  other  Hatcher. 


WITH  THE 


Most  efficient  small  incu- 
bator ever  invented.  Perfect 
in  every  detail.  Justthe  thing  Catalogs  Free, 
for  poultry  raising  on  a  small  scale,  6U  egg  capacity. 


H.  STAHL,  Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer,  1  1  4  to  1  22  S.  Sixth  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


IMO  GUESSING  IN   ITS  O -'ER ATION 

SIMPLE,   ACCURATE,    N0    IV10ISTURET0   BE  SUPPLIED 

Star  Incubator  Company 

Catalogue  Free.  BOUND  BROaK.  N.  J, 
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RAISING  FALL  CHICKENS. 

The  Fall  Hatched  Chick  a  More  Profit 
able  Market  Fowl  Than  the  Spring 
Hatched. 

In  these  hot  summer  days,  when  it  is 
almost- impossible  to  keep  comfortable, 
and  \»e  have  a  vague  apprehension  that 
our  chicks  are  suffering  from  heat  and 
perhaps  lice,  it  may  seem  out  of  place 
to  suggest  the  bringing  of  more 
chickens  into  the  world  to  battle  for 
existence  against  these  twin  destroyers, 
and  then  to  meet  the  common  fate  of 
all  their  race.  But  while  the  early 
hatched  chicks  are  the  best  for  layers, 
breeders  and  show  birds,  the  late 
hatched  are  the  most  profitable  for 
market  poultry,  providing  we  have 
suitable  quarters  for  themi.  Chicks 
hatched  in- July  and  August  often  fail 
to  do  well  because  of  the  heat  and  the 
predominance  of  lice,  and  many  suc- 
cessful poultrymen  do  not  attempt  to 
hatch  during  these  months,  but  chicks 
that  come  off  in  the  latter  part  of 
August  or  the  first  of  September,  if 
kept  free  from  vermin,  will  grow  as 
rapidly  as  those  hatched  in  April.  I 
should  therefore  remate  my  breeding 
pens  and  prepare  to  raise  fall  chicks. 

These  fall  chicks  can  be  sold  as 
roasters  in  January,  February  and 
March,  and  should  weigh  from  six  to 
eight  pounds  to  the  pair,  while  the 
price  will  range  anywhere  from  15  to 
30  cents  per  pound. 

So  it  is  evident  that  fall  chicks  are 
the  most  profitable  for  market,  and  to 
prosecute  this  branch  of  the  business  I 
should  commence  incubators  so  that 
the  first  hatch  will  come  off  the  latter 
part  of  August,  and  continue  hatching 
for  two  months.  If  hens  are  used  they 
can  be  made  to  cover  a  large  number 
of  eggs,  and  we  can  always  find  plenty 
with  an  inclination  to  sit  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  I  still  adhere  to  the  primi- 
tive method  of  hatching  with  hens, 
and  until  this  season  have  always  been 
able  to  raise  all  the  chicks  I  cared  to, 
but  those  who  have  incubators  can 
make  good  use  of  them  now. 

I  have  never  tried  any  but  pure-bred 
Plymouth  Rocks  for  fall  roasters,  but 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  some  cross- 
bred fowls  I  should  judge  that  a  cross 
of  the  Cornish  Indian  cock  on  Ply- 
mouth Rock  or  Light  Brahma  hens 
would  be  preferable.  Such  crosses 
make  very  rapid  growth,  often  reach- 
ing five  and  six  pounds  at  twenty 
weeks.  Any  fowls  with  yellow  skin  and 
legs  will  make  good  roosters  if  they 
mature  rapidly,  so  as  to  be  soft  and 
tender  nhen  fattened.  "Staggy" 
roosters  i-  cl  hard,  "buddy"  birds  do 
not  comr,  :  nd  such  good  prices,  conse- 
quently v.  e  -hould  select  stock  that  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  our  market. 
The  Plymouth  Rock,  Wyandotte, 
Brahma  and  Cornish  Indian,  or  crosses 
of  these  will  do  it,  but  the  smaller 
breeds  are  too  "buddy"  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Warm  quarters  are  required  to  carry 
such  stock  through  to  a  marketable 
age,  and  if  one  has  a  large  brooder 
house  he  can  devote  a  portion  of  it  to 
such  stock,  but  if  not  he  can  build  a 
small,  cheap  but  warm  house  at  a 
slight  expense.  I  shall  use  houses  5xS 
feet  in  size  by  4x3  in  height,  and  shall 
place  twenty-five  fowls  in  each.  I  can 
build  such  houses  for  about  five  dollars 
«ach,  and  have  themi  warm  enough  to 
keep  the  fowls  comfortable.  I  shall  not 
use  yards  in  connection  with  these 
houses,  but  will  allow  the  fowls  to 
roam  where  they  will.  Here  the  ground 
is  usually  bare  of  snow  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  time  during  the  winter,  and 
they  will  pick  up  much  food.  It  takes 
about  two  weeks'  heavy  feeding  to  fat- 
ten them  off,  after  they  are  five  or  six 
months  old,  and  before  that  time  I 
feed  them  so  that  they  will  make  a 
rapid  growth.  I  place  the  expense  of 
feed  for  these  fowls  at  3.5  cents  each, 
and  as  they  will  always  bring  75  cents 
■each,  and  often  twice  that,  there  is  a 
nice  margin  on  the  profit  side,  and  one 
that  I  have  been  unable  to  make  from 
spring  hatched  chickens,  when  sold  on 
the  market. 

Many  poultry  writers  recommend 
egg-farmi  poultrymen  to  sell  off  their 
stock  about  the  middle  of  June.  It  is  a 
question  when  is  the  best  time  to  dis- 


pose of  hens  that  are  not  desired  for 
another  year.  If  kept  through  the  molt 
there  will  be  a  number  of  weeks  that 
they  will  not  lay  and  thus  be  unprofit- 
able, and  usually  in  the  fall  the  price 
of  such  fowls  is  very  low.  They  will 
bring  a  better  price  if  sold  in  June,  yet 
June.  July  and  August  are  good  months 
for  the  egg  trade.  Prices  are  usually 
better  than  in  early  spring,  and  the 
hens,  if  not  molting  or  broody,  will  be 
producing  the  largest  number  of  egg. 
Last  year  July  was  my  best  month,  the 
whole  flock  averaging  twenty  eggs  each 
during  that  period,  and  the  price  held 
steadily  at  16  cents  per  dozen. 

I  believe  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
weed  out  the  poor  layers,  and  those 
that  are  inclined  to  molt  late,  from 
June  to  August,  selling  them  in  small 
lots,  but  keeping  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  best  fowls  to  furnish  eggs  from 
that  time  on  until  the  pullets  begin  to 
lay.  An  egg  farmer  should  have  eggs 
at  all  seasons,  and  especially  when  the 
price  is  high.  He  cannot  do  this  if  he 
disposes  of  all  his  hens  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  molt.  Hens  lay  very  few  eggs 
during  the  molting  season,  but  it  is 
often  as  profitable  to  keep  them  as  to 
raise  young  stock.  It  takes  from  five 
to  seven  months  to  grow  a  pullet  to 
laying  age,  while  a  hen,  if  well  cared 
for,  will  not  entirely  stop  laying  more 
than  three  or  four  weeks,  and  three 
months  at  the  longest.  While  pullets 
will  produce  more  eggs  in  the  first 
year,  counting  from  the  time  they  com- 
mence to  lay,  hens  will  be  productive 
at  a  time  when  the  pullets  have  not 
reached  maturity,  and  when  eggs  are 
comparatively  high  in  price.  I  think  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  flock  com- 
posed of  at  least  one-third  yearling 
hens,  keeping  them  until  they  are  two 
years  old. — L.  E.  Keyser  in  Reliable 
Poultry  Journal. 

SHIPPING  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

In  shippingeggs  the  problem  is  how  to 
prevent  breakage  and  lessen  the  shak- 
ing as  much  as  possible.  It  is  a  very 
simple  thing  to  do,  after  one  knows 
how,  but  we  were  some  tim.e  in  finding 
out  the  way.  Several  different  methods 
were  tried,  including  two  of  the  most 
advanced  "patent"  methods,  until 
finally  we  went  back  to  the  good  old 
fashioned  way.  For  several  years  past 
we  have  shipped  eggs  to  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  some  places  out 
of  it,  yet  we  have  never  had  a  com- 
plaint. Last  season  only  two  or  three 
eggs  were  reported  cracked,  out  of  the 
vast  number  of  settings  shipped. 

In  the  first  place  we  buy  the  baskets 
at  wholesale,  paying  75  cents  per  dozen 
for  either  eight  rr  sixteen  quart 
baskets.  These  are  the  common,  split, 
oljlong  handled  basi-.ets,  without  covers. 
The  eight-quart  baskets  will  hold  30 
eggs,  if  packed  close  and  firm.  The 
excelsior  we  get  for  carting  it  out  of 
the  way  from  furniture  dealers,  drug 
stores  or  any  place  where  goods  come 
packed  in  it.  It  is  vastly  superior  to 
sawdust,  hay  or  anything  else  we  have 
ever  seen. 

First  the  basket  is  lined  about  an 
inch  thick  with  excelsior,  and  then  each 
egg  is  wrapped  with  the  same  material 
and  closely  packed  on  end  in  the 
basket.  We  commence  at  one  end  of 
the  basket,  and  place  in  a  row  of  about 
three  eggs  crosswise,  and  so  on,  until 
the  bottom  tier  is  completed.  Then  we 
put  in  a  second  tier  if  desired.  If  the 
weather  is  cold,  the  eggs  should  first 
be  wrapped  in  paper.  Each  egg  is 
placed  and  pressed  down  firmly,  and  if 
well  done  the  basket,  when  filled,  is 
solid;  there  is  no  room  for  the  eggs  to 
shake  around  in.  If  the  eggs  do  not 
quite  fill  the  basket  the  balance  of 
room  is  filled  with  excelsior.  A  layer 
of  exceleior,  as  thick  as  possible,  is 
spread  over  the  top,  so  it  will  bulge  up 
at  the  top,  thus  making  the  top  oval 
shaped.  The  cover  of  muslin  is  then 
sewed  on.  We  buy  a  lot  of  heavy,  iin- 
bleached  muslin,  tear  it  into  pieces  a 
little  larger  than  the  top  of  basket. 
Then  we  take  our  card,  which  is  of 
tough  cardboard  (such  as  heavy  tags 
are  made  of)  and  four  and  one-half  by 
six  inches,  suitably  printed:  "Eggs  for 
Hatching,"  etc.,  with  space  for  name 
and  address.    With  a  sewing  machine 


we  stitch  the  card  on  to  the  center  of 
the  muslin  square,  stitching  all  around 
the  edge  of  the  card.  These  cards  and 
muslin  are  addressed  before  placing  on 
the  ba.sket.  After  the  basket  is  properly 
filled,  we  put  on  the  muslin,  and,  with 
a  big  darning  needle  and  strong  cord, 
commence  to  sew  down  the  cover,  turn- 
ing in  the  edge  and  drawing  the  sides 
down  tight  as  we  go,  running  the 
needle  through  between  the  top  rim  and 
side  of  the  basket.  When  completed 
this  cover  should  be  as  tight  as  it  can 
be  drawn  all  around.  Such  a  basket 
will  stand  almost  any  kind  of  handling. 
It  is  not  intended  to  rest  2oO  pound 
trunks  on,  however.  We  will  admit  that 
this  is  a  laborious  manner  of  packing 
eggs,  but  it  Is  the  only  method  that 
gives  entire  satisfaction  to  our  cus- 
tomers.— R.  W.  Davison,  in  Agricultural 
Epitomist. 

s  SK!  Hand  Bone,  Shei,,uiir(i 
|SV  ^  «*  Grit  Mi;i  lor  Poultrymen. 
»iF»  Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

t^lfe     Cirrul'ir  unci  Ti'stimoiiin  is  1' r>'i'. 

OUR  EGGS  ARE  NOT  THE  DOLUR  HIND 

Bu(rFly.l{«ck-  per8.f(,'.#2.00    CUT  CLOVER.™  ^''I, 
Pcklli  IMicks,  [.er  setting.       50  .:UIJ  ll,3,»i.0D 

Mien  CrysUil  Grit,  100  lbs.  ;  ton  47  Pl'e  Beef  4B,100  Ita.|i.OO 
CshdOvster.Sh'ls.lOOIbs.  ♦!  ;  ton  ^6.50  |  Cr.-iclier  Cr'bslOO  lhs.*1.50 

CLEVELAND  POtTLTRT  CO.,  Plattsburjt,  N.  Y. 


THE  IMPROVED 


i^M'SMCli  BATOR 

i  '■^'i  '  1    .-M'.solutcl.v  .-  i-M'.rci'ii'n  'i-r. 

bil'==^S%J  Th?  simployt,  most  r  linlV, 
tata-  fl  and  ch  .  .     -    .  .... 


4centb. 


,   St  l.rst-cl.-iss  H.itc-htr 

 "  in  t>ir.  ni.-irl<i  t.    Circul.-rs  frep. 

OEO.  EUTJil,  CO..  Uuincy.lll. 


Poultry  Do  Have 

These  diseasefi.    The  first  is  what  diphtheria  ifl  to 
M|  ^  I  I  D    lii^'^i^n  being's,  and  closely  allied  to  that 
Kw  w      ■  disease.   Syinptom.'i  are,  sneezinj^  like  a 
'  cold;  slight  watering-  of  the  eyes;  run- 
LiiHiiit,     iiiui^  at  tJie  noytrils.  severe  innainination 
Eheumati"!!!    ^'^        throat,  canker,  swollen  head  and 
"  '  t  i  uptions  on  head  and  lace.    A  breeder 
LEa        of  ll;r!iting  same  fowl  wliich  from 
^EAENE^S  ''^'-"t^'  ^^'^  [noreJialWe  to  roup  than. 


which  he  says  i 


drives  ns  a  TR  K  VT.>IE.\T. 
*ositiv»'!v  Siir*'  4'iire  for 


JCHf^SON'S 

Anodyne  Liniment 

Space  here  will  not  permit  frivin^r  his  fnli  directions  for 
i.uc,  .end  to  us  for  lull  parln-tilars,  by  niail,/ree.  It 
aiso  cures  all  Bowel  Complaints,  Leg  Weakness  and 
Rheumatic  Lameness  like  mau-ic.  Soi«!  evers-whero. 
Price,  a'jc  6  bottles.  S3.0i>.  Expres?  paid  Pamphlet  free, 
I,  a.  JOHNSA.V&  Custom  Hou-- St..  Iloston,  Ma^si 


BiiENTS 


Quirlilv  s...cur«t  OtTR  FEE  DUE  WHEN  PATENT 
OBTAINED.  Send  model,  sketch  or  [ilx  to.  with 
rirs.Tifti'iii  for  free  report  as  to  pjitentaliilitv.  43-PAGE 
HAND-BOOK  FREE.  Contains  refer-n'ro.-  iind  full 
MtMrui'iuon.  WHITE  FOR  COPY  OF  OUR  SPECIAL 
OFFER.  Itisthemostlilienil  propositi. . n  ev..r  inri.le  liy 
!i  imteiit  nttorne.v,  aud  EVERY  INVENTOR  SHOULD 
READ   IT   before    apjil.viiig    for  (lateut.    Address  : 


PATENT  LAWYERS. 
I  LeDroltBldg..  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


A  Record 


to  be  of  value  must  be^ 
backed  by  coutinueti  ' 
wortliy  deeds.  The 

Prairie  State 
Incubators 
and  Brooders 

Jhave     iucreased     their  ^ 
i  first  preiuiuuis  to  200  in  E 
niiipetition    witlt  the\ 
ll)est.    Send  for  1S9S  cat- 
'  /ialo^ue,  giving  full  de- 
■  ^  '  \  scription.      Handsome  \ 
I  colored  plates. 


Wo  warrant  ei'ery° 
machine. 

Praire  StatelncbHorCo. 
Mumcr  Cit\\ 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  TURKEYS. 

The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  given  much  attention  to  tur- 
keys, and  the  results  of  the  work  done 
in  that  direction  have  proved  beneficial 
to  the  whole  country.  One  of  the  facts 
demonstrated,  although  attention  haus 
been  called  to  the  matter  before,  was 
that  the  domestic  turkeys  were  bred 
without  regraj-d  to  vigor,  and  that  no 
care  was  used  in  preventing'  inbreed- 
ing'. To  prove  this  claim,  wild  tur- 
keys were  used  for  crossing  on  the 
domestic  varieties,  and  at  once  the 
effect  was  very  marked  as  soon  as  the 
■egg's  were  used  and  the  young  turkeys 
hatched.  Every  comparison  made  of 
the  losses  of  young  turkeys  showed 
that  the  half-wild  turkeys  were  easier 
to  raise  and  entailed  less  labor  in  care. 
Not  only  did  the  first  cross  prove  favor- 
:able,  but  the  cross  of  the  half-wild 
gobbler  and  common  turkey-hen  pro- 
duced offspring  that  were  much  hardier 
that  the  young  of  the  common  varieties. 
Not  one  third  of  the  young  turkeys 
liatched  in  this  country  live  to  be  three 
months  old.  This  great  mortaiity  is 
caused  by  inbreeding  and  the.  large  lice 
on  the  "heads.  If  only  one-half  the 
'losses  of  young  turkeys  can  be  pre- 
vented, the  saving  and  gain  to  farmers 
who  make  turkeys  a  specialty  would 
amount  to  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
the  cost  of  new  blood  will  be  but  a 
trifle  compared  with  the  benefit  derived. 


SHIPPING  IN  WARM  WEATHER. 

To  put  a  lot  of  fowls  into  a  box,  or 
even  into  a  well-made  coop,  on  a  warm 
■day,  and  send  them  to  a  distant  market, 
is  to  incur  a  risk  of  loss.  There  is  noth- 
ing saved  by  utilizing  every  square 
inch  of  the  space,  for  when  the  coop  is 
crowded  the  fowls  must  remain  where 
they  happend  to  be  in  the  coop  when 
the  car  is  in  motion,  hence  they  can  get 
no  -w-ater,  nor  do  they  know  that  water 
is  at  the  other  end  of  the  coop.  A  large 
number  of  the  live  fowls  that  reach  the 
market  lose  weight  on  the  journey, 
'While  with  them  are  quite  a  number  of 
dead  ones.  If  you  ship  to  a  commis- 
sion merchant  first  endeavor  to  learn  if 
he  is  reliable.  All  merchants  of  re- 
liability are  known,  and  it  will  not  be 
difRcull  to  find  them.  Before  you  ship 
to  him  write  him  (if  you  have  choice 
poultry  and  eggs)  that  you  will  send 
)him  something  better  than  the.  usual 
line,  and  that  you  expect  the  highest 
'jrices.  If  he  finds  your  statement  true 
he  will  keep  you  in  view,  and  he  will 
soon  begin  to  write  to  you  for  more. 
The  merchants  are  only  too  anxious  to 
secure  the  best  to  allow  opportunities 
to  escape  them  for  securing  such. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  FATTENING. 

The  Dominion  government  has  an- 
nounced that  it  intends  to  establish 
two  chicken  fattening  stations  in  each 
of  the  maritime  provinces  this  summer. 
Such  a  station  was  operated  last  year 
in  Ontario  with  great  success.  Chicks 
are  bought  from  the  farmers  and  are 
given  a  course  of  fattening,  then 
dressed  to  suit  the  English  markets 
and  exported  to  Liverpool  and  London, 
where  they  meet  with  a  ready  sale  at 
good  prices.  The  venture  last  year 
paid  a  handsome  profit  after  all  ex- 
penses were  paid.  The  chicken  needed 
for  this  purpose  must  be  of  good  size, 
yellow  skin,  plump,  full  breast,  with 
clean  yellow  legs,  and  should  weigh 
about  10  pounds  per  pair  when  dressed. 
The  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  White  Ply- 
rnouth  Rock,  White  and  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes  come  the  nearest  to  the  chicken 
of  the  above  description. — Farmer  To- 
ronto). 


THE  BEST  CURE  FOR  DISEASES. 

There  is  one  simple  remedy  that 
seldom  fails  when  a  number  of  hens 
become  droopy,  refuse  to  lay,  and  show 
signs  of  bowel  disease.  In  ninety-nine 
cases  among  one  hundred  the  difR- 
-culties  encountered  are  due.  to  indiges- 
tion, which  arises  from  overfeeding. 
By  withholding  all  food  for  three  or 
four  days  a  cure  will  nearly  always  re- 
jiult  without  the  aid  of  medicines. 
When  hens  are  fat  it  is  difRcult  to  in- 
jure them  by  three  or  four  days'  fast- 
ing, as  they  are  then  well  provided  with 


the  stored  fat  on  their  bodies.  Before 
they  can  starve  they  must  first  become 
poor  in  flesh.  The  fasting,  however, 
enables  the  hens  to  become  clear  of  the 
cause  of  the  ailment,  rests  the  digestive 
organs,  and  enables  them  to  better  di- 
gest any  food  that  may  then  be  al- 
lowed. When  three  or  four  days  ex- 
pire in  fasting  them,  then  give  only  one 
meal  per  day  for  a  week,  allowing  lean 
meat,  one  pound  to  twenty  hens,  and 
the  change  of  diet  will  also  prove  of 
advantage.  Hundreds  of  remedies  have 
been_  suggested  for  ailment  of  poultry, 
whlih  require,  time  and  labor;  but  the 
best  and  most  harmless  remedy  is  to 
follow  the  method  suggested  above, 
and  the  result  will  seldom  be  disap- 
pointing. 


THE  "INNOCENT"  HOLDER. 

Farmers  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  they  will  have  to  pay  a  note  which 
has  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  so-called 
"innocent"  purchaser,  even  if  the  sig- 
nature was  obtained  fraudulently.  This 
may  be  law,  but  it  is  not  common 
sense.  The  innocent  purchaser  in  nine 
or  ten  cases  out  of  ten  is  a  userer  and 
blood-sucker,  who  knows,  or  at  least 
suspects  the  full  truth  of  the  matter. 
The  farmers  of  this  country  will  have 
to  bring  considerable  pressure  to  bear 
upon  their  representatives  in  Congress 
in  order  to  protect  them  and  their  in- 
terests, and  to  make  common-sense 
laws. 

Farmers  should  leam  to  use  their 
voting  power  intelligently,  but  until  a 
law  is  passed  protecting  a  man  against 
fraud  and  "innocent"  purchasers,  it  will 
not  be  safe  to  place  one's  signature  on 
paper  for  a  stranger. 

Our  laws  are  rendered  obsolete  some- 
times by  the  so-called  "decisions"  of 
judges  who  are  hirelings  of  corpora- 
tions and  who  are  no  better  than  oth- 
ers. And  some  of  our  "chicken  judges" 
are  baout  on  a  par  with  them. 


PROPER  FOOD  FOR  CHICKS 

To  feed  the  chicks  on  grains  that 
they  can  utilize  is  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  scratch,  which  is  beneficial 
to  them.  We  might  mention  screen- 
ings, cracked  corn,  broken  rice,  cracked 
wheat,  millet  seed,  hemp  seed  and  the 
refuse  seeds  from  the  hay-loft.  These 
foods  are  not  superior  to  cooked 
ground  grain,  but  they  afford  an  agree- 
able change  and  compel  the  chicks  to 
work  and  exercise.  There  is  danger  in 
feeding  the  chicks  and  allowing  por- 
tions of  the  food  to  remain  over,  as  it 
becomes  sour  and  causes  disease.  One 
good  mess  of  mixed  food  given  at  night 
is  sufficient,  as  the  meals  during  the 
day,  after  the  chicks  are  a  month  old, 
should  be  of  substances  which  they 
should  seek  for  litter.  Cornmeal  is  fre- 
quently given  to  chicks,  and  while  it 
has  been  used  for  many  decades  and 
found  excellent,  yet  it  should  and  can 
be  improved.  It  is  deficient  in  mineral 
matter  and  does  not  provide  lime  for 
the  growth  of  bones.  First,  always 
scald  the  cornmeal  and  feed  as  a  stiff 
dough,  or  feed  it  dry  in  a  little  trough 
(never  on  the  ground).  To  a  quart  of 
the  cornmeal  add  one  gill  of  ground 
meat,  the  same  of  linseedmeal  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  bread-soda 
mixed.  Then  mix  all  the  substances 
w-ell  before  scalding  or  feeding. 


CROP=BOUND  FOWLS. 

There  will  be  more  cases  of  crop- 
bound  fowls  now  and  during  the  winter 
than  in  the  summer,  due  to  the  desire 
of  the  hens  to  ea,t  bulky  food,  which 
induces  them  to  swallow  lone-,  dried 
grass,  old  rope,  rags  and  other  sub- 
stances which  they  should  not  touch, 
and  which  clog  the  passage  between 
the  crop  and  the  gizzard.  If  the  fowls 
are  confined  in  yards,  it  is  best  to  clean 
out  all  rubbish,  and  no  cases  of  crop- 
bound  will  result.  If  the  hens  are  also 
fed  r'lit  clover  and  cabbage,  they  will 
have  less  inclination  for  the  coarse 
substance  which  they  pick  up  when 
running  at  large. 


LIQUID  LICE  KILLER  Banishes  liceand 

all  'Vermin  from  Poultry  and  Stock.  Formula,  how 
to  make  and  use  it,  lOo.   GaUatine  Co.,  York.  Pa. 

M.  B.  Hutton,  Prop,  of  Delta  White  Wyan- 
dotte Poultry  Yards.  1  year  old  stock  lor  .sale. 
Also  a  few  Cockerals,  1899  hatch,  Knapp.  llcClave  and 
Hunter  strains,   il.  B.  Hutton,  Delta.  Fulton  C0..0. 


BIANCHARD'S 


Leotiofos, 


The  Leading  St  rain  of  Heavy  Layers.  Hun- 
dreds of  fine  youngsters  coming  on.   Yearling  hens 
and  cockerels  for  sale.     H.  J.  BLANCHARD, 
Croton,  Tompkins  County,  New  York. 


BEES 


l60-page  Bee-Book 

FREE  -n-ith  the  AJtEKiCAX  Bee 
JOCR^TAL  a  year.  Send  for 
free  sample  copv. 

GEO.  AV.  YORK  &  CO., 

118  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

WONDERFUL  DOGS  hl'riL^lcS 

Collie  dog  will  learn  to  do  your  work  for  you.  as  well 
as  protect  your  children  and  your  hcnne.  Everybody 
pleased  with  ours  and  the  prices.  They  are  secured 
as  fast  as  we  can  produce  tbem.  Write  at  once  for 
particulars  to  Potts  Bros. ,  BoxBB.Parkesburg^Pa. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE. 

SELF-RECULATINC    INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS.    SOLD  ON  A  GUARANTEE  TO 
HATCH, OR  MONEY  REFUNDED.  Address 
M.  E.  FIRESTONE,  Park  St.,  Sidney,  O. 

33  Bibbons  New  M  and  Boston, 

1  will  now  sell  mv  breeders  of  B.  and  Wh.  Rocks, 
■SV.  Wyans..  VV.  l  egs..  Bl.  Langs..  K.  and  S.  C  B. 
Legs.,  Buff  Legs.  Finest  stock  j,nd  strains  of  grand 
Bar.  Rock  ekl.  --5;  hens  cheap:  egtrs.  i  .  Big  P.  Dks. 
W.  W.  KULP,  (Box  30J   Pottstown,  Penna. 


TPAP  NEST. 


O 

W.  M.  LLOYD, 


You  push  the  but- 
ton, the  hen  does 
The  rest.   You  get 
the  hen  and  egg. 
Tuckahoe, 
New  York 


Fioe  UMiwi  fof  Fall  Use 


Prices  Right.  Printing  Bright.  Up-to.date 
style,    color  and   cuts.    New  catalogue 
free.   Write   about  your   printing  wants" 
EAGLE   PUBLISHING   CO.,    Job  Dep., 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

NFW  YnRir    A'  f^"'  -Madison  Square 

nun  )U1\1\.  Garden  shows  ISyo.  1,SH«  and  ISy; 
IWON  MOREPRIZESonBarredandWhite 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Silverand  White  Wyan- 
dottes  than  any  other  breeder.  They  have  won  at 
America's  greatest  shows  since  188.  ECCS  AND 
FOWLS  FOR  SALE.  Catalogue  of  America's 
Best  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wvandottes  free. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 
Lancaster,  Mass.  Lock  Box  4. 


Maole  Farm      mammoth  pekin 

^  DUCKS  STAND  UNRIV- 

Duck  Yards  aled  for  size  and 

symmetry.  2.5UU  birds  selected  with  care  tor  breed- 
ing purposes.  Order  early.  Eggs  in  season.  Mr 
book,  '•  Natural  and  Artiticial  L>uck  Culture."  free 
with  each  order.  (Monarch  Incubator  still  aheadi. 
Send  for  Catalogues  to 
JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

Poultry  Plant  for  Sale. 

A  Great  Bargain. 

Sixty  Acres,  three  Laying  Houses  icapa- 
city  800),  two  Brooder  Houses  (capacity  4l;0o  chicksl 
Incubator  Cellar.  Houses  modern  and  convenient 
in  every  way.  3  Cottages.  Two  Barns.  Sheds.  Etc. 
Young  Orchard  containing  some  1500  fruit  trees. 
Town  of  3,5 1  and  city  of  '20.000  about  five  miles  dis- 
tant. In  mountains,  elevation  1 100  feet.  Fine 
climate,  fine  views.  Wili  be  sold  cheap  if  taken  at 
once.  Satisfactory  reason  for  selling  given  if  desired. 

■WALTER  WATSON.  Salem,  Virginia. 


SWAN'S 

Extra  Heavy 

Felt  Roofing; 

FIKK,  WintI  and  Water 
I*r»of".  Sample  free. 

A.  r  SWAN,102  Fulton  St,N.  T. 


Cents 

for  100  Sq.  I't. 
Caps  &  yails. 


KNAPP  BROS. 

Breed  America's  Leading  Strain  of 

S.  CJhite  Lepi  am  W,  Wfandotles, 

Highest  honors  at  thirty-five  of  the  leading 

shows  rlurino:  past  fifteen  vears. 
FABIVM.  Si.  Y  f.  o.  BOX  501. 

stamp  fur  Caialumie. 


INQUIRIES. 


GiDDTNKS.s. — Can  you  give  meany  remedy 
for  grown  fowls  atlected  so  that  they  are  un- 
able to  hold  up  their  heads  or  are  unable  to 
control  them  at  all  ?— H.  E.  M.,  Mallet  Hall, 
S.  C. 

You  will  have  to  state  how  yon  feed  and 
manage,  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  cause 
without  knowing  the  details.  The  probabil- 
ity is  that  they  ai-e  overfed  or  have  been  eat- 
ing some  substance  of  which  you  have  no 
knowledge. 

Sore  Throat.— I  would  like  to  know 
through  The  Poultry  Keeper  what  dis- 
ease one  of  my  chickens  has.  I  bought  her 
in  the  spring  and  would  not  take  five  ciollars 
cash  for  her,  and  she  is  sick.  First,  she  eats 
jnst  as  hearty  as  any  of  the  chickens  and  lays 
every  day.  Ihe  other  day  I  happened  to  look 
down  her  throat  and  I  found  it  to  he  inflamed 
and  she  sneezes  all  the  time.  I  keep  her  in 
good  dry  quarters  but  do  not  see  that  she  gets 
any  better.— J.  X.,  Credo,  W.  Va. 

It  may  be  canker.  Swab  the  throat  with  a 
solution  of  permangenate'of  potash  once  a 
day  in  the  morning,  and  sprinkle  a  pinch  of 
chlorate  of  potash  in  the  throat  at  night- 
Feed  only  lean  meat  once  a  day  for  a  week. 

Number  of  Kests, — Kindly  tell  me  in  the 
next  number  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  how 
many  hens  will  use  one  nest.  Or  in  other 
words,  how  few  nests  will  be  sufficient  for 
say  twenty  hens  in  one  bouse, — C.  E.  S., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

It  depends  on  how  well  the  hens  are  lay- 
ing. One  nest  to  two  hens  is  ample,  while 
some  have  only  one  nest  for  three. 

White  Wonder  Fowls.— Would  yon  be 
kind  enough  to  let  me  know  all  about  the 
White  Wonder  fowls,  also  any  other  infor- 
mation.— J.  C.  W.,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 

They  seem  to  be  a  combination  of  White 
Wyandotte  and  Light  Brahma,  are  hardy 
excellent  layers  and  fine  table  fowls.    In  ap-, 
pearance  they  resemble  White  Wyandottes 
with  feathered  legs. 

Grouxd  Peas,  Barley,  Napthaline. — 
1.  Are  ground  peas  good  for  young  chicks  fed 
in  a  warm  mash  ?  2.  Is  hulled  barley  as 
good  for  laying  hens  as  wheat  in  summer  and 
winter,  also  for  little  chicks  if  ground?  3. 
How  can  crude  napthaline  be  dissolved  ?  I 
put  on  coal  oil  but  it  will  not  dissolve- — C.  P., 
Somas,  Wash. 

1.  Excellent-  2.  Yes.  3.  It  should  dis- 
solve in  kerosene  (coal  oil)  :  pulverize  it  and 
allow  it  to  stand  in  a  vessel  several  days. 


POINTS  ON  TESTING  EGGS. 

rfo  test  eg-gs  look  at  them  through  a 
strong'  light.  See  that  they  are  per- 
fectly clear,  with  not  a  dark  spot 
through  them.  A  good  way  to  dis- 
tinguish a  fresh  egg  is  by  the  air- 
bubble  in  the  large  end.  The  smaller 
the  air-bubble  the  fresher  the  egg.  A 
fresh  egg  must  be  closely  examined  to 
see  the  air-bubble.  Hold  it  up  to  an 
egg-tester,  turn  it  around  slowly,  and 
look  close  near  the  top  of  the  large  end. 
If  the  bubble  looks  large,  say  one 
ciuarter  of  an  inch  deep,  it  should  not 
be  used.  Get  a  fresh  egg,  newly  laid, 
and  make  yourself  familiar  with  the 
position  and  size  of  the  air-bubble.  Tou 
can  then  always  distinguish  a  fresh 
egg,  as  the  bubble  becomes  larger  and 
larger  every  day.  A  fresh  egg  has  a 
.«;omewhat  rough  shell,  while  the  shell 
of  a  stale  egg  is  very  smooth.  When 
cooked  the.  contents  of  a  fresh  egg 
sticks  to  the  shell,  and  must  be  re- 
moved with  a  spoon,  but  a  stale  egg, 
when  boiled  hard,  permits  the  shell  to 
be  peeled  off  like  the.  skin  of  an  orange. 
It  takes  a  longer  time  to  boil  a  fresh 
egg  than  it  does  for  a  stale  egg,  and 
fresh  eggs  are  more  easily  beaten  to  a 
froth  than  stale  ones.  Y'ou  cannot,  how- 
ever, distinguish  a  fertile  egg  until 
after  it  has  been  under  a  hen  a  week, 
though  experts  can  do  so  after  the 
fourth  day. 


SAVING  LABOR  IN  FEEDING. 

There  is  quite  a  savins  of  labor  when 
the  hens  can  be  made  to  do  a  portion 
of  the  work  for  themselves.  A  poultry- 
man  who  has  excellent  success  finds  it 
more  profitable  to  feed  sheaf-oats  and 
sheaf-wheat  than  to  thresh  the  grain 
for  the  hens.  He  states  that  when  he 
throws  one  or  two  sheafs  on  the  floor 
the  hens  are  compelled  to  work  to  get 
the  grain.  They  do  not  cease  their 
operations  when  they  have  secured  all 
of  the  grain,  but  continue  to  get  more 
if  they  can,  and  work  the  straw  over 
and  over.  He  always  cuts  the  bands 
and  mixes  the  sheafs.  Now,  that  is  an 
idea  that  is  not  new  to  some,  and  it 
not  known  to  all.  It  shows  how  easily 
one  may  provide  work  for  the  hens  and 
also  save  labor  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
fowls  are  always  willing  to  work  for 
the  food  received,  if  it  is  not  given  to 
them  in  a  manner  which  requires  no 
effort  on  their  part.  It  is  not  inferred 
that  such  a  mode  of  feeding  is  the  best, 
as  the  hens  should  have  something 
more  than  grain.  Where  one  must  pur- 
chase grain,  let  it  be  thrown  into  cut 
straw  or  litter,  so  that  each  hen  can 
work  and  secure  a  portion. 


A  WORD  OR  TWO. 

The  poultryman  who  never  has  a  case  of 
sick  chick  or  fowl  is  extremely  lucky.  When 
he  has  taken  several  hundred  chicks  through 
a  hot  summer  and  early  fall,  when  he  has 
cared  for  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  laying 
hens  and  cocks,  and  sees  them  all  safely 
through  their  annual  moult  without  the  loss 
of  one,  you  may  pin  your  faith  to  such  a  man, 
for  he  has  worked  when  you  have  rested  and 
utilized  his  head  as  well  as  hands,  and  not- 
withstanding all  this  is  an  extremely  lucky 
fellow.  For  sometimes  chickens  will  sicken 
and  chickens  will  die,  and  no  man  knows 
why.  Once  I  had  a  case  of  indigestion.  It 
collared  a  princely  beauty  that  came  five 
thousand  miles  to  me.  It  was  this  way. 
About  a  week  after  my  bird  had  landed  on 
American  soil  I  found  him  in  a  fence  corner 
with  tail  dragging  the  ground,  head  drawn 
in,  comb,  face  and  ear  lobes  blue,  and  a  thin, 
yellowish  and  greenish  discharge  oozing  from 
liim.  I  gathered  up  my  bird  and  placed  him 
in  a  shed  alone.  Then  gathered  a  couple 
quarts  of  peach  leaves,  made  a  strong  tea  and 
all  day  long  the  sick  bird  drank  it.  I  per- 
mittedlhim  to  eat  nothing  and  his  disease 
made  him  very  thirsty.  Night  came  and  he 
only  seemed  to  be  alive.  Next  morning  I 
was  afraid  to  go  and  take  a  look  at  him  But 
as  I  sat  milking  1  heard  a  weak,  trembling 
crow  from  the  shed  where  I  had  placed  my 
pet  the  day  previously,  and  I  knew  it  was 
from  my  imported  bird.  I  at  once  lost  all  in- 
terest in  milking  and  ran  like  a  child  to  my 
sick  bird.  O  !  Yon  should  have  seen  him 
trying  to  strut.  He  was  terrildy  weak  but 
otherwise  he  was  a  cured  chicken.  He  got  a 
part  of  my  breakfast  and  ate  with  a  keen  rel- 
ish. He  is  five  years  old  now  and  never  has 
been  ofl'  his  feed  a  single  day  since.  What 
many  call  cholera  is  diarrhoea  caused  by  a 
disordered  system  and  indigestion.  I  read 
an  article  a  few  days  ago  in  a  prominent 
poultry  journal  on  cholera  and  tlie  writer 
didn't  know  what  he  was  writing  about  He 
said  the  chicken's  comb  would  badly  discolor. 
It  does  with  indigestion.  He  said  the  chick- 
en's crop  would  be  filled  with  gas  and  be  dis- 
tended. It  does  with  indigestion.  He  said 
tlie  droppings  would  be  greenish.  They 
are  sometimes  with  indigestion.  He 
said  the  chicken  would  be  extremely 
thirsty.  He  always  is  with  indigestion.  He 
said  tlie  chicken  would  mope  around  for  sev- 
eral days.  Cholera  kills  in  a  few  hours. 
What  chickens  need  in  summer  and  fall  is  a 
corrective.  Green  food,  intensely  hot  sun- 
shine, warm  water,  all  tend  together  to  pro- 
duce bowel  trouble.  .\n  astringent  is  needed 
and  peach-leaf  tea  is  an  astringent.  It  con- 
tiuns  acid.  Every  week  or  two  I  give  my 
chickens  nothing  to  drink  but  that  for  a 
couple  of  days.  The  result  is  mylchicks  have 
no  bowel  trouble.  Bowel  trouble  carries  off 
more  chickens  than  anything  else  except  lice 
and  chicken  thieves.  Indigestion  usually 
causes  bowel  trouble.  "  (ioing  liuht"  is  the 
main  cflect  of  indigestion,  and  the  chicken 
keeps  getting  weaker  as  it  grows  lighter.  It 
is  a  serious  affair  and  if  I  have  saved  one 
i-hicken  by  my  note  of  warning  this  article 
will  not  be  written  in  vain.  Tlierefnre,  there 
are  three  things  to  look  out  for — indigestion, 
lice  and  chicken  thieves.  I  have  treated  on 
indigestion,  i.ice  may  be  destroyed  by  thor- 
ough whitewashing  with  hot  lime  and  crude 


carbolic  acid.  I  mingle  it  in  the  proportion 
of  an  ounce  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  a  bncket 
of  hot  lime  whitewash  and  I  apply  it  with  a 
spray  hand-pump.  For  chicken  thieves  I  use 
a  good  Yale  look  on  my  chicken  house  door 
and  leave  only  a  hole  big  enough  to  let  my 
chickens  in  and  out.  Usually  a  chicken  thief 
is  too  cowardly  to  break  a  good  lock.  Nor  are 
our  colored  people  the  exclusive  purloiners  of 
chickens.  The  white  population  have  in  my 
opinion  as  high  a  per  cent,  of  chicken  thieves 
as  the  colored  population.  As  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes  I  never  lost  but  two  chickens  by 
theft  in  my  experience  of  over  twenty  years 
as  a  breeder  of  fancy  fowls,  and  then  a  full- 
grown  white  man  and  a  Langshan  breeder  (?) 
did  the  stealing,  taking  two  nice  Langshan 
pullets  off  in  one  night.  It  would  take  too 
long  here  to  tell  about  it,  but  I  had  an  intui- 
tion as  to  who  took  them  and  I  found  them 
next  day  in  his  yard,  although  the  thief  had 
cut  off  the  tails  of  both  pullets.— C.  I.  Forsyth 
in  Inland  Poultry  Journal, 


EXCHANGING  EGGS. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  have  a  neighbor 
request  you  to  exchange  eggs  with  him, 
and  such  neighbor  may  have  been  the 
first  to  condemn  your  enterprise  in  pur- 
chasing new  blood  and  pure  breeds.  As 
a  rule  every  farmer  who  steps  outside 
of  the  beaten  path,  or  ventures  into 
something  better,  is  at  once  classed  as 
a  crank  or  a  book-farmer,  but  sooner 
or  later  his  neighbors  will  show  a  will- 
ingness to  obtain  his  stock  if  they  can 
"exchange"  with  him.  He  must  go  to 
the  expense  of  bringing  the  stock  into 
the  community,  and  if  he  fails  he  is 
set  down  as  lacking  in  intelligence,  but 
when  he  succeeds  he  receives  no  credit. 
There  is  no  reason  why  one  should  ex- 
change eggs  of  pure  breeds  for  those 
from  scrub  fowls,  any  more  than  a 
Jersey  calf  should  be  exchanged  for 
one  from  a  nondescript  cow.  When  eggs 
are  sold  for  hatching,  they  represent 
something  more  than  their  value  for 
the  table.  Those  who  buy  them  do  not 
want  eggs,  but  stock,  the  eggs  repre- 
senting the  embryo  young  of  the  de- 
sired breed.  Any  farmer  who  procures 
pure  breeds  should  be.  encouraged  by 
his  neighbors,  as  he  benefits  the  whole 
community. 


MATING  FOR  PULLETS 

Many  methods  are  given  for  mating 
for  pullets,  such  as  cockerels  with  hens, 
old  males  with  pullets,  breeding  early 
and  breeding  late,  with  other  sugges- 
tions, all  of  which  have  been  tried,  only 
to  work  well  one  year  and  fail  the  next. 
It  requires  experiments  extending  over 
a  series  of  years  to  arrive  at  a  conclu- 
sion on  how  to  secure  the  most  pul- 
lets. Nature  has  her  fixed  laws  and 
equalizes  the  sexes.  If  man  could  dis- 
cover the  law-  of  sex  he  would  soon 
turn  things  upside  down  and  apply  his 
discoveries  in  that  line  not  only  with 
fowds  but  with  everything  else. 


Do  you  want  a  copy  of  Yonnq  People's  Bihle 
History?  Four  hundred  pages,  10x12  inches. 
Two  hundred  full  page  illustrations,  400 
charming  Bible  stories.  Weight  of  book, 
five  and  one-half  pounds-  Wewillsend  it  to 
you  and  jirepay  express  charge-  Yon  may 
keep  it  one  week  for  examinatiou,  Eemem- 
ber  we  do  not  ask  you  to  send  us  one  cent  un- 
til you  have  received  the  book-  Send  your 
name  and  address  for  descriptive  circular  and 
order  blank  to  American  Publishing  House, 
621  Commerce  street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

[The  editor  and  publishers  of  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  have  known  the  manager  of 
The  American  Publishing  House  for  many 
yeai-s,  and  can  assure  our  readers  that  they 
will  be  well  treated  in  dealing  with  them.] 
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WASHING  FOWLS  FOR  SHOWS. 

I  have  a  wash  tin  or  small  bath,  ten 
or  twelve  inches  deep;  oval  shape  is 
best,  on  account  of  the  bird's  tail.  Let 
the  tin  be  sufficiently  large  to  hold  the 
bird  comfortably.  Fill  the  tin  about 
three  parts  full  with  clean,  soft  warm 
water,  so  that  the  bird,  when  pressed 
down  by  the  hand  in  the  water,  will 
be  covered  over  its  back  up  to  the  neck. 
Then  take  white  soap  (Sunlight,  I  al- 
ways use)  with  a  good  sponge  and  rub 
it  in  the  water  until  it  is  well  mixed. 
Once  you  have  got  enough  soap  on  all 
the  dirty  parts,  keep  sponging  the  bird 
until  you  see  that  It  is  quite  clean.  This 
can  be  seen  very  plainly  when  the  bird 
is  wet.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  rub  the 
feathers,  as  it  will  do  them  no  harm  as 
long  as  you  do  not  lay  on  so  heavily  as 
to  break  them.  If  the  bird  is  rough  in 
the  water,  as  somie  that  have  never 
been  washed  before  sometimes  are, 
keep  one  hand  across  the  bird's  back 
and  wings,  by  which  means  you  will 
easily  keep  it  quiet.  Be  sure  and  rub 
your  hand  well  among  the  fluff  and 
feathers  about  the  breast:.  To  wash  the 
head,  takes  it  between  both  hands  and 
rub  it  well,  backward  and  forward,  as  if 
you  were  washing  something  in  the 
palms  of  your  hands. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  water  going 
into  its  mouth,  as  the  soap  and  water 
Avill  do  it  no  harm  whatever,  but  the 
■contrary,  as  it  will  tend  to  clear  it  out. 

In  fact,  I  have  washed  birds  when  I 
•could  not  get  anything  else  to  cure 
them  of  disease,  and  it  has  answered 
remarkably  well  on  many  occasions. 
"When  you  see  the  bird  is  quite  clean, 
then  take  and  rinse  it  quite  thoroughly 
with  clean  warm  water  again.  Put 
plenty  on  the  bird  until  the  soap  is  well 
"^vashed  out;  then  get  some  more  clean 
cold  water,  and  rinse  well  through 
again  so  as  to  leave  no  soap  among  the 
feathers;  for  if  any  soap  is  left,  the 
feathers  will  not  come  right  within  a 
reasonable  time.  When  clear  of  soap, 
let  the  birds  stand  to  drain  a  little. 
X>on't  be  afraid  of  the  bird  taking  cold, 
as  the  cold  water  prevents  that  by  clos- 
ing all  the  pores  of  the  body.  Press  as 
much  water  off  the  feathers  with  your 
hand  as  possible.  As  I  said  before,  don't 
be  afraid  of  hurting  the  feathers,  as 
they  will  come  all  right  again  as  they 
begin  to  dry.  and  will  again  begin  to 
web  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  When 
this  is  done  take  the  bird  and  put  it 
into  a  drying  cage  of  ample  size, 
littered  with  clean,  broken  straw.  My 
c-age  is  wired  in  the  front,  and  the 
sides,  back  and  top  closed.  I  have  the 
top  to  draw  out  so  as  to  put  the  bird  in. 
and  then  close  it  again  so  as  to  prevent 
all  draughts.  Place  the  drying  cage  in 
the  open  front  at  just  such  a  distance 
front  of  an  ample  fire  so  that  a  general 
warmth  may  fill  the  cage,  but  avoid- 
ing a  scorching  heat.  I  may  add  that 
it  is  in  the  drying  that  judgment  and 
evperience  are  chiefly  required,  as  too 
strong  a  heat  withers  up  the  plumage 
and  makes  it  look  ragged,  while  two 
little  causes  it  to  hang  together  and 
appear  draggled.  If  the  right  tem- 
perature be  hit  upon,  and  the  soap  has 
been  thoroughly  washed  out,  by  de- 
grees the  plumage  fills  out,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  bird  assumes  its  clean 
clothes. 

I  must  warn  the  beginner  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  be  taken 
with  themi,  and  birds  sent  to  shows  not 
properly  washed  and  dried  had  better 
go  unwashed.  I  like  washing  my  birds; 
T  even  wash  my  Golden  Pencils,  and 
all  light-colored  birds  ought  to  be 
washed.  I  have  seen  the  best  pen  of 
White  Cochins  at  a  show  lose  otherwise 
certain  honors,  merely  for  want  of 
washing;  while  such  has  often  pro- 
i-oked  rp'^^'onstrancp.  T  rniist  s^v  that 
•the  penalty  was  perfectly  right.  No 
•joubt  the  stress  on  cleanliness  of  ap- 
pearance might  be  carried  too  far,  but 
as  long  as  such  a  considerable  judging 
a  bird,  the  perfection  in  which  that 
color  is  presented  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  indifference.  It  is  in  washing  his 
birds  that  an  amateur'si  difficulties  and 
discouragements  often  begin.  He  may 
know  that  his  birds  are  the  best  that 
are  likely  to  be  sent  to  a  show;  he  may 
have  succeeded  in  keeping  them  in  fine 
health  and  general  condition  in  fact, 
they  may  be  such  that  a  professional 
poultryman    would    almost  infallibly. 


win  with  them.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  more  instructions  I  can  give  will 
make  a  good  washer  without  he  has 
had  some  practice.  My  advice  to  him 
is  to  practice  on  second-rate  birds  be- 
fore he  tries  his  best  birds;  for  a  white 
fowl  or  a  Silver  Hamburg  badly  washed 
will  not  stand  a  good  chance  in  a  show 
pen,  in  fact,  he  had  better  send  them 
without  washing.— British  Fancier. 


MOULTING  FOWLS. 

Artificial  means  of  starting  a  moult 
are  often  used.  Shutting  the  birds  up 
in  very  warm  houses  or  pens,  and  giv- 
ing them  a  little  hemp  seed  mixed  with 
their  other  grain,  is  resorted  to  for  the 
cocks  and  non-sitting  hens.  Hens  of 
the  sitting  breeds  are  allowed  to  lie  a 
few  weeks,  if  possible,  before  being 
treated  as  above  suggested.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  as  a  general  rule 
hens  will  not  moult  so  long  as  they  are 
laying,  and  also  that  a  very  full  state 
of  the  system  is  bad  for  the  commence- 
ment of  a  moult.  It  is  best,  therefore, 
to  allow  the  birds  before  they  com- 
mence moulting  to  get  rather  below 
their  usual  condition,  and  then  as  they 
progress  in  the  moult  to  gradually  in- 
crease the  feeding,  and  thus  get  them 
into  their  best  form  just  at  the  time 
when  they  are  most  wanted  for  exhibi- 
tion or  winter  laying.  Let  the  system 
of  feeding  now  adopted  be  such,  there- 
fore, as  to  rather  reduce  the  weight  of 
those  of  the  birds  that  are  unduly 
heavy,  and  stop  the  laying  of  the  hens. 
Scanty  meals  of  non-stimulating  food 
will  do  this.  Birds  that  are  in  low 
condition,  or  are  of  weakly  constitu- 
tion, must  not  be  included  in  this 
regimen,  or  their  systems  may  be  too 
much  reduced  to  stand  the  strain  of 
moult.  Nothing  takes  the  stamina  out 
of  healthy  birds  so  much  as  long  con- 
finement in  a  house;  and  although  no 
evil  results  may  at  once  appear,  the 
effects  will  probably  show  themselves  in 
the  ensuing  breeding  season  in  infertile 
eggs  and  weakly  chickens.  We  never 
pen  up  our  birds  long  to  moult,  but 
allow  them  as  much  liberty  as  possible 
on  every  fine  day.  During  the  moult- 
ing season  male  birds  should  be 
separated  from  the  females  and  they 
should  be  kept  thus  until  the  next 
breeding  season,  as  it  will  render  them 
more  vigorous  by  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  and  allow  the  plumage  of  the 
females  to^  keep  in  better  condition 
through  the  winter.  You  cannot  ma- 
terially hasten  the  moulting.  All  you 
can  do  is  to  keep  the  birds  warm  and 
well-fed,  but  with  cooling  food-  Stim- 
ulating foods  cause  fever,  and  that  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  feathers.  Let- 
tuce that  has  gone  to  seed  and  is  stalky 
is  very  beneficial.  Sods  of  growing 
grass  and  plenty  of  fresh  mould  are 
also  excellent  for  birds  kept  in  confine- 
ment. Oats  and  wheat  together,  peas 
or  beans,  lean  meat,  and  ground  oats 
and  middlings  mixed  with  skim  milk, 
are  all  good.  Maize,  barley,  buckwheat, 
rice,  or  their  ground  equivalents,  and, 
above  all,  hemp  seed  must  be  strictly 
excluded  from  the  diet.  A  little  sul- 
phur may  be  sprinkled  in  the  morning 
meal  when  the  weather  is  bright,  and 
wood  or  coal  ashes  placed  in  a  heap  in 
the  run.  The  moulting  fowl  may  easily 
catch  a  chill,  so  it  should  be  placed  in 
a  warm  and  dry  situation.  When  the 
plumage  is  hard  and  perfect  you  can 
hasten  the  laying  time  by  feeding  on 
hemp  seed,  raw  flesh  or  greaves.  You 
must  calculate  the  cost.  You  will  get 
some  eggs  rather  earlier,  but  you  will 
sow  the  seeds  of  disease  in  your  birds. 
They  will  probably  not  start  laying  if 
wintry  weather  sets  in  before  they 
have  completed  the  moult,  unless  you 
are  very  careful  with  them. 
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Samplefree.   F.  Van  Hoevenburg,  Ruby,  N.Y. 

R  C.  B.  LEGHORNS  A  SPEGIALTY.  Also 
BLACK  LEGHORNS  Choice  stock  for 
sale.      J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

Buff  Ply.  Rocks  and  Buff  Vl/yandottes.  An- 
nual closing  out  sale  of  yearlinR  breeders.  Phenom- 
enal bargains.  They  have  a  WOKLD-RENOWNED 
KEPUTATION  as  you  must  know.  Write, 

J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester,  N.  Y.    (Box  B). 


Bees 


160-page  Bee-Book  FREE 

with  the  American  Bee  Jouknal  a 
year.   Send  for  free  sample  copy. 

GEO.  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  ^ 
118  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  ill. 

BLANCHARD'S  White  LegtiifK, 

The  Leading  Strain  of  Heavy  Layers.  Hun- 
dreds of  tine  youni^sters  cominK  on.    VearlinB  hens 
and  cockerels  for  sale.     H.  J.  BLANCHARD, 
Croton,  Tompkins  County,  New  York. 

WONDERFUL  DOGS  H.^^""^^-^^ 

Collie  dORwill  learn  to  do  your  work  for  you.  as  well 
as  protect  your  children  and  your  home.  Everybody 
pleased  with  ours  and  the  prices.  Thev  are  secured 
as  fast  as  we  can  produce  them.  Write  at  once  for 
particulars  to  Potts  Bros. ,  BoxBB.Parkesburg.Pa. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE. 

SELF-REGULATING    INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS     SOLD  ON  A  GUARANTEE  TO 
HATCH, OR  MONEY  REFUNDED  Address 
M.  E.  FIRESTONE,  Park  St.,  Sidney,  O. 

33  Ribtions  New  M  and  BostoOi 

I  will  now  sell  my  breeders  of  B.  and  Wh.  Rocks, 
W.  Wyans..  W.  Legs.,  Bl.  Langs..  R.  and  S.  C.  B. 
I>egs.,  Buff  Legs.  Finest  stock  and  strains  of  grand 
Bar.  Rock  ckl.  ^.5:  hens  cheap:  eggs,  i  .  Big  P.  Dks. 
W.  W.  KULP,  (Box  3o)  Pottstown,  Penna. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Cock'is. 

Choice  young  stock  for  breeding  purposes  at 

This  is  an  excellent,  chance  to  introduce  new  blood. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 
H.  W.  SLADE,  Whitesville,  N.  Y. 


UNEEDA 

W.  M.  LLOYD, 


TRAP  NEST. 


You  push  the  but- 
ton, the  hen  does 
the  rest.    You  get 
the  hen  and  egg. 
Tuckahoe, 
New  York 


HAWKINS 


Breeds  America  s  lead- 
ing prize  winners. 
Barred,  White  and 
Buff  P.  Rocks,  Sil- 
ver, White  and  Buff  Wyandottes.  Winners 
at  New  York.  Boston  and  Washington.  If  you  want 
the  Best  at  honest  prices,  write  for  catalogue  of 
America's  Great  Hen  Farm. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 
Lock  Box  4.  Lancaster,  Mass. 

Fine  Pfintini  for  Pall  Use, 

Prices  Right.  Printing  Bright.  Up-to.date 
style,    color  and   cuts.    New  catalogue 
free.   Write   about  your   printing  wants- 
EAGLE   PUBLISHING   CO.,    Job  Dep., 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Maple  Farm  mammothpekin 

DUCKS  STAND  UNRIV- 

Duck  Yards  aled  for  size  and 

syinnictry.  2.jtl(l  birds  selected  witti  care  lor  breed- 
ing purposes.  Order  early.  Eggs  in  season.  My 
book.  "Natural  and  Artitlcial  l)uck  Culture."  free 
with  each  t.irdci .  :Monarch  Incubator  still  aheadl. 
Send  for  Catalogues  to 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 
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SWAN'S 

Kxlra  Heavy 

Felt  Hoofing 

j/IKK,  \\tii-\  iin<l  Water 

forlOOSq.  Ft.    *     •••• —I-    ~  .m.  l,- free. 

Caps  <v  Nails.  A.  F  S WAN,102 Fulton  St,N.  Y 


Cents 


KNAPP  BROS. 

Breed  America's  Leading  Strain  of 

Si  ^M\'k  Le^s,  aii.i  W.  WfandotteSi 

Highest  honors  at  thirty-five  of  the  leading 

shows  during  past  fifteen  years. 
F.^BIltN.  N.  Y.  P.  6.  BO.V  301. 

btamp  for  Oialogtie. 
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ERRORS  IN  FEEDING. 

The  following  letter  from  a  sub- 
scriber at  Xisbet,  Pa.,  explains  itself. 
''The  writer  has  had  difficulty  with  some 
chicks  hatched  last  April  and  they 
liave  lost  appetite  although  he  fed  a 
^"ariety.  Ke  desires  to  know  the  cause, 
-.-stating  as  follows: 

"I  had  forty  Plymouth  Rock  chicks 
in  a  yard  10  by  40  feet:  there  was  no 
■  ;-srass  in  the  run,  but  this  deficiency  I 
-supplied  by  cutting  green  clover  and 
-lawn  clippings  for  them  each  morning. 
They  were  fed  three  times  a  day  and 
■■always  had  fresh  water  and  grit  before 
them.  They  were  fed  wheat,  cracked 
'Corn,  finely  cut  clover  and  bran,  and 
linseed  meal,  as  a  mash,  and  green  cut 
"iDone  once  a  week.  They  were  fed  all 
they  could  eat.  They  had  a  good  clean 
-house  to  roost  in.  The  chicks  are  all 
-April  hatch.  They  began  to  stand 
.■around  and  would  not  eat,  seeming  to 
3iave  no  desire  to  eat  in  the  last  stages; 
their  feathers  being  rumpled,  their 
"ijacks  humped  in  the  middle,  and  their 
'uroppings  were  like  water,  sometimes 
•clear  and  alternating  to  a  brown,  al- 
though very  thin.  In  the  last  stages 
they  would  lose  entire  use  of  their  legs, 
«nd  could  not  stand  up.  I  lost  two  in 
this  way  and  two  more  I  cut  the  heads 
•off,  as  I  saw  they  would  not  live.  I 
saw  something  must  be  done  so  I  built 
fence  in  the  garden  and  allowed  them 
to  run  there  through  the  sweet  corn 
.-and  potatoes.  I  withheld  the  feed  for 
fone  day  and  gave  them  nux  vomica  in 
their  drinking  v\-ater,  and  next  begin- 
ning with  charcoal  also  in  their  soft 
:feed,  only  feeding  lightly.  This  is  the 
Tf  rst  experience  I  ever  had  in  this  line; 
in  fact  I  never  had  any  trouble  before 
"vs-ith  my  fowls.  I  am  now  inclined  to 
think  the  trouble  was  indigestion 
<aused  by  too  heavy  feeding  of  grain, 
r.nd  insufficient  exercise.  Will  you 
Uiindly  advise  me  by  return  mail  what 
is  the  trouble,  what  caused  it  and  what 
■-action  to  take  to  not  have  same  occur 
--again.  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  the 
-  'Poultry  Keeper'  and  like  it  ever  so 
Tnuch,  but  have  not  seen  a  case  re- 
senjbling  mine  lately,  if  evet 

The  chicks  thrived  in  the  cooler  por- 
tion of  the  year  but  succumbed  when 
the  summer  came.  As  he  states,  he  did 
liarm  with  the  grain  ration  and  fed 
three  times  a  day.  He  forced  them  too 
'Tapidly  and  perhaps  caused  indigestion, 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  large 
>iead  lice  on  the  skin  of  the  heads  and 
xecks  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

The  flock  of  fowls  or  chicks  does  not 
•exist  that  can  stand  heavy  feeding  on 
grain  in  the  "warm  days  of  summer. 
Xature  rebels  and  disease  results.  The 
withholding  of  food  for  forty-eight 
hours  was  the  best  remedy  and  it  per- 
■jmits  of  rest  in  "digestion.    The  chicks 


should  then  have  been  given  nothing 
for  a  few  days  except  the  vegetables, 
grass,  etc.,  that  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  seek. 

LARGE  CROPS  ON  TURKEYS. 

A  lady  in  Oklahoma  who  makes  tur- 
keys her  specialty  writes  us  that  the 
crops  become  so  large  that  they  hang 
nearly  to  the  ground.  Her  letter  gives 
the  details,  as  follows: 

"I  am  a  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper  and  I  write  to  you  concerning 
what  I  suppose  to  be  a  disease  among 
my  turkeys.  More  than  a  year  ago  the 
'crops.'  (or  'craws')  of  some  of  •  my 
turkey  hens  began  to  enlarge.  They 
increased  in  size  until  they  almost 
dragged  on  the  ground.    I  would  catch 


them,  hold  them  up  by  the  legs,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  very  sour  and  bad 
smelling  water  would  run  out  of  their 
m.ouths.  Then  the  crops  would  remain 
small  for  a  while  but  the  turkeys 
would  begin  to  drink  a  great  deal  of 
water  and  the  crops  would  soon  be  as 
large  as  ever.  I  finally  killed  all  my 
hens  that  seemed  to  be  diseased.  Now, 
the  crop  of  one  of  my  old  hens  that  1 
kept  is  increasing  in  size  and  also  the 
crops  of  two  or  thi  ee  of  the  younger 
ones  is  getting  large.  T  would  like  to 
know  what  is  the  matter  and  also 
whether  there  is  any  cure  for  them?  I 
have  written  and  talked  to  several 
parties.  Some  say  they  have  the 
cholera  and  some  say  they  have  the 
roup.  I  have  tried  'cholera  cures'  and 
'roup  cures'  with  no  avail.  I  have 
made  my  letter  rather  long,  but  I  am 
anxious  to  give  you  all  the  information 
on  the  subject  that  I  can.  The  turkeys 
eat  well  but  do  not  retain  their  flesh. 
In  fact  they  seem  to  get  thinner  all  the 
time.    My  turkeys  have  full  range  and 


all  they  need  in  the  way  of  -water  and 
food." 

"Baggy-"  crop  is  caused  by  distension 
due  to  packing  full  with  food,  the 
muscles  becoming  weakened.  The  over- 
feeding leads  to  indigestion  and  the 
m.atter  in  the  crop  is  not  forwarded  as 
fast  as  it  should  be,  the  contents  be- 
coming sour.  Soft  food,  too  much 
grass,  lack  of  grit,  etc.,  are  causes.  It 
will  not  injure  the  birds  but  is  un- 
sightly and  no  medicines  are  necessary. 
The  remedy  is  to  feed  lightly,  giving 
plenty  of  grit,  and  begin  by  first  fast- 
ing the  birds  for  48  hours,  then  allow- 
ing lean  meat  once  a  day  for  a  week 
before  giving  the  regular  variety.  The 


advice  from  neighbors  as  to  roup  and 
cholera  is  about  what  is  given  everj-- 
where. 

THE  BEST  HENS. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  which  of 
the  hens  are  the  best  unless  they  are 
closely  observed.  Every  hen  that  has 
a  good  record  should  be  marked  and 
retained,  not  only  for  laying,  but  for 
breeding  purposes.  The  egg  record 
would  be  much  higher,  and  the  flocks 
improved  everj-  year,  if  the  farmer 
would  keep  only  the  best  hens  from 
which  to  produce  the  layers  for  an- 
other year.  Unfortunately,  with  many 
"a  hen  is  a  hen,"  but  in  fact,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  in  individuals,  and  any 
peculiarity  or  points  of  excellence 
should  be  observed,  so  that  aJl  future 
stock  may  be  better  than  the  preceding 
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Tiie   Poultry  Keeper. 


September  15,  1899, 


DISEASES  OF  POULTRY. 

Anatomy  of  the  Fowl— Post- 
Mortem  Examination— Roup 
—Cholera— Gapes,  Etc. 

Before  beginning  tlic  subject  of  diseases  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  describe  the  several 
portions  of  Ithe  body.  This  will  be  qaite  a 
lielpwhcu  considering  diseases  and  theirrem- 
edics. 

The  head  of  the  fowl  is  composed  of  two 
]iarts — a  cranium  and  a  face;  the  cranium, 
relatively  voUimiuous,  's  composed  of  several 
bones,  the  sutures  of  whicli  iu  chickens  are 
very  visible  and  disappear  completely  iu 
adults. 

Tiie  bones  of  the  face  comprise  the  two, 
superior  niaxillic,  vomer,  the  square  bone, the 
incisive  bone  and  the  inferior  maxilhe.  All 
these  bones  are  small,  but  very  elongated. 
The  orbits  are  very  largo,  whereas  the  body 
wall  which  separates  them  is,on  the  contrary, 
vci'y  thin. 

The  peak  is  divided  into  superior  and  in- 
ferior mandibles;  the  jaw  or  superior  mandi- 
ble has,  owing  to  a  peculiar  union  with  the 
cranium,  a  mobility  which  is  not  seen  iu  the 
inammalia.  The  two  nostrils,  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  superior  mandible  of  the  i)eak, 
are  narrow  and  their  projection  of  no  account. 
The  nasal  cavities  are  not  deep  and  equally 
separat*;d  by  a  septum.  They  open  in  the 
interior  of  the  mouth  l)y  a  simple  slit,  long, 
narrow  and  longitudinal,  and  furnished  with 
small  indentations.  This  slitopens  when  the 
bird's  head  is  toward  the  ground  or  in  its  nat- 
ural position,  and  it  shuts  when  raised.  It  is 
on  account  of  this  anatomical  disposition  that 
fowls  when  they  drink  are  obliged  to  raise 
their  heads. 

The  neck  is  compo.sed  of  vertebra-  of  great 
flexibility.  The  trunk,  on  the  contrary,  is 
little  movable;  the  dorsal  parts,  lumbar  and 
sacral,  of  the  spinal  column,  ibrm  an  axis 
nearly  inflexible,  on  which  is  articulated  a 
basin  entirely  immovable,  and  a  thoracic  cage 
formed  by  ribs,  of  which  the  vertebra-  portion 
and  the  sternal  portion  are  equally  bony,  and 
articulate  themselves  toward  the  middle  part 
of  the  Hank. 

'1  he  sternum  or  breast  bone  is  a  large  body 
shield,  capable  of  giving  a  large  insertion  to 
tlie  motive  power  of  tlie  wing;  that  service  is, 
moreover,  enlarged  by  a  projecting  blade 
which  has  received  the  name  of  brechet,  and 
is  prominent  on  the  whole  of  the  medium  line 
of  the  sternum.  This  brechet  is  moie  or  less 
developed,  according  to  the  power  of  flight  of 
the  bird.  Birds  that  have  short  wings  have 
no  brechet  at  all,  whereas  in  birds  of  prey  it 
is  very  developed  and  also  hooked.  With 
certain  species  of  binls  it  is  even  hollow  and 
replaced  by  an  air  bag.  The  anterior  mem- 
ber is  conformed  iu  the  wing,  and  for  that 
jiurposc  the  shoulder  is  strengthened  by  a 
double  caviculated  apparatus,  the  moriy- 
thoiight  and  sidesman,  which  rests  on  the 
sternum  or  breastbone.  The  dimensions  of 
the  merry-thought  vary  iu  birds  according  to 
the  degree  of  development  of  the  wings,  and 
it  is  missing  in  birds  with  short  wings. 

The  humerus,  or  bone  of  the  arm,  tlie  ra- 
dius and  u!ma,  or  forearm,  ofl'er  nothing  re- 
markable, but  the  end  of  the  wing  or  the 
liancf  is  formed  like  a  stum]),  in  which  can  be 
distinguished  a  thumb  and  linger,  more  or 
less  rudimental  with  two  joints.  This  mechan- 
ism, moved  by  powerful  muscles, produces  the 
basis  of  an  instrument  of  iocomotiou  really 
formed  by  the  feathers.  On  their  jxisterior 
border  the  hand,  forearm  and  arm  beai-  the 
fi-alhcrs  of  the  wing, the  forceaiul  dimensions 
of  which  are  diminished  as  they  get  nearer 
the  body. 

The  posterior,  or  abdominal  member  is 
conformed  for  ))erchingnr  walking.  Jt  is 
composed  of  a  femur,  or  thigh  bone;  of  a 
tibia  or  leg  bone;  then.  instea<l  of  the  tarsus 
or  metatarsus,  .-omes  a  single  bone,  called 
bone  of  the  tarsus,  which  represents  these  two 
parts  and  gives  internally  attachment  to  the 
toes.  These  are  four  in  number,  three  before 
and  one  behind,  and  some  have  live.  The 
knee  is  called  the  patella  and  the  heel  calcan- 
eum,  or  os  calcis  — heel  bone.  The  bone  of 
the  tarsus  or  canon  represents  the  foot  of  the 
hen,  but  she  does  not  set  it  ou  the  ground, 
walking  ou  the  toes  which  are  extended  so  as 
to  give  her  a  better  basis  of  supiiort. 

There  exists  iu  the  ben  three  pockets  or 
stomach  dilations.  The  first  pocket  is  very 
visible  to  the  eye  when  full  of  blood,  and  is 
called  the  crop.  A  little  further  on  in  the 
breast  is  the  lesopbagus,  which  contracts  and 
expands  so  as  to  form  a  second  p-jcket,  with 
thick  and  glandular  walls,  and  which  is 
called  veil triculesuccent uric. 


Finally,  next  to  the  above  is  found  a  third 
cavity,  very  muscular  and  strong,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  gizzard.  The  cro[)  is  the  re- 
ceptacle of  grain  swallowed  by  the  fowl.  It 
is  in  this  first  pocket  that  digestion  takes 
place.  The  u-sophaugus  takes  root  from  the 
back  of  the  beak,  runs  along  the  neck,  be- 
hind the  trachea,  and  ends  in  the  abdomen 
or  belly,  a  little  to  the  left.  The  work  of  the 
gizzard  is  to  triturate  the  food  which  the  heu 
cannot  masticate.  Small  stones  swallowed  by 
the  hen  are  found  in  the  gizzard,  which  some 
naturalists  say  facilitate  that  oneratiou.  They 
state  that  the  lining  of  the  gizzard  is  formed 
of  an  extremely  strong  muscle,  which  con- 
tracts to  nearly  touching,  so  as  to  grind  the 
grain  between  the  stones.  This  the  author 
doubts  very  pertinentl.y,  saying  that  it  is  but 
an  hypothesis  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  prove. 

After  a  further  strangulation  and  a  short 
passage,  the  food  is  sent  into  the  third  pocket, 
or  gizzard.  The  last  stomach  is  formed  by  a 
thick  aud  very  strong  muscular  merabi-ane; 
the  external  fibres  are  of  a  sinewy  nature  aud 
of  a  nacreour  (pearl)  color;  the  internal  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  gizzard  is  a  very  thin, 
fibrous  and  hard;  it  secretes  a  yellow  color- 
ing matter,  which  apuears  to  have  the  prop- 
erty to  dis.solve  stones,  principally  carbonate 
of  lime.  Silicate  of  potash  (flint)  requires  a 
longer  process.  Liquids  taken  as  drink  ap- 
pear to  be  absorbed  by  the  first  and  .second 
stomachs;  they  are  never  found  in  the  gizzard 
unless  in  case  of  disease.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  a  hen  eats,  when  in  health,  about 
three  grammes  (forty-eight  pennyweight, 
Troy,'  of  calcareous  silicious  sand  a  day. 

The  liver  is  veiy  large  and  divided  into 
two  lobes  of  equal  size.  The  gall  bladder  is 
large  and  contains  a  thick  bile,  very  bitter, 
which  gives  the  flesh  a  very  disagreeal)le 
taste  if  the  fowl  is  not  drawn  soon  after  it  is 
killed.  As  to  the  surroundings  of  the  diges- 
tive apparatus,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
pancreas,  or  pancreatic  gland,  in  gallinaceous 
birds  is  very  much  developed.  1  his  pancreas 
pours  the  pancreatic  juice,  like  the  liver,  into 
the  intestines  by  two  small  tubes  in  the  centre 
of  the  duodenum,  far  from  the  i)ylorus,  which 
facilitates  the  testinal  digestion. 

The  ventricule  succenturie  secretes  the  gas- 
tric juice  aud  represents,  according  to  that 
view,  the  real  stomach.  The  intestine  which 
completes  the  digestive  canal  of  the  hen  joins 
ou  a  cloaca,  that  is  to  say,  a  pocket  into 
which  also  opens  the  ureters,  bringing  the 
urine,  and  the  canal  which  forms  the  passage 
of  the  egg. to  be  laid.  The  urine  mixes  with 
the  excremental  matter,  after  which  proceeds 
from  the  intestine,  and  these  are  injected  al- 
together. The  urine  of  the  birds  is  always 
concrete;  it  is  composed  of  uric  acid  aud  sun- 
dry urates;  in  tlie  droppings  it  forms  the 
white  matter  that  detaches  itself  from  the 
dark  portion,  which  is  the  real  excremental 
part.  The  salivary  glands  are  small  in  fowls, 
and  produce  a  liquid  thick  and  slimy,  but  the 
quantity  is  very  small. 

The  spleen  is  very  small,  of  cylindrical 
sliape,  aud  placed  behind  theliver.  Its  func- 
tions seem  to  be  to  keep  in  reserve  and  pre- 
pare the  blood  used  as  one  of  the  secretions 
necessary  to  digestion. 

The  circulatory  apparatus  offers  no  impor- 
tant difference  from  that  of  mammals.  It  ex- 
ists, as  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  by  means  of  a 
heart  with  four  cavities,  and  the  distribution 
of  arteries  is  the  same.  I'heir  blood  is,  how- 
ever, a  little  warmer  and  contains  elliptical 
globules  of  small  dimensions.  Kespiratioii 
takes  place  by  lungs,  which  are  found  in  the 
posterior  and  superior  part  of  the  breast  ad- 
liered  to  the  ribs,  and  maintained  below  by  a 
resisting  membrane  moved  by  muscular 
Iiower  to  work  the  inhaling  and  breathing 
out  process.  The  lungs  are  pierced  with  holes 
so  as  to  permit  the  air  to  circulate  in  all  parts 
of  the  liddy.even  in  the  cavities  of  the  bones. 
The  air  is  bruuglit  into  these  organs  by  a  very 
long  aeriel  tube,  of  which  the  windpipe  and 
l)ronchia  possess  ciimpletc  cartillaginous  rings 
But  the  most  singular  disposition  of  the  respi- 
tory  ap])aratus  of  the  fowis  is  the  existcuce  of 
large  cells  of  air  in  the  breist  and  lower  part 
of  the  ahdomen.  whicii  goes  to  show  that  the 
hen  re<|uircs  and  absorbcs  in  her  interior  a 
quantity  of  air  much  larger  in  proportion  than 
with  mammalia. 

I'DST  .■m()Rti;m  kx.v.mi.natioxs. 

1.  Tlacc  the  body,  belly  upwards, ou  a  tabli; 
or  flat  piece  of  wood.  Kxpaiid  the  wings  ancl 
with  a  nail  through  the  elbow  joint  of  each 
wiii^.  fasten  to  the  table  or  board.  Strctcli 
out  tin'  legs  and  affix  in  the  same  manner. 

■J.  .Mthougb  there  is  no  necessity  to  skin  or 
l)lii(  k  the  bii-d,  a  few  feathers  may  be  re- 
moved at  the  l)ase  of  the  hn-ast  bone;  pinch 
up  the  skin  at  this  point,  and  with  the  scis- 
sors <'Ut  out  the  raised  \y.\:t. 

■i.  With  the  bluut-pointed  scis.soi-s  cut  care- 


fully the  skin  as  far  as  the  vent,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  any  of  the  organs.  Now  with 
the  largest  blade  of  the  knife  cut  through  the 
breast  bono,  observing  the  same  caution  not 
to  injure  the  heart  or  lungs.  Next  cut  the 
Hesli  and  skin  crossways along  the  edge  of  the 
l  i i.s  on  both  sides. 

4  Dislocate  the  breast  bone  by  turning 
back  the  sides,  wheu  the  principle  organs 
will  be  exposed  to  view. 

With  a  damp  sponge  absorb  the  moisture 
taking  care  uot  to  disarrange  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen. 

()•  Fii-st  the  liver  should  be  examined,  which 
in  health  should  be  lirm  and  free  from  specks 
of  any  kind,  and  of  a  rich,  brown  color. 

7.  After  carefully  removing  the  liver,  the 
heart,  lungs,  gizzard  and  intestines  may  be 
severally  examined.  The  heart  of  a  healthy 
subject  is  firm  to  the  touch,  of  a  deep  red  color 
aud  whatlittle  fat  there  is  nearthetop  should 
be  white.  The  lungs  are  of  a  pinky  color 
will  float  in  water,  aud  should  lie  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  heart.  Nearly  all  persons  are 
acquainted  with  the  sli'ape  and  color  of  a 
fowl's  gizzard  a  pigeon's  will  be  found  very 
similar,  and  it  is  only  on  opening  that  any 
trace  of  disease  can  be  found.  The  larger  in- 
testines are  naturally  darker  in  color  than 
the  smaller,  which  are  of  a  pale  flesh  color 
and  bright  in  appearance. 

8.  .Should  no  trace  of  disease  be  fouml  iu 
any  of  these  orgaus  the  crop,  gul  let  and  wind- 
pipe should  next  be  examined  by  cutting 
open  the  skin  from  above  the  breast  bone  to 
the  head  with  the  blunt-pointed  scissors. 

9.  The  head  may  be  examined  by  cutting 
all  rocnd  in  a  line  with  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  and  also  from  the  back  of  the  wattle 
to  this  line.  The  volt  of  the  skull  can  then 
be  raised,  exposing  the  brain  in  position, 
win  h.  after  removal,  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined for  specks  of  blood. 

KOur. 

The  domestic  hen  is  subject  to  many  dis- 
ea.ses.but  nearly  all  of  the  diseases  that  etl'ect 
her  are  due  to  dampness  and  exposure  to  cold 
winds.  She  cares  nothing  for  cold  but  she 
will  seek  shelter  from  the  wind  and  rain. 
During  the  prevalence  of  northeast  storms, 
especially  if  they  are  of  two  or  three  days'  du- 
ration, the  hen  is  entirely  helpless  so  far  as 
the  matter  of  procuring  food  is  concerned, and 
this  difficulty  is  even  greater  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow.  If  she  goes 
out  in  the  driving  rain  in  search  for  food  she 
will  find  but  little,  and  will  go  on  her  roost 
at  night  hungry,  cold  aud  a  fit  subject  for 
roup.  Hut  few  hens  will  leave  shelter  to  en- 
dure the  rain  if  it  can  he  avoided,  but  nu 
some  farms  they  must  go  out  or  die.  During 
very  damp  weather  the  hens  do  not  lay  as 
many  egtrs  as  during  cold  and  dry  days,  for 
they  can  exercise  and  keep  themselves  warm. 
Dryness  is  a  most  important  matter  iu  keep- 
ing a  flock  of  fowls  iu  a  vigorous  aud  thrifty 
condition  in  winter. 

There  are  several  forms  of  roup,  and  it  is  a 
contagious  disease.  In  its  maliguaut  form  it 
is  scrofulous  in  character,  breaking  out  over 
the  body  iu  sores,  swelling  of  the  head  and 
eyes,  or  in  lumps,  the  scrofulous  form  being 
often  tuberculosis  which  has  developed  to  the 
surface.  Even  wheu  a  fowl  is  apparently 
cured  of  roup  an  abscess  may  appear  later.  It 
may  attack  the  throat,  the  bones,  the  lungs 
and  even  the  bowels.  It  nearly  always  at- 
tacks the  Ijowels  of  little  chicks. 

Oniker  is  sim[ily  an  evidence  or  indicati  u 
of  roup.  It  is  really  diphtheria  in  one  fe.rm, 
and  human  beings  are  liable  to  contract  the 
disease,  as  well  as  cats  or  other  animals.  The 
first  stages  are  colds,  which  may  be  cured,  but 
unless  this  is  done  the  disease  attacks  the 
weakest  jiortions  of  the  body. 

The  fact  that  the  disea.se  will  not  disappear 
nntil  the  yards  are  unoccupied  for  several 
seasons  is  evidence  that  the  germs  remain, and 
that  the  disease  may  occur  at  any  future 
time. 

Some  families  of  fowls  will  be  exempt  from, 
the  disease,  just  as  human  beings  will  not  be 
attacked  with  consumption  while  others  who 
are  subject  to  the  same  influences  may  sicken 
aud  die.  We  oiue  saw  ;i  flock  of  Brown  Leg- 
horns and.  a  Hock  of  White  I'lymouth  Kocks 
together  in  the  saimt  yar<l.  with  the  same 
kind  of  food,  all  drinking  from  the  .same  ve.s- 
sids,  and  the  coiidili(ins  alike  for  all.  Not  a 
Blown  Leghorn  had  the  roup,  yet  every 
While  I'lymouth  Hock  died,  lingering  for 
weeks  and  showing  the  efl'ects  of  the  disease 
by  gradually  wasting  away.  It  was  this  fam- 
ily of  Brown  Leghorns  that  seemed  exempt, 
and  the  liability  to  disease  by  this  family  of 
White  Plymouth  Kocks  was  in  the  blood,  in- 
herited as  a  susceptibility  to  disease  fr-ui 
their  iiareiits. 

Scrofulous  consumption,  or  tubercular  con- 
sumption, is  the  principle  form  of  roup,  and 
pulmonary  consumjitiou   is  another.  The 
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terrible  odor  is  always  proof  of  the  contagions 
form.  We  use  tbe  term  scrofulous  eoBsump- 
tion  iDecause  it  better  applies  as  an  explana- 
tion. 

The  hoarse  breathing;  or  choking  occurs 
more  with  very  fat  fowls  than  with  others, 
and  it  is  somewhat  lilie  croup,  though  there 
is  also  a  thickening  of  ithe  larnys  {the  upper 
part  of  the  windpipe).  .Scrofula  is  really  a 
disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck, 
but  the  term  is  now  used  to  include  those  in- 
curable diseases  that  attack  the  body  as  sores, 
etc-  Canker  is  an  attack  by  the  disease  of  the 
membrane  of  the  throat. 

There  are  many  forms  of  consumption,  and 
roup  is  simply  a  name  for  the  disease  among 
fowls,  tl)ough  it  may  differ  in  many  respects 
in  comparison  with  humans.  That  it  is  hered- 
itary (more  susceptible),  and  that  some  fowls 
are  more  easily  attacked  tiian  others,  is  known 
to  lie  true. 

Eoupy  fowls  are  unfit  for  food,  and  those 
who  sell  such  birds  may  unknowingly  take 
tlie  lite  of  some  human  being  by  inducing  the 
consumption  of  carcasses  that  effect  dogs  and 
cats,  and  which,  though  are  apparently  in  the 
best  condition  as  food, are  receptacles  of  death, 
dealing  poison  to  all  who  use  them. 

The  term  roup  serves  a  very  useful  purpose 
if  only  applied  when  there  is  merely  a  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils  or  mouth,  or  simply 
a  tliickening  of  the  secretions,  for  it  is  very 
necessary  for  us  to  have  distinguishing  names 
tor  the  diflerent  forms  of  tubercular  disease. 
In  ail  feathered  creatures  the  disease  germ  of 
tubercle  very  frequently  fii-st  attack  the  mem- 
branes lining  the  mouth.  This  is  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  in  the  drinking  water 
of  tbe  bird,  or  picked  up  with  lood  that  has 
been  contaminated  by  the  excrement  of  creat- 
ures afl'ected  with  tuberc  e. 

The  disease  germs  set  up  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  niwirnbrane  of  the  n.outh  and  the 
inflammation  soon  spreadstothe  membi-anons 
lining  of  the  nostrils,  causing  a  runniiig  dis- 
charge which  is  mostly  supposed  to  be  tl'e  re- 
sult of  a  cold.  This  discharge  soon  begins  to 
be  thick,  the  thickness  being,  no  doubt, 
mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  of 
the  tubercle.  Miliary  ulcere  begin  to  he 
formed,  sloughing  of  the  t'ssues  follow,  and 
the  waste  products  which  are  thrown  off  in- 
crease the  thickness  of  the  discharge,  which 
now  very  quickly  becomes  decomposed  and 
gives  ofJ'a  very  offensive  odor. 

Kemedies  for  roup  arc  of  but  little  avail. 
The  work  of  handling  a  lot  of  sick  fowls  is 
tedious  and  disagreeable,  and  unless  a  fowl  is 
very  valuable  the  best  remedy  is  the  hatchet; 
but  as  all  Invere  of  fowls  will  at  least  make  an 
attempt  to  save  the  fowls  we  will  endeavor  to 
give  some  of  the  remedies  that  have  been 
tried,  thousih  there  are  no  sure  cures. 

Fresh  air — ventilation — kills  more  fowls 
than  all  other  causes, liecause  it  hastensroup  in 
winter.  When  you  let  in  the  ventilation  you 
also  permit  the  cold  air  to  come  in.  A  nail 
liole,  through  which  a  tiny  draught  of  air 
plays  on  a  bird  at  night  on  the  roost,  is  almost 
certainly  fatal. 

Keep  the  birds  warm,  dry  and  free  from 
draughts.  As  a  remedy  for  swollen  heads, 
lumps,  warts,  pimples,  etc.,  anoint  once  a 
day  the  heads,  combs,  eyes,  wattles  and  faces 
with  ichtliyol,  and  give  one  grain  each  of 
quinine  and  bromide  of  potash,  mixed  with 
bread  crumbs.  In  each  quart  of  drinking 
water  put  a  teaspoonful  of  chlorate  of  potash. 

For  canker  add  a  teaspoonful  of  chlorate  of 
potash  to  every  quart  of  drinking  water.  In 
the  morning  swal)  the  throat  with  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  one  part  and  waterone  part.  At 
night  give  tfie  quinine  and  bromide  of  potash 
as  mentioned  above. 

For  hoarseness  or  the  cronpy  symptoms, give 
a  teaspoonful  of  beaten  raw  egg  (white  and 
yolk;  twice  a  day,  and  at  night  swab  with  the 
peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

In  all  forms  of  roup  inject  two  drops  of  a 
mixture  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  kerosene  and 
olive  oil,  equal  parts,  in  each  nostril,  and  al- 
ways add  the  chlorate  of  potash  to  the  drink- 
ing water,  and  scatter  air-slaked  lime  every- 
where- 
Feed  no  grain  and  give  only  one  meal  a 
day,  consisting  of  cooked  lean  meat,  unless 
the  bird  is  thin  in  flesh,  when  it  may  be  fed 
anything  it  will  eat. 

Bear  in  mind  when'you  are  sick  you  receive 
careful  nursing,  with  medicine  perhaps  every 
fifteen  minutes,  hence  yon  cannot  cure  a  sick 
fowl  by  giving  one  or  two  doses  of  medicine 
any  more  than  you  can  a  person.  A  sick 
fowl  may  demand  more  labor  than  you  are 
willing  to  bestow. 

THE  GAPE.S. 

This  is  easily  prevented  by  cleanliness,  but 
so  far  we  have  found  no  trouble  in  curing  it 
by  the  following  method:  Shut  up  the  sick 
chicks  in  a  soap  box.  Pour  in  a  little  tar  and 
spirits  of  turpentine  mixed  on  an  oyster  shell, 


set  it  on  fire  and  let  the  smoke  fill  the"  box 
completely.  The  chicks  niay  be  nearly  suf- 
focated to  advantage  but  be  careful  not  to  go 
to  an  extreme.  2sow  take  them  out  and  five 
minutes  afterwards  give  each  chick  a  mouth- 
ful of  corn  meal  dough,  to  which  spirits  of 
turpentine  has  been  added  in  proportion  to  a 
teaspoonful  of  turpentine  to  half  a  pint  of 
corn  meal.  The  smoke  of  the  tar  and  tur- 
pentine is  harmless  and  it  is  also  excellent 
for  roup,  colds  and  debility.  There  is  a  no- 
tion among  some  that  they  must  remove 
what  they  call  the  "  pip  "  from  the  end  of 
the  bill  of  each  young  chick,  which  is  useless 
and  unnecessary,  and  red  pepper  is  often 
given  when  there  is  no  occasion  for  doing  so. 

CHOLEEA 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  so-called  whole- 
sale destruction  of  flocks  from  cholera  is  nob 
cholera  at  all  but  the  work  of  lice.  On  some 
farms  where  the  hens  hide  away  at  night 
here  and  there  for  want  of  some  kind  of  suit- 
able shelter,  the  trees,  wood  pile,  sheds  and 
under  the  barns  will  be  swarming  with  lice 
and  dead  hens  may  be  found  every  morning, 
being  literally  eaten  alive  by  myriads  of  lice, 
the  cause  being  attributed  to  cholera  or  some 
disease  simply  because  the  owner  cannot 
comprehend  how  lice  can  he  so  destructive. 
On  such  farms  there  may  also  be  found  an 
apology  for  a  hen  house,  the  floor  of  which 
will  be  covered  for  a  foot  or  more  with  drop- 
pings, being  the  accumulation  of  years,  but 
which  house  will  be  found  useless,  as  the 
hens  will  prefer  exposure  to  all  kinds  of 
weather  rather  than  venture  in  the  pest  hole 
filled  with  lice  and  called  a  poultry  house. 
.Some  farmers  wonder  how  it  is  that  they  get 
no  eggs,  and  they  naturally  ascribe  their  fail- 
ing to  "  there  being  no  money  in  chickens," 
when  the  fact  is  that  if  they  were  as  negli- 
gent of  their  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs  as 
tliey  are  of  their  hens,  they  would  go  into 
bankruptcy  the  first  year.  Before  undertak- 
ing to  cure  cholera,  examine  for  lice,  as  in 
many  instances  tbe  lice  are  at  the  root  of  all 
difficulties. 

Genuine  cholera  is  a  disease  that  exists, 
however.  It  is  known  by  great  thirst,  green- 
ish profuse  droppings  and  prostration.  It 
can  be  distinguished  from  indigestion  or  roup 
as  it  kills  the  bird  in  from  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours,  or  else  recovery  ensues. 
There  is  no  lingering  illness  connected  with 
it.  The  best  remedy  is  carbolic  ?.cid.  Add 
twenty  drops  to  a  gill  of  water,  and  with  the 
water  mix  together  meal  and  shorts,  slightly 
parched  and  browned,  and  force  a  tablespoon- 
fnl  of  sucU  soft  food  down  their  throats  twice 
aday.  Give  no  water  to  drink  at  all.  If  it 
is  given,  however,  add  ten  drops  of  the  acid 
to  each  gill  of  water.  Keep  the  sick  birds  in 
a  dry,  warm  place  and  separate  from  the 
others. 

INDIGESTIOX. 
This  is  frequently  mistaken  for  cholera 
and  is  aiused  by  overfeeding,  and  especially 
when  grain  is  largely  used.  The  symptoms 
are  the  same  as  for  cliolera  except  the  intense 
thirst,  and  the  death  ot  the  bird  in  a  few 
houre.  The  remedy  is  to  give  no  food  what- 
ever for  three  days  and  alsoadd  a  teaspoonful 
of  tincture  ot  nux  vomica  to  each  quart  of  the 
drinking  water,  at  the  end  of  the  three  days 
allowing  one  ounce  of  lean  meat  once  a  day 
for  a  week.    Be  sure  and  provide  sharp  grit. 

CKOP  BorxD. 
Whenever  a  fowl  is  crop  bound  it  is  due  to 
eating  something  that  will  not  pass  into  the 
gizzard,  such  as  hay,  old  rope,  rags,  dried  hay 
or  grass,  or  anything  that  is  liable  to  become 
packed.  The  opening  from  the  crop  to  the 
gizzard  may  be  clogged  with  a  small  piece  of 
hemp  or  rag.  and  as  no  food  passes  to  the 
gizzBrd,  the  fowl  is  all  the  time  hungry  and 
eats  and  eats,  only  to  add  moreito  the  crop, 
yet  not  satisfying  hunger.  It  starves  with  a 
full  crop.  As  it  eats  to  satisfy  hunger,  yet 
fails  to  do  so,  the  crop  is  filled  to  its  utmost, 
every  little  space  being  packed,  and  the  crop 
in  a  few  days  becomes  as  hard  as  a  wooden 
ball.  On  the  fii-st  symptoms  give  the  bird  a 
tablespoonful  of  warm  lard,  and  work  the 
crop  with  the  hand  until  it  becomes  soft,  as 
by  so  doing  the  passage  to  the  gizzard  may  be 
cleared  and  the  food  begin  to  move  into  the 
crop,  but  if  this  fails,  which  may  he  known 
by  examining  the  bird  four  or  five  hours 
after  manipulating  the  crop,  then  the  crop 
must  be  opened.  To  do  this  make  an  incis- 
ion lengthwise  in  the  upper  part  of  the  crop, 
about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length- 
This  should  he  very  cleanly  made  with  a 
sharp  lancet  or  penknife.  As  there  is  an 
outer  and  inner  skin,  draw  the  outer  skin 
aside  when  cutting  .so  that  it  will  go  in  place 
again  and  cover  the  inner  skin.  Through 
this  incision  the  contents  of  tlie  crop  may  be 
removed,  using  for  that  purpose  a  small  egg 
spoon.    Sometimes  the  mass  is  so  hard  that 


it  cannot  pass  through  the  aperture,  and  in 
that  case  it  must  be  broken  up,  which  can  be 
done  with  care  and  patience.  This  mass  is 
usually  very  oflensive  indeed,  and  to  remove 
any  contaminating  matter  from  the  crop, 
this  organ  should  be  washed  out  with  a  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  carbolic  acid  in  a  quart  of 
water.  It  is  also  desirable  to  pass  the  finger, 
well  pared  and  oiled,  into  the  orifice  so  as  to 
be  certain  that  there  is  no  obstruction  there, 
for  if  so,  the  whole  process  may  have  to  be 
gone  over  again.  This  done,  the  incision 
must  be  sewed  up,  and  for  this  a  small  bent 
needle  is  best,  as  by  it  the  skin  can  be  most 
easily  gathered  together  and  silk  used,  not 
thread.  Sew  the  inner  skin  first  and  then 
the  outer  one.  Do  not  sew  in  the  usual  way 
but  pass  the  needle  through,  cut  the  threads 
of  silk  and  tie  the  ends  of  the  silk  together. 
Before  making  the  incision  pull  oil' the  feath- 
ers so  as  to  have  a  clean  skin  to  work  on. 
When  finished  smear  on  a  little  tar  to  pre- 
vent fly  blowing.  No  water  must  be  supplied 
until  the  suture  has  completely  healed  up. 
For  a  time  it  is  advisable  to  keep  strict  watch 
on  a  fowl  that  has  been  crop  bound,  as  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  it. 

JIOrLTING. 

From  now  on  to  as  late  as  at  the  end  of  the 
year  bens  will  undergo  the  process  of  moult- 
i  ng.  Moulting  is  throwing  ofi  the  old  feath- 
ere  and  putting  on  the  new.  But  for  the 
"shedding  of  the  feathers,"  which  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  all  birds,  the  body  would  in  time- 
become  naked,  owing  to  broken  featheK  and 
other  causes.  Nature  thus  permits  the  feath- 
ered tribe  to  put  on  a  new  garb  every  year, 
ar.d  this  occurs  just  befoie  the  winter  sets  in, 
though  the  period  of  moulting  depends 
greatly  on  the  ages  of  the  birds- 

The  pullet  of  this  year,  hatched  in  April  or 
thereafter,  and  which  should  begin  to  lay  in 
November,  though  she  may  be  as  large  as  the- 
old  hen.  does  not  become  clear  of  feathers  and 
moult,  as  is  the  case  with '  those  of  the  previ- 
ous years  hatch,  for  the  reason  that  she  has 
been  moulting  during  the  time  she  was 
growing,  and  thus  was  constantly  making 
new  feathers.  It  is.  therefore,  understood  by 
some  that  the  pullet  does  not  moult  the  first- 
year,  though  in  reality  she  has  been  moulting 
from  chickenhood.  The  pullet  hatched  in 
March  or  earlier  in  the  year,  on  the  contrary 
is  liable  to  act  like  an  old  hen  and  begin  the 
process  of  moulting  along  in  November  or 
December,  which  is  just  the  time  she  should 
be  laying.  Knowing  this,  in  order  to  avoid 
moulting,  some  ponltrymen  will  not  hatch 
their  pullets  out  before  the  middle  of  March. 

It  is  advisab'e  to  have  the  hens  begin 
moulting  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  in  good 
laying  condition  by  winter,  and  all  should 
commence  before  August,  as  it  requires  about 
three  months  time.  If  hens  do  not  begin  to 
moult  before  August,  they  may  not  finish  be- 
fore November.  If  the  season  is  then  warm 
and  favorable  no  harm  will  result  from  the 
late  moulting,  but  if  the  cold  of  winter  has 
set  in  the  hens  will  not  lay  before  spring,  as 
moulting  leaves  them  in  a  more  or  less  de- 
bilitated condition.  A  hen  is  like  some  of 
the  summer  plants  and  must  be  prepared  for- 
frost. 

The  mistake  is  made  by  some  of  selling 
hens  oft' as  soon  as  they  cease  laying  at  this 
season.  They  are  thus  liable  to  sell  those 
that  moult  early  and  would  be  the  winter 
layers.  The  hens  that  lay  through  the  sum- 
mer and  do  not  cease  until  well  into  tiie  tall, 
will  be  idle  and  unprofitable  in  winter,  and 
so  this  disregard  of  the  periods  of  moulting 
of  the  hens  is  often  the  cause  of  a  failure  to 
procure  eggs  in  tbe  wintersea-on.  The  rule 
should  be  to  sell  no  early  moulting  hens  but 
get  rid  of  those  that  begin  to  moult  as  late  as. 
September. 

The  growing  feathers  is  a  trying  ordeal, and 
the  consequence  is  that  when  the  hen  begins 
to  moult  she  ceases  to  lay  as  she  cannot  well 
produce  feathers  and  eggs  at  the  same  time. 
Feathers  are  composed  lar.gely  of  nitrogen 
and  mineral  matter,  and  the  food  at  moulting 
time  must  be  very  nutritious.  To  feed  a  heu 
corn  at  this  time  is  simply  a  waste,  as  she 
cannot  produce  new  feathei-s  from  such  a 
diet.  Ifsheison  the  range  she  will  have  a 
better  opportunity  of  plying  her  needs,  but  if 
the  feathering  process  is  extended  over  too 
much  time  the  hens  become  exhausted  and 
on  the  fii-st  expcsnre  to  cold  or  rain  the 
croup  attacks  her  and  her  career  at  once  is 
ended. 

Although  moulting  hens  become  liable  to 
disease,  due  to  debility,  yet  tf.ey  are  usually 
fat.  The  reason  is  that  in  order  to  secure 
sufficient  mineral  matter  and  nitrogen  the 
hen  eats  a  large  proportion  of  carbonaceous, 
food,  which  is  not  so  needful  in  the  summer 
as  in  winter,  and  it  accumnlates  on  the  body 
until  she  is  very  fat,  and  yet,  though  appar- 
ently in  the  best  condition,,  she  may  have- 
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felt  tlio  pangs  of  linnsor  thronsih  not  receiv- 
ing a  full  supply  of  tlie  cleuients  needed  in 
^the  renewal  ot  the  featliei-s. 

When  feeding  moulting  hens,  keep  in  view 
the  fact  that  tlie  sooner  they  finisli  the  pro- 
cess tlie  sooner  they  will  begin  to  lay.  By 
careful  feeding  the  period  of  moulting  may 
be  shortened  a  week  or  two,  which  is  quite 
an  important  gain  of  time  late  in  tlie  season, 
and  then  tlie  ben  will,  if  she  receis-es  the 
proper  food,  be  more  active  and  vigorous 
when  she  comes  out  in  full  new  plumage.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked  also  that  exposure  is 
almost  fatal  to  moulting  hens.  Being  nearly 
bare  of  feathers  they  are  easily  chilled  by  a 
sudden  rain  storm  and  quickly  take  cold, 
which  may  result  in  cold  on  the  bowels  or 
even  in  croup. 

If  on  a  range  the  hen  will  pick  up  the 
green  food  needed  and  also  insect  food.  She 
will  then  need  little  or  no  grain,  but  if  grain 
is  used  let  it  be  a  mixture  of  ground  oats  and 
bran,  equal  parts,  to  each  quart  of  the  mix- 
'ture.  adding  a  gill  of  linseed  meal.  The  lin- 
seed meal  contains  nearly  all  the  elements 
for  produ('ing  feathers,  but  the  chief  bene- 
fit imparted  by  it  is  from  its  oil,  which  has- 
tens the  dropping  off  of  old  feathers.  All 
oily  substances  loosen  them,  especially  sun- 
flower seeds.  The  mixture  may  be  given 
twice  a  day.  allowing  the  moulting  hens  to 
eat  all  th;it  they  wish.  They  will  voluntar- 
ily walk  away  from  the  food  when  they  are 
satisfied. 

Meat  and  ground  bones  are  excellent  for 
moulting  hens  and  so  is  milk,  [f  the  hens 
are  closely  confined,  the  best  green  food  is 
finely  chopped  clover.  A  teaspoonfnl  of  sul- 
phur for  ten  hens  may  be  added  to  the  grain 
mixture  on  clear  dry  days,  but  it  will  surely 
cause  them  to  have  rheumatism  and  become 
lame  if  given  on  damp  days.  For  that  rea- 
son one  should  be  cautions  that  the  condition 
powders  that  may  be  used  contain  no  sulphur 
as  they  may  be  used  at  an  unfavorable  time. 
If  corn  and  wheat  are  fed  mostly  without  re- 
gard to  the  need  of  more  nitrogenous  foods, 
at  this  time  the  moulting  period  may  he  nn- 
necessarily  prolonged  and  the  hen  may  be 
■very  fat  thougii  not  fully  in  feather. 

Hens  do  not  moult  at  the  same  jieriod 
'every  year.  They  begin  a  little  earlier  each 
season.  A  hen  tnat  moults  in  .July  of  this 
year  may  moult  in  .June  next  year,  and  the 
older  they  get  the  sooner  they  begin  to  moult. 
It  is  not  <lesirable  to  have  them  begin  before 
■July,  as  the  suiniuer  is  the  best  time  in  the 
year  for  securing  eggs.  Augnstis  late  enough 
'it  the  hens  are  to  get  through  by  winter. 
The  object  should  be  to  assist  them  with  nu- 
tritious food  and  protect  them  from  the 
weather.  Separate  the  hens  that  begin  to 
moult  from  the  others,  so  as  to  be  able  to  feed, 
them  in  the  best  way.  Tonics  in  the  drink- 
ing water  are  unnecessary,  but  fresh  bone 
pounded  up  will  be  found  always  beiieficials 

WORMS  IX  THE  FLE.Sn. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  when  the  birds  are 
troubled  with  worms  what  is  the  matter  with 
them.  The  chief  or  perhaps  the  only  symp- 
tom noticealde  is  that  they  mope  or  hang 
about.  The  safest  indication  of  the  presence 
■of  worms  is  found  in  the  droppings,  for  there 
■is  generally  found  sutKcient  proof  of  the  state 
•of  the  intestines.  The  case  is,  happily,  not  a 
difficult  one.  So  far  as  our  experience  .goes 
the  best  remedy  is  turpentine  given  in  cap- 
sule form.  One  or  two  of  these,  and  they  are 
sold  ill  suitable  sizes,  followed  in  twelve 
hours  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  we  have  found 
sufficient  to  expel  the  troublesome  parasites 
from  the  system.  The  etl'ect  of  getting  rid  of 
tbeni  is  magical,  as  the  bird  appeal's  to  get  a 
new  lea.se  of  life,  at  once  regaining  vigor  and 
activity.  Sometimes  when  we  have  been  un- 
able to  discover  the  presence  of  worms  we 
liave  tried  the  remedy  with  the  same  bene- 
ficial results.  Of  course  then  the  greatest 
thing  is  to  try  and  prevent  them  in  the  fu- 
ture, which  can  best  be  done  by  cooking  food 
that  is  at  all  doubtful  and  also  seeing  that  the 
ground  is  kept  clean  and  free  from  over- 
crowding If  there  is  any  suspicion  that  the 
Tun  is  infested  with  parasites  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  use  some  lime  upon  it  freely  and 
this  will  have  the  etl'ect  of  dcaring  it  thor- 
oughly :  orif  the  run  is  a  small  one  the  lime 
may  be  mixed  with  the  soil. 

There  is  also  a  hlui.sh  white  worm  from 
one  to  two  inches  long  that  eats  through  the 
giz/.ard.  And  there  is  also  a  spider  like 
worm  that  gets  in  the  tlesh.  looking  like  a 
yellow  spot  the  size  of  a  pin  bead,  which  does 
not  kill  the  fowl  and  is  found  mostly  in  very 
fit  hens.  I'"eed  the  hens  on  corn  meal,  mix- 
ing a  tablespoonfnl  of  turpentine  and  a  half  a 
teaspoonful  ofcarholic  acid  to  each  (|uart  of 
the  meal,  and  f'cd  in  the  morning,  three 
times  a  week.  On  alternate  days  give  com- 
mon wormseed,  a  gill,  ground,  in  each  quart 
•of  meal 


.SCABBY  LEGS. 
Due  to  a  minute  parasite,  too  small  to  he 
seen,  but  which  rapidly  niultipl.y  and  scatter 
over  the  whole  Hock.  They  build  up  the 
scaly  formation  on  the  legs.  .Scabby  legs 
make  the  bird  a  filthly,  disagreeable  object 
and  it  should  never  be  tolerated.  To  cure  it 
is  easy  when  it  begins  to  make  its  appearance 
as  an  ointment  composed  of  one  part  coal  oil 
and  two  parts  lard  will  clear  it  entirely  otf: 
but  when  the  legs  become  thickly  covered 
with  heavy  scales  or  shales,  like  barnacles  on 
a  ship,  some  work  must  be  done.  Firstscrape 
away  as  much  of  the  scale  as  possible  and 
grease  the  legs,  from  the  thighs  to  the  toes, 
with  the  following  ointment  :  Lard,  one  gill  ; 
carbolic  acid,  one  teaspoonfnl  :  coal  oil,  one 
tablespoonfnl.  Wash  and  diy  the  legs  after 
scraping  thenrand  rub  the  mixture  on  well. 
Do  this  every  week,  repeating  the  rubbing 
and  scraping,  and  as  the  parasites  which 
cause  the  disease  will  soon  succumb  to  the 
ointment,  the  scale  will  gradually  come  otf. 
The  best  plan  is  to  use  the  ointment  early 
and  often,  as  the  disease  is  contagious. 

rE.\THER  PULLING. 

The  meanest  vice  that  effects  poultry,  as 
they  strip  each  other  until  naked,  and  as  the 
body  must  be  always  renewing  the  feathers, 
the  hens  cannot  lay.  It  is  caused  by  idle- 
ness, and  especially  if  active  birds,  such  as 
Leghorns,  Houdans  and  Hamburgs  are  con- 
fined with  no  exercise.  The  best  preventa- 
tive is  to  keep  the  hens  busy  at  work  scratch- 
ing. If  one  hen  begins  it  she  will  soon  teach 
it  to  others;  therefore  remove  the  first  culprit 
at  once.  If  it  becomes  a  habit  it  is  not  easily 
cured.  It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  sell 
off  the  flock  and  begin  anew.  We  have  tes- 
timony from  parties  who  cured  the  habit  by 
cutting  otf'  the  upper  or  lower  mandible, 
which  of  course  makes  one  longer  than  the 
other.  After  cutting  otf'  one  of  them  the 
edges  are  scraped  down.  This  makes  it  ditli- 
cult  to  catch  a  hold  on  the  feathers,  but  we 
are  not  sure  the  remedy  is  infallible.  The 
first  fowl  caught  in  the  act  should  be  at  once 
killed,  as  she  will  teach  all  the  others. 

The  cause  is  idleness.  Wlien  the  neck  of 
the  cock  is  naked  or  the  breast  bare  of  feath- 
ers, tlie  hens  are  then  picking  him.  After 
awhile  they  begin  to  pick  each  other.  Some 
have  smeared  the  birds  with  tar,  but  smear- 
ing is  unsightly.  The  diHiculty  is  to  handle 
the  birds.  If  separated  they  soon  forget  it. 
A  flock  that  pulls  feathei-s  will  not  lay, as  the 
hens  cannot  continually  produce  new  feath- 
ers and  eggs  during  such  times. 

HENS  EATING  THEIR  EGGS. 

Two  ditHculties— egg  eating  and  feather 
pulling — are  met  with,  and,  being,  the  result 
ot  habit  which  is  acquired,  cannot  easily  be 
remedied  As  soon  as  a  hen  learns  to  eat 
eggs  she  teaches  the  vice  to  the  others.  To 
prevent  the  vice  is  difficult,  unless  especially 
contrived  nests  are  arranged,  or  unless  the 
hen  is  so  situated  that  she  cannot  well  reach 
the  eggs.  To  prevent  the  vice  make  the 
nests  dark  or  put  them  in  a  dark  place.  The 
nest  should  have  a  top  so  as  to  compel  the 
hen  to  walk  in  instead  of  jumping  on  it-  It 
should  be  high  enough  ofl'  of  the  floor  to  pre- 
vent the  hen  from  standing  on  the  floor  and 
eating  out  of  the  box. 

NESTS  TO  PREVENT  EGG  E.^TIXG. 

And  the  opening  of  the  box  should  face 
the  wall  instead  of  the  light  so  as  to  have  the 
nest  dark.  To  make  sucli  a  nest  take  a  soap 
box  and  knock  otf'  the  front,  leaving  the 
boards  on  the  top,  bottom,  sides  and  back  end. 
At  the  opening  of  the  nest  nail  on  a  strip  (at 
the  bottom)  tliree  inches  high  to  prevent  the 
hens  from  rolling  the  eggs  out.  The  floor  of 
the  box  should  be  seven  inches  ofl'  the  floor, 
which  fwith  the  strip  in  front)  will  bring  the 
opening  to  the  nest  ten  inches  from  the  lloor 
of  the  room.  The  hen  will  lly  up  to  the 
opening,  lay  her  egg  and  come  ofl',  as  she  will 
not  have  room  to  eat  the  egg  while  she  is  on 
the  nest,  and  must  come  otf.  in  which  case 
she  cannot  reach  it  from  the  lloor.  The  nest 
box  should  be  only  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  hen. 

The  illustrations  show  a  liavrcl  nest,  the 
o])ening  being  apparently  large  to  show  the 
interior,  but  it  really  should  be  only  large 
enough  for  the  hen  to  enter  and  sufficiently 
low  at  the  top  to  prevent  her  from  standing. 
The  other  nest  is  dark,  the  hen  seeking  the 
light  as  soon  as  the  egg  is  deposite<l. 


The  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder 
Co.,  Quincy,  111.,,  is  already  in  the  field 
with  their  new  catalogue  and  it  is 
worth  securing.  It  contains  a  great 
many  excellent  hints  and  is  interesting 
reading  to  all  who  are  studying  the 
broiler  question. 


FEEDING  BRAHMAS  FOR  EGGS. 

Geo,  E.  Pf  j/or,  ScranUm,  I'li. 

To  begin  with,  I  wish  to  say  that  my 
method  of  feeding  is  the  one  I  have  found  the 
best  for  Brahmas.  and  while  nndoubtedly  it 
is  a  good  egg  ration  for  any  breed  it  is  prob- 
ably better  suited  to  the  Asiati(.-s  and  Amer- 
icans tlian  to  the  non-sitting  varieties. 

.\s  every  one  wants  to  know  how  rnach  to 
feed  I  will  give  the  amount  of  grain  I  feed, 
but  this  must  be  governed  somewhat  by  cir- 
cumstances as  to  range,  etc.  I  have  two  pens 
of  fowls  on  my  home  place,  one  confined  and 
the  other  with  ranges,  during  the  breeding 
season;  at  other  times,  both  have  range.  Pen 
>.'o.  1  contains  seven  hens  and  chicks  con- 
fined in  a  yard  30x30  feet  ;  the  other  contains 
13  hens  and  chicks  with  range.  Each  pen 
gets  the  same  amount,  as  the  range  makes  up 
for  the  extra  number  of  fowls  in  pen  No.  2. 
In  the  mornings  each  pen  gets  one  pint  of 
grain,  nothing  at  noon,  in  winter  it  is  fed  in 
litter,  in  summerit  is  thrown  far  and  wide  all 
over  the  yards.  At  noon  nothing.  At  night, 
they  get  all  they  will  eat  of  the  following 
mash:  One  quart  of  cut  clover,  scalded,  one 
pint  of  bread  crumljs  from  the  sweeping  of 
the  floor  in  the  bread  room  of  the  county  jail 
where  I  am  assistant  warden.  If  I  could  not 
get  them  then  I  would  get  them  of  one  of  the 
nearest  bakeries.  I  understand  that  cracker 
crumbs  can  be  bought  at  Sl..iO  a  barrel  from 
the  factories.  These  ought  to  do  as  well  as 
bread  crumbs  when  they  are  not  available. 
Before  I  got  the  crumbs  I  used  a  pint  of 
ground  feed  with  equally  good  results.  The 
main  thing  is  to  get  them  to  eat  a  lot  of  the 
clover  and  bi-an,  and  the  table  scraps  and  the 
crumbs  are  to  make  it  more  appetizing.  I 
have  thought  seriously  at  times  of  using 
clover  meal  instead  of  cut  clover,  but  as  the 
cut  clover  is  the  cheapest,  and  seems  to  do 
just  as  well,  I  have  now  changed. 

When  I  started  to  feed  this  mash  the  fowls 
would  not  eat  it,  but  I  was  so  thoroughly 
con  vinced  that  it  was  a  good  egg  food  that  I 
starved  them  to  it,  and  in  order  to  teach  them 
to  use  it  I  began  by  using  more  crumbs  and 
less  clover,  giving  them  at  first  one  quart 
crumbs,  one  pint  bran  and  one  pint  of  clover, 
gradually  reducing  the  crumbs  and  increasing 
the  clover  until  the  proportions  were  re- 
versed. Atfiret  they  tried  to  pick  out  the 
crumbs  and  bran  and  leave  the  clover,  but 
they  soon  began  to  eat  it  all  up  clean  ;  then  I 
began  increasing  the  amount  of  clover,  and 
occasionally  I  put  in  some  linseed  meal,  es- 
pecially ill  the  winter  time  and  during  moult- 
ing. I  start  with  a  teaspoonfnl  per  fowl, 
gradually  increasing  to  two  tablespoonfnls 
and  then  stop  the  meal  for  a  week.  In  mix- 
ing this  mash  the  clover  is  scalded  first  and 
then  the  bread  crumbs  stirred  in,  and  lastly 
the  bran  is  added.  By  this  time  it  is  a 
crumbly  mess,  neither  sloppy  nor  hot.  When 
linseed  meal  is  to  be  used,  mix  it  thoroughly 
with  the  bran  bi>fore  patting  it  in  the  mash, 
otherwise  it  will  get  too  sticky.  Three  times 
a  week  I  give  a  pound  of  raw  chopped  meat. 
Cut  bone  would  do  as  well.  I  divide  it  equ- 
ally between  the  two  pens.  When  I  cannot 
get  meat  I  feed  animal  meal  in  the  mash,  a 
teaspoonful  heaping  full  per  fowl  about  three 
times  a  week.  This  answers  fairly  well  but 
the  fowls  do  not  like  it  as  much  as  the  meat. 
As  soon  as  this  lot  of  meal  is  gone  I  am  go- 
ing to  get  a  bone  cutter,  and  I  shall  then  feed 
cut  bone  instead  of  the  animal  meal. 

The  morning  griin  feed  is  varied,  each 
morning  a  different  grain.  I  feed  wheat 
twice  a  week,  buckwheat  twice  a  week, hulled 
oats  twice  a  week  and  corn  once  a  week  in 
summer  ;  in  winter  I  give  corn  twice  a  week 
and  oats  only  once-  Do  not  mix  the  grains, 
but  feed  each  separately.  On  a  very  cohl 
night,  after  the  fowls  have  eaten  all  the  mash 
they  want,  I  give  them  whole  corn,  all  they 
will  eat.  This  keeps  their  crops  from  getting 
empty  through  the  long  cokl  night,  but  it  is 
only  given  in  extrti  severe  weather. 

The  only  sure  way  to  know  that  the  fowls 
are  not  too  fat  is  to  weigh  them  frequently. 
Keep  them  below  standard  weight.  I  keep 
my  mainniotli  Light  Brahma  hensthat  weight 
ten  pounds  in  show  condition  down  to  aliout 
eight  ixiunds  all  winter,  but  seven  pouiuls  is 
heav.v  enough  for  the  average  sized  birds. 
This  is  important,  as  in  nearly  every  breed 
the  standard  weight  is  too  high  for  best  egg 
results.  Keep  the  birds  wnrki iig  by  scatter- 
ing half  a  pint  of  millet  seed  in  the  litter 
every  day.  The  seed  being  small  it  sinks 
tlirongh  the  litter  and  the  birds  must  work  to 
get  it.  They  will  do  this  tor  they  are  veiy 
l'(nid  of  it.  This  method  of  feeding  has  given 
me  1-3.7  eggs  from  each  hen  from  .January  1, 
IH'.m.  to  August  23.  IHlli).  Of  coui-se  this  is 'dui> 
in  a  gri'at  measure  to  careful  selection  in 
breeding  from  good  layei-s  and  not  to  feed 
alone.  I  fully  expect  to  reach  an  average  of 
175  to  18.5  eggs  each  for  the  year. 


September  15,  1899 


The   Po-aitry  Keeper. 


DUCKS  AND  DUCKLINGS. 

Incubators  and  Ducklings- 
Thousands  of  Ducklings 
Marketed  Every  Year— How 
to  Manage  Rapid  Growth  of 
Ducklings. 

Docks  are  profitable  if  sold  as  soon  as  they 
reach  foar  pounds  %veight.  or  five  at  the  high- 
est, as  they  will  retain  rapid  growth  and  in- 
crease for  all  the  food  they  may  consume  up 
to  that  age.  After  that  time  they  do  not  pay 
except  to  keep  a  few,  unless  they  have  a 
pond  and  grass  run.  If  raised  under  hens 
keep  the  hens  and  young  ducks  in  little 
coops  and  runs,  away  from  water.  In  fact, 
until  the  ducks  are  feathered,  they  .shoold  he 
given  drinking  water  in  a  manner  only  to 
allow  of  their  getting  their  beaks  wet.  for 
contrary  to  the  old  saying  that  "  wet  weather 
is  splendid  foryonng  ducks,"  nothing  is  so 
fatal  to  them  as  dampness.  Very  cold  drink- 
ing water  will  cause  them  to  have  cramps, 
hence  it  should  be  tepid. 

Feed  them  after  they  are  34  hours  old  on  a 
mixture  of  mashed  potatoes,  which  may  be 
thickened  with  ground  grain  (composed  of 
equal  narts  of  corn  meal,  ground  oats  and 
middlings),  and  give  them  all  the  milk  they 
can  drink.  Scald  all  the  food  the  first  two 
weeks.  After  they  are  three  days  old  give 
them  meat,  chopped  fine  (or  ground  meat), 
mixed  in  their  food  three  times  a  week. 
Chopped  grass,  cabbage,  vegetable  tops,  clover 
hay,  chopped  and  steeped  in  water,  or  any 
kind  of  green  food  may  be  given  liherally. 
After  the  second  week  cooked  tarnips  and 
ground  grain  will  answer,  with  a  little  ground 
meat.  Feed  four  times  a  day  until  they  go  to 
market. 

If  raised  in  incubators,  feed  them  in  little 
troughs,  to  avoid  fouling  the  food.  They  re- 
quire plent.v  of  heat  in  tlie  brooder  at  first, 
but  after  they  are  fonr  weeks  old  can  do  well 
without  it.  Give  them  plenty  of  drinking 
water  always,  and  let  it  be  clean. 

From  January  1st  to  May  1st  is  only  IS 
weeks,  and  as  the  ducks  must  lay  enough  for 
hatching,  a  little  time  will  be  lost  in  that  di- 
rection. Then  the  ducks  may  have  to  be 
dieted  to  get  them  into  proper  condition,  as 
many  make  the  mistake  of  feeding  them  too 
much  grain,  thus  having  them  too  fat-  If 
this  is  the  case  the  best  coarse  to  pursue  is  to 
feed  them  only  once  a  day  for  a  week,  late 
in  the  evening,  on  some  bulky  food,  such  as 
cooked  turnips  with  a  small  allowance  of 
bran.  Plenty  of  water  should  be  supplied, 
however,  and  skimmed  milk  may  be  freel.v 
given.  .\t  the  end  of  the  week  the  ducks 
should  be  feed  on  cooked  turnips,  with  more 
bran,  and  some  kind  of  animal  food,  such  as 
ground  meat,  or  fresh  meat  from  the  butcher. 
This  may  be  given  twice  a  day,  but  if  they 
begin  to  lay  feed  them  three  times  a  day.  It 
is  best  to  endeavor  to  separate  the  layers  fiom 
the  non-layers  until  they  are  laying  regnlarly. 
Always  mix  their  soft  food  with  skimmed 
milk,  if  it  is  plentiful,  and  use  ground  cats, 
bran,  or  chop  in  preference  to  coi  n  or  corn 
meal,  in  order  to  avoid  making  them  too  fat. 

The  ducklings  maybe  allowed  in  the  yards 
as  soon  asthey  featiier,  and  even  very  young 
ones  may  go  oat  on  warm,  clear  days.  They 
are  sent  to  market  '"dressed,''  trul.y  express 
it  "  undressed,'-  for  they  must  be  dry  picked, 
and  all  the  pin-feathers  removed.  In  all 
otherrespects  they  are  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  broilers.  No  one  who  has  ever  dress- 
ed a  duck  will  worry  for  a  repetition  of  the 
job,  and  no  one  knows  how  many  feathers 
are  on  a  duck  until  he  attempts  to  get  them 
otf.  With  ducklings  it  is  even  more  difficult, 
owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  pin  feathers. 
After  a  duck  is  supposed  to  be  picked  clean  it 
may  be  picked  over  again  half  a  dozen  times, 
for  they  will  still  have  a  fuzzy  appearance. 
The  dressing  of  the  ducklings  is  very  dis- 
agreeable, but  if  you  get  your  ducks  laying 
early  and  manage  to  have  a  large  number  in 
market  for  the  high  prices,  yon  will  be  amply 
rewarded  for  all  your  trouble. 

They  are  subject  to  but  few  diseases. 
Cramps  occur  from  cold  water.  Leg  weak- 
ness comes  from  damp  quartei-s  at  niaht. 
Apoplexy  attacks  grown  docks  wlien  they 
are  very  fat,  and  they  are  also  subject  to  ver- 
tigo. If  attacked  by  the  large,  gray  body-lice 
on  the  heads,  they  will  appear  apparentl.v 
well,  and  suddenly  turn  over  on  their  backs 
and  die.  The  floor  upon  which  the.v  sleep 
must  be  of  boards,  and  should  be  kept  very 
clean  and  dry.  As  we  stated,  dampness  is 
fatal  to  young  ducks, 

A  dock  of  the  improved  breeds  will  lay 


from  1'20  to  160  eggs  per  year,  and  usually  be- 
gins in  February.  If  kept  in  the  house  until 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  will 
lay  in  the  house  as  they  lay  early  in  the 
morning,  but  if  tarned  out  too  soon,  they 
sometimes  deposit  their  eggs  in  other  places, 
and  even  on  ponds.  One  drake  to  six  ducks 
will  be  sufficient,  and  if  young  females  are 
used,  it  is  best  to  have  a  two  year  old  drake, 
though  sometimes  the  eggs  hatch  very  well 
from  parents  of  the  same  age  on  both  sides 
and  less  than  a  year  old,  but  they  should  not 
be  kept  too  fat,  or  the  eggs  will  not  hatch 
■sveil. 

It  requires,  on  an  average,  three  moths  for 
a  chick  to  reach  two  pounds,  while  a  duck 
an-ivesat  that  weight  (averaging  a  number) 
in  less  than  half  that  time  and  is  ready  for 
market  (weighing  three  pounds)  in  seven 
weeks,  thns  giving  really  a  larger  profit  in 
the  summer  months,  though  prices  rapidly 
decline  after  July  1st. 

The  following  is  the  weight  of  some  young 
ducks,  not  extra  fed,  and  which  were  taken 
as  the  average  of  lots  of  100  docks.  The 
weights  are  per  pairs  not  single  ducks. 

lbs.  oz. 

Pair  Dncklings  9 

One  day  old,  0  4 

11  davs'old  0  loi 

20    "      "  2  1 

32    "      "  3  (5 

.39    "      "  4  S 

43    "      "  5  0 

45    "      "  5  12 

49    "      "  6  12 

54    '•      "  7  8 

It  may  be  noticed  that  they  gain  faster  at 
sometimes  than  at  others  which  difl'erence  is 
due  to  warm  cr  damp  weather,  as  the  case 
may  be-  Alter  the  fourth  week  they  should 
gain  from  S  to  12  ounces  each  per  week, 
though  we  have  known  them  to  gain  14 
ounces  in  one  week.  Everything  depends 
upon  the  food  and  care  bestowed. 

Compared  with  eliicks.  the  gi'owth  forced 
on  high  feeding,  with  a  lot  of  ten  dncklings 
and  chicks,  for  experiment,  with  the  same 
amount  of  food  for  producing  one  pound  of 
flesh  (usually  a  cost  of  five  cents  for  each 
pound  of  carcass),  we  present  the  following  : 


Dnckli 

ngs. 

Chicks 

lbs. 

OZ. 

lbs. 

oz. 

1  week  old. 

0 

4.... 

 0 

2 

2  weeks  old. 

0 

9.... 

  0 

4 

3  '' 

1 

0... 

 0 

6i 

4  " 

1 

9... 

 0 

10 

5    "  " 

•7 

 0 

14 

6    "  " 

2 

11 

 1 

2 

The  best  breed  for  the  purpose  is  the  Pekin, 
which  we  illustrate.  It  will  thrive  without 
ponds,  and  is  hardy  and  easily  raised.  The 
yards  must  be  kept  free  from  the  filth.  Ducks 
need  water  with  which  to  wash  their  bills 
when  eating  or  their  nostrils  will  become 
clogged  and  suflbcation  will  result.  Never 
use  very  cold  water  for  young  ducks,  as  it 
causes  cramps,  but  have  it  luke  warm. 
Leaves,  cut-straw,  and  hay  litter  may  be  used 
in  their  quarters.  The  most  freqnent  cause 
of  disease  and  death  of  young  ones  is  filth, 
but  over-feeding  causes  leg  weakness  and 
carries  ofl"  the  old  ones. 


DUCKS  VS.  HENS. 

In  salt  meadows  and  creeks,  and  by  the 
seashore,  bays  and  inlets,  lakes  and  ponds, 
wherever  they  can  pick  up  part  of  their  food 
— and  in  some  places  they  will  find  most  of  it 
—  ducks  are  more  profitable  than  hens  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  In  the  absence  of 
these  natural  facilities  ducks  are  not  profit- 
able to  the  average  poultry  breeder,  although 
there  are  well  known  cases  where  they  have 
been  profitably  raised  on  a  large  scale  without 
such  water  facilities, but  to  do  so  requires  much 
experience,  energyand  good  markets.  When 
engagements  are  made  to  supply  good  cus- 
tomers with  first-rate  early  ducklings,  almost 
double  as  much  is  realized  as  when  they  are 
sent  to  casual  dealei-s  in  our  large  cities. 
There  is  a  great  ditleience  between  the  profit 
of  the  dncks  and  hens  in  autumn  and  winter. 
The  ducks  eat  enormously  and  lay  but  few 
eggs  at  thatseason,  while  tlie  hens  lay  enough 
to  pay  for  their  food  in  the  least  profitable 
times  and  commence  to  lay  heavily  long  be- 
fore the  ducks  start.  The  latter  do  lay  some 
eggs  in  autnmii  when  well  fed,  but  not 
enough  for  profit.  There  is  a  notable  di- 
versit.v  in  the  habits  of  dncks;  some  become 
quite  attached  to  home  and  are  easily  man- 
aged, while  others  ramble  away  and  are  very 
troublesome;  nor  is  this  especially  the  case 
with  any  particular  breed.  When  a  breeder 
finds  his  stock  is  re  iable  he  should  not^ 
change,  hot  lie  shoold  raise  his  own  breediii.g 
birds, — Faneitrs'  Eeckw. 


DISCOURAGED  WITH  COMMON  FOWLS. 

There  is  scarcely  an  agricultural  paper  but^ 
what  has  its  poultry  department,  and  every 
issue  gives  accounts  of  the  advantages  to  be 
found  in  keeping  thoroughbred  fowls  on  the- 
farm,  yet  with  all  this  a  large  majority  of  the 
farmers  still  hold  on  to  the  common  hens  and 
take  no  stock  in  thoroughbreds.  Once  in  a. 
great  while  we  hear  of  one  who  has  courage 
enough  to  break  over  the  line,  and  it  is  only 
by  experience. that  they  learn  which  side  the 
profit  lies  on.  Mrs.  C.  F.  Lipsey  tells  in  the 
AgrkuUnral  EpHomisi  how  she  became  dis- 
couraged with  common  fowls  and  the  result 
of  her  change.    She  says  : 

"Three  years  ago  I  became  discouraged  in 
trying  to  raise  poultry  to  sell  by  the  pound.  I 
sold  off  45  hens  and  they  brought  me  S9.90. 
I  concluded  thSt  there  was'no  profit  in  working 
all  summer  with  chickens  and  then  giving 
them  away.  We  concluded  to  raise  thorough- 
bred chickens  and  sell  them  at  so  much  a 
piece,  or  not  sell  any.  We  kept  all  the  hens 
that  we  raised  from  the  thoroughbred  eggs 
which  we  bought  and  a  part  of  the  cockerels 
the  first  year.  We  purchased  a  roll  of  wire 
chicken  netting,  made  a  chicken  yard  and 
penned  the  thoroughbred  hens  with  one  cock- 
erel, and  set  the  eggs  under  our  mixed  hens. 
We  raised  enough  the  second  year  to  warrant 
us  in  selling  oft  our  mixed  stock.  We 
found  a  ready  sale  for  al  I  our  surp'us  thorongh- 
breds.  We  then  bought  two  fine  cockerels 
and  mated  them  with  our  flock.  Theresultwas 
that  we  could  not  raise  half  enough  chickens  to 
supply  the  demand,  and  found  a  ready  sale  for 
all  that  we  could  raise  at  75  cents  each.  Is 
not  that  enconragiug  compared  with  the  price 
we  received  for  the  mixed  ones':'  We  have 
two  neighbors  who  are  doing  folly  as  well 
with  a  difl'erent  breed.  Any  farmer  who  will 
have  the  courage  to  make  a  start  in  this  busi- 
ness will  never  regret  it-  If  your  neighbors 
laugh  at  you  for  paying  a  large  price  for  your 
eggs  at  the  beginning,  and  ask  you  to  whom 
you  expect  to  sell  your  chickens  at  such 
prices  as  you  expect  to  get.  do  not  be  discour- 
aged. That  was  the  way  our  neighbors  treat- 
ed us  and  they  were  almost  the  first  to  h)uy. 
There  is  hardly  anything  that  will  attract  at- 
tention on  a  farm  quicker  than  a  nice  flock  of 
thoroughbreds.  Now  we  are  not  fanciers,  re- 
member, but  have  simply  substituted  good  for 
poor  stock  and  are  making  money  in  an  in- 
dustry which  before  was  profitless." 

Now,  it  does  not  follow  that  to  make  a  profit 
from  thoroughbred  fowls  one  must  sell  them 
at  75  cents  each.  But  suppose  the  45  hens 
sold  had  been  thoroughbreds,  which,  if  the.v 
had  been  American  breeds,  would  have  aver- 
aged 5i  to  6  pounds  each,  and  Asiatics  about  7 
pounds,  they  wou'd  have  brought  just  about: 
double  what  they  did.  There  is  no  way  to 
figure  that  there  is  not  more  profit  in  thor- 
oughbreds on  the  farm  than  common  fowls. 


THE  CONDITIONS  TO  SUCCESS. 

There  is  an  innate  instinct  from  the  wild 
condition  which  prompts  all  birds  to  produce 
their  young  oiil.v  during  the  mo«t  favorable 
seasons.  Egg-laying  is  simply  a  reproduction 
of  the  species,  and  nature's  laws  will  be 
obeyed  closely  by  all  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
unless  man  steps  in  and  imitates  nature  or 
changes  the  conditions.  Food  alone  will  not 
induce  fowls  to  lay,  as  food  is  only  a  provisioa 
against  cold.  The  winter  season  must  be 
made  to  correspond  with  spring,  whii-h  is  at- 
tempted when  warm  houses,  snnlight  and  a 
variety  of  food  is  given.  The  ponltiy-bouse 
must  not  only  be  warm  and  light,  but  a  so. 
roomy  and  ample,  with  opportunities  for  ex- 
ercise. Simple  imprisonment  of  the  birds  in, 
a  warm  room,  with  an  abundance  of  food  and- 
enforced  idleness,  will  not  conduce  to  egg- 
production.  The  fowls  must  be  contented, 
kept  busy,  not  overfed,  and  be  where  theyare- 
not  surrounded  with  filth.  The  man  is  the- 
main  factor  in  the  matter.  The  conditions 
will  be  whatever  he  makes  them,  and  the- 
nearer  he  approaches  the  privileges  to  be  se- 
cured in  spring  the  more  productive  will  be 
the  flock. 


WARM  FOOD. 

The  only  advantage  from  warm  food  is  de- 
rived in  the  w-inter.  In  the  summer  it  is  not 
necessary.  On  cold  mornings,  when  the 
fowls  leave  the  roost  chilled  from  a  whole 
night  of  inactivity,  they  will  be  much  in- 
N-igorated  by  a  mess  of  warm  food.  The 
warmth  carried  into  the  body  in  the  food  will 
be  absorbed  and  the  fowls  will  become  com- 
fortable much  sooner  than  when  the  food  is 
cold.  The  poultrymen  who  nnr'.ei-stand  the 
value  of  warmth  not  only  give  the  food  warm 
in  the  morning,  but  give  warm  water  also 
three  times  a  day. 


The   Poultry  Keeper. 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH    AN  INCUBATOR. 

L.  !<.  LnrMii,  lyiiitteniurc.  lowu. 

After  p(M-nsin2  the  Detroit  reader's  U  tti  r  I 
must  sit  down  and  tell  niy  experience  vvitli 
hot  water  ineuljator.  I^asl  January  1  sent  to 
Mr.  P.  II.  .laeobs,  of  Jianiinonton,  X.  .1.,  for 
I)lansofa  lionie  made  inc^ubator.  I  liad  it 
made  and  started  it  about  April  25,  ISiii).  I 
put  ill  ten  dozen  chicken  e^gs,  live  dozen 
iluck  (.'iifis  and  fourteen  Keese  eggs.  I  had  no 
tester  so  I  could  not  test  them.  Alter  tlie 
ten  days  I  could  see  the  geese  eggs  were  infer- 
tile so  I  threw  them  away.  The  19th  day  the 
chicken  eggs  began  to  hatcdi.  At  the  end  of 
the  ;i-,'d  day  I  had  27  strong,  healthy  chicks 
from  l-3Ui  ggs.  Oil  the  27th  day  the  ducks 
liegaii  to  hatch.  Five  ducks  hatched;  three  of 
them  died  ;  that  was  the  end  of  the  first 
liatch.  'J"he  temperature  was  between  98  and 
]u3.  The  next  lime  1  only  put  in  44  eggs, 
and  on  the  I  tth  day  I  went  to  town  and  got 
hack  late.  The  temperature  was  lOS.  That  time, 
however.  I  hatched  17  chicks  from  44 
eggs-  The  first  time  I  must  have  used  too 
much  moisture.  Most  of  the  eggs  had  dead 
chicks  in  them.  The  last  time  I  started  it 
,Uine  ]4th,  put  in  2.S0  eggs,  and  kept  it  at  101 
the  first  ten  days,  102  the  next  seven  days 
aiidl(«totlie  end  of  the  hatch.  I  put  no 
moisture  in  until  the  IStli  day.  The  result 
was  tiO  strong  healthy  chicks  hatched  .July 
4th  :  00  per  cent,  had  dead  chicks  in  them, 
and  about  ten  per  cent,  were  infertile.  I  do 
not  know  what  was  the  cause  of  it.  It  took 
about  five  pails  of  boiling  water  eich  day  un- 
til the  tenth  day  ;  after  that  one  was  plenty. 
'J"he  cliiekt'n  eggs  under  the  hen  did  not  hatch 
good,  but  the  duck  eggs  99  per  cent.  Tliat 
was  extra  good.  So  more  hot  water  incubat- 
ovs  for  me.  I  shall  purchase  a  good  incubator 
that  shall  be  heated  by  a  lamp,  self-regulat- 
ing. It  is  far  cheaper  to  l)uy  a  good  incuba- 
tor i  n  the  first  place.  Jam  sorry  I  did  not 
<lo  it.  as  much  valuable  time  has  been  wasted. 
I  hope  this  will  not  find  its  way  to  the  waste 
basket- 

[Good  hatches  can  only  be  obtained  by  at- 
tention to  details.  Ueese,  ducks  and  hens 
lay  eggs  of  different  sizes  and  cannot  be 
liatched  together,  as  the  larger  the  egg  the 
nearer  it  will  lie  to  the  source  of  heat.  You 
did  well  under  the  circumstances. — Ed-] 


MY  PLAN  OF  FEEDING  HENS  IN  SUM= 
MER. 

ir.  ir  .  « ■ihis. 

TV'hen  I  began  to  Jceep  hens  I  made 
some  mistakes;  and  one  was  to  con- 
tinue the  same  ration  during  the  sum- 
mer as  I  fed  in  the  winter.  The  result 
■was  the  hens  would  get  too  fat,  and 
during  the  hot  weather  would  nearly 
slop  laying.  My  hens  were  Itept  in 
small  yards,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
induce  them  to  exercise. 

The  soil  in  the  yard  would  get  so 
hard  they  could  not  scratch  up  enough 
for  a  dust  bath,  and  all  that  the  hens 
did  was  to  stand  around  and  eat  the 
liberal  grain  and  meat  ration  which  I 
fed  them.  After  keeping  hens  a  year 
or  two  without  getting  much  pay  for 
my  work,  I  began  to  study  up  more 
■  about  the  jioultry  business,  and  I 
learned  where  I  was  making  a  mistake. 
I  learned  that  I  must  adapt  the  ration 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  I  could 
not  expect  eggs  in  warm  weather  in 
.«ummer  if  I  fed  a  concentrated  ration 
that  was  fattening  and  heating,  but 
that  I  must  feed  less  grain  and  meat, 
and  supplement  a  part  of  it  with  green 
food. 

I  have  now  learned  the  value  of  hav- 
ing a  clover  plot  near  the  yards  from 
which  a  supply  of  green  clover  can  be 
obtained  during  the  summer.  A  plan 
which  I  have  sometimes  pi-acticcd  is 
to  have  such  a  plot  connected  with  my 
yards,  so  each  yard  could  be  alter- 
nately turned  on  the  clover  pasture.  I 
now  think  a  better  plan  is  to  mow  the 
clover,  cut  it  with  a  clover  cutter,  and 
feed  it  to  the  hens.  The  clover  plot 
should  be  large  enough  so  the  clover 
could  be  renewed  every  year  or  two  by 
idowirs.  and  reseeding  a  part  of  it.  The 
hen  riianure  can  be  used  to  fertilize  the 
grourd  for  the  clover.  The  clover,  be- 
cause of  its  cheapness,  and  because  it 
is  rich  in  the  elements  which  go  into 
the  egg,  is  the  most  economical  poultry 
food  to  the  extent  it  can  be  used,  and  I 
think  one-half  the  grain  can  be  saved 
by  sujiplying  the  hens  with    all  the 


clover  they  will  eat.  The  hens  will  be 
healthier  and  lay  more  eggs,  and  the 
cost  of  keeping  them  will  be  much  re- 
duced. 

To  induce  my  hens  to  exercise,  I  scat- 
ter grain  over  my  yards  every  few 
days  and  plow  it  in  with  one  horse  and 
a  light  plow.  The  hens  scratch  out  the 
grain  and  find  the  worms  and  insects, 
which  furnish  them  with  all  the  animal 
food  they  get  in  summer. 

My  yards  are  planted  with  fruit  trees, 
which,  besides  yielding  me  some  profit, 
afford  shade  for  the  hens.  I  feed  a 
mash  in  the  morning  composed  of 
wheat  bran,  middlings  and  corn  meal, 
with  a  little  linseed  meal,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  wet  up  with  skim-milk.  I  feed 
wheat  at  night,  but  I  feed  less  than 
one-half  the  grain  in  summer  than  in 
winter.  The  clover  plot,  and  provid- 
ing a  scratching  ground  for  the  hens 
when  they  are  confined  in  small  yards, 
has  helped  to  solve  the  problem  of 
making  a  profit  from  the  hens  in  sum- 
mer when  they  are  confine'd  in  yards 
where  all  the  food  must  be  provided  for 
them. 


A  CANNIBAL  ROOSTER. 

C.  ir.  Mitxiirll,  A'or/o//,-,  r,i, 
I  discovered  to-day  a  new  enemy  in 
my  poultry  yard.  I  have  been  losing 
chicks  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a 
day  for  some  time  and  have  been  lay- 
ing the  blame  upon  the  cats  or  the  rats. 
This  morning,  hearing  the  sound  of 
"trouble  in  the  camp,"  I  ran  out  and 
found  a  big  Barred  Plymouth  liock 
cock  making  his  breakfast  on  a  chick, 
against  the  vigorous  protest  of  the 
mother  hen.  He  developed  this  bird- 
eating  habit  when  quite  young.  Many 
sparrows  build  in  the  ivy  upon  the 
church  hard  by  and  if  a  young  bird 
leaves  the  nest  too  soon  he  is  at  once 
at  the  "end  of  his  row."  This  cock 
from  his  early  days  was  the  champion 
bird  catcher.  I  have  seen  him  swallow 
a  sparrow  whole.  I  did  not  know  that 
he  was  cultivating  a  habit  which  would 
one  day  cause  him  to  lose  his  head. 

Last  fall  I  killed  a  hen  to  see  why 
she  was  always  droopy,  and  found  a 
pin  fast  in  her  gizzard.  The  point  had 
almost  reached  the  outside  of  the 
muscular  part.    Don't  feed  pins. 

WHITE  WONDERS  AS  LAYERS. 

J)r.  I.  C.  Strplii  iiy,  lUmi'itiij,  Xih. 

I-ast  summer  I  read  the  advertise- 
ment of  a  White  ILieghorn  breeder, 
boasting  that  his  pullets  on  a  six-days' 
list  had  produced  eggs  at  the  rate  of 
29  hours  and  49  minutes  per  egg  for 
each  pullet.  It  impressed  me  at  the 
time  as  being  a  remarkably  good 
record,  but  Leghorns  must  beat  that  or 
surrender  their  claim  of  being  great 
egg  producers.  My  four  White  Wonder 
pullets  layed  53  eggs  during  the  first 
fifteen  days  of  January,  an  average  of 
27  hours  and  10  minutes  per  egg  for 
each  pullet.  They  were  confined  in  a 
pen  16x24  feet.  Their  feed  consisted  of 
table  scraps  with  a  little  bran  in  the 
morning,  with  milk,  screenings  of 
wheat  and  oats  at  night — all  they  will 
eat  up  clean.  They  had  fresh  water 
once  a  day.  and  oyster  shells  and  grit 
ad  lib.  That  is  all  the  feed  they  had, 
no  milk,  cut  clover,  cut  bone,  egg  food, 
not  even  a  dose  of  pepper.  They  re- 
ceived no  more  food  or  attention  than 
the  ordinary  farmer  should  give  his 
ordinary  fowls.  Yet  they  each  pro- 
duced an  egg  every  27  hours  and  10 
minutes.   Who  can  beat  it? 


SAND  IN  THE  FOOD. 

Sand  is  no  substitute  for  gravel,  and 
the  mixing  of  sand  in  the  food  is  use- 
less. When  coarse  grit  is  swallowed  by 
the  fowl  it  is  voided  before  it  becomes 
as  fine  as  sand.  Grit  provides  the 
mechanical  appliances  for  grinding  the 
food  in  the  gizzard.  It  really  cuts  the 
food,  hence  the  sharper  the  edges  the 
more  it  is  preferred  by  poultry.  When 
the  grit  becomes  worn  until  round  and 
smooth  it  is  passed  on  as  useless.  In 
using  grit,  therefore,  endeavor  to  se- 
cure that  which  is  hard  and  sharp. 
Band  is  of  no  value  whatever  as  grit. 


LIME  FOR  THE  SHELLS. 

The  gizzard  is  competent  to  render 
very  fine  the  hardest  material,  but  to 
do  this  it  must  be  assisted  by  gravel, 
shells,  sand  or  other  sharp-cutting 
material.  These  materials  may  pass 
out  of  the  system  unless  dissolved, 
which  can  be  done  by  vegetable  acids 
that  separate  the  primitive  elements  of 
the  various  forms  of  lime.  Bones  are 
phosphate  of  lime,  but  egg-shells, 
chalk,  limestone  and  oyster-shells  are 
carbonate  of  lime.  They  are  insoluble 
in  water,  and  cannot  be  appropriated 
by  the  hen  until  they  are  entirely 
changed  in  chemical  composition  by 
some  substance  that  unites  with  them. 
Plaster  is  soluble,  but  may  prove  in- 
jurious if  used  freely.  The  best  way  to 
feed  lime  is  in  the  grains,  such  as 
wheat,  oats,  buckwheat  and  barley. 
Clover  hay  is  rich  in  lime,  and  so  are 
peas  and  beans.  The  action  of  mineral 
substances  is  mostly  mechanical,  but 
while  they  may  be  insufficient,  so  far 
as  providing  lime  is  concerned,  yet  it  is 
only  a  theory,  and  they  are  really  more 
useful  as  grit.  Many  persons  have  pro- 
vided their  hens  with  all  the  oyster- 
shells  required,  and  yet  they  laid  soft- 
shell  eggs.  It  can  be  considered,  how- 
ever, that  the  difficulty  may  be  weak- 
ness of  the  egg-making  machinery.  An 
egg  traverses  quite  a  distance  before  it 
is  surrounded  by  the  shell,  and  hens 
are  subject  to  many  disorders.  Overfat 
hens,  inbred  hens  and  sickly  hens  are 
those  usually  affected. 


BREED  FOR  GOOD  RESULTS. 

Much  is  written  in  regard  to  selecting 
the  best  layers  among  the  hens,  but 
there  is  more  damage  or  benefit  to  the 
flock  by  the  use  of  a  single  male  than 
from  a  dozen  hens.  After  the  hatch- 
ing season  has  passed,  and  the  chicks 
are  well  under  way,  they  present  a 
very  unfavorable  appearance  on  farms, 
being  of  all  colors,  shapes  and  char- 
acteristics. This  is  not  due  to  the 
keeping  of  a  large  number  of  hens  to- 
gether, but  to  the  use  of  cross-bred 
males,  or  to  having  two  or  three  males 
of  different  kinds  with  the  flock.  The 
majority  of  farmers  who  place  eg.gs 
under  hens  for  hatching  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  chicks  will  result,  but 
must  wait  until  hatching  is  over,  only 
to  find  that  no  two  chicks  are  alike  in 
any  respect.  It  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  improve  a  flock  unless  the  hatching 
of  the  chicks  becomes  a  matter  of  care. 
Every  egg  placed  under  a  hen  should 
be  known  to  have  come  from  selected 
hens  that  are  mated  with  a  pure-bred 
male  of  desired  characteristic,  and  in 
hatching  out  a  lot  of  chicks  there 
should  be  an  object  in  view.  It  will  not 
pay  to  hatch  a  large  number  of  chicks, 
and  then  depend  on  selection  of  the  best 
pullets,  as  there  is  no  possible  way  of 
knowing  what  the  poultry  will  be  when 
matured.  The  only  way  to  have  good 
layers  is  to  breed  for  them,  and  to 
neglect  to  do  so  may  occasion  the  loss 
of  a  large  number  of  eggs  in  a  year  if 
the  flock  is  above  the  usual  number. 


FATTENING  FOR  MARKET. 

The  first  essential  in  fattening  fowls 
is  to  give  more  food,  and  this  should 
be  done  three  times  a  day  until  about 
ten  days  before  the  fowls  are  to  be 
marketed.  Bear  in  mind  that  you  can- 
not fatten  a  turkey  if  you  confine  it  in 
a  coop  alone.  It  will  worry  and  lose 
flesh  instead  of  gaining,  as  it  prefers 
association  with  others.  Feed  the  flock 
on  a  variety,  giving  corn  and  wheat 
morning  and  night,  at  noon  allow'ing  a 
meal  of  cut  bone  and  meat.  The  tur- 
keys will  be  in  fairly  good  condition 
by  the  time  they  are  to  be  penned, 
which  should  be  about  ten  days  before 
killing.  Put  them  in  a  small  yard, 
having  four  or  five  together,  and  give 
as  much  as  they  can  eat  at  a  meal. 
After  they  are  penned  let  the  morning 
meal  consist  of  two  parts  cornmeal, 
two  parts  ground  oats  and  one  part 
ground  meat.  A  little  crude  tallow 
added  will  bo  an  advantage,  also  a 
tablespoonful  of  linseed  meal  for  each 
bird.  At  noon  wheat,  and  at  night 
whole  corn.  Do  not  forget  grit,  water 
and  scalded  cut  clover  hay. 
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DOUBLE  MATING. 

Those  vrho  compose  the  great  army 
of  buyers  and  customers  do  not  under- 
stand "double  mating-,"  and  if  they  are 
wise  they  will  leave  all  such  system  to 
those  who  breed  only  for  feathers.  A 
reader  at  Brownville,  Mo.,  like  many 
■others,  asks  the  following  question: 

"When  breeding  Indian  Games  and 
Silver  Wyandottes  do  you  have  to  mate 
a  pen  to  produce  cockerels  and  one  to 
produce  pullets." 

Unfortunately,  all  breeds  that  have 
"lacing"  or  "penciling"  on  the  females 
'must  be  bred  with  "double  matings," 
or  two  yards.  One  distinguished 
breeder  stated  that  he  had  to  use  "dis- 
qualified" birds  to  get  good  show  birds, 
and  if  "like  begets  like"  we  presume 
that  "show  birds"  throw  disqualified 
birds.  It  is  a  deplorable  condition  of 
affair.?,  and  is  not  an  indication  of  in- 
telligence in  formulating  standards.  It 
separates  "fancy"  from  utility  by  a  gulf 
so  broad  that  any  attempt  to  claim 
show  birds  as  the  best  for  practical 
.purposes  becomes  an  absurdity,  for  the 
reason  that  the  best  fowl  for  producing 
the  desired  featjiers  will  be  selected 
■without  regard  to  hardiness  or  useful- 
•ness. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  masses  can  buy 
•birds  that  will  produce  their  kind  the 
-scrub  will  go,  but  no  one  will  go  to  the 
•expense  of  two  yards  to  get  one  bird, 
:nor  will  many  pay  from  $5  to  $25  for  a 
■show  bird  that  must  be  mated  with  a 
disqualified  hen,  or  which  is  not  as 
good  for  breeding  purposes  as  a  dis- 
qualified male,  unless  he  is  in  the 
"fancy"  and  is  breeding  for  feathers 

only. 

The  poultry  business  is  a  large  one, 
;and  there  is  nothing  "fancy"  about  it. 
'Only  pure-breeds  should  be  used,  but 
'there  is  no  necessity  of  hampering  a 
-breed  with  novelties  and  ridiculous  pe- 
'culiarities  when  the  main  object  is 
■market  and  egg  production. 

CHICKS  IN  A  BROODER. 

A  reader  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  a 
brooder  which  he  made.  He  has  lost 
two  chicks  in  84,  and  desires  to  know 
why.    Vv'e  give  his  letter  below: 

"We  have  84  little  chicks  hatched  in 
an  incubator,  which  are  now  in  a 
brooder  I  fixed  myself.  We  would  like 
to  know  all  about  it,  for  we  had  two 
of  them  dying  this  morning.  The 
chicks  were  hatched,  fed  five  times  a 
day  with  rolled  oats,  dried  bread  moist- 
e.ned  with  a  little  bit  of  raw  egg  and 
:SOme  milk.  We  had  ten  little  chicks 
with  a  hen,  which  did  well  by  that 
■jfood.  The  remaining  82  little  chicks 
.are  lively  as  they  can  be." 

The  main  thing  which  should  have 
■.been  stated  was  about  the  warmth  of 
the  brooder.  If  only  two  chicks  died  it 
is  an  excellent  outlook,  and  they  may 
Jiave  been  weak  at  the  start.  The  feed- 
ing should  not  be  too  often  or  too 
lieavy,  as  chicks  cannot  be  forced  too 
rapidly.  Our  book— "Illustrator,  No.  2" 
— gives  all  about  incubators,  brooders, 
.and  the  raising  of  chicks,  and  every 
:reader  should  have  it. 

ANIMAL  FOOD. 

Fowls  need  less  assistance  in  the 
rsurr.mer    season    in    procuring  animal 

food  than  in  winter,  because  worms 
.and  insects  are  utilized,  and  to  make 

them  lay  during  the  cold  weather  it  is 
■essential  that  animal  food  be  provided. 
'This  may  be  done  by  feeding  lean 
:meat.  cut  bone  and  meat,  or  the  com- 
■mercial  ground  meat.  It  should  not  add 


to  the  cost,  as  the  grain  may  be  di- 
minished in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  animal  food  given.  Ducks  cannot  be 
made  profitable  unless  the  grain  is 
greatly  reduced  and  animal  food  is 
given,  and  for  them  the  ground  meat  is 
better  than  for  hens. 


DETAILS  IN  WINTER. 

Winter  management  that  leads  to 
success  is  of  a  kind  that  includes  every 
detail.  Sometimes  a  very  simple  matter 
conduces  to  good  results.  For  instance, 
where  a  poultryman  could  get  no  eggs 
from  his  hens,  although  he  fed  them  in 
a  manner  that  entitled  him  to  a  fair 
profit,  the  use  of  cut  straw  on  the 
floor  made  a  difference  in  a  short  time. 
It  was  not  altogether  due  to  the  straw 
serving  as  litter  in  which  to  scratch, 
but  to  the  warmth  secured,  the  cut 
straw,  which  was  six  inches  deep, 
serving  to  protect  against  the  cold 
drafts  that  came  in  along  the  floor.  The 
cost  of  the  straw  and  the  labor  of 
cutting  it  were  but  trifles  compared 
with  the  advantages  gained  by  its  use, 
and  as  we  frequently  requested  read- 
ers to  save  the  leaves,  those  who  did 
so  will  be  more  than  repaid  for  their 
work  this  winter.  Compelling  the  hens 
to  drink  ice  water  is  another  practice 
that  is  detrimental.  One  cannot  keep 
the  water  warm  on  a  cold  day,  but  if 
a  pan  of  warm  water  be  placed  before 
the  fowls  three  times  a  day,  it  will 
answer  the  purpose.  On  a  very  cold 
day  corn  should  be  the  main  propor- 
tion of  the  ration,  as  the  hens  then  re- 
quire a  food  that  will  not  only  be  ser- 
viceable in  producing  eggs,  but  also 
creating  animal  heat.  By  using  judg- 
ment in  management  many  seeming 
difflculties  may  be  removed,  for  during 
the  winter  much  depends  on  the  per- 
son who  attends  to  the  poultry. 


BRAN  FOR  POULTRY. 

Bran  is  excellent  for  poultry,  and  one 
point  in  favor  of  bran  is  that  it  con- 
tains a  much  larger  proportion  of  lime 
than  any  other  cheap  food  derived 
from  grain,  and  as  the  shells  of  eggs 
are  composed  of  lime  it  is  essential  that 
food  rich  in  lime  be  provided.  It  may 
be  urged  that  the  use  of  oyster-shells 
will  provide  lime,  but  it  will  be  found 
that  it  is  the  lime  in  the  food  that  is 
most  serviceable,  because  it  is  in  a 
form  that  can  be  better  digested  and 
assimilated  than  carbonate  of  lime. 
Clover  is  also  rich  in  lime,  and  when  a 
mass  of  cut  clover  and  bran  is  given 
the  fowls  they  will  need  no  oyster 
shells  or  other  mineral  matter  as  a 
source  from  which  to  provide  lime  for 
the  shells  of  eggs.  Do  not  forget  that 
in  summer,  however,  the  use  of  all 
kinds  of  foods  should  be  used  with 
judgment.  If  the  hens  have  a  free 
range  give  no  food  at  all  as  long  as 
they  are  laying,  but  if  they  begin  to 
fall  off  let  bran  be  a  leading  ingredient 
of  the  foods  allowed.  In  winter  the  bran 
and  clover  is  even  more  essential,  as 
the  fowls  cannot  then  secure  green  food 
on  the  range. 


BREEDS  FOR  COLORS. 

Breeders  are  disposed  to  create  new 
breeds  every  year,  each  introduction 
having  some  characteristic  of  excel- 
lence, so  claimed,  that  was  not  before 
possessed  by  its  predecesor.  If  new 
breeds  cannot  be  introduced,  then  the 
old  breeds  are  divided  into  several 
colors.  For  many  years  the  well-known 
Plymouth  Rocks  were  barred,  and  be- 
came favorites,  but  now  there  are 
white  and  buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  the 
two  breeds,  however,  differing  from  the 
barred  variety  in  color.  In  Leghorns 
there  are  the  white,  buff,  dominique 
and  brown  varieties,  and  to  have  more 
of  them  they  have  been  divided  into 
the  rose-comb  and  single-comb  fam- 
ilies. Now,  the  color  preference  or  the 
form  of  the  comb  has  nothing  to  do 
with  egg-laying.  One  variety  is  fully 
as  good  for  all  purposes  as  the  others, 
but  the  multiplication  of  breeds  is  con- 
fusing to  the  beginner,  as  he  naturally 
supposes  that  each  has  some  advan- 
tage over  the  others,  but  it  is  really  a 
preference  of  color  only. 


THE  POULTRY  OF  ONE  STATE. 

The  census  of  1890  put  the  total  value 
of  poultry  and  eggs  at  about  $200,000,000 
per  annum.  This  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
wheat  crop,  is  close  onto  the  value  of 
oats,  and  is  far  above  the  value  of 
sheep  and  but  little  below  swine.  It  is 
also  an  industry  that  brings  in  quick 
returns,  for  eggs  are  daily  receipts, 
while  chicks  begin  to  reach  the  market 
in  less  than  three  months  from  the 
time  they  are  hatched,  the  expenses, 
therefore,  being  provided  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  the  frequent  receipts.  Within 
the  past  five  years  the  experiment  sta- 
tions have  devoted  attention  to  poul- 
try, thus  recognizing  its  importance.  A 
census  of  poultry  and  eggs  taken  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  discloses  the  fact 
that  the  amount  sent  out  of  the  State 
in  one  year  was  quite  large,  being 
nearly  $7,000,000,  which  is  perhaps  a 
larger  sum  than  was  derived  from  the 
sales  of  any  other  products  of  the 
farms,  animal  or  vegetable,  the  amount 
not  including  articles  consumed  within 
the  State  or  the  sales  made  therein. 
When  a  State  can  export  poultry  and 
eggs  to  the  value  of  $7,000,000,  it  means 
a  larger  sum  than  is  usually  realized 
from  exports,  and  it  places  the  poultry 
Industry  on  a  high  plane. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

While  it  is  proper  to  keep  the  breeds 
separate  during  those  periods  of  the 
year  when  the  eggs  are  to  be  used  for 
hatching,  it  is  a  saving  of  time,  labor 
and  fencing  to  let  them  out  on  the 
fields  together  until  spring  comes.  It 
is  the  impression  on  the  part  of  some 
that  when  birds  of  different  breeds  are 
allowed  together  the  purity  of  the  flock 
will  be  impaired;  but  if  the  breeds  are 
separated  a  month  before  the  eggs  are 
used  there  will  be  no  evidence  of  im- 
purity in  the  chicks  hatched.  Whei^ 
one  has  two  or  three  breeds  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  keep  them  separate 
without  confining  them  in  yards,  and 
as  by  so  doing  more  work  becomes 
necessary,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
separate  them  a  day  longer  than  the 
last  egg  for  hatching  is  taken.  There 
is  a  safeguard,  however,  should  doubt 
be  entertained  in  regard  to  retaining 
the  purity  of  the  breeds,  and  that  is  to 
get  rid  of  all  males  now  and  procure 
"new  blood"  next  spring.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  the  males  with  the 
hens,  as  they  will  lay  as  many  eggs 
without  the  males  as  when  they  are 
present  with  the  flock. 


LICE  AND  CLEANLINESS. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  large 
majority  of  poultrymen  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  lice.  They  ex- 
amine the  poultry  houses  to-day,  and 
find  but  few,  yet  in  a  week,  if  the 
weather  is  warm,  there  may  be  millions 
of  lice,  so  small  as  to  be  seen  only  with 
difficulty.  If  the  hens  can  have  fine, 
dry  dust  to  roll  in,  they  can  drive  the 
lice  away  from  their  bodies,  but  as  soon 
as  they  enter  the  poultry  house  they 
are  covered  again.  They  lose  rest,  their 
bodies  are  made  sore,  and  the  daily 
torture  becomes  unbearable.  Death 
ends  their  sufferings,  and  the  farmer 
loses  his  fowls.  There  are  also  the 
large  head-lice,  which  cause  constant 
annoyance.  Drench  the  houses,  walls, 
roof,  yard  and  fences  with  kerosene 
emulsion  twice  a  week,  or  oftener  if 
necessary. 


WIRE  FENCES. 

"UTien  making  a  wire  fence,  let  the 
bottom  portion  of  the  fence  be  of 
boards  as  high  as  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  especially  if  there  are  several 
pens  adjoining.  This  will  prevent  the 
cocks  from  picking  and  tearing  the 
combs  and  wattles  of  each  other 
through  the  fence,  as  they  would  if 
the  wire  extended  to  the  ground.  Close 
fences  also  make  the  hens  better  con- 
tented, as  they  cannot  see  beyond  the 
range  of  the  yards  occupied  by  them, 
and  also  lessens  the  inclination  to  fly 
over.  The  cost  of  the  fence  may  be  a 
little  greater,  but  the  advantages  se- 
cured will  compensate  for  it. 
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The  dog  and  the  cat  still  hold  the 
honors  at  "poultry"  shows. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  to  buy 
birds.    They  are  dirt  cheap. 

Plenty  of  corn  for  the  chickens  this 
year.  Largest  corn  crop  ever  grown. 
Voting  did  it, — of  course. 

Clubs  rise  and  fall  every  year.  They 
"organize"  and  then  the  future  is  left 
to  itself.  "No  ciuorum"  is  the  great 
drawback  to  all  meetings. 

The  American  Rose-comb  Brown 
Leghorn  Club  has  been  organized  with 
Mr.  W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  C.  M.  Zink,  New  Albany, 
Indiana,  secretary. 

Of  all  the  books  let  loose,  so  far  as 
sense,  English  and  grammar  are  con- 
cerned, the  American  Standard  for 
poultry  takes  the  lead.  It  is  as  unin- 
telligible and  unEnglish  as  could  be 
desired. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  poultry 
journals  teach  their  readers  that  "pet 
stock"  is  one  thing  and  the  "poultry 
business"  another.  There  is  too  much 
short  dress  and  knee-pants  nonsense 
joined  with  poultry.  Pet  stock  has  no 
connection  with  anything  that  is 
founded  upon  business. 

Beef  has  gone  up.  Fried  chicken  is 
higher.  Yet  chickens  are  not  bringing 
as  much  as  they  should.  Why?  Be- 
cause farmers  send  their  surplus  to 
market  "all  in  a  lump,"  and  that  is 
about  the  only  time  that  they  work 
with  a  strong  pull  together. 

When  an  editor  sells  fowls.  Incu- 
bators, eggs,  etc.,  and  uses  his  paper 
for  his  advantage,  he  comes  into  com- 
petition with  his  advertisers.  Besides, 
what  he  says  should  be  taken  with  "a 
grain  of  salt."  We  hope  the  other 
editors  will  not  all  howl  a  protest  in 
unison. 

We  only  whisper  it.  Uncle  Mike  has 
a  telephone  from  his  house  to  his  poul- 
try yards.  He  handles  the  residence 
end.  Only  the  fowls  are  at  the  other 
end.  The  people  of  H.?,mmonton  are 
wondering  what  the  "ptione"  is  used 
for.  We  should  not  have  mentioned  the 
fact,  perhaps. 


Double-mating  may  be  just  the  thing 
for  some  breeds  but  the  practical  men 
prefer  something  that  produces  eggs 
instead  of  lacing.  The  standard  can  be 
trimmed  down  considerably  without 
anyone  being  injured. 

Some  of  the  "prosperity"  that  is  now 
superabundant  ought  to  strike  the 
poultry  raisers.  Mechanics  have  all 
gotten  a  good  raise  in  wages.  When 
the  "bosses"  make  a  dollar  extra  they 
increase  the  worker  ten  per  cent,  and 
they  keep  ninety.  They  then  publish 
the  "increase  in  wages."  How  much 
"prosperity"  has  the  farmer  gotten? 

Have  a  place  for  the  storage  of 
leaves  under  shelter,  and  they  will  be 
found  equal  to  anything  that  can  be 
procured  for  the  use  of  the  hens  in 
winter.  They  afford  the  best  material 
in  which  to  scratch,  and  also  prevent 
drafts  of  air  along  the  floor.  Along 
with  the  leaves  lay  in  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  dry  dirt,  and  the  winter  work 
will  be  lessened. 

On  the  farm  it  is  better  to  add  the 
droppings  from  the  poviltry  house  to 
the  manure  heap  than  to  try  to  keep 
them  in  any  other  manner.  The  usual 
mode  of  keeping  them  dry  leads  to  a 
loss  of  ammonia,  no  matter  what  ab- 
sorbent material  they  may  be  mixed 
with,  and  it  is  much  more  convenient 
to  add  them  to  the  heap  than  to  pro- 
vide a  separate  place  under  shelter  for 
storing  them. 

The  frost  will  cause  the  ordinary 
water-fountains  to  crack  and  become 
useless,  and  they  should  now  be  put 
away  and  wooden  troughs  substituted. 
The  troughs  should  be  cleaned  at  least 
once  a  week,  and  scalded,  or  thick 
scum  will  accumulate  on  the  sides  and 
bottoms.  A  small  lump  of  lime  in  the 
water  will  be  an  advantage  In  the 
troughs,  and  they  should  be  emptied 
every  night  and  filled  in  the  morning. 

When  Editor  Branday  attempts  to 
refute  our  claim  that  a  breeder  should 
know  his  birds  better  than  a  judge  by 
the  supposition  that  "an  impartial" 
judge  will  give  him  something  worth 
having,  it  makes  us  smile,  as  Editor 
Branday  has  been  to  shows  and  "knows 
how  the  thing  works."  A  score  card 
"varies" accordingasto  who  is  thejudge 
and  who  owns  the  birds.  Some  scores 
are  worth  less  than  the  paper  upon 
which  they  are  recorded. 


When  the  laying  hens  reach  that 
condition  in  which  they  have  an  excess 
of  fat,  and  not  only  will  not  lay,  but 
have  bowel  disease,  the  quickest  and 
safest  mode  of  getting  them  in  condi- 
tion is  to  withhold  all  food  for  a  week, 
with  the  exception  of  about  one-half 
ounce  of  lean  meat  once  a  day.  Heroic 
treatment  is  necessary.  If  an  attempt 
is  made  to  reduce  them  by  gradually 
diminishing  the  regular  food,  it  may  re- 
quire a  month  or  more  to  get  them  in 
proper  laying  condition  again. 

A  sandy,  dry  soil  is  best  for  poultry, 
as  such  soils,  if  very  porous,  will  be 
cleaned  by  the  rains  carrying  down  the 
filth  into  the  soil,  and  because  there  is 
less  mud  and  dampness  in  winter. 
Nearly  all  of  the  large  duck  farms  are 
on  sandy  soils,  and  as  the  use  of  such 
soils  for  the  raising  of  poultry  is  profit- 


able, there  should  be  an  opportunity  for 
those  who  have  farms  composed  of 
light  soils  that  cannot  be  made  to  pay 
otherwise,  to  devote  them  to  poultry, 
especially  if  near  markets  can  be  con- 
veniently reached. 


At  any  time  after  September  the  tur- 
keys may  be  fed  an  additional  ration, 
so  as  to  get  as  much  size  as  possible  by- 
Thanksgiving,  which  is  not  too  far  off 
to  push  the  turkeys  now.  The  supply 
of  grass  and  insects  will  soon  fall  off, 
and  the  turkeys  should  have  a  supply 
of  fresh  meat  and  bone  at  least  three 
times  a  week,  as  well  as  an  occasional 
mess  of  bran  and  linseed  meal,  with  all 
the  grain  they  can  eat  at  night.  Avoifi 
high  roosting  places  for  them,  or  they 
will  become  lame  by  jumping  to  the 
ground. 

A  great  many  of  the  eggs  that  reach 
the  large  cities  are  what  are  known  as 
limed  eggs,  and  are  purchased  by  those 
who  buy  the  cheapest  in  the  market, 
bakers  being  the  best  customers.  They 
do  not  begin  to  compete  with  strictly 
fresh  eggs,  which  are  bought  by  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  customers,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  really  pays  to  lime  the 
eggs  except  in  the  extreme  West,  or  in 
those  sections  where  eggs  in  the  sum- 
mer are  very  cheap  and  plentiful.  In 
the  East  there  is  always  a  ready  sale 
for  fresh  eggs. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  best  breeds  for 
producing  broilers  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity are  the  Games  and  Dorkings;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Wyandottes, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Brahmas  and  Cochins 
are  more  generally  preferred.  The 
reason  is  that  while  they  cannot  com- 
pete in  producing  broilers  of  the  high- 
est quality  with  the  Games  and  Dork- 
ings, the  chicks  are  more  easily  raised, 
and  that  is  a  very  important  point  in 
winter.  It  is  the  losing  of  the  chicks 
when  they  are  young  that  inflicts  the 
heaviest  cost.  Hardiness  is  the  first  of 
all  qualities  to  seek  in  a  breed. 


We  send  plans  of  a  hot  water  in- 
cubator free  of  charge  to  all  desiring. 
It  has  the  parts  illustrated,  with  direc- 
tions for  operating.  Hundreds  have 
been  made  and  used.  It  is  a  home- 
made incubator,  and  the  plans  are  sent- 
free  in  order  to  educate  those  who  wish 
to  make  a  start  and  interest  them  in- 
incubation.  The  postage  and  printing 
of  the  plans  is  an  item  of  expense, 
hence  while  we  send  the  plans  free  we- 
will  ask  each  one  desiring  them  to  en- 
close two  stamps,  and  address  our 
editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammoncon,  New 
Jersey,  who  will  send  them. 


When  a  flock  is  visited  by  roup,  and' 
the  disease  puts  in  an  appearance  every 
year,  it  means  that  either  the  premises- 
should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  or  the 
disease  is  inherited  through  a  liability 
or  susceptibility  thereto.  For  these 
reasons,  not  only  should  the  entire 
premises  be  cleaned  and  disinfected, 
but  the  fowls  should  be  gotten  rid  of 
and  healthy  birds  procured  from  else- 
where, especially  if  roup  has  at  any 
time  prevailed.  It  is  a  precaution  that 
may  save  labor  and  time,  for  when 
roup  becomes  general  it  is  only  withi 
hard  work  that  it  can  be  eradicated. 
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HOW  MUCH  FOR  BONE?. 

Here  are  a  few  questions  which  are 
of  value,  but  much  depe^s  on  the 
locality.    The  letter  is  from  Texas: 

"What  should  I  pay  my  butcher  per 
pound  for  fresh  bones  and  scraps  for 
my  chickens  and  send  for  them? 

"Is  clover  meal  intended  to  be  fed  to 
hens  in  connection  with  green  wheat, 
grass  and  clover  in  winter?" 

In  some  places  the  bones  are  given 
away  or  sold  at  about  a  cent  a  pound. 
Clover  meal  need  not  be  fed  when  grass 
is  abundant.  Such  food  is  given  in 
■winter.  Any  kind  of  good  hay,  chopped 
very  fine,  and  scalded,  wnll  answer.  Cut 
vegetables,  such  as  turnips,  carrots,  or 
potatoes,  may  be  used. 

NEW  BLOOD  FOR  BRAHAUS. 

A  lady  in  California  has  a  fine  flock 
of  Light  Brahmas  and  desires  to  know 
something  of  procuring  new  blood.  Her 
letter  calls  up  an  important  point  in 
breeding.    She  says: 

"I  like  the  'Poultry  Keeper'  very 
much,  and  though  the  conditions  for 
raising  poultry  are  not  quite  the  same 
in  California,  as  the  climate,  at  least 
about  San  Francisco,  is  milder  than  in 
the  East,  still  their  care  and  feeding 
are  very  much  the  same.  Have  the 
White  Wyandottes  taken  the  place  of 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  in  the  East? 
I  have  a  fine  lot  of  Light  Brahmas  and 
next  year  I  shall  want  some  new  blood. 
Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the 
same  strain,  or  should  I  try  some  fowls 
from  another  breeder?" 

White  Wyandottes  have  not  taken 
the  r'sce  of  any  breed  but  they  hold  an 
important  position  of  their  own. 

If  the  Brahmas  are  strong  and  hardy 
it  is  not  necessary  to  procure  new 
blood  oftener  than  one  year  in  three  if 
the  strongest  and  best  birds  are 
selected  and  not  even  then  if  no  in- 
jurious effects  are  noticed.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  get  good  stock  on  the  Paci'' 
coast. 

DEAD=A1R  SPACE. 

Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  "dead-air" 
space  between  the  walls  of  poultry 
houses.  A  Corning,  N.  T.,  reader  calls 
at'ention  to  this  matter  and  we  give 
his  letter  below  with  our  views  there- 
on: 

"I  would  like  a  little  advice  from  you 
as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  pack 
poultry  houses  with  sawdust  or  not.  I 
have  a  new  building  16  1-2  feet  long 
and  10  1-2  feet  wide.  It  is  sided  with 
common  siding,  well  papered  and 
boarded  on  the  inside.  It  is  7  feet  high, 
with  rough  10-inch  boards.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  make  it  warmer 
to  pack  it  or  not.  Some  say  it  is  better 
without,  as  it  leaves  a  dead-air  space. 
Would  ashes  do  as  well  to  pack  with  ? 
I  have  taken  a  copy  of  your  paper  at 
different  times  and  consider  your  ad- 
vice good,  as  you  saved  a  whole  flock 
of  White  Leghorns  by  answering  a 
letter  of  mine." 

The  construction  of  the  poultry 
house  depends  upon  the  climate.  Some 
are  willing  to  have  an  outer  and  inner 
wall,  with  sawdust  or  ashes  between. 
Dirt  (dry)  or  coal  ashes,  or  chaff,  will 
answer»as  well  as  sawdust,  but  wood 
ashes  absorb  moisture  and  should  be 
rejected.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
'  t'ead-air"  space,  however,  if  the  poul- 
try house  is  covered  with  tarred  felt  or 
■water-proof  paper.  The  paper  should 
be  applied  on  the  outside  of  the  house 
and  paiiited,  never  on  the  inside,  as  it 
will  then  not  only  keep  rain  and  snow 
out  but  protect  the  boards  as  well, 
■W'hile  the  cost  will  be  less.    Some  put 


the  paper  on  the  boards  and  then 
shingle  the  sides  wiih  shingles,  only 
allowing  a  small  lap  for  the  shingles  as 
they  easily  shed  water  when  perpen- 
dicular. If  the  roof  is  flat  only  roofing 
paper  and  paint  should  be  used,  but  if 
the  roof  is  shingled  put  paper  under 
the  shingles. 

CUT  BONE  AND  CLOVER. 

One  of  our  Canadian  subscribers  who 
is  desirous  of  changing  from  summ^er 
feed  to  winter  makes  some  inquiries 
regarding  c^dt  bone  and  clover,  and 
says: 

"I  have  several  issues  of  the  'Poultry 
Keeper'  this  year,  also  the  'Poultry  Il- 
lustrators,' and  have  made  good  use  of 
several  poultry  appliances,  such  as  the 
clover  cutter,  feed  troughs,  poultry- 
house  heater,  etc.  I  have  seventy-five 
fine  chicks,  about  twenty  of  which  are 
White  Wyandottes;  the  rest  are  half- 
bred  Wyandottes  and  about  a  dozen 
old  hens.  These  are  all  on  a  lot  about 
50x50  feet.  I  also  have  a  No.  3  Mann 
bone  cutter,  but  the  hens  did  not  seem 
:o  appreciate  cut  bone  as  much  as  I 
expected  so  I  will  not  feed  until  fall, 
when  the  frost  will  have  sharpened 
their  appetites.  I  feed  bran  and  coarse 
cornmeal,  green  food  every  day,  and 
nearly  all  the  milk  they  can  drink. 

"Is  it  necessary  to  feed  cut  bone 
more  than  twice  a  week,  and  is  it 
necessary  at  all  during  the  growing 
months? 

"How  often  should  steamed  cut  clover 
be  fed  in  winter?  Are  chopped  vege- 
tables a  complete  substitute? 

"Is  second  crop  timothy  as  good  or 
in  any  way  to  be  compared  to  second 
crop  clover?  Is  marsh  mallow  any 
good?" 

C'ut  bone  twice  a  week  is  ample 
where  the  birds  have  a  variety.  If  corn 
and  wheat  only  are  used  it  should  be 
given  at  least  three  times  a  week. 
When  fowls  reject  it  they  have  been 
fed  too  highly.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
feed  cut  bone  more  than  once  or  twice 
a  week  when  the  birds  are  on  a  range. 

Chopped  clover,  scalded,  may  be 
given  every  other  day,  alternating  with 
cut  bone.  Chopped  vegetables  will  not 
serve  as  a  substitute  but  will  answer 
well  as  a  partial  substitute  if  sprinkled 
with  bran. 

Second  crop  timothy  is  not  as  good 
as  clover,  but  hay  of  any  kind  that  is 
line,  (cut  when  young)  and  scalded  will 
be  relished  by  poultry  in  the  winter 
season. 

UNCLE  MIKE  AND  HIS  PHONOGRAPH. 

He  Selects  Popular  Airs  That  Are  Up-tn-Date. 

Uncle  Mike  Boyer,  in  addition  to 
the  time  he  devotes  to  "A  Few  Hens" 
and  his  "other  hens,"  including  his  new 
breeds,  the  "Rattlers"  and  the  "Gei- 
shakers,"  recently  procured  one  of  the 
latest  phonographs  with  forty  of  the 
"latest"  tunes. 

Uncle  Mike's  favorites  are  the  tunes 
of  by-gone  days,  and  he  likes  the 
sounds  of  his  boyhood,  when  he  could 
speak  nothing  but  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
and  Welsh,  and  when  he  gathered 
chestnuts  and  persimmons  in  the 
county  of  Berks.  He  sent  us  a  note 
one  day  to  "be  on  hand"  as  he  had 
something  grand  for  our  entertain- 
ment.   We  went. 

We  were  met  at  the  door  by  Mrs. 
Boyer  with  a  cordial  welcome,  who  re- 
marked that  Mike  was  then  watching 
a  Brahma  hen  in  a  patent  nest  box  so 
as  to  register  her.  Soon  Mike  appeared. 

Putting    the    machine    in  working 


order,  Uncle  Mike  remarked.  "Say, 
Jacobs,  this  is  the  all-flredest  thing  you 
ever  saw.  The  minister  comes  over 
every  night  to  hear  it  and  the  crowds- 
are  becoming  so  great  that  the 
churches  and  halls  are  all  closed  up. 
Last  night  the  highway  committee  of 
the  town  council  met  here  and  not  a 
blessed  thing  did  the  members  do  but 
listen  to  the  machine.  I  made  some 
good  selections  and  if  you  care  I  will 
give  you  some  of  the  best  things  out.'" 

We  replied  that  we  were  at  his  mercjr 
and  would  be  regaled  with  anything 
that  had  the  sound  of  music. 

After  considerable  winding  of  the 
machine  and  handling  a  lot  of  was 
cylinders  as  though  they  were  babies 
Uncle  Mike  set  her  going. 

That  his  "selections"  were  novel  we 
must  admit,  for  there  came  forth  the 
strains  of  the  Revolution, — the  "relies 
of  by-gone  days,"  Indeed, — as  we  sat 
and  listened  to  such  airs  as  '"Jenny  Get 
Tour  Hoe  Cake  Done,"  "Old  Joe  Kick- 
ing Up  Behind  and  Before,"  "My  Xame 
Was  Captain  Kidd  When  I  Sailed," 
"We  Are  All  Nodding,"  "The  Black. 
Cat  Kicked  Out  the  White  Cat's  Eye," 
"A  Frog  He  Would  a  Wooing  Go," 
"Unhappy  Jeremiah,"  "The  Brae-Tail 
Fly,"  "When  We  Went  Bobbing 
Around,"  "The  Ratcatcher's  Daugh- 
ter," "Billy  Boy,"  "The-  Pirate  of  Glen 
Cove,"  "The  Dolphin's  Revenge," 
"Rattlesnake  Jig,"  "Bring  in  the  Gin," 
"The  Gal  With  the  Blue  Dress  On," 
"She  Had  a  Hole  in  Her  Stocking."  and 
other  similar  airs,  during  which  Uncle 
Mike  sat  entranced.  His  favorite  was- 
"The  Gal  With  the  Blue  Dress  On," 
during  the  rendition  of  which  great 
tears  flowed  down  his  checks  and  we 
were  forced  to  hear  it  repeated  four 
times. 

"I  say,  Jacobs,"  said  Uncle  Mike, 
"those  airs  carry  a  fellow  back  to  the 
time  when  life  was  a  blessing;  when 
all  of  one's  aunts  would  get  together 
boiling  soap  and  discussing  the  neigh- 
bors; when  the  boys  went  cooning  and 
brought  in  the  possums  and  rabbits; 
when  the  schoolmaster  did  the  flogging 
and  camp  meetings  came  off  every 
week;  when  fried  chicken  and  roast 
pig  were  supreme  and  when  store 
clothes  were  an  evidence  of  worthless- 
ness;  have  some  more  tunes,  Jacobs." 

And  Uncle  Mike  started  her  off  with 
"Black-Eyed  Susan,"  "Waiting  at  the 
Pig  Sty,"  "Camptown  Ladies."  "Tear- 
ful Nan,"  "If  I  Were  a  Tulip,"  "Willie> 
We  Have  Missed  You,"  "Shoo  Fly,'* 
"Pop  Goes  the  Weasel,"  etc.  As  the 
time  had  passed  rapidly  we  signified  an 
inclination  to  leave,  and  bade  Uncle 
Mike  good-bye  just  as  he  started  up 
the  "Boy  With  the  Auburn  Hair,"  an(3 
as  we  started  for  the  gate  Mrs.  Boyer 
followed  and  remarked:  "Please  over- 
look Mike's  peculiarities,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
as  he  has  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  the  town  council,  and  he  has  also 
not  had  much  time  since  he  got  to 
registering  every  egg,  but  I  must  ad- 
mit that  the  airs  he  selected  are  not 
exactly  up-to-date.  I  have  been  for 
years  trying  to  make  somebody  of 
Mike  but  it  seems  that  he  will  break 
loose  from  my  teachings  sometimes  an<3 
get  out  of  the  beaten  track." 

Bidding  Mrs.  Boyer  good-byo  we 
went  home  and  listened  in  our  dreams 
to  the  songs  of  long  ago  as  given  on 
Uncle  Mike's  phonograph,  and  some  of 
them  are  still  sounding,  both  night  and 
day,  despite  our  efforts,  to  get  rid  of 
them. 
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DRY  EARTH. 

Every  season  tho  :ulmoiiitii)ii  to  liiy  in  ;i 
sapply  of  dry  eai-th  has  beeu  given,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  points  to  ol)serve. 
A  supply  of  dry  eartli,  stored  under  shelter 
for  winter  nso,  will  be  found  very  valuable 
during  the  winter  when  the  ;;ionnd  is  fro/cn, 
an<l  it  will  serve  many  purposes.  As  it  costs 
nothing  liut  the  labor  of  storing  it  away,  if 
should  be  attended  to  before  the  wet  season 
begins. 

EGGS  !N  THE  ARTS. 

■Many  eggs  are  used  by  liakers  for  eakrs, 
pies.  ete..not  only  for  tlie  alliunieu  and  yolks, 
but  also  f.rrlhe  coloring  matter.  It  is  estim- 
ated thai  40,000,000  eggs  are  annually  used  l)y 
calieo-printers  and  about  1:20.000,000  by  pho- 
tographic estal)lisbments.  wine-clavifiers, 
book-binders,  glove-makers,  leather-finish- 
ers, etc.  The  estimate  may  not  be  strictly 
correct-  but  that  a  large  number  are  so  used 
me  well  known. 


HATCHING  BANTAMS. 

The  custom  of  hatching  bK'iiitsius  in  the  fall, 
in  order  to  have  tliem  as  small  as  possible,  is  a 
mistake,  as  a  larger  number  are  lost  Irom  lice 
■and  other  causes  if  they  hatch  out  late  in  ilie 
year.  They  should  be  hatched  in  the  spring, 
tlie  same  as  chicks  of  large  breeds,  and  they 
will  be  much  prettier  and  useful.  Bantam^ 
will  lay  more  eggs,  in  weiglit,  in  proportion 
to  size  and  cost,  than  otiier  kinds,  hut  to  have 
them  pvove  good  layers  the  pullets  sliould  be 
Ijatched  early  in  the  year. 


THE  NESTS  AT  THIS  SEASON. 

As  Soon  as  the  weather  seems  to  moderate 
"the  lice  begin  to  appear,  and  tliey  always 
make  a  first  start  in  the  nests,  which  are 
warmed  by  the  bodies  of  the  fowls.  When 
preparing  the  nests,  especially  for  sittei-s, 
place  fresli  earth  at  the  bottom,  cover  tlie 
earth  with  cut  hay  or  straw,  and  then  dust  tlie 
uests  well  with  fresh  Dalmatian  insect  powder, 
repeating  the  process  at  least  once  a  week. 
The  young  cliicks  that  hatch  out  will  thus  be 
pi'Otected  aud  may  be  raised  with  less  diffi- 
culty. 


DROOPY  HENS. 

"When  a  hen  is  droopy  it  does  not  mean  that 
•she  must  be  treated  with  some  remedy.  Like 
human  individuals,  fowls  are  attected  by  the 
■weather,  a  northeast  storm  sometimes  causing 
them  to  bi!  less  active  than  at  other  times 
Again,  when  fowls  Ir.ive  been  fed  very  heavily 
on  grain  they  will  hcioine  dull  and  droopy, 
in  w-hicli  case  it  is  only  necessary  to'withhold 
all  food  for  a  few  days.  A  hinl  may  receive 
an  injury  in  .^oinc  niannc'r,  which  frequently 
results,  such  as  happens  mostly  when  the 
voost  is  high,  the  remedy  being  to  keep  the 
birds  without  roosts,  on  straw,  fen-  a  few  d-,«ys. 


FEEDING  IN  WINTER. 

Tiie  matter  of  l<^eding  in  wintei-.  in  ordci 
to  make  the  hens  lay  when  prices  are  high, 
is  one  )e<iuiring  the  best  judgment.  There  is 
much  so  do  in  observing  the  hens.  Any  rule 
laid  down  for  all  to  follow  cannot  be  observed 
in  general,  as  so  much  depends  on  locality 
and  circumstances.  Fowls  dill'er,  and  lit  is 
only  tlie  one  who  attends  to  a  flock  who  can 
rightly  judge  what  should  be  done. 

^^'bih-  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  food  is  con- 
vened into  eggs,  yet  success  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  food.  I'oultrymen  arc  admonished 
against  corn,  but  tliere  are  days  during  the 
cold  season  wlicii  corn  proves  to  be  the  best 
food  that  can  be  allowed,  and  the  proportions 
given  must  be  regulated  by  the  conditions  of 
the  hens.  The  great  problem  in  the  man- 
agement of  poultry  is  to  learn  how  to  feed. 


No  one  can  instruct  on  the  subject,  except  to 
call  attention  to  certain  undeniable  truths 
connected  with  I'leding,  for  the  one  who 
^nows  how  to  feed  must  learn  by  daily  ob- 
servations ;  and  while  successful  with  one 
flock  tlierc  will  be  much  to  learn  in  man- 
aging another. 

CROSSING  WITH  MONGRELS. 

It  is  claimed  that  by  usins  mongrels 
for  crossing-,  that  is,  the  grading  tip  of 
a  flock  by  using  a  pure-bred  male  with 
mongrel  hens,  vigor  will  be  obtained, 
as  the  losses  among  mongrels  is  greater 
than  -with  pure  breeds.  It  is  true  that 
something  may  be  gained  by  selecting 
a  few  of  the  best  from  a  large  flock  of 
mongrels  to  be  mated  with  pure-bred 
males,  but  to  use  a  mongrel  flock  -^-ith- 
out  culling  -will  not  be  profitable,  and 
the  vigor  of  the  flock  will  not  be  im- 
proved thereby. 

PROCURING  MALES. 

Male  birds  must  now  be  gotten  out  of  the 
way  by  breeders  who  are  mating  their  Hocks, 
and  they  can  be  had  at  very  reasonable 
prices;  in  fact,  some  breeders  have  adver- 
tised pure-bred  males  at  iyl  each,  a  price 
which  removes  all  excuses  for  keeping  scrub 
males  on  the  farm.  As  one  male  may  be 
mated  with  from  ten  to  fifteen  hens  or  pul- 
lets, the  gain  to  the  farmer  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  Hock  for  next  year  cannot  he  es- 
timated very  easily,  but  it  is  safe  to  claim  that 
it  large  flocks  are  to  he  retained  next  year,  a 
male  will  return  his  cost  a  liundred  fold. 


CUT  STRAW  ON  THE  FLOOR. 

It  is  well  to  again  c;ill  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  using  cut  straw  on  the  poultry- 
house  tloor  after  cold  weather  begins,  as  it 
serves  to  keep  the  house  warm.  Leaves  are 
also  excel lant,  but  the  supply  is  soon  ex- 
hausted It  is  important  to  cut  the  straw 
short.  If  only  one  inch  in  length,  all  the 
lietter,  and  u.sc  it  liberally,  spreading  it  on 
thefioortoa  depth  of  two  or  three  inches. 
When  feeding  whole  grain  to  the  hens  scatter 
the  grainsin  the  cut  straw,  and  do  the  same 
with  millet-seed.  The  liens  wiJl  !?e  induced 
to  scratch,  which  will  be  benefic'ial  to  them'i 
promote  the  appetite  and  iiiducelaying. 

TROUGHS  IN  WINTER. 

During  the  summer  the  water-fountains  arc 
the  best  utensils  to  employ  for  providing 
water  to  the  fowls,  but  they  should  now  be 
stored  away  and  water  given  in  wooden 
troughs.  Fountains  will  break  when  the 
wateris  frozen,  but  the  troughs  cannot  easily 
be  so  injured,  and  can  also  he  cleaned.  The 
water  trough  or  fountain  is  the  most  import- 
ant utensil  used  by  the  poultrymen,  and  dc- 
mancls  daily  attention,  as  it  is  the  source 
from  which  all  contagious  diseases  are  spread 
among  the  members  of  the  Hock.  The  best 
method  of  providing  water  without  incurring 
such  risk  is  yet  an  unsolved  problem,  but 
cleanliness  will  pri-vcnt  many  diseases. 


LOSS  OF  CHICKS. 

Young  chicks  seem  to  die  oH'  rapidly  at 
times,  and  with  no  apparent  cause;  but  there 
is  a  cause,  and  it  can  be  usually  traced  to  the 
food.  They  are  pets,  and  are  usually  at- 
tended toby  various  members  of  the  family, 
the  disposition  being  to  give  them  as  much 
food  as  they  can  consume,  and  as  frequently 
as  i)Ossible,  resulting  in  the  waste  of  a  poi^ 
tion.  which  soon  liegins  to  ferment.  Xow,  it 
is  this  fermented  food  which  destroys  so 
many  young  chicks.  It  would  be  to  theirad- 
vantage  to  allow  them  to  seek  as  much  of 
their  food  as  ))ossible,  feeding  only  a  small 
quantity  at  a  time  ;  and  it  will  be  found. upon 
trial  of  such  a  plan,  that  they  will  thrive 
belter  than  when  fed  too  frequently. 


A  FEW  QUESTIONS. 

From  Gainesville,  Ga.,  comes  a  letter 
from  one  who  is  inexperienced  making 
inquiries  which  are  not  unusual  and 
which  interest  many  beginners,  as 
follows: 

1.  Is  a  pen  16x86  feet,  including  a 
house  6x8  feet,  large  enough  for  12  or 
14  White  Leghorns? 

2.  Please  state  what  to  feed  and  how 
often  to  feed  12  White  Leghorns. 

3.  How  many  hens  should  I  keep  with 
one  rooster,  (White  Leghorns)? 

4.  Which  breed  is  considered  the  best 
layers  of  the  Brown,  White  and  Buff 
Leghorn? 

5.  Is  a  rooster  good  for  breeding  after 
he  has  been  frost  bitten? 

6.  If  white  appears  on  the  wing  of  a 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerel  does  it  indi- 
cate impurity  of  stock? 

1.  A  house  6x8  feet  is  large  enough 
for  12  or  14  Leghorns  in  Georgia,  as  the 
fowls  can  go  outside  in  winter,  in  that 
climate,  a  large  portion  of  the  time, 
but  it  would  hardly  be  sufficient  in  a 
cold  climate  where  plenty  of  room  for 
scratching  is  needed.  The  yard — 16x86 
feet — is  ample. 

2.  Give  the  birds  in  the  morning,  if 
confined  in  yards,  an  ounce  of  lean 
meat,  raw,  in  the  morning  and  about 
one  quart  of  wheat  and  corn  mixed  ?it 
night.  Green  food  of  some  kind  may 
be  substituted  for  the  mea^  every  other 
day.  Twice  9.  -vveek,  \n  place  of  the 
grain  give  a  irnixture  of  four  parts 
bran,  two  parts  ground  oats,  and  one 
part  linseed  meal,  allowing  a  pint  of 
the  mixture  (measured  dry)  to  the  flock. 

3.  One  male  of  the  Leghorn  breed 
should  be  kept  only.  Two  males  will 
quarrel. 

•  4.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  laying 
qualities  of  the  several  Leghorns. 

5.  It  does  not  destroy  the  usefulness 
of  a  bird  if  he  is  frosted  and  the  in- 
jured parts  healed.  if 

G.  White  on  the  wing  of  a  Brown 
Leghorn  does  not  indicate  impurity  but 
it  is  objectionable. 

In  regard  to  feeding  it  may  bo  men- 
tioned that  there  is  no  reply  that  can 
be  §-iven  to  "how  much  feed."  No  two 
birds  eat  the  same  quantity,  and  one 
klha  of  food  differs  from  another.  No 
one  can  inform  his  neighbor  how  to 
feed.  Each  flock  must  be  fed  accord- 
ing to  its  co.rditions.  The  only  safe 
rule  is  to  observe  and  then  feed  accord- 
ing to  requirements.  The  main  point  is 
not  to  feed  too  much. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Every  bird  having  feathered  legs  is 
not  a  Brahma  or  Cochin,  and  the  breed 
is  condemned  by  some  for  faults  that 
do  not  belong  to  it,  simply  because 
many  do  not  know  what  a  pure-bred 
Light  Brahma  is.  The  description  of  a 
Light  Brahma  is  as  follows:  Pea-comb 
(a  large  comb  with  a  smaller  one  on 
each  side  of  a  large  one,  the  whole, 
however,  being  a  small  comb  re- 
sembling a  partially  opened  pea-pod). 
The  plumage  is  white,  except  the 
hackle,  saddle,  tail  and  some'  of  the 
wing-feathers.  The  legs  are  yellow, 
with  heavy  feathering  down  the  sides, 
which  extends  to  the  ends  of  the  toes. 
The  beak  is  yellow,  the  upper  mandible 
having  a  dark  stripe.  A  full-grown 
male  should  weigh  twelve  pounds  and 
a  hen  ten  pounds.  The  Brahma  cannot 
fly,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  best 
breeds  for  yards  and  low  fences.  It  is 
also  a  very  hardy  breed,  seeining  to 
be  adapted  to  any  climate. 
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POINTS  ON  POULTRY  RAIS- 
ING AND  MARKETING. 

(Paper  read  by  P.  H.  Sprague  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers 
Institute,  held  at  Princeton,  111.,  Feb- 
ruary' 21  and  23,  1899.) 

Xo  farmyard  is  complete  -n-ithout  Its 
flock  of  poultry,  though  not  one  man 
out  of  one  hundred  among  those  you 
meet  in  the  daily  walks  of  life  has  any- 
thing like  a  proper  conception  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  poultry  industry  of 
this  country,  and  the  money-earning 
capacity  of  the  much-berated  hen.  This 
is  true  for  several  reasons,  among 
■u'hieh  may  be  named  the  fact  that 
poultry  growing  and  "hen  farming"  has 
been  looked  upon  as  a  very  small  busi- 
ness, and  one  entirely  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  the  average  farmer.  He  has 
been  content  to  pull  along  with  the 
growing  of  the  several  grain  crops,  live 
stock  or  dairy  farming,  but  he  has  al- 
ways regarded  the  hen  as  a  nuisance, 
and  even  grudged  her  the  small  amount 
of  grain  she  picked  up  around  the 
buildings.  He  has  always  looked  upon 
hen  farming  as  being  entirely  beneath 
the  dignity  of  an  able  bodied  man,  and 
•accordingly  has  turned  the  poultry  op- 
erations over  to  the  "women  folks"  and 
the  children. 

Thanks  to  the  stringent  times  that 
have  fallen  upon  us  the  past  several 
years,  this  same  man  sees  things  dif- 
ferently now.  When  the  condition  of 
affairs  brought  about  a  stagnation  and 
consequent  reduction  in  the  value  of 
his  products;  when  grain  of  all  kinds 
fell  below  the  actual  cost  of  production; 
when  live  stock  could  not  be  sold  for 
the  value  of  the  food  they  consumed, 
and  when  dairy  products  were  so  low 
that  he  abandoned  the  business,  he  cast 
about  him  for  something  that  would 
bring  him  some  ready  money,  some- 
thing that  would  help  to  pay  the  taxes 
and  interest;  something  that  would 
help  to  lift  the  burdens  under  which  he 
was  groaning  and  from  which  he  had 
little  hope  of  escape.  At  this  point  he 
observed  for  the  first  time  that  he  was 
carrying  a  good  many  eggs  to  town  for 
his  good  wife,  and  he  also  noticed  that 
eggs  and  poultry  sold  readily,  and  that 
there  was  a  perpetual  market  at  a  cash 
price.  When  he  stopped  to  figure  the 
cost  of  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
flocks  he  discovered  that  his  hens  were 
earning  more  money  in  proportion  to 
their  cost  and  care  than  any  live  stock 
he  had  upon  the  farm,  and  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the  demand 
for  their  products. 

Soon  honest,  sober  reflection  led  to 
conviction,  and  the  result  has  been 
more  hens  of  better  breed,  better 
houses,  better  care,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  country  the 
insignificant  hen  has  taken  such  posi- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  her 
intimate  and  indispensable  relation  to 
our  domestic  economy  demands. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
yet  decided  upon  making  this  change, 
we  wish  to  submit  a  few  figures  for 
careful  study  and  comparison.  The 
latest  and  most  authentic  report  of  the 
hen  and  her  product  and  her  value  are 
to  be  found  in  the  census  reports  of 
1890.  from  which  we  draw  these  figures: 
In  that  year  we  had  in  the  United 
States  258.871,125  chickens  and  26,738,315 
other  fowls.  In  the  same  year  the  egg 
product  from  chickens  numbered  9,836,- 
674,992.  Figuring  on  the  increase  be- 
tween 1880  and  1890  as  a  basis,  we  have 
a  right  to  assume  that  in  1897  we  have 
350.000.000  chickens,  which  will  likely 
produce  about  13,750.000,000  eggs.  Count- 
ed at  the  average  price  for  eggs  during 
the  past  year,  these  eggs  will  bring  to 
the  poultrymen  and  farmers  $165,000,000, 
while  the  sale  of  poultry  for  table  con- 
sumption, at  a  very  conservative  esti- 
mate, will  equal  $125,000,000  to  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  little  hen.  If  we  as- 
sume that  each  hen  is  worth  30  cents, 
w'hich  we  think  is  quite  a  conservative 
estimate,  we  shall  have  1105.000,000  as 
the  value  of  our  hens,  which,  added  to 
that  of  her  $290,000,000  of  product, 
brings  her  value  and  that  of  her  pro- 


duct up  to  $395,000,000.  Why,  all  the 
cows  in  the  country  only  amount  to  a 
total  value  of  $264,000,000  in  round  fig- 
ures. The  hen  annually  earns  more 
than  the  total  value  of  the  wheat  crop, 
more  than  the  total  value  of  the  cotton 
crop,  and  is  still  clucking  cheerily  away 
as  if  she  had  done  nothing  remarkable 
after  all.  Do  not  despise  the  hen.  Do 
not  look  upon  her  as  being  beneath 
your  dignity  and  consideration.  Heed 
the  advice  of  your  good  wife,  who 
knows  more  of  hen  values  than  you  do. 
Give  better  care,  better  housing  and 
more  comfort  to  your  hens,  and  they 
will  take  care  of  your  balance  in  the 
bank. 

Great  as  the  product  of  the  hens  is, 
as  has  been  indicated  in  the  figures 
produced  above,  they  might  have  been 
nearly  or  entirely  doubled  if  the  proper 
system  of  care  and  feeding  had  been 
employed.  Nearly  every  farmer  in  the 
country  is  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
what  are  known  as  complete  and  bal- 
anced rations.  The  experiment  sta- 
tions and  the  live  stock  and  agricultural 
papers  have  been  educating  him  along 
these  lines  for  years.  He  has  been 
taught  the  requisite  proportion  of  pro- 
teids,  albuminoids,  carbonhydrates,  etc., 
and  their  combination  for  producing 
the  most  milk,  the  most  and  best  pork, 
the  finest  and  earliest  developing  beef, 
lamb,  mutton,  etc.  Much  of  the  success 
the  farmer  and  breeder  has  had  in  the 
past  several  years  of  great  stringency 
has  been  due  to  .this  knowledge.  While 
all  this  has  been  going  on  the  hens  have 
been  obliged  to  live  upon  the  offal  from 
the  kitchen  table  and  the  small  amount 
of  grain  that  the  farmer  could,  by  the 
pleadings  of  his  wife,  be  induced  to 
give  her.  It  is  quite  fortunate  that  all 
men  have  not  been  alike  in  this  re- 
spect, and  that  while  the  majority  have 
ignored  poultry  entirely,  others  have 
been  working  industriously  to  produce 
better  results  and  to  arrive  at  certain 
fixed  principles  in  the  feeding  and 
handling  of  hens.  Profound  thought 
and  study  have  been  responsible  for  im- 
proved methods  in  handling,  feeding 
and  marketing  poultry  and  poultry 
products,  and  fixed  rules  have  now 
been  laid  down,  the  careful  obser^^ance 
of  which  is  certain  to  produce  good  re- 
sults. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  hens 
have  no  teeth,  and  that  their  food  is 
masticated  in  the  gizzard.  Nature 
prompts  the  hen  to  pick  up  and  swal- 
low gravel,  glass,  small  shells  and 
other  substances,  but  it  may  be  no- 
ticed that  they  prefer  articles  that  are 
sharp  or  irregular.  Round  bits  of 
gravel  do  not  serve  the  purpose  well, 
though  better  than  nothing,  and  Mica 
Crystal  grit  is  the  best  substitute  for 
teeth  that  can  be  given 'to  the  hen.  It 
not  only  grinds  the  food,  but  it  fur- 
nishes silica.  albuminum,  iron  and 
magnesium  to  the  fowls  as  nature  de- 
mands them.  All  animals  consume 
more  or  less  lime  in  some  form.  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  elements  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  bones.  The 
domesticated  hen  also  needs  more  of  it 
than  wild  stock  of  anj-  sort,  since  she 
is  stimulated  to  a  greater  production  of 
eggs.  In  consequence  we  must  give  her 
more  of  it  than  she  usually  picks  up 
in  her  food.  The  most  serviceable  form 
in  which  to  give  her  lime  is  in  the  shape 
of  coarsely  ground  bone  and  oyster 
shells.  Feed  these  articles  most  abund- 
antly at  the  time  when  the  hens  are 
laying  most  freely,  and  anticipate,  if 
possible,  by  feeding  early  in  the  season, 
lest  your  fowls  eat  a  shelless  egg,  and 
thus  acquire  a  bad  habit.  The  import- 
ance of  supplying  a  liberal  supply  of 
green  bone  and  oyster  shells  to  fowls 
is  less  understood  than  it  should  be 
by  breeders  of  poultry.  They  should 
always  be  at  hand  in  the  poultry  yard 
where  the  fowls  may  supply  themselves 
at  will. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  is  a  necessity 
in  successful  poultry  raising.  If  the 
hens  are  not  within  easy  reach  of  a 
running  stream  of  good,  clean,  cool 
water,  then  they  should  be  supplied  at 
all  times  from  a  stone  jar  or  trough  so 
arranged  that  they  may  not  get  their 
feet  into  it  to  foul  it.  In  preparing 
their  food  rations  corn  should  have  a 


prominent  place.  It  is  a  most  easily  di- 
gested grain  and  forms  a  good  basis 
for  egg  production.  I  believe  that  one- 
third  the  food  should  consist  of  corn; 
another  third  of  wheat,  and  the  balance 
either  of  meat  or  green  food,  such  as 
boiled  clover,  cabbage,  turnips,  pota- 
toes, etc.  Clover  is  a  healthful  stimu- 
lant and  should  be  used  freely,  though 
it  is  important  to  have  changes  in  the 
diet.  Eight  or  ten  per  cent,  of  meat 
should  be  fed  to  supply-  the  necessary 
nitrogen  in  the  balanced  ration.  Both 
green  feed  and  meat  are  necessary  to 
perfect  egg  production.  When  they 
are  deficient  it  will  be  found  that  the 
eggs  will  not  hatch  at  all  or  will  pro- 
duce only  weakly,  spindling  chicks. 

Poultry  not  only  requires  the  right 
kind  of  food,  but  also  must  be  sheltered 
in  a  good,  warm  and  well-lighted  house. 
If  possible,  in  building  poultry  houses 
they  should  be  placed  on  a  slope  fac- 
ing the  south,  and  have  as  many  glass 
windows  in  them  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  hens  may  have  plenty  of 
light  and  sunshine.  In  order  to  prevent 
disease  the  houses  must  be  kept  clean 
and  free  from  vermin.  They  should  be 
thoroughly  whitewashed  two  or  three 
times  each  year.  The  worst  pests 
among  poultry  are  lice  and  mites, 
which  can  easily  be  gotten  rid  of  by  a 
liberal  use  of  Pyke's  Lice  Destroyer. 
If  sprinkled  on  the  floor,  nests  and 
roosts  it  will  exterminate  the  chicken 
lice,  which  are  so  fatal  to  the  little 
chicks.  Hens  will  not  lay,  and  neither 
will  poultry  fatten  when  covered  with 
vermin.  If  a  success  is  to  be  made  in 
the  poultry  business  the  houses  and 
roosts  must  be  kept  clean. 

It  does  not  pay  to  raise  mongrel 
stock.  No  one  is  justified  in  wasting 
time  on  mongrels.  It  is  the  same  with 
poultry  as  with  horses,  cattle,  sheep  or 
hogs.  The  most  money  is  to  be  made 
with  thoroughbreds.  It  costs  no  more 
to  raise  pure  blooded  fowls  than  mon- 
grels, and  if  you  already  have  a  stock 
of  common  poultry  you  should  sell  off 
the  roosters  and  buy  full  blooded  ones, 
all  of  one  breed,  from  your  neighbor, 
and  thus  gradually  improve  the  stock. 

Now,  In  regard  to  marketing:  The 
best  kind  of  chicken  for  the  market  is 
a  plump  fowl  with  yellow  skin,  such  as 
the  Plymouth  Rock,  Wyandotte,  Light 
Brahma.  Leghorn,  or.  in  fact,  almost 
any  chicken  with  light  feathers.  Stock 
of  this  kind  dresses  out  yellow  and  al- 
ways will  bring  the  top  of  the  market. 
Dark-feathered  poultry  when  dressed 
out  has  a  dark  blue  skin,  and  it  always 
sells  at  a  lower  price  than  light  colored 
stock. 

The  best  breed  of  chickens  for  broil- 
ers is  Plymouth  Rock,  Wyandotte  and 
Light  Brahma.  The  chicks  should  be 
hatched  in  January  and  February. 

It  is  hard  to  get  hens  to  sit  in  winter, 
and  it  is  almost  necessary  for  the 
farmer  to  use  incubators  to  raise  broil- 
ers in  time  to  bring  the  best  prices. 
The  incubator  on  the  farm  is  being 
brought  to  more  profitable  use  every 
year.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  incu- 
bator and  brooder  method  of  raising 
chickens  is  a  wonderful  improvement 
on  the  hen  method.  It  is  cheaper,  and 
a  greater  number  of  fowls  can  be  raised 
from  the- same  number  of  eggs.  Hens 
can  be  made  to  lay  nearly  double  as 
many  eggs  if  they  are  not  required  to 
sit.  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  incu- 
bators instead  of  taking  the  hens  from 
their  work.  The  incubator  is  no  longer 
an  experiment.  There  are  several  first- 
class  machines  on  the  market,  and  no 
mistake  can  be  made  in  buying  any 
one  of  half  a  dozen  leading  machines, 
which  are  guaranteed  to  give  satis- 
faction. 

The  breed  of. turkeys  raised  does  not 
make  such  difference  as  the  breed  of 
chickens.  Any  kind  of  turkey  will 
bring  the  market  price  if  it  is  plump 
and  fat.  although  the  Bronze  seems  to 
be  the  best  all-around  breed,  and  the 
blooded  stock  will  fatten  more  quickly 
and  at  less  expense  than  the  common 
run  of  fowls. 

In  raising  ducks  never  keep  anything 
but  white  feathered  stock.  The  Pekin 
duck  is  the  best  and  always  brings  the 
top  of  the  market. 

With  geese  only  the  largest  breeds 
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should  be  kept.  The  Toulouse,  African 
or  any  other  large  breed  is  all  right, 

and  it  costs  no  more  to  raise  a  large 
bird  than  a  small  one.  The  market  is 
never  overstocked  on  large,  fat  geese. 

The  best  season  in  which  to  sell 
chickens  is  from  the  first  of  January  to 
the  first  of  November.  Every  farmer 
seems  to  want  to  dispose  of  his  poultry 
during  November  and  December,  and 
consequently  the  market  is  always 
overstocked  at  that  time.  The  surplus 
young  roosters  should  be  sold  during 
September  and  October,  as  they  will 
bring  more  money  then  than  later.  If 
it  is  impossible  to  market  them  until 
after  that  time,  it  is  best  to  hold  them 
until  after  the  first  of  January,  for 
prices  are  always  low  during  the  inter- 
vening months.  Turkeys  are  most  sale- 
able around  the  holidays.  Old  turkeys 
and  large  young  gobblers  should  iDe 
marketed  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas; poor  stock  should  never  be  sent 
to  the  market.  All  should  be  well  fat- 
tened before  being  shipped.  The  hens 
and  small  young  goblDlers  should  be 
kept  until  after  the  holidays,  but  should 
be  marketed  by  the  first  of  February. 

Capons  sell  best  from  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary to  the  first  of  March,  and  gener- 
ally bring  from  Sc.  to  15c.  per  pound. 
The  larger  they  are  the  higher  price 
they  will  bring  per  pound.  Birds  that 
weigh  less  than  7  pounds  each  will 
bring  no  more  than  the  price  of  com- 
mon chickens. 

Live  geese  sell  best  in  September  and 
October,  and  dressed  geese  any  time 
after  the  first  of  December  to  the  first 
of  March.  There  is  no  particular  sea- 
son in  which  to  sell  ducks.  Broilers 
bring  the  most  money  from  the  first  of 
March  to  the  first  of  July,  the  highest 
price  being  obtainable  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  the  first  of  June.  They  sell 
by  the  dozen  from  the  first  of  March 
until  about  the  first  of  July,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  season  by  the  pound. 
They  generally  bring  from  $3.00  per 
dozen  the  first  of  March  to  $6.00  or  $7.00 
per  dozen  during  April  and  May.  About 
the  first  of  July  they  will,  as  a  general 
thing,  bring  about  20c.  to  25c.  per 
pound,  the  price  gradually  going  lower. 
Chicks  should  weigh  from  IV2  to  2 
pounds  each  the  first  of  March,  and  as 
the  season  advances  from  2  to  2Vz 
pounds  each.  They  should  be  shipped 
alive  from  the  first  of  March  until  the 
first  of  November. 

In  dressing  capons  they  should  al- 
ways be  drypicked  and  feathers  left  on 
the  neck,  wings,  legs  and  rump,  and 
the  tail  and  wing  feathers  left  in.  Do 
not  dress  out  any  capons  that  weigh 
less  than  7  pounds  each.  Keep  the 
small  ones  until  they  grow  a  little 
heavier. 

Before  dressing  poultry  it  should  be 
fed  and  watered,  and  then  kept  twenty- 
four  hours  without  feed  previous  to 
killing.  When  stock  is  well  watered  it 
looks  brighter  and  adds  to  its  appear- 
ance. Full  crops  injure  the  appearance 
and  hurt  the  sale  of  the  poultry.  Never 
kill  poultry  by  wringing  the  neck  of 
the  fowl.  Bleed  the  bird  in  the  mouth, 
leave  head  and  feet  on,  and  do  not  re- 
move the  intestines  or  crop.  In  scald- 
ing chickens  the  water  should  be  as 
near  the  boiling  point  as  possible  with- 
out boiling.  Hold  the  bird  by  the  legs 
and  head  and  immerse,  move  up  and 
down  three  times.  The  feathers  and 
pin  feathers  should  be  removed  immedi- 
ately without  breaking  the  skin.  Then 
plump  the  bird  by  dipping  it  for  ten 
seconds  in  water  nearly  or  quite  boiling 
and  immediately  after  into  cold  water. 
Hang  it  in  a  cool  place  until  the  ani- 
mal heat  is  entirely  out  of  the  body. 
To  drypick  chickens  properly  the  work 
should  be  done  while  the  chickens  are 
bleeding.  Do  not  wait  until  the  body 
gets  cold.  In  dressing  tui-keys  observe 
the  same  rules  as  in  dressing  chickens, 
except  that  turkeys  should  be  dry- 
picked,  as  they  command  better  prices 
than  when  scalded.  Ducks  and  geese 
should  be  scalded  in  the  same  tempera- 
ture of  water  as  other  poultry,  but  it 
requires  more  tim^^  for  the  water  to 
penetrate  and  loosen  the  feathers.  It 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  wrap  the  car- 
cass in  a  piece  of  old  canvas  or  burlap 
for  a  few  minutes  and  allow  it  to  steam. 


Do  not  drypick  geese  and  ducks  before 
Kilhng  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
feathers,  as  it  causes  the  skin  to  be- 
come very  lumpy  and  inflamed,  and  is 
a  great  injury  to  the  sale  of  the  stock. 
Do  not  singe  the  bodies  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  down.  Poultry  can  be 
shipped  in  any  kind  of  packages,  either 
barrels  or  boxes.  The  appearance  of 
the  poultry  has  more  to  do  with  the 
sale  of  it  than  the  kind  of  packages  in 
which  it  is  shipped. 

In  selecting  a  shipment  of  poultry 
for  the  market  the  farmer  will  find  it  to 
be  of  advantage  to  have  his  birds  of 
uniform  size.  They  look  better  and 
neater  and  will  bring  a  higher  price. 
If  the  birds  are  tied  together  in  pairs 
by  the  necks,  always  select  two  that 
look  as  much  alike  as  possible.  Pack 
them  all  neatly,  for  appearance  has 
much  to  do  with  finding  a  market  for 
them.  Handle  the  carcasses  so  care- 
fully that  the  light  outer  skin  will  not 
be  broken.  The  thin  under  skin  show- 
ing through  in  spots  detracts  from  their 
appearance. 

There  is  one  thing  w'hich  farmers 
generally  overlook,  and  that  is  the  sav- 
ing of  feathers,  especially  those  of  the 
turkey.  At  present  first-grade  feathers 
will  bring  the  following  prices:  Turkey 
tail  feathers,  36c.  per  pound;  wing 
feathers,  25c.  per  pound;  body  feathers, 
drypicked,  5c.  per  pound.  Chicken  body 
feathers,  dryr)icked,  5V2C.  per  pound. 
Goose  and  duck  feathers,  from  25c.  to 
45c.  per  pound,  according  to  the  quality. 
While  it  might  not  pay  to  save  feathers 
from  a  few  fowls,  it  would  undoubtedly 
pay  well  where  a  large  number  are 
dressed  out.  and  thus  the  fowls  would 
contribute  their  last  item  to  the  poultry 
fund,  which  is  becoming  such  an  im- 
portant factor  on  the  farm. 


LIMBER  NECK. 

This  disease  seems  to  prevail  only  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  A  lady  at 
Millersburg,  Ky.,  wrote  us  and  we  sent 
a  reply.  The  following  is  her  second 
letter: 

"I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  let- 
ter of  the  11th,  just  received.  The  dis- 
ease is  still  prevalent  in  my  flock. 
Some  days  I  am  encouraged  by  finding 
perhaps  but  one  affected,  and  all  the 
others  seemingly  well  the  next  morn- 
ing. For  instance,  this  morning  there 
were  five  lying  under  one  tree  nearly 
dead  and  two  others  in  the  woods.  All 
were  nearly  full-grown  chickens,  mostly 
pullets.  Two,  which  had  been  in  one  of 
my  hospitals,  were  pronounced  well 
and  turned  out.  Four  were  found  dead, 
thrown  in  the  creek,  and  that  is  about 
the  way  every  day.  To  begin  at  the 
beginning,  my  chicks  have  been  un- 
usually healthy,  with  the  exception  of 
the  gapes  the  first  of  the  season.  I 
have  used  'Instant  Louse  Killer,'  also 
lime,  sulphur  and  carbolic  acid, 
sprinkled  around  freely,  and  thought 
they  were  freer  from  lice  than  usual. 
Your  suggestion  that  cold  winds  at 
night  have  caused  disease  made  me 
smile,  for  we  have  had  a  very  un- 
usually hot  summer  and  a  continual 
drought  until  August.  Lately  we  have 
had  three  rains  and  stormy  at  night, 
but  they  began  to  get  sick  before  the 
first  of  these.  The  fowls  roost  in  the 
trees  and  two  hen  houses.  Nearly  all 
that  have  died  were  found  under  one 
tree,  a  crab-apple,  or  hanging  in  the 
branches  with  the  head  down.  A  few 
were  in  a  hen  house  in  a  barnyard, 
some  in  another  tree  in  the  back  yard, 
and  none  in  the  other  hen  houses,  al- 
though it  is  not  as  tight  nor  has  it  been 
kept  as  clean.  Several  farmers  near 
here  have  had  the  same  disease  with 
their  hens.  They  call  it  'limber  neck' 
for  want  of  a  better  name.  The  heads 
do  not  swell  as  I  supposed  they  did  in 
roup,  but  the  eyes  close  and  they  nod 
and  cannot  stand  or  walk,  but  the 
combs  are  still  red.-  As  to  their  pre- 
vious feed  I  had  been  feeding  every 
morning  and  night  wheat  _  screenings, 
cracked  corn  or  corn  bread,  lately  more 
old  corn,  but  they  got  most  of  their 
own  living  on  the  farm.  I  have  ex- 
perimented on  the  sick  ones  in  various 
ways;  first  I  gave  carbolic  acid  in  their 


water,  then  iron,  then  one-fourth  grain 
of  quinine,  six  drops  of  whiskey,  and 
two  drops  of  iron  in  a  spoonful  of 
water  once  a  day  to  eac'h  fowl.  Some 
survived  the  disease,  then,  as  they  got 
better,  I  would  feed  them  in  a  spoon, 
letting  them  pick  blindly  at  it  till  they 
got  so  they  could  see  to  feed  them- 
selves. I  have  three  temporary  hos- 
pitals for  sick,  sicker  and  sickest.  An- 
other thing  I  did— don't  laugh — I  tied, 
little  bags  of  asafoetida  on  the  wings 
of  every  turkey  and  chicken  I  could  lay 
hands  on.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
has  kept  contagion  off,  but  01!  those 
that  died  not  one  had  the  little  bag  un- 
der its  wing.  Since  the  disease  ap- 
peared I  feed  the  turkeys  and  chickens- 
at  night  a  mess  of  ground  onions, 
apples,  corn  meal,  and  cracked  wheat 
with  a  little  iron,  quinine  and  charcoal 
in  it,  and  occasionally  a  little  ground 
meat.  Could  any  one  do  more  than  I 
am  doing  or  am  I  doctoring  them  too 
much?  Since  getting  your  letter  I  have 
anointed  the  heads  of  the  birds  that 
were  sick,  but  two  died  soon  after.  I 
will  try  the  rice  and  milk.  They  get 
all  the  broken  china  and  glass  they 
w^ant  and  they  eat  a  lot  of  it." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  birds  that 
were  freest  from  the  trouble  were  un- 
der shelter.  The  lady  should  not  have 
fed  the  birds  at  all  if  they  had  a  good, 
range.  The  investigations  made  by 
us,  though  special  agents  in  the  States- 
named,  indicate  that  the  disease  known 
as  "limber  neck"  is  mostly  caused  by 
eating  maggots,  and  strange  to  state, 
the  best  remedy  found  was  sweetened 
water.  We  believe  that  in  the  above 
case  some  of  the  birds  have  eaten  of 
some  substance  which  has  caused  the- 
difllculty,  but  what  that  substance  is- 
can  only  be  known  by  careful  investi- 
gation and  observation  of  the  flock. 

BARE  HEADS  AND  NECKS. 

.Mr.i.  D.  A.  Jl(ii/y.  aiorn-ki  llle.  X.  V. 

As  I  have  started  a  yearago  keeping  hens- 
and  chickens.  I  have  28  hens,  and  ten  of 
them  are  VVIiite  Leghorns  and  the  lest  are 
Barred  Plynionth  Kocks.  I  got  from  12  to  l.>. 
ef.gs  per  day  this  sanimer,  but  about  a  month, 
ago  one  of  my  Plynioutli  Kock  hens  com- 
menced to  lose  her  feathers  on  her  head.  lui 
a  week's  time  there  were  a  dozen  or  more  the 
same  way.  Now  1  liave  only  got  White  Leg- 
horns, and  all  of  them  now  have  bare  head, 
and  necks.  Most  of  their  heads  are  as  red  as, 
thou.gh  they  were  pMinted.  1  thouglit  at  tirst 
they  were  shedding  tlieir  coat,  but  their  bod- 
ies are  all  right,  and  now  tliey  do  not  lay  two 
or  three  eggs  a  day  and  I  have  raised  30. 
chickens.  Tliey  have  a  coop  l)y  tliemsel ves.. 
Theyare  May  chickens,  and  must  of  tliera  are 
so,  but  not  a  feather  on  their  heads  or  necks. 
I  was  asking  my  feed  man  wliat  I  should  do 
witU  them,  and  he  told  me  that  you  had- 
books  on  tlie  subject.  Xow  if  you  knnw  what 
it  is  or  what  causes  it  will  you  please  advise 
me  what  to  do.  for  I  think  everything  <il'  my 
hens,  as  I  work  with  tliem  every  day  myself  ? 
They  have  a  lovely  house  and  yard,  and  I 
wash  it  out  once  a  week  with  the  hose  and 
make  new  nists  of  hay.  I  sil't  coal  ashes  on  tlio 
tloor  wlien  it  gets  dry.  I  have  to  keep  them 
sliat  up,  as  we  live  in  the  rented  part  of  the 
city.  Every  morning  I  gather  a  basket  of 
plantain  leaves  for  them.  I  changed  their- 
feed  for  awhile,  and  1  give  tliem  wheat  and 
btrckwheat  and  then  corn.  Xow  I  am  feed- 
ing wheat  anil  cnicked  corn  together.  I  have- 
found  very  small  lice  on  their  nests,  but.  if  it 
was  lice,  why  don't  the  featliers  come  ot}' of 
their  bodies  ?  I  think  J  have  fully  explained 
it  to  you.  If  yon  can  give  me  any  inform- 
ation I  would  be  ph'ascfl  to  hear  from  you.  If 
you  have  books  on  "Chickens"  send  me  a 
copy,  as  it  is  new  business  for  me.  I  do  not 
know  much  about  hens:  there  are  lots  of  hens 
all  around  me  belonging  to  Toy  neighbore.and 
the.v  are  lovely,  but  mine  look  so  bail  and  I 
work  so  hard  tr.ving  to  keep  them  nice,  while 
ni.v  neighbors  only  throw  in  their  feed  to 
tlieirs.  I  get  discouraged  sometimes.  I  was 
told  to  got  rid  of  them,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
part  with  them,  if  I  can  get  them  all  right. 

[The.v  are  probably  feather  pulling.  You 
should  have  the  four  "  Illustrators  "  by  all 
means.  Ifcontined  the  best  of  flocks  are  li- 
able to  feather  pulling  if  highly  fed.  and  they 
receive  no  exercise. — Eoj.} 
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EGG  PRODUCTION. 

Can  we  produce  hens  that  will  lay  200 
egg-s  per  annum?  Without  a  doubt. 
How?  By  scientific  breeding,  as  for  a 
good  butter  cow  or  a  milker,  as  for  a 
good  trotting  or  high-jumping  horse. 
Experiments  have  been  made  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  rows  of  corn  on  a 
cob  with  success.  The  same  method  is 
applicable  to  poultry  breeding.  We  will 
start  with  a  hen  that  lays  120  eggs. 
Some  of  her  chicks  will  lay  150  per  year. 
From  these  we  will  pick  out  layers, 
and  so  on  until  200  or  better  are  the 
result.  At  the  same  time  it  is  just  as 
essential  to  breed  out  males  from  pro- 
lific layers  as  it  is  the  females.  If  we 
look  after  the  breeding  of  the  females 
only  we  will  produce  on  the  male  side 
blood  which  is  lacking  in  proficiency 
and  thus  check  every  attempt  in  pro- 
gress. It  is  just  as  essential  that  the 
male  should  be  from  a  hen  which  laid 
175  eggs  and  from  a  male  that  was  bred 
from  a  hen  that  laid  175  eggs. — Poultry 
Herald. 

The  above  is  sound,  sensible,  prac- 
tical logic,  not  a  theoretical  idea,  but  a 
fact.  The  breeding  of  poultry  in  the 
eager  scramble  for  dollars  and  cents, 
causes  too  many  to  ignore  these  true 
rules  of  evolutive  progress.  The  real 
stumbling  block  in  poultry  raising  on 
the  farm  is  the  failure  to  observe  the 
practical  methods  of  improvement  by 
selection.  The  oft-repeated  suggestion 
or  warning  that  new  blood  is  necessary 
every  year  in  the  poultry  yard  needs 
qualifying.  Such  may  be  the  case  and 
it  may  not.  Where  the  usual  farm 
methods  are  followed — that  of  dispos- 
ing continually  of  the  best  specimens 
as  soon  as  they  attain  a  marketable 
size — new  blood  will  be  annually 
needed.  If  an  exchange  of  male  birds 
is  -made  with  another  farmer,  who 
is  following  the  same  undesirable 
methods,  what  is  accomplished?  Noth- 
ing. Such  exchanges  result  in  no  im- 
provement for  it  is  but  a  continuation 
of  the  Inbreeding  of  weaklings,  result- 
ing in  a  further  running  down  of  poor 
stock. 

An  intelligent  poultryman  will  sell 
his  "weaklings"  and  invariably  retain 
the  choice  ones  of  each  brood.  If  he 
has  a  cockerel  that  grows  away  from 
the  others  in  a  brood  and  possesses  in 
a  marked  degree  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristics of  his  breed,  which  is  gener- 
ally the  case  with  the  strong,  thrifty 
growers  of  a  brood,  the  bird  is  marked 
as  desirable  to  be  kept,  probably  for 
breeding.  The  same  selection  is  ob- 
served with  the  pullets.  It  can  be 
readily  understood  that  such  a  method 
means  the  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  and 
naturally  a  marked  increase  in  early 
maturity,  size  and  thrift  of  the  flock. 
There  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
time  at  which  pullets  of  the  same 
brood  begin  to  lay.  If  there  are  one 
or  more  in  a  brood  that  will  commence 
to  lay  a  few  weeks  before  the  others,  it 
presents  another  opportunity  to  further 
observe  intelligent  selection,  and  with 
an  idea  of  developing  a  better  laying 
■strain.  If  one  has  a  lot  of  pullets  of 
the  same  age  and  some  will  lay  a  dozen 
or  less  eggs,  and  then  become  broody, 
while  there  are  others  that  continue 
■egg-laying  right  along  for  weeks,  is  it 
not  wise  to  endeavor  to  secure  chicks 
from  the  best  layers,  to  perpetuate  this 
;good  trait?  Is  not  this  another  lesson 
how  to  improve  the  value  of  a  flock? 
No  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
successful  or  paying  poultry-raising  re- 
sults from  intelligent  breeding  fowls. 

The  old  assertion  that  pure-bred 
fowls  are  not  as  healthy  as  scrubs  has 
no  foundation.  The  fact  and  object 
lessons  of  the  winter  poultry  shows 
-afford  all  the  evidence  necessary  to 
prove  it.  Could  the  magnificent  speci- 
mens exhibited  be  reared  from  flocks  of 
weaklings?  Are  they  not  the  pictures 
of  the  very  ideal  of  vigor,  strength  and 
health?  Can  any  farmer's  flock  pro- 
duce cockerels  or  pullets  from  their 
mongrels  that  equal  in  weight,  vigor  or 
health  any  of  the  pure  breeds  seen  at 
the  poultry  shows?  The  fancier  must 
have  thrifty,  healthy,  vigorous  fowls  to 
compete  with  the  many  specimens. 
That  he  Is  able  to  breed  such  and  re- 
tain the  distinctive  plumage  require- 


ments in  a  most  attractable  degree  of 
perfection  is  all  the  more  to  his  credit. 
Such  results  show  he  has  not  only  ob- 
served intelligence  in  selecting  and 
mating,  but  that  he  has  observed  other 
requirements  and  necessary  points, 
such  as  food,  care  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions. The  improved  size  of  the  car- 
cass, the  uniformity  of  shape  and  the 
increased  size  of  eggs  have  all  been 
brought  about  by  poultry  fanciers,  who 
have  aimed  to  accomplish  these  very 
utility  improvements  —  results  that 
have  been  accomplished  are  no  hap- 
hazard chance  proceedings.  The  farmer 
has  greater  facilities  for  advancing 
these  things  than  the  average  poultry- 
man,  if  he  will  only  grasp  the  appor- 
tunity  and  natural  resources  at  his 
command.  No  other  product  of  the 
farm  is  an  every  month  cash  product 
like  poultry.  Taking  a  lot  of  pure 
bred  fowls  and  giving  them  the  usual 
treatment  afforded  scrubs  will  yield 
only  scrub  results,  yet,  strange  as  the 
fact  may  seem,  there  are  farmers  who 
do  not  believe  in  pure-bred  poultry  be- 
cause they  do  not  better  understand 
the  same  circumstances  than  their 
mongrels. — Geo.  O.  Brown,  in  Baltimore 
Weekly  Sun. 


AIR=SLAKED  LIME  AND  ROUP. 

Late  in  the  fall  the  poultryman 
begins  to  have  trouble  with  roup  and 
other  ailments  which  are  due  to  rains 
and  dampness,  and  if  roup  breaks  out 
in  a  flock  before  winter  the  probability 
is  that  it  will  not  disappear  before  next 
summer,  and  one-half  the  fowls  will  be 
swept  away,  as  it  is  contagious.  The 
great  difficulty  of  handling  and  doctor- 
ing the  fowls  makes  any  attempt  at 
curing  them  very  expensive.  There  is 
one  substance  which  has  been  found  by 
experiment  to  destroy  the  germs  of 
roup— which  is  air-slaked  lime.  The  ad- 
vantagesof  itsuseis  that  it  is  cheap  and 
can  be  easily  applied  without  handling 
the  birds.  To  prepare  it  let  the  stone- 
lime  slake  in  the  air,  and  when  it  is  in 
a  fine  condition  add  a  pint  of  crude  car- 
bolic acid  to  a  bushel  of  the  fine  lime, 
being  careful  to  intimately  mix  the 
two  substances.  Crude  carbolic  acid 
can  be  purchased  at  a  cost  of  about 
fifty  cents  a  gallon,  and  is  equally  as 
good  as  the  refined  article  for  the  pur- 
pose. Twice  a  week  scatter  the  air- 
slaked  lime  and  carbolic  acid,  aftet 
mixing,  over  the  walls,  floors,  under 
the  roosts,  in  the  nests,  and  over  the 
yards.  First  scatter  it  over  the  yards; 
spade  or  plow  them,  and  then  broad- 
cast it  over  the  surface  again.  If  a 
case  of  roup  appears,  then  at  once  re- 
move the  fowl  and  give  that  yard  a 
double  quantity  of  the  mixture  of  acid 
and  lime.  The  object  should  be  to  de- 
stroy the  germs  of  the  disease.  In 
winter  use  wooden  troughs,  and  clean 
them  every  day,  as  disease  is  usually 
established  through  the  drinking  water. 
Have  a  hospital,  which  should  be  kept 
clean  and  disinfected  in  the  same  man- 
ner. A  pinch  of  chlorate  of  potash 
should  be  sprinkled  down  the  throat  of 
the  sick  fowl  twice  a  day,  and  if  it 
does  not  get  well  in  less  than  a  week, 
cut  off  its  head  and  burn  or  bury  the 
body.  Hoarse  breathing,  lumps  on  the 
face,  foul  odor  and  cough  are  indica- 
tions of  roup,  a  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  usually  being  also  noticed.  The 
lumps  on  the  face,  with  swollen  eyes, 
accompanied  with  a  very  foul  odor  to 
the  breath  of  the  sick  bird,  indicates 
roup  in  a  severe  form.  It  will  be  quite 
a  saving  of  time  and  labor,  as  well  as 
of  birds,  to  use  air-slaked  lime  even 
without  the  aid  of  carbolic  acid,  and 
one  cannot  begin  too  early  in  the 
season. 


COLD  DRAUGHTS  AND  POULTRY. 

Not  only  the  temperature  but  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  must  be 
considered  in  building  a  poultry  house. 
Houses  are  not  always  intended  to  pro- 
tect against  cold,  but  against  drafts. 
What  are  termed  open  houses  will  be 
sufficiently  open  if  the  north  and  east 
sides-  are  made  close,  with  the  south 
and  west  sides  somewhat  open.  There 
are  seasons  of  dampness  in  which  the 
damp  drafts  flow  down  upon  or  over 
the  fowls,  and  when  this  happens  there 


is  liability  of  roup.  It  is  not  true  that 
a  hen  must  be  constantly  ventilated,  or 
would  perish  of  suffocation  if  not  ex- 
posed to  a  current  of  air,  or  that  she 
■u'ants  more  fresh  air  than  a  steer.  We 
do  not  expose  ourselves  or  our  horses 
and  cattle  to  drafts.  True  ,the  turkey 
roosts  on  trees,  but  it  dies  from  roup 
sometimes;  and  the  Shetland  pony  can 
endure  the  blasts  from  the  North  seas, 
but  we  do  not  keep  our  horses  in  that 
manner.  Cheap  houses  may  answer 
just  as  well  as  the  most  expensive.  All 
expensive  draft  holes,  called  "venti- 
lators," have  faults.  It  is  protection 
from  the  wind  that  is  the  most  essen- 
tial. When  the  climate  is  warm  the 
hens  can  pick  up  a  large  portion  of 
their  fooC,  but  in  winter  they  need 
assistance.  The  main  point  is  to  keep 
the  houses  warm,  and  in  building  a 
house  the  walls  should  be  smooth,  or 
built  so  that  in  summer  the  lice  can  be 
fought  and  kept  down.  Warmth  in 
winter  means  more  eggs  and  greater 
profits. 


Don't  Pay  High  Prices 


TO  yOUR  DEALER. 

You  can  buy  the 


Advance  Fence 


direct  from  us  at  wholesale  prices.  It's  a  flrst-clas3 
fence  in  every  way.    Write  for  circulars  and  prices, 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO  140  Old  St..  Peoria.  IU« 


IN  EVERY  TE5T  THE 

Star  Incubator 

hatches  the  largest  per- 
centage of  chicks  — 
strong  chicks,  too. 
That's  why  experienced 
poultrymen  are  dis- 
carding all  others. 

Positive  directions  for 
ventilation.  Requires 
no  moisture. 
Our  $10  Star  Brooder  is  unequalled. 
Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

STAR    INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
I'D  Church  Street,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


Poultry 

to  be  profitable,  must 
lay  well  in  winter  when 
eggs  are  high.  To  in- 
duce winter  laying  you 
should  feed  lil^erally  of 
the  greatest  egg  pro- 
ducer known,  green  cut 
bone — not  dried  bone. 
Webster  &  Hannum 

BONE  CUTTER 

is  the  most  popular 
among  practical  poul- 
trymen. It  runs  with 
half  tlie  power  of  others,  requiring  but  one 
hand  to  operate  and  is  the  only  one  which 
cuts  bone  fine  enough  for  young  chicks.  It 
also  cuts  meat,  gristle  and  vegetables  with- 
out clogging.  This  is  why  it  received  the 
only  award  at  World' s  Fair ,  Chicago. 

Read  what  F.  E.  Dawley,  Director  of 
Farmers'  Institutes  of  New  Yorlt  State, 
says  : 

"  I  would  urge  every  one  who  keeps  fowls  to 
feed  green  bone  if  they  are  after  profit,  and  from 
experience  would  say,  get  a  Webster  &  Hannum 
Cutter  to  do  the  work  with.  I  am  not  at  all  in- 
terested in  the  sale  of  the  Webster  &  Hannum 
Cutter,  and  have  paid  full  price  for  the  one  I  use, 
so  have  no  axe  to  grind." 

Stearns  Clov- 
er Cutters  and 
Grit  Crushers 
are  a  necessity 
10  every  poultry 
yard.  A  scien- 
tific treatise  on 
poultry  feeding,  with  catalogue  of  bone  cutters,  clover 
cutters,  grit  crushers,  etc.,  will  be  mailed  free  to  all 
applying  for  it. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  8,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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HOW  TO  FEED  IN  WINTER. 

The  difficulty  in  winter  is  to  get  what 
is  wanted  for  fowls.  Grain  is  always 
plentiful,  and  can  be  readily  procured, 
but  it  is  generally  convenient  to  feed 
cabbages,  turnips  and  potatoes  at  all 
times.  When  the  root-crops  and  cab- 
bages are  sealed  up  by  the  frost  they 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  farmer, 
unless  he  has  provided  some  other 
method  of  storing  than  covering  with 
earth.  The  poultryman  who  feeds  for 
eggs  must  halt  between  two  difficulties. 
He  must  not  feed  too  much,  yet  he 
must  give  enough  to  enable  the  fowls 
to  produce  eggs.  To  attempt  to  meas- 
ure the  food  and  give  a  certain  quan- 
tity every  day  is  too  methodical  and 
also  wrong.  One  must  first  find  out  by 
a  test  what  should  be  done.  The 
fairest  and  best  mode  of  arriving  at 
the  quantity  of  food  to  give  is  to  make 
a  series  of  experiments  with  the  va- 
rious foods.  For  instance,  to  take  the 
ground  grains  and  give  the  hens  a  full 
meal,  morning  and  evening,  is  a  sure 
road  for  making  them  too  fat,  and  the 
fowls  must  also  be  in  condition  which 
will  induce  them  to  work,  yet  they 
must  not  be  deprived  of  a  sufficiency. 
The  plan  used  by  successful  poultry- 
men  is  to  select  a  certain  number  of 
fowls,  say  twenty,  and  weigh  the 
ground  grain  dry,  using  a  little  more 
than  the  quantity  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
cient, which  may  be  stated,  for  ex- 
ample, as  thirty-two  ounces  (two 
pounds).  This  food  is  moistened  and 
placed  In  a  long  trough.  The  fowls  are 
allowed  to  eat  until  the  last  hen  volun- 
tarily retires.  Then  the  food  in  the 
trough  which  is  uneaten  is  weighed.  If 
it  weighs  eight  ounces,  then  it  will  be 
known  that  twenty-four  ounces  of  food 
were  eaten.  The  poultryman  then 
leaves  twenty-four  ounces  of  food  at 
one  meal.  As  the  uneaten  food  is  damp, 
however,  it  is  better  to  weigh  the  whole 
when  damp,  before  putting  it  in  the 
trough.  Now,  to  avoid  overfeeding,  let 
the  hens  have  one  half  the  next  morn- 
ing (twelve  ounces),  which  will  leave 
them  in  a  condition  desiring  more,  and 
they  will  work  for  seeds  or  grain.  At 
night  give  them  all  the  food  they  will 
eat.  This  plan  means  half  a  meal  in 
the  morning,  nothing  at  noon  and  a  full 
meal  at  night.  If  other  foods  than 
grain  are  given  the  experiments  must 
be  continued.  The  reason  is  that  no 
two  flocks  are  alike.  One  will  eat  more 
or  less  than  the  other,  and  each  poul- 
tryman must  make  his  own  observa- 
tions. It  is  the  only  way  to  find  out 
how  much  to  feed,  and  it  will  give  bet- 
ter results  than  to  allow  food  indis- 
criminately. 


PRESERVING  THE  BREEDS. 

Breeders  are  claimed  to  devote  more 
attention  to  points  than  to  utility,  but 
such  is  not  the  case  with  breeders  who 
understand  breeding.  They  are  com- 
pelled, for  the  preservation  of  their 
stock,  to  breed  for  vigor  and  stamina. 
It  may  be  the  breeder's  opportunity  to 
retain  a  bird  when  he  finds  among  the 
members  of  his  flock  that  is  superior 
one  that  excels  in  the  requirements  of 
the  standard  on  comb,  ear-lobes,  plu- 
mage, tail,  shanks,  etc.,  but  which  may 
be  deficient  in  some  respects,  perhaps 
not  as  strong  and  vigorous  as  some;  but 
the  breeder  will  be  careful  to  endeavor 
to  correct  any  defects  in  the  offspring 
by  mating  the  superior  show-room  bird 
with  the  hardiest  and  healthiest  hens 
and  pullets  he  owns,  provided  they  are 
also  not  deficient  in  standard  require- 
ments. Why  should  not  the  farmer 
also  combine  pleasure  with  business, 
by  endeavoring  to  secure  beauty  as 
well  as  utility?  When  the  breeders  at 
the  shows  insist  upon  perfection  of 
plumage,  and  will  not  allow  any  de- 
formity of  any  kind,  they  must  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  the  breeds.  If  de- 
fects of  plumage  were  allowed  the 
breeds  would  be  represented  by  cross- 
bred fowls,  size  and  weight  being  given 
the  preference;  but  the  final  outcome 
would  be  the  obliteration  of  the-  pure 
breeds  and  the  multiplication  of  new 
ones,  none  of  them  having  any  points 
for  determining  their  true  breeding. 
Standard    requirements    and  breeding 


for  "points"  tend  to  improve  and  pre- 
vent the  extinction  of  breeds.  If  the 
farmer  would  become  interested  in  the 
points  of  the  breeds  he  would  then 
know  when  he  has  pure-bred  fowls, 
and  would  not,  as  some  now  do, 
use  Plymouth  Rocks  which  possess 
feathered  shanks  because  they  were 
bought  for  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  there 
would  be  fewer  mongrels  on  farms.  It 
is  the  "points"  that  have  kept  up  the 
improvement  of  breeds,  as  impurity 
has  been  driven  out,  and  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  manage  the  best  as  to  care  for 
others.  It  is  also  not  at  all  difficult  to 
have  birds  perfect  in  plumage  and  at 
the  same  time  as  hardy  and  as  useful 
as  any;  In  fact,  more  useful  than  non- 
descripts. 


HOW  TO  TEST  EGGS. 

There  are  various  ways  of  testing  the 
freshness  of  eggs  without  breaking  the 
shells.  A  very  useful  little  egg  tester, 
which  is  constructed  on  the  old  princi- 
ple of  holding  an  eg.g  in  front  of  a 
strong  light,  can  now  be  purchased.  If 
the  egg  appears  clear,  it  is  fresh;  if 
opaque,  it  is  stale,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
black  speck  being  discernible  it  is  unfit 
to  use.  Another  test,  which  is  consid- 
ered reliable,  is  to  place  an  egg  in  a 
basin  containing  a  solution  of  salt 
(allow  three  ounces  of  strong  salt  to  a 
pint  of  water).  A  fresh  egg  will  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  the  basin  and  will  re- 
main there;  if  on  being  placed  in  the 
water  the  egg  lies  obliquely,  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  sign  that  it  is  not  quite 
fresh,  and  if  it  floats  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  it  is  bad. 

Fresh  eggs  weigh  more  than  stale 
ones.  The  average  weight  of  an  egg  is 
from  one  and  a-half  to  tvvo  ounces. 
The  shell  forms  rather  more  than  a 
tenth  part  of  the  weight,  the  white  six- 
tenths  and  the  yolk  three-tenths.  The 
weight  of  an  egg  decreases  with  age. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cheapest 
eggs  are  not  always  the  most  economi- 
cal. A  new-laid  egg  requires  half  a 
minute  longer  to  cook  than  one  which 
is  only  "fresh."  New  laid  eggs  are 
very  difficult  to  poach  neatly,  even  in 
water  to  which  both  salt  and  a  spoonful 
of  vinegar  have  been  added,  owing  to 
the  milkiness  of  the  white.  It  is,  there- 
fore, advisable  that  they  should  be  24 
hours  old  if  they  are  to  be  cooked  in 
the  above  manner. 

It  is  not  every  cook  who  can  boil  an 
egg  to  perfection.  As  a  rule,  the  rapid 
boiling  for  3%  minutes.,  to  which  a  new- 
laid  egg  is  subjected,  does  not  cook  the 
white  and  yolk  evenly.  The  following 
method  is  recommended  by  several  au- 
thorities on  the  subject:  Put  some 
water  into  a  saucepan  and  place  the 
latter  over  a  clear  fire.  When  the 
water  boils  rapidly,  put  in  some  new- 
laid  eggs.  Cover  the  pan  and  let  them 
cook  for  ten  seconds,  then  draw  the 
pan  to  the  side  of  the  stove  and  leave 
them  until  eight  minutes,  counting  from 
the  time  the  eggs  were  put  in.  have  ex- 
pired, and  serve  them  at  once. — Farm- 
er's Review. 


LAYING  IN  NOVEMBER. 

Every  hen  on  the  farm  should  now  be 
ready  for  laying.  If  any  of  them  are 
beginning  to  molt,  or  have  not  quite 
gotten  over  that  process,  they  should 
be  sent  to  market,  as  they  will  not  lay 
during  the  whole  winter,  and  it  does 
not  pay  to  give  them  the  room  that 
should  be  provided  for  the  laying  hens. 
It  is  an  old  and  oftrepeated  rule  that 
if  a  hen  does  not  begin  to  lay  before 
cold  weather  sets  in  she  will  not  begin 
until  spring  weather,  and  the  rule  has 
been  confirmed.  It  is  the  great  armies 
of  non-laying  hens  that  take  away  the 
profits  of  the  flocks.  They  are  retained 
because  of  their  appearance,  and  give 
promise  of  soon  beginning  to  lay,  but 
it  is  delusive,  as  they  simply  postpone 
their  work  until  spring.  In  their  be- 
half it  may  be  slated,  however,  that 
they  begin  early  in  the  spring  and  do 
good  service  after  they  commence;  but 
the  point  is,  can  the  farmer  afford  to 
support  them  in  idleness  three  months 
in  order  to  have  them  do  the  most  of 
their  work  at  a  time  when  eggs  are 
lower  and  the  profits  smaller? 


HOW  MANY  FOWLS  IN  A  HOUSE. 

In  making  preparations  for  the  win- 
ter quarters  of  the  fowls  do  not  com- 
mit the  error  of  crowding  thirty  into  a 
room  only  large  enough  for  twenty. 
One  of  the  causes  of  disease  is  that  of 
crowding  the  fowls  and  then  attempt- 
ing to  overcome  the  evil  by  ventila- 
tion. When  there  are  too  many  hens 
together  the  heat  of  their  bodies  causes 
ascending  currents  of  air,  and  as  the 
warm  air  rises  the  cold  air  comes  in.  If 
there  is  a  top  ventilator  the  warn-i  air 
will  pass  out  at  the  upper  portion  of 
the  ventilator,  while  a  current  of  cold 
air  will  also  come  in  at  the  lower  por- 
tion, which  passes  over  the  heads  of 
the  fowls,  and  causes  the  well-known 
cases  of  swelled  head  and  eyes,  or  leads 
to  roup.  No  poultry  house  will  require 
a  ventilator  if  the  hens  are  not 
crowded.  A  dozen  hens  in  a  hou.se  ten 
by  ten  feet  are  sufficient,  and  any  ex- 
cess over  that  number  will  render  the 
whole  liable  to  disease. 


S.  C.  B.  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale.  GoocJ 
stuck  iW.  W.  Kiilpanti  (ioodspeed  .strains). $1  each. 
H.     M.    Meyer,    l<hanesville.  Berks   ("<i..  Pa. 


ur  ^ 

■vmen. 


)H.¥7?A    O      Grit  iVI  ill  K^r  Poultrj  

-i^'  De-isy  'ione  Cutter.  Powc'  WiUs 
('ircul.'ir  unr!  Te.^limuiiirils  1- T'-h- 


E.R.  CIBBS,  BREEDER  and 

dealer  in    Ferrets.   Guinea  Pijjrs. 
I  I><jp-ea  red    Himalayas.  Beliiian 
Hares.  Angora  and  ('onimon  Rab- 
bits.-Send  stamp  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 


Incubator  and  Brooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP.  The 
Oakes  Adj ustable  Thermometer. 

'  Urass  lioilers  and  Tanks.  Thermosta- 
►  tic  Bars  and  Regulators  ol  all  kinds 
a  s|ie(.-ialty.     t'atalotriie  free.  .\ddrcss 
L.  R.  OAKES,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


loultry  SuDDlies 


P( 
inprrt'atest  variety  and  any  quantity.  ^^  e  hand- 
le t-verythin;^that  tends  to  make  the  poultry 
business  pleasant  and  jirofltable.  lione  fnt- 
ternt,  InciibatorH*  CrushedOyster  Shcllt*,  Grit,  Mcnt 
MoalA,  Iteef  t^criipt  Kuiie.  l^rlnkln^;  Fount alnr^. 
Poultry  >  ettlnK«  Coiiditlon  Powder,  etc. 
PUT  PI  ni/Cn  UIV  ready  for  use— the  great  winter 
UUI  uLUVtn  nfif  greenfood.  81.75  per  IC)  lb.  sack. 
Seii«i  for  illustrated  c-atalotrue  FREE  to  all  inquirers. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO..  20  El licott  Street,  3uffal0:  N.  Y. 


A  Great  Mistake 

it  w  ituUi  he  tij  i'Uiclia!-f  an  incu- 
bator or  Brooder  withn.it  tir^t 
getting:  a  copy  of  our  H8-page 
catalogue.  It  costs  tic.  but  is 
worth  a  dollar  to  yon  for  the 
\  'Jpoultry  information  it  contains, 
Zrt'*  say  nothing  of  the  i»ointersit 
gives  you.     Sei:d  f<;ir  it  at  once. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO..  Box    4l,  Des  Moines,  la. 


ORROCCO  POULTRY  FARM 

South    Natick    and   Mount  Blue,  iVIass. 

Devoted  exclusively  lo  Barred  I'lyuiouth  Kncks 
(UiTOcco  Brown  Egg  Strnink  Persons  interested  in 
niisiog  poultry  for  protlt.  cither  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial means,  and  who  are  unable  lo  visit  us.  can  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  tor  our  Twenty-seventh  Annual  11- 

ustrateri  H(J  pa^e  circular,  and  obtain  more  practical 

iilormation  than  is  »dten  found  in 

DOLLAR  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  TWOCTS. 

W.  H.  RUDD  &  SON,  40  North  St.,  Boston. 

l  ustals  nui  not  iL-eil.  -N  u eii  culars.serit  w  itliout  »taiii|>. 


Poultry  Do  Have 

These  ilisaises:.  Tin-  llrst  is  ivliiif  c! i| .111  hi  ri.i  ii  to 
M  ■  ■  M  liuni.iii  lu  iii;:^,  null  iKi^t  h  allied  to  that 
ROUP.  <liMVL»i'.   .-,„„i,l.,„,«  :,<;■.  ML.iziiii.'  like  a 

'  i-iilil;  sliuiil  uatiriMi.'  Ill   thi-  c.vis;  run- 
CAI^^Lil,      nin;rrit  tlii-  uuvtrjls.  ililliuninatioil 

Eheuma'.i:m.  'i""-". <";ii<i'i;. swollen  hoaii  and 

*^  '  iTuptiiiMs  on  liind  and  ini'i-.   .\  brfi-der 

LEa        of  lliilitiii;:   uiiiiic  fowl  whii  li  from 
Ihi-ir  li.ibils,  aru  more  li.il.l.-to  roup  than 
~EAi.-^E.).i.  Lih.T-^.   iriv.s  lis  1.  THI-:AT.>!fc\T, 
uhicli  hi- says  id  a   Posi(i^  *'l\■  ^iiirr  <  'urp  for  Ihs 


JOHNSON'S 

Anodyne  Lininnent 

Spa  e  lierc  will  not  pcniut  givin?:  his  full  directions  to^ 
V..:  ,  end  to  us  for  lul!  |)artii  idars,  by  mall, /rec.  It 
fileo  cures  nil  Bowel  ('oni|>Iaints,  Leg  Weakness  ancj 
Rheumatic  l^mene.ts  like  (nagic.  Sol*",  everywhere, 
Frice.  3.JC..  (I  bottle.*!.  $'2.0f).  Kxpres-i  paid  Pamphlet  free, 
1  S.  JOHXS/^N  &  (Xi.,2Z  Custom  Hou;-  St..  Boston,  Mas*4 
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HATCHING  EARLV  BROILERS. 

Broilers  hatched  in  Xovember  -n-ill 
furnish  the  early  supply'  of  1898.  There 
is  a  demand  which  usually  beg-ins  in 
January,  but  it  is  not  large,  though 
good  prices  are  obtained.  The  prices 
quoted  by  wholesale  houses  are  not 
representative  of  the  sums  obtained  by 
dealers.  Frequently  the  price  of  a 
dozen  broilers  will  be  $12,  but  the  prices 
quoted  will  not  be  over  $4.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  demand  so  early  in 
the  season  is  not  steady,  but  there  is 
always  a  ready  sale  for  broilers  that 
are  not  over  one  and  one-fourth 
pounds'  weight  until  April,  when  the 
weight  should  be  one  and  one-half 
pounds.  Hatching  may  begin  at  any 
time  now,  and  if  the  advice  heretofore 
given  to  practise  before  the  fall  arrives 
has  been  heeded,  much  time  will  have- 
been  saved,  for  no  inexperienced 
operator  should  expect  much  with  his 
first  attempt,  as  there  are  so  many  little 
details  to  observe;  but  artificial  incuba- 
tion is  not  nearly  as  difficult  as 
formerly,  owing  to  the  great  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  in- 
cubators. If  chicks  are  hatched  from 
now  on  the  most  essential  requisite  is 
warmth.  To  allow  a  chick  to  become 
chilled  during  cold  weather  means 
death,  and  it  will  not  pay  to  attempt  to 
hatch  and  raise  them  unless  you  are 
prepared  in  advance.  During  some 
months  the  work  is  easy,  but  to  raise 
them  in  winter  needs  care  and  atten- 
tion. There  is  more  profit  in  selling 
young  stock  than  in  old,  as  the  cost  of 
food  is  less,  and  the  length  of  time, 
when  attention  must  be  given,  is 
shorter.  It  may  be  claimed  that  young 
chicks  are  more  difficult  to  raise,  and 
that  there  is  a  smaller  loss  among 
adults,  but  as  the  adult  must  first  pass 
through  all  the  stages  of  chickenhood, 
with  its  attendant  drawbacks,  any- 
thing that  may  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
one  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
other.  That  the  farmer  who  hatches 
early  chicks  for  market,  and  has  them 
ready  to  sell,  will  not  regret  it  will  be 
made  manifest,  as  prices  may  range 
anywhere  from  twenty  to  forty  cents  a 
pound  if  the  chicks  are  fat.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  fatten  growing  chicks,  however, 
but  they  can  be  made  as  fat  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  them.  The  food  usually 
given  when  they  are  large  enough  to 
sell  is  cornmeal,  moistened  with  milk, 
morning  and  night,  as  much  as  they 
can  eat,  adding  four  ounces  of  crude 
melted  tallow  to  every  pound  of  corn- 
meal.  Begin  this  food  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  before  selling  them.  At  noon 
give  finely  chopped  green  food,  bone- 
meal,  or  any  variety  that  they  will  eat. 
Never  leave  food  before  them,  or  give 
too  much  at  one  time,  as  fermented 
food  may  induce  bowel  disease  and 
cause  loss  in  weight. 


POULTRY  AS  A  SPECIAL  INDUSTRY. 

It  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  poultry 
industry  that  while  panics  and  finan- 
cial depressions  have  occurred  several 
times  in  the  history  of  this  country  the 
markets  have  always  accepted  the  sup- 
ply of  poultry  and  eggs  offered,  and  at 
better  prices  than  those  derived  for 
many  articles  in  other  lines.  The  great 
drawback  with  poultry  and  egg  produc- 
tion is  that  farmers  do  not  produce 
enough,  for  although  millions  of  dozens 
of  eggs  come  east  from  the  "West,  yet 
eggs  seem  to  find  new  customers  every 
year,  something  required  in  the  arts  in- 
creasing the  demand,  and  it  is  the  fact 
not  generally  known  that  the  eggs  used 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  albumen 
is  enormous,  the  manufacturers  com- 
peting with  the  consumers  who  use 
them  for  food.  It  has  frequently  been 
made  manifest  that  when  the  produc- 
tion of  an  article  is  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand for  one  or  two  years  the  low 
prices  serve  as  inducements  to  stim- 
ulate investments  in  some  direction  in 
which  eggs  perform  a  prominent  part 
(perhaps  some  invention),  and  the  de- 
mand soon  keeps  pace  with  the  supply. 
At  present  this  country  imports  eggs, 
which  is  a  sure  indication  that  farmers 
are  not  taking  advantage  of  the 
markets.    It  seems  almost  Impossible 


to  prevail  upon  farmers  to  make  a 
business  of  poultry,  instead  of  simply 
keeping  but  a  few  hens  which  are  not 
recognized  as  having  prominence  on 
the  farm.  With  the  improvements  now 
gradually  becoming  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  pure  breeds,  and  the  fact 
that  consumers  are  learning  that  qual- 
ity may  be  from  choice  stocks,  prices 
will  advance  and  farmers  be  forced  to 
resort  to  poultry  as  the  source  of  profit, 
because  they  cannot  ignore  the  ad- 
vantages of  fowls  over  larger  stock. 
There  is  a  fair  profit  even  when  prices 
are  low,  and  the  fact  that  eggs  have 
brought  high  prices  at  some  seasons 
makes  it  difficult  for  farmers  to  look 
upon  lower  prices  in  summer  very 
favorably;  yet  eggs  in  summer  really 
cost  the  farmer  nothing  at  all. 


THE  RECORDS  OF  SMALL  FLOCKS. 

All  reports  of  large  records  for  laying 
by  individual  hens  relate  to  small 
flocks,  and  there  must  be  some  reason 
for  this,  which  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand when  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  keeping  of  poultry  in  large  or 
small  flocks  are  considered.  The  small 
flocks  receive  a  greater  variety  of  food, 
including  the  scraps  from  the  table, 
and  the  individual  hens  are  known  to 
every  member  of  the  household.  Should 
one  of  the  hens  droop  it  is  at  once 
noticed,  and  the  increase  or  falling  off 
of  the  daily  returns  of  eggs  is  easily 
apparent  to  some  one  of  the  family,  as 
perhaps  each  hen  has  a  name  and  is  a 
pet.  Should  one  of  the  hens  be  injured, 
or  is  not  in  the  best  of  condition,  she  is 
taken  into  the  house  and  as  carefully 
attended  to  as  though  she  was  a  very 
valuable  creature,  and  the  quarters  are 
ample  and  clean.  All  of  these  details, 
which  are  not  considered  disagreeable, 
may  be  classed  under  the  one  heading 
which  points  to  an  essential  portion  of 
management,  and  which  may  be 
termed  personal  observation.  That  one 
word,  "observation,"  expresses  much, 
as  it  is  important  to  know  every  fowl, 
if  possible,  and  thus  fully  understand 
what  may  be  required  for  one  and  all. 
When  large  numbers  can  be  given  the 
same  care  and  close  observation  that 
is  bestowed  upon  the  small  flock  the 
problem  of  success  with  large  numbers 
will  be  solved,  but  when  several  hun- 
dreds are  kept  there  are  other  condi- 
tions which  do  not  exist  with  small 
flocks.  The  scraps  from  the  table  be- 
come an  insignificant  item  in  the  food, 
the  labor  must  be  done  by  some  one 
who  can  devote  full  time  to  the  fowls, 
the  number  of  sick  fowls  will  be'  larger, 
thus  preventing  careful  attention  un- 
der such  circumstances,  and  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  hens  is  lost  in  the 
whole.  Large  flocks  may  be  divided 
into  smaller  ones,  but  even  then  there 
will  be  a  difference  between  the  num- 
ber of  flocks  and  a  single  flock  of  pets 
which  come  under  the  observation  of 
every  member  of  the  family. 


WORK  THAT  IS  NECESSARY. 

Profit  can  be  obtained  in  any  branch 
of  industry  only  by  close  attention  to 
details  and  the  application  of  labor.  It 
is  impossible  for  women  and  children 
to  properly  manage  a  large  flock  of 
hens  during  severe  weather.  It  is  not 
a  woman's  work,  although  hundreds  of 
farmers  so  regard  poultry  raising,  and 
that  is  where  they  make  a  mistake.  If 
a  man  expects  poultry  to  pay  he  must 
give  the  fowls  a  man's  attention. 
Women  cannot  go  out  and  shovel  snow, 
clean  out  the  poultry  houses,  prepare 
the  food  properly,  and  attend  to  the 
many  details,  as  it  is  taxing  them  to 
perform  a  line  of  work  not  withiii  their 
province.  When  farmers  get  rid  of  the 
supposition  and  custom  that  the  poul- 
try on  the  farm  must  be  cared  for  by 
women  they  will  make  quite  a  stride 
forward,  and  learn  that  the  hens  can 
give  as  large  profits  as  the  cows,  in 
proportion  to  capital  invested  in  them. 
Women  may  be  allowed  to  manage  a 
small  flock  in  spring  and  summer,  but 
in  winter  they  will  find  the  work  too 
severe  and  the  conditions  very  unfavor- 
able. 


THE  COST  OF  AN  EGG 

The  cost  of  an  egg  in  the  Eastern 
States  Is  estimated  at  one  cent,  but 
this  depends  on  the  prices  of  grain.  If 
meat,  milk,  cut  bone,  chopped  clover 
and  cooked  potatoes  are  given,  the  cost 
will  be  less;  not  because  the  meat  can 
be  purchased  at  less  than  the  grain, 
but  because  the  feeding  of  a  variety 
and  a  balanced  ration  will  induce  the 
hens  to  lay  more  eggs.  The  greater 
the  number  of  eggs  laid,  the  lower  the 
cost  proportionately,  and  it  Is  possible 
to  produce  eggs  at  a  cost  of  only  half 
a  cent  each. 


THE  IMPROVED 


EVIGTOR 

CUBATOR 

_  Hatchfs  Chickens   Iv    .=  t»aim 
_  "  Absolately  yelf-roKu'si  rir  jr.. 
Tho  simplPF*-,   raost   r  lfaMp,. 
f  and  chesppsrt  tirst-clrs^  HTcr.f  r* 
~— '  in  t  ho  inrrket.    Circulars  f  rsp. 
GEO.  EKTKI,  CO..  Oiiino^  .  III. 


Qnicklr  secared.  OTO  FEE  DUE  WHEN  PATENT 
OBTAINED.  Send  model,  Bketch  or  phot  ),  ^ith 
description  for  free  report  as  to  patentabilitv.  43-PA&E 
HAND-BOOK  FEEE.  Contains  references  and  full 
in;  rm-ti  n.  WEITE  FOE  COPT  OF  OUR  SPECIAL 
OFFEE.  It  is  the  most  liberal  proposition  ever  made  by 
a  patent  attornev,  and  EVERY  INVENTOR  SHOULD 
EEAD  IT  before   applying    for  patent.    Address : 


PATENT  LA-VYERS, 

LeDpoitBidg.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


A  Record 

to  be  of  value  must  be 
backed  by  continued 
worthy  deeds.  The 

Prairie  State 
incubators 
and  Brooders 

\  have    increased  their 
irst  premiums  to  200  in 
I  competition    with  the 
Ibest.    Send  for  1S9S  cat- 
'vAalogue,  giving  '  "  ^' 
'  scription. 
 ,  colored  plates. 

1—  -ji^  Mfe  warrant  every 'r 
r.v-^A  machine.  ^ 
-i  Praire Statelncb'toi  Co 

Homer  Cil\\  Pa. 


It  will  kei-p  Tour  1  .  J  V  strong:  ani!  healchT.  fi 
BTiii  luake  youiiir  pulicis  ia.y  early.  Woith  it^.  w»rii;iiS 
in  jrold  tor  monltiag'  ben-,  and  prevrnt?  all  di^e^lses.  \\ 
ir--  ab-'^i'lute'y  pu' e.  iii^^hl/  coi.cenliatrd.  In  qiJantity 
cost^j  only  a  tenth  of  a  cen^  a  daj".   Iso  oihcr  kind  liki.'  it. 


^  LIKE 
CONDITION  POWDER 

Therr'foi  e.  no  niaut;r  what  kind  of  food  you  use,  mis 
with  i!  daily  >hei  idan'.'^  Powder.  Otherwise,  your  pixl  t 
this  fail  and  winter  -<k\SX  be  lost  when  the  prit-e  for  ei-gS 
is  very  lugh..  Jt  assures  perfect  a.<sin illation  of  the  food 
elements  needed  to  produce  healtli  and  fonn  egrjrs.  Ift 
is  sold  by  di-uggists,  g-i  ocers,  fetd  dealeis  or  by  uiaiii 

BI  you  ean't  get  it  send  to  ns.  Ai-li  firs.1 

Dne  pack.  25  cts.  five  SI.  Lai^e  2-lb.  c;in  Sl  -'-K  Six  i  aiif 
£xp.  paid.  S-x  Sami  ie  of  Best  Poultry  Papkr  sent  f  •  e. 
L  S.JUliXSON  &  C0..23-Cu£tom  Houss  St..Boston^ila** 
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POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 

There  are  very  few  farmers  who 
realize  how  much  money  they  get  from 
the  poultry  that  are  produced  on  the 
ffarm.  If  they  study  the  matter  up  they 
■will'  find  that  the  hens  in  the  barn- 
yard pay  more  for  the  food  they  con- 
sume than  almost  anj-thing  else,  in 
iact,  except  the  indispensable  horse, 
^vhose  value  is  hard  to  compute,  being 
so  much  depended  upon.  The  farmer 
■can  keep  a  hen  for  less  than  50  cents 
a  year.  This  has  been  proved  time  and 
again.  It  is  a  poor  sort  of  a  hen  that 
vill  not  produce  ten  dozen  eggs  a  year. 
The  average  price  is  about  ten  cents  a 
dozen.  Allowing  the  cost  of  keeping  is 
50  cents  and  that  eggs  average  but  ten 
cents  a  dozen  the  year  through,  it  will 
toe  seen  the  income  is  100  per  cent,  on 
the  investment  of  keep.  If  he  keeps  his 
j;oultry  as  he  should,  the  average  price 
Avill  be  nearer  twenty  cents  a  dozen 
than  ten  cents,  for  he  will  get  eggs  in 
the  winter  when  prices  are  high.  With 
all  the  increase  in  the  products  of  the 
.poultry  yards  of  the  country  there  has 
never  been  a  year  that  we  did  not  im- 
port eggs,  and  this  importation  has  not 
iallen  -off,  except  as  the  tariff  affected 
it,  and  the  tariff  of  five  cents  did  not 
cut  off  importation  entirely.  The  United 
States  is  fast  becoming  a  nation  of 
poultry  and  egg  eaters,  because  the 
wholesomeness  of  poultry  and  relative 
cheapness  of  eggs  as  compared  with 
.■'neats  are  becoming  better  understood 
.ull  the  time,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
demand  for  poultry  and  eggs  grows 
nearly  as  fast  as  the  supply  is  in- 
creased and  the  average  rises  slowly 
year  by  year.  No  one  need  hesitate 
about  going  into  the  business  of  raising 
■poultry  from  any  fear  that  there  will 
be  an  over  supply.  A  low  price  always 
meets  an  increased  demand,  and  this 
fosters  an  appetite  for  eggs  and  poul- 
try, which  is  satisfied  when  eggs  go  up 
•again,  and  the  business  keeps  on  grow- 
ing. It  will  keep  on  indefinitely,  for 
poultry  can  and  will  be  kept  with  good 
profit  when  the  country  is  much  more 
thickly  populated  than  it  is  at  present. 
—Poultry  Tribune. 


SQUABS  FOR  MARKET. 

At  this  season  squabs  are  very  high 
•■and  frequently  bring  fifty  cents  each  at 
•retail.  The  wholesale  price  ranges  from 
'42.50  to  a  dozen.  A  pair  of  pigeons 
will  produce  from  six  to  ten  pairs  of 
•squabs  a  -■ar.  They  are  not  profitable 
if  permi'*.  '  to  fly  at  large,  as  boys, 
Tiawks  a)  •->  l^er  enemies  destroy  them, 
hvt  can  hf  made  to  pay  if  kept  in  a 
suitable  building  with  a  wire-covered 
yard.  A  house  eight  by  twelve  feet,  and 
a  yard  one  hundred  feet  long,  twenty 
feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  high,  will 
serve  for  twenty  pairs.  The  food  should 
be  wheat,  bread,  cracked  corn,  fresh 
meat  (chopped),  seed  of  any  kind,  finely 
chopped  grass  and  clover,  ground  bone, 
etc.  A  box  of  ground  meat,  one  of 
ground  bone  and  one  of  pulverized 
charcoal  should  be  kept  conveniently 
for  them,  with  fresh  water  at  all  times. 
'Put  high  and  low  roosts  across  the 
yards,  and  hang  a  salt  codfish  for  them 
to  pick  at  will.  A  point  in  keeping 
T'igeons  is  that  the  sexes  must  be  equal, 
as  an  extra  male  will  break  up  the 
matings.  Only  an  expert  can  tell  the 
cocks  from  the  hens  when  the  birds  are 
quiet.  They  must  be  kept  clean  and 
■free  from  lice. 


BONE  FOR  CHICKS. 

Green  bone  (freshly  cut  and  very 
fine)  may  be  fed  to  young  chicks  at  all 
ages  and  stages  of  growth,  but  not  too 

'liberally.  It  serves  as  grit  and  is  di- 
gestible, which  is  not  the  case  with 

■flint  and  other  grit.    If  too  much  is 

•given  at  a  meal  the  chick  will  be  over- 
taxed and  bowel  disease  will  result. 
Abuot  a  tablespoonful  of  the  bone  to 
twenty-five  chicks  once  a  day  is  suffi- 
cient for  them  when  a  week  old,  the 
quantity  to  be  gradually  increased  as 
the  chicks  grow.  One  point  to  observe 
is  that  all  of  the  green  bone  must  be 

•^•aten  so  as  not  to  allow  even  the 
smallest  portion  to  remain,  or  it  may 

-decompose  and  . prove  injurious. 


Brten's  Poultry  H  and  Catalog 

It'-,  a  hcniity.    Cut^  of  fowls  drawn  from 
life.    I'ric'r  of  fowls  and  egcs.     Also  34 
years  in  the  poultry  vard.    Catalog  and 
IJuyer-s  Guide  all  for  10c    J.  R.  BRABAZON,Sr. 
Finest  on  cartli.       Glenviow  Karni,  Delavan,  Wis. 


O  1 1  T"  Clover      lbs.,  in.25  200  ibs  t-7.m 

W    I    c.  O.  Shells.  t«n  ifC.'.O   100  Ibs  $1  iM 

M.  C.  Ijrlt,  ton  ?7.00;  IiJO  Ib.f  l.dO  I  Pare  Beef  4  Bone,  UKi  Ibs.  i-i.0.1 

CrMkerCrumlis,  loo  Ibs  »l.iO  |  M  C.  Dust S-jnd,  J^-lon....!ii'i.ni) 

ior  sale  aft*r  Oct.  l,Ulk  L';sbVs, R.J. ply. Rocks,  Whilo  Wyandott<>s 
Peliin  Ducka  in<l  I'it  Games,  Cock'la  ^-2.50;  pair  =?-1.00;  trio  *5.iH>. 
CLEVELAXU  POULTRY  CO.  Plattsburg,  IV, Y. 


3SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE 


j-.:7aTi^,j^„.,-.i[«niii>,i  '•      (lepenas  utj^.a  the  sLir,.    li  yuu  M:irt  ri'..'iii  yo'j  h.^ve  a  bett'-    

"fW  in  the  poultry  busiDHS-s  the  bu.v  Reliable  Incubators  and  Brooders. Ci  .''jo**>?^' 

 ^^^dSia  work  automatically  abd  canmn  tail  ot  good  results.    Our  I'uUL'lKV  BOOK,  •  ■'>.[,  . ...-^  p^''^-'[r 

fev55r^=*gs^4  .In;  tells  ali  about  tbelr,  aud  a  tliousand  other  thiui:.i  yo  i  snould  know  about  poultrv.  W  e  seod^^S 

for  10  cents.    RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  A  BROODER  CO.,  BoxA  IS .  Ouincy.  111? 


HARrNESI  :  SFRAlfi  :  0/  :  LIGHT  ;  BRAHMAS. 


ORDERS  NOW  BOOKED. 


Sto  ■!<  in  .■iriv  quantity  fonlel ivory  ai'lcr  N'oTembor  1st.  Bretl  from  HEftVY  LAYING 
PRIZE-WINMING  STOCK.    Winners  at  New  York  and  aoston  in  1899. 


Hantlsomest  catalOKue  ever  issued  by  ; 
P.jullry  bleeder,  for  leceius. 


HARTNEST  PARK, 
rotjDet  St.,  Framingh^m.  Mass. 


Match  CHICKENS 

WITH  THE 

Woeden  Hen 


i  fertile  esgs  at 


EXCELslof  INCUBATOR 

Simpli',  Perfect,  Self-rei,'nla- 
ting.    Thousaade  in  Buccess- 
fnl  operation.    Guaranteed  to 
batch  a    larger   percentage  of 
less  cost  than  any  other  Hatcher, 


Most  eflRcient  small  inca- 
bator  ever  invented.  Perfect  __ 
in  every  detail.  Just  the  thing  Catalogs  Free,  p 


J  CEO-  H.  STAHL,  Patentee  and  Sole  Manufoctnrer,  1  1  4  tO  1  22  S.  Sixth  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL.  \ 


This  is  the  Bone  Guitet* 

— and  iudeed  the  only  one  which  is  equipped  with  ball 
bearings.  That's  why  it  runs  so  easily.  It  cuts 
on  the  shear  plate  principle.  No  gouging,  crushing  or 
breaking  of  bone  into  pieces  or  dangerous  bone  splinters. 

LoavBS  a  Shaving  of  Bone, 

fine  and  easily  consumed  by  fowl  or  chick.  Easiest  to 
clean  —  cleans  Itself.  Feeds  at  will  of  operator. 
Strong  and  durable.  Large  capacity.  Made  in  various 
sizes  for  hand  and  po'wer.  AVrite  for  our  illustrated 
Catalogue  No.  16,  prices,  etc. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILL, 


CREEN  BONE  CUTTERS 


|Make  a  complete  success  of  the  poultry  industry.  They  take  cheap 
green  lniiics  tiiid  convert  them  into  the  most  valuable  poultry  food. 
Green  Cut  Hone  doubles  the  eggs  produced.  It  is  rich  in  all  the  elements  con- 
taiiit'il  in  e„'gs.    Our  Cutters  run  easy,  cut  fast  and  fine  and  last  for  years. 

^«  Cloven  is  a  strong  durable  machine  that 
"  Gutter  cuts  rapidly  and  easily  all  kinds  of 
hay,  clover,  etc.,  dry  or  green.  The  single  knife  is  easy  to  keep 
in  order.  Xo  dangerto  hands  or  Angers  in  feeding.  One  turn  of 
the  w\.i  ••;  makes  13  cuts— four  times  as  fast  as  others.  Made  with 
or-\viv'  iiitstand.    Price,  j's.  and  .§10. 

,,     ,,r-,nrx^ffiS  Stringing     saves  its  price  in  f.3ed  in  a 
s.fr.^Hi.Kai  ^  Feetl  Tray  shorttime.  Hens  can't  scratch 
eil  .  •  r  ,  ,f  it  i>r  fli''t  iiifo  It  and  can  not  wallow  in  it  or  roost  upon 
A'.L  1!}0N-IN'DESTSUCTIBLE,  LASTS  ALWAYS. 

Slf  ani*e  ifSHo*sf  is  tb^  .sharpest  and  hard- 
^  (Sfj/isfa!  •»S    est  grit  known,  and  is  ab- 

sohitelv  clean,  fre^  from  all  dust,  sand  etc.  It  is  berter  and  cheaper 
than  oy.ster  she!!.  Ovits  and  griiid.uhahardestfo.Dds.  inducirr;  perfect 
digestion.    C'-ish  or  iti=ffl.il<npurs     lilusn-ated  fif--i|'ir'7ie  fr"". 


'MANNS 

ICRANITE 
1  £RY5TAL 

mi 


Poultry  Papers 


»> 


for 


None   Better;    None  as  Good 
Practical  Poultrymen. 

FARM-POULTRY,  semi-monthly,  Price  $1.00 
INTER-STATE  POULTRYMAN,  monthly,  .50 
POULTRY  KEEPER,  "  .50 

A  FEW  HENS,  "  .25 

Von  .Save  ISI.IO  Cold  Cash,  and  Ret  the  Crotiiii  of  rotillry  Ki)<>wledjL;o. 

The  four  papers  one  year,  all  sent  to  one  address,  post-paid,  for 
$1.15.  .Send  all  orders  to  iis.  The  coinhination  cannot  lie  chatii^ed 
or  filled  as  above,  iinlfss  all  ordered  at  one  time. 

FOXTLTR-TJ"  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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POULTRY  FATTENED  BY  THE  FORCING 
METHOD. 

The  fattening'  of  poultry  is  being- 
given  more  and  more  attention,  both  on 
this  continent  and  in  Europe,  with  the 
result  that  the  better  finished  birds  are 
creating  their  own  demand  at  increas- 
ing prices.  A  late  number  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Royal  Society  of  England 
gives  the  methods  and  results  of  feed- 
;  ing  operations  at  Birdsall,  Yorkshire, 
England.  The  writer  of  the  article,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Cathcart,  was  the  poultry-  man- 
a.ger  whose  work  is  described,  so  that 
valuable  details  and  obser\-ations  are 
brought  out.  The  first  work  after  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  establishment  was  to 
clear-  off  the  entire  stock  of  poultry  on 
the  farm,  which  was  found  to  be  in  a 
diseased  condition,  and  many  of  the 
hens  dying  of  old  age.  The  houses  and 
grounds  were  then  disinfected,  and  for 
some  months  no  poultry  were  kept. 
Several  portable  wooden  houses  were 
then  secured,  and  eighteen  pure-bred 
hens  and  two  cocks  were  purchased  to 
provide  eggs  for  setting  the  following 
spring.  Birds  were  secured  from  neigh- 
boring farms  for  fattening,  which  was 
commenced  by  the  forcing  process,  in 
•cages  having  compartments  suitable 
for  four  or  five  birds.  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Game,  and 
other  crosses  were  used.  The  best  re- 
sult was  obtained  from  a  pure  Orping- 
ton, weighing  at  the  comuiencement  Z 
pounds  12  1-2  ounces,  which  in  the  three 
weeks  of  feeding  increased  2  pounds 
1  Z-i  ounces,  or  53  per  cent. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  to 
obtain  fine  quality  it  is  necessary  that 
tne  iowls  should  be  kept  in  the  cages 
for  three  weeks.  Dunng  any  shorter 
period  of  treatment  the  influence  of  the 
soft  food  on  the  fiesh  has  not  sufficient 
time  to  exert  its  full  erfect.  If,  how- 
ever, it  were  purely  a  matter  of  pro- 
ducing flesh  at  a  minimum  cost  per 
pound,  it  would  be  more  economical  to 
keep  the  birds  up  for  a  fortnight  in- 
stead of  three  weeks,  causing  a  saving 
both  in  labor  and  food,  as  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  amount  of  food  that 
will  produce  one  pound  increase  in  a 
lean  animal  is  less  than  tnat  required 
in  the  case  of  a  fat  one,  and  the  tatter 
the  animal  the  greater  the  amount  of 
food  required  to  produce  one  pound  of 
f  increase. 

I  -  The  birds  fattened  in  the  first  trial 
■were  thirty-two.  They  consumed  18S 
pounds  of  meal,  7  3-4  pounds  of  fat,  and 
7  1-4  gallons  of  skim  milk,  the  total 
valued  at  17s.  2d.  After  testing  several 
mixtures  of  the  grain,  the  following 
was  found  to  give  best  satisfaction, 
end  consisted  of  finely  ground  oatmeal, 
barlev  meal,  and  finely  chopped  hay 
containing  only  soft  and  young  grass. 
In  mixing  the  hay  was  first  steamed 
for  about  twelve  hours,  so  that  it  was 
quite  soft  when  mixed  with  the  meal. 
The  sixteen  chickens  fed  on  this  mix- 
ture kept  perfectly  healthy  and  made 
rapid  increase  in  weight.  The  milk, 
and.  in  fact,  all  the  food  was  fed  per- 
fectly sweet  and  fresh,  as  it  was  found 
that  "sour  food  seriously  deranged  the 
systems  of  the  birds.  In  fattening 
chickens  in  this  way.  weight  of  carcass 
is  not  the  only  consideration,  nor  does 
it  in  itself  afford  evidence  of  the  fat- 
tener's  skill,  as  a  large  proportion  of 
the  weight  may  be  internal  fat.  If 
fattening  be  carried  to  excess  in  the 
•early  stages — that  is.  if  more  'nnd  is 
•consumed  by  the  bird  than  it  is  capable 
of  converting  into  fiesh — the  excess  wU] 
tend  towards  the  formation  of  fat. 
Further,  if  the  food  is  defici'"-nt  in 
nitrogen  or  fiesh  forming  material,  ana 
the  proportion  of  carbohydrates  is  ex- 
■cessive,  part,  varying  accordin;.  to  the 
extent  of  the  deficiency,  is  not  cPiy 
waste'd.  but  is  even  acting  in  opposition 
to  the  fattener's  aims.  The  albuminoid 
ration  of  feeding  stuffs  and  their  profit- 
able utilization  for  poultry  is  a  subject 
•of  the  utmost  importance,  and  is  a 
matter  on  which  there  is  room  for  in- 
vestigation on  the  part  of  the  chemist 
and  the  experimenter. 

Referring  to  the  quality  of  tiie 
chickens,  Mr.  Cathcart  says  that,  judg- 
ing from  the  complim.entary  letters  rf^- 
ceived  from  various  customers,  the 
"birds  have  been  much  appreciated.  One 


lady  wrote:  "Some  friends  unexpectedly 
came  to  luncheon,  and  we  all  seven 
lunched  off  one  chicken,  which  was 
more  than  sufficeint  to  satisfy  all.  It 
was  quite  equal  to  two  from  the  poul- 
terers here,  only  of  far  better  quality." 
A  caterer  in  New  York  virote:  "I  en- 
close check  for  til  for  chickens,  which 
I  must  say  are  the  best  I  have  ever 
had.  Please  let  me  have  the  next  ten 
couple  to  be  here  on  the  27th  inst.,  and 
if  j-ou  can  supply  more  please  let  me 
know." 

Speaking  of  establishing  chicken  fat- 
tening establishments  of  this  sort,  Mr. 
Cathcart  says  there  are  a  great  many 
things  to  be  considered,  and  numerous 
obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and  any  pre- 
mature attempt  would  probably  end  in 
failure.  It  is,  however,  he  believes, 
practicable  to.  adopt  the  system  of  fat- 
tening poultry  throughout  the  country, 
and  further,  that  in  time  every  district 
will  contain  a  fattening  establishment 
which  will  abolish  the  hard  scraggy 
fowl  which  at  present  predominates  in 
our  shops. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  svstem 
of  poultry  fattening.  whe-:her  conducted 
in  England  or  Canada,  produces  highly 
satisfactory  results.  The  work  along 
this  line  already  done  in  Canada,  and 
especially  that  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Robertson,  and  al- 
ready reported  in  the  Farmer's  Advo- 
cate, should  leave  no  room  for  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  enthusiastic  poultrymen 
and  poultrj'women  as  to  the  advan- 
tages of  eJ^terstve  fattening-  as  abcjve 
described. — Farmer's  Advocate. 


THANKSGIVING  SALES. 

The  best  time  to  ssnd  poultry  to 
market  is  not  about  the  period  of 
Thanskgiving,  but  just  after  the 
Christmas  week  has  passed.  It  is  prob- 
able that  many  farmers  take  occasion 
to  cull  out  their  inferior  stock,  such  as 
old  roosters,  thus  assisting  to  increase 
the  number  sent,  but  they  simply  give 
them  away  by  so  doing.  Commission 
merchants  complain  that  they  have 
more  difficulty  in  satisfying  shippers 
during  Thanksgiving  week  than  at  any 
time,  as  there  is  a  supposition  that 
anything  will  sell  because  the  demand 
is  great.  The  fact  is  it  is  just  the  time 
when  the  market  is  crowded.  The 
proper  course  is  to  keep  the  poor  stock 
and  feed  heavily  on  grain  until  after 
Christmas,  when  better  prices  can  then 
be  obtained,  and  the  quality  of  the 
poultry  will  also  be  superior. 


FOOD  FOR  FATTENING  CHICKS 

It  is  difficult  to  fatten  a  young  chick, 
because  the  food  goes  to  growth  of 
body  and  warmth,  rather  than  fat. 
Chicks  cannot  be  forced  before  they  are 
about  eight  weeks  old.  Experts  who 
fatten  them  always  select  the  healthy 
and  vigorous  ones.  These  are  fed  four 
times  a  day  on  the  following  mixture: 
Cornmeal,  two  pounds;  sifted  ground 
oats,  two  pounds;  bran,  one  pound, 
middlings,  one-half  pound:  linseed 
meal,  four  ounces;  ground  bone,  four 
ounces,  and  common  salt,  one  table- 
spoonful.  Scald  the  mixture  with  boil- 
ing water  and  add  one  pound  of  crude 
tallow,  stirring  well,  making  the  mix- 
ture stiff  (not  wet),  and  feed  in  clean 
troughs,  giving  as  much,  as  the  chicks 
will  eat,  removing  the  portions  left 
over. 


Moulting  Fowls 

need  hel  p.  Therefore  give  them  our  Banne 


Banner  Moulting  i 
I      Powder  1 

^  Our  immense  illustrated  Catalogue  free,  if  you  ^ 
^  mention  -K-here  you  sa-w  the  adv.  Address  ^ 
«  EXCELSIOR  WIRE  and  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  g 
g  W.  V.  Russ,  Prop.,  28  Vesey  St„  N,  Y.  City.® 


WHITE  WYANDOTTESexclusively.  Egg3 
SI. 50.  J.  H.  Davis,  Caledonia,  Onio, 


I.  X.  L.  Poultry  Yards.  Gol.  Wrans.  Stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.   Cir,  free.       J.  Scholz,  Erie,  Pa. 

WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH  35  YEARS. 

John  Bennett,  Sunman,  (Ripley  Cc.i  Ind. 
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Lbb  bAND. 

^■^■'^^^^.^^'*^es\eyy\\\e.  Pa. ,  Lt.  Brahmas. 
a.  P.  Rocks,  B.  C.  White  Le^homs.  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburgs.       Poultry  supplies  at  low  rates. 

My  1899  breeding  stock  for  sale  at  a  bargain,  con- 
sistmg  of  s.  C.  B.  i*g-s.  B.  P.  R-ks,  and  S.  S.  Hmbg-s. 
Also  young  stock.      A.  L.  CARY,  Lewis,  Ohio. 

BUFFS   ONLY.    Cochin    hens,  Leghorn 

cockerels  and  pullets:  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wvan- 
dotte  cockerels,  si  each.  Eggs  SI  per  15.  Circular 
free.^  J,  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersviile,  vS- 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINEnowseem  to  be  in  the 

lead  as  to  popularity,  being  be»t  for  all  places  and 
purpoies.  liioroughbrea  young  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.     POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg.  Pa. 

PfR^fCTED  INCUBATOR. -200  Eggs 

So.UO.  Installments  or  rented.  'J'be  Perlected 
Regulator  for  any  incubator.  Two  cent  stamp  lor 
circular.  H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass. 

D°"'^i^r,?"i,°'^S  JUST  HATCHED  FROM 
Barred  Ply.  Rocks  and  S.O.  W.  Leghorns, 
BC.  each.  Distance  no  objection.  Sena  tor  cir- 
cular.    JOS.  D.  WILSON,  STO  CKTO  N ,  N  .  J . 

INDIANS  WERE  WINNERS 

at  West  Onester,  Mt.  Gretiic,  Carlisle  and 

Coatesviilu.  Circuitrfree 

 IRA  A.WINEY,  EastSalem,  Pa. 

EIJPFICA  "^'VE   CENTS  O^ 

tv  t^*^  i^lV^  STAMPS  FOR  (00- PACE 

^^'D  BROODERS  TO  J.L. 
CAIVl  PSELt.,  V.  est  Elizabeth.  Pa.  This  ad 
IS  good  for  to.CO  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  AND  BRONZE  TUR- 

keys^  Ducks.  Geose.  White  Guineas.  Indian  Games. 
l.t.  Brahmas.  Barred  and  White  PKmouth  Rocks  W 
V,  yandoties.  Legs,  and  ilinorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Ur.  D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Bo.t  17.  Jamesbuig.  X.  J. 

Golden  and  Silver  Sebrights,  Red  Pvle.  Black 
Rose  Combs.  Bull  Cochins.  Bantams  S  'C  White 
leghorns.  Barred.  White.  Butf  Rocks,  H,  C.  Black 
Minorcas,  Bed  Caps,  Ferrets.  Angora  and  Belgian 
Rabbits.  Cir.  B.  L.  Osborne.  Gieene.  X.  T.  BoxK 


BEES 


160-page  Bee-Book 

FREE  with  the  A.MEurc.^x  Bee 
JorHX-4L  a  year.  Seud  lor 
free  sample  copv. 

GEO.  W.  YORK  &  CO  , 

118  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Keep  Posted 
Every  Week 


The  b  St  fancier--. breeders  and  exhibitors 
of  tine  p<n]trv  Mibscrib-tn  and  advertise 
in  THE  AMERICAN  FANCIES.  It  is  the 
onl.T  pxclu-.ve  WEEKLY  paper  of  Its 
Isiiid  that  gives  allti.e  Report!  and  News 
oftllP^how^.  Cir'Uldrmn  world-wide 
Over  1,000  Big  Pages  a  Year.  Ttte  oulv 
poultr.v  p.iper  baviu-  a  complete  printing 
plant  excU.sivel\-  devote.l  to  it.  It  is 
■joiiducte  I  and  editf  d  by  J.  H.  DREV- 
E.NSTEDT.  Subscription  price  one  do'- 
iar  a  year.  Less  than  two  cents  a  week, 
single  CO  ies  five  cems. 

Special  Offer. 

To  readers  of  The  PorLXRv  Keeper 
who  are  not  now  subscribers  of  The  Amer- 
ican Farcier  we  wij  seud  tUe  latter  one 
year  for 

50  Cents. 

This  offer  is  good  until  I-ecember  1  only 
Address, 

The  American  Fancier, 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  Pa]3er. 


By  Reading 
The  AMERICAN  FANCIER. 


INQUIRIES. 

B.  C.  r.,  Water  Mills,  N.  T.— "Will 
P'r-slaked  lime,  used  freely  in  my 
brooder  house,  injure  the  chicks?" 

No;  it  will  do  no  harm..  Dust  it  freely 
over  every  part. 

R.  M.  H.,  Palisade,  Neb.— "When  my 
fowls  were  young  the  cholera  killed 
some  of  them.  Those  that  recovered 
gi'ow  blind  as  they  grow  older,  and 
their  heads  turn  partly  around." 

Probably  it  was  the  roup  and  not  the 
cholera,  as  the  symptoms  are  those  of 
birds  that  have  had  roup  and  been  ex- 
posed to  colds  and  dampness;  sulphur 
wil!  cause  the  twisted  necks.  Keep 
birds  >-.  a  dry,  warm  place,  and  give 
one  g-ain  of  bromide  potash  daily. 
»   

D.  G.  L.,  Stonewall,  Va. — "Is  stone, 
coal  and  cinder  from  the  stove  good  for 
laying  hens?" 

Of  no  value  except  for  the  hens  to 
pick  over  as  grit. 


E.  W.,  Pittsburg,  Kan.— "My  White 
Leghorn  chicks  are  troubled  with  sore 
eyes.  They  swell,  run,  and  stick  to- 
gether, but  after  they  are  washed  and 
open  they  are  all  right,  but  the  next 
morning  it  is  the  same.  The  chicks  are 
not  sick.  What  is  the  cause  and  what 
is  the  remedy?" 

Keep  them  from  draughts.  It  is 
6imply  cold  due  to  wind.  Anoint  with 
a  few  drops  of  glycerine  once  a  day. 


I.  R.  S.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.— "I.  What 
Is  the  cause  when  chicks  lose  feathers, 
their  heads  get  bald?  2.  How  much 
raw  meat  can  be  fed  to  one  dozen 
chicks  at  one  time,  a  week  old?" 

].  It  is  probably  feather-puUinf.  2. 
About  a  tablespoonful  once  a  week. 


F.  H.  S.,  Pelham,  N.  H.— "I.  Will 
chickens  (young  ones)  eat  canary  seeos, 
ana  is  it  good  tor  them;'  Z.  Please  tell 
the  temperature  for  the  floor  Oi!  the 
brooder." 

1.  It  is  excellent,  feed  it  twice  or 
three  times  a  week.  2.  The  tempera- 
ture should  be  90  degrees  in  the  centre, 
2  1-2  inches  from  the  floor. 


R.  M.,  Sandusky,  O. — "Please  let  me 
know  in  your  next  number  how  to  pre- 
vent my  setter  dog  from  eating  eggs." 

Place  blown  eggs  containing  red  pep- 
per where  he  can  get  them.  It-  i.s  not 
easy  to  cure  such  a  dog. 


J.  L.  S.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.— "I  have 
two  Plymouth  Rock  pullets,  large  fine 
fowls,  laying  good  eggs  every  day. 
They,  however,  do  not  go  to  the  nest, 
but  drop  the  eggs  from  the  top  perch 
of  their  roost.  Can  you  give  the  reason 
for  this?" 

Birds  are  fat  and  overfed.  Change 
the  food.  Give  but  little  grain,  with 
plenty  of  grass  as  a  substitute.  In 
other  words  avoid  fat  or  starchy  food. 


A.  M.  P.,  Carey,  O.— "I  have  some 
"White  Plymouth  Rocks  that  are  hatch- 
ing out  a  little  dark.    Is  thai  coirect?" 

They  sometimes  have  a  dark  cast, 
but  it  is  best  to  have  them  as  white  as 
possiMc.  \'eiy  few  breeders  are  free 
from  sv't  trouble  in  their  flocks. 


T.  S..  Woodbridge,  Can.— "Wl-a'  i-^ 
considered  a  good  hatch  from  thirteen 
•ggs?" 

One  more  than  half — hence  se\en 
Aicks  are  considered  a  good  hatch 
i^m  thirteen  eggs. 


SENDING  EGGS  TO  MARKET. 

An  entirely  unestimated  number  or 
l)eopIe  are  engaged  in  either  a  small  or 
a  large  way,  in  sending  the  egg  product 
of  the  farm  to  market,  and  they  have 
been. for  years.  Poultry  jourrals  filled 
with  every  conceivable  manner  of  poul- 
try literature,  have  been  going  out  and 
into  homes  for  years,  also,  teaching  or 
attempting  to  teach  at  least,  a  few  of 
the  many  important  items  connected 
with  the  poultry  business,  in  whatever 
form  it  may  chance  tO'  be  pursued  by 
any  and  all.  And  yet,  so  simple,  and  yet 
so  important  a  matter  as  the  sending 
of  soiled  eggs  to  market,  or  the  sending 
of  those  invitin.gly  clear,  seems  to  have 
made  but  small  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  many,  and  no  impression 
whatever  upon  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  more. 

«    «  * 

How  many  times  we  have  read  and 
re-read  through  the  columns  of  the 
poultry  press,  that  a  difference  of  three 
or  four  cents  per  dozen  was  paid,  on  an 
average,  between  the  eggs  that  came  to 
m.arltet  in  a  soiled  condition,  and  those 
that  were  presented  in  a  perfectly 
clean  and  attractive  condition.  A  very 
small  proportion  of  eggs  of  uninviting 
appearance  will  consign  the  entire  lot 
to  the  ranks  of  "not  wanted,"  and  they 
will  bring  a  very  insignificant  price. 
They  may  be  perfectly  fresh  and  good. 
But  the  purchaser  has  no  time  to  clean 
them  thoroughly  and  polish  the  shells, 
and  will  not  of  course  attempt  it.  The 
purchaser  at  the  store  counter  will  very 
naturally  choose  the  clean  eggs,  and 
the  largest  eggs,  and  will  even  be  will- 
ing to  pay  more  for  them,  unless  so 
limited  in  cash  to  make  it  necessary 
always  to  choose  the  cheapest  of  every- 
thing. Of  the  largest  eggs,  I  will  speak 
elsewhere  than  right  here,  for  it  is  with 
soiled  eggs  that  w-e  are  dealing  now. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  "paying 
side"  of  egg  handling.  I  want  to  tell 
you  of  a  w^oman  of  whom  I  well  know, 
who  makes  it  a  business  to  furnish 
eggs  in  quantity  for  market  trade,  and 
to  several  private  customers.  I  will  tell 
you  also  how  she  proceeds  to  make  all 
M-e  F'raw-stained  and  soil-stained  eggs 
bri.Pht  as  a  dollar,  and  makes  the  out- 
s-ire appearance  to  correspond  with  the 
contents  of  the  shell.  For  be  it  de- 
cidedly understood,  she  always  knows, 
(there  is  no  guess  work  about  it)  that 
e\'ery  egg  is  fresh  and  good.  But  we 
all  know  that  dozens  upon  dozens  of 
eggs  in  a  season  will  be  brought  fresh 
from  the  nests  looking  anything  but 
inviting  as  an  article  of  food,  because 
of  great  soil  spots  and  streaks  across 
them,  or  because  of  straws  stains  taken 
on  in  straw  nests  upon  rainy  days. 
*    *  * 

The  farm  wife  whose  formula  I  will 
give  you  for  cleaning  soiled  eggs  says, 
that  she  has  tried  everything  she  ever 
heard  of  on  stained  eggs,  but  never 
found  a  process  that  would  avail  until 
she  tried  her  own  way.  And  that  way 
arose  from  a  series  of  experiments  and 
a  great  deal  of  thought  on  the  subject. 
Her  crates  and  baskets  and  packages  of 
eggs  always  bring  more  than  market 
prices,  she  says,  for  she  has  established 
a  reputation  in  whatever  locality  her 
produce  is  offered.  Her  name  and 
guarantee  is  stamped,  that  all  who  -u'ill 
may  read.  She  is  willing  that  other 
farm  wives  shall  know  her  methods  of 
cleaning  egg-shells,  and  even  glad  to 
have  them  know,  and  she  has  asked  me 
to  tell  vou  all  about  it. 

«    *  • 

Every  two  or  three  days  the  eggs  are 
sent  to  market  or  customers;  some- 
times not  riuite  so  often  in  cold  months. 
They  are  first  sorted,  and  the  light 
colored  ones  are  plac  ed  in  "ne  package 
or  lot,  while  the  dark  shelled  ones  are 
placed  in  another  lot.  From  both  lots 
all  soiled  or  stained  eggs  are  taken  out 
and  placed  in  a  dish  of  some  kind,  and 
tepid,  slightly  .salted  water  is  poured 
over  them.  W'th  a  \ery  coarse  fibered, 
cloth,  strictly  all  wool  she  washes  every 
(11  e  of  tnem  thoroughly.  She  says  she 
has  tried  all  kinds  of  brushes  and  other 
thii  ?s  for  washing  the  eggs,  but  that 
nothing  will  do  but  the  flannel  cloth. 
A  piece  of  an  old  woolen  blanket  is  just 


the  thing,  she  says.  The  little  fibers  of 
the  wool  penetrate  the  pores  of  the 
shells,  and  remove  all  the  impurities. 

•  *  • 

But  the  stains  are  not  yet  removed. 
The  shells  have  simply  been  cleansed 
of  the  soil  of  any  and  all  kinds. 

One-fourth  cup  of  salt  is  now  added 
to  one-fourth  cup  of  good  vinegar,  and 
with  this,  and  another  coarse  woolen 
cloth,  each  egg  is  rubbed  very  hard, 
sometimes  an  obstinate  stain  needs  to 
be  rubbed  after  with  a  little  coarse,  dry 
salt-  The  eggs  are  then  put  into  .a 
colander,  and  tepid  water  is  poured 
over  them  to  wash  off  the  salt,  after 
which  they  are  wiped  dry,  and  found  to 
be  "brand-new."  Cream  of  tartar  is 
also  good  to  clean  the  egg  shells  with 
she  tells  me.  But  it  is  too  expensive, 
and  the  salt  and  vinegar  works  eaually 
as  well. 

•  *  * 

"Too  much  work"  you  say?  But,  in- 
deed, we  who  work  for  a  living,  f.nd 
that  all  manner  of  labor  is  simply  hard 
and  painstaking  work.  One  will  make 
very  fair  wages  preparing  soiled,  fresh 
eggs  for  market,  and  to  sell  to  custom- 
ers. It  is  only  now  and  then  that  so- 
much  work  becomes  necessary.  Hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  dozens  of  ,  eggs 
are  handled  by  this  one  progressive, 
energetic  housewife  and  farmwife,  and 
she  makes  good  money  every  year.  She 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a  fancier  of  fine 
fowls.  She  keeps  simply  good  grade 
hens  and  male  birds,  rears  a  great 
number  of  chicks  yearly,  and  keep  over 
all  the  pullets  and  a  great  many  of  the 
hens.  She  studies  the  nature,  wants 
and  needs  of  poultry,  and  she  enjoys 
the  work  and  loves  the  bittdies  she 
works  for  and  with.  She  is  a  very 
busy  housewife,  a  mother,  and  she  at- 
tends to  all  her  own  work.  Moreover, 
this  same  woman  we  are  more  than 
proud  to  tell  you,  is  now  coming  to  be 
known  as  an  inventor.  Her  invention 
is  a  new  nest  eyg,  ana  a  nest  egg  of  so 
desirable  a  make  and  kind  that  we  are 
all  going  to  bless  the  day  that  she  set 
her  busy  fertile  brain  to  work  to  give 
us  something  better  than  a  china  egg 
for  a  nest  egg- 

•  *  « 

I  had  never  any  use  for  a  china  nest 
egg.  Had  you?  They  are  a  cold  miser- 
able sort  of  a  nest  comfoi  t  for  a  biddie 
to  snuggle  down  to  except  in  summer. 
And  I  have  no  eggs  to  spare,  to  be 
broken  by  dropping  down  onto  a  hard 
china  or  glass  egg  in  the  nest.  I  never 
liked  them-.  And  don't  talk  "gourd- 
eggs"  to  me.  My  biddies  are  not  to  be 
caught  with  chaff.  They  may  tolerate 
them  if  obliged  to,  but  they  don't  ap- 
preciate 'em.  Not  a  bit. — Nellie  Hawks, 
in  Poultry  Herald. 


WANTED. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Black,  Pocahonontas,  \y.  Vn., 
wishes  some  one  with  experience  aud  an 
equal  amount  ot  capital  to  go  into  the  poultry 
business  near  that  place. 

Mr.  D.  B.  .Mentzer,  14(3  South  Broad  street, 
Waynesboro,  Pa.,  wants  a  young  man  who 
nndeistaiids  management  of  poaltiy  aud 
operating  iucnbatois  aud  brooders. 

Mr.  Davis  Strong,  box  Sfiti,  Clinton,  Conn.,, 
wants  a  paitner  in  the  poultry  business. 


We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  ad  in  an- 
other column  of  the  t'kveland  I'onltry  Co., 
of  Plattsbni-gli,  N.  Y.,  who  st:ite  that  their 
trade  in  Clover.  Grit  and  Slu^lls  durin?  the 
past  year  shows  an  increase  of  tweiit.v-two 
times  the  amount  of  last  year  s  orders.  Pool- 
tryinen  evidently  appreciate  good  goods.  The 
best  are  the  cheaoest. 


Publisher's  Department. 

We  mark  this  notice  to  call  yonr  attAotioD- 
to  the  value  of  Ti( I'.  Puiri.iKv  Kkkvbii  u  it 
mef  in  n  to  reacli  llie  peoph-.  .S'oiue  lli<it  it 
does  not  KO  over  their  boaiis  ImU  "waits  •od 
talks"  with  till  ni.  Vonr  adverli-Semeiit  will 
not  be  burittdoiit  of  siijlit. 

This  paniKrapb  marked  mrKiui  lhat  we  ba*» 
sent  you  this  lojiv '>f  Til  K  I'ofLTHV  KEEPnt 
for  examination,  »iitl  to  show  lo  others  inter 
ested  in  poultry,  as  «t-  !•)  not  ih;iik  •ny  ponV 
try  raiser  can  afford  »  bo  'v'tbi'Ul  Thk  Pciri. 
TRV  KKKPEHaiid  'he  "  lUustrMci  'Jiiartcrly.' 
Uem\  all  about  it  in  this  c  H.y  auil  let  us  hear 
from  vou. 
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THE  ELLWOOO  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCES 

have  had  a  reinarkable  season  of  prosperity 
so  far  the  present  year  sales  of  all  the  various 
styles  being  much  more  than  double  any  pre- 
vious record. 

That  the  vroven  wire  fence  has  come  to 
stay  and  must  inevitably  supersede  all  other 
forms  of  fencing  in  the  near  future  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  A  properly  cofistructed 
woven  wire  fence,  properly  put  up  (that  is  to 
say  stretched  perfectly  taut,  with  posts  so 
braced  and  anchored  that  there  can  be  no 
loosening),  is  a  form  of  fencing  that  is  prac- 
tically everlasting. 


;IU.WMI>  f\tU>fUlit  tiIllU>AU  SnU)  SAW  U  SU  ££ltBK. 


Of  course  tliis  is  true  only  in  cases  wliere 
fences  are  made  of  a  high  quality  of  wire  and 
galvanized  so  heavily  as  to  be  absolutely 
proof  against  rust.  The  EUvvood  fences  are 
made  of  a  tough  spring  steel  wire,  made  espe- 
cially for  these  fences  direct  from  the  ore, 
and  thus  the  guarantee  of  satistaction  given 
by  their  mannfacturere  is  based  upon  abso- 
lute knowledge  of  the  quality  of  steel  and 
the  rigid  system  of  inspection  under  which 
not  a  single  rod  of  fence  is  shipped  unless  it 
is  absolutely  perfect  in  every  detail. 

The  Ellwood  fences  are  sold  by  local  agents 
in  almost  every  city  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  but  should  no  agency  have  yet  been 
placed  in  your  town,  persons  needing  an  effi- 
cient farm,  field  or  ranch  fence,  secure 
against  outbreaking  or  inbreaking  horses, 
cattle,  hogs,  pigs,  sheep,  dogs,  poultry  or  rab- 
bits, should  .  address  the  manufacturers, 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  Chicago 
or  New  York . 


"iT-rr 


HOW  MUCH  SPACE  IN  THE  POULTRY 
HOUSE. 

How  much  room  should  each  fowl  have  in 
the  poultry  house  ?  As  we  have  before  stated 
each  hen  in  a  house  sliould  have  one  foot  of 
space  on  the  roosts.  One  hundred  hens  then 
would  require  four  roosts  twenty-five  feet  long 
and  to  prevent  the  hens  crowding  too  much 
wpon  the  top  roosts  they  should  all  be  on  the 
same  level...  •  The  roosts  should  be  one  foot 
Apart  and  toeiarranged  in  a  frame  hinged  to 
■the  waQ,  so'tli'ey  can  be  lifted  and  hooked  np 
for  the  pui>j)Bsc  of  cleaning.  The  roosts  will 
take  up  foUr-feet,  and  there  should  be  eight 
jnore  floor  jSpace;  thus  a  house  for  one  hun- 
<\k(\  henssliQuld  be  t\venty-five  feetby  twelve 
feet  on  the  ttttor  inside  and  should  be  at  least 
six  feet  high  in  the  rear  and  nine  feet  high  in 
the  front,  with  ample  ventilation. 


GREATER  NEW   YORK    FOOD  CON- 
SUMPTION. 

The  city  of  Greater  Xevv  York  has  an  area 
of  193,8.50  ai'ves,  and  contains  a  population  of 
3,388.771.  There  are  1,002  miles  of  paved 
streets.  353  miles  of  waterfront,  and  1,150 
miles  of  sewers.  The  total  value  of  assessed 
prope-.tv  is  igrJ, 792, .'546,741.  A  daily  water  sup- 
i)lv  of  330,000,000  gallons  is  required,  and  the 
net  bonded  debt  is  S185,081, 850.09  or  $.57.59  for 
<'acli  man,  woman  and  child.  If  we  include 
the  inhabitants  of  .Jersey  City,  Newark  and 
Elizaheth.  N.  .T.,  we  have  4,029,517  people  to 
be  fed  and  clothed.  Let  us  suppose  each  per- 
son to  consume  each  day  an  average  of  one 
pint  of  milk,  an  ounce  of  butter,  six  ounces  of 
meat  and  eight  ounces  of  flour.  These  arc 
very  low  averages,  yet  they  represent  the  fol- 
lowing enormous  quantities  of  food  consumed 
in  this  compamtively  small  area: 

fr 

Per  day.    In  one  year 

Milk  quarts  2,0U,7ti8  735,390,320 

Meat,  pounds  1, .50(5,819  549,989,235 

Butter,  pounds   251,845  91,923,425 

Flour,  barrels   10,278  3,749,470 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  would  happen  if  the 
average  consumption  of  milk,  eggs  or  meat 
could  be  even  slightly  increased-  It  will  re- 
quire a  herd  of  294,1.56  first-class  cows  to  sup- 
ply the  milk  needed  in  this  great  city,  and 
612,823  more  good  ones  to  supply  the  butter. 


Calling  125  bushels  per  acre  a  fair  yield  for  I 
potatoes,  it  will  require  32,236  acres  to  provide 
this  vegetable  for  Greater  iNew  York,  and 
937,367  acres  of  wheat  averaging  18  bushels 
Per  acre  will  be  needed  to  provide  a  year's 
hread.  If  the  people  in  this  great  city  could 
each  be  induced  to  eat  an  average  of  one  egg 
every  day,  it  would  require  14,708,134-  able- 
bodied  hens  to  egg  the  city  on.  These  figures 
apply  only  to  the  actual  residents.  At  least 
20  per  cent,  should  be  added  for  visitors  and 
those  who  work  in  the  city  and  go  away  at 
night.  Thus  it  is  that  this  comparatively 
small  area  provide  a  tremendous  market  for 
farmers.  It  is  a  singular  thing  that  a  great 
majority  of  those  who  live  here  merely  handle 
or  muke  over  what  the  farmer  produces.  In 
other  words,  the  great  wealth  of  New  York  is 
made  un  of  slices  of  value  taken  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farmer,  lumberman  and  miner. 
It  all  came  out  of  the  soil  originally. — Mural 
New  Yorker. 


S.  C.  B.  Leghorn  Cockersis  for  sale.  Good 
stock  (VV.  W.  Kulpaud  Goodspeed  strains) . $1  e.acb. 
H.     M.    Moyer,   Shaucsville,  Berks    Co.,  Pa. 

STEEL  TESTED  PIT  CAMES-Pure  South- 

fcrii  uiooa,  last,  savatje.  wicked  tlgbteis.  Enclose 
stamp  lor  c'ir.    P.  K.  VVofford.  JohnsoD  City,  Tenfa. 

S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  and  S.  S.  Ham- 
bures.  Yoiin<T  stock.  I  deal  fairly  and  sell  good 
stocklow.  Write  me.  A.L.  CARY,  Lewis,  Ohio. 


POULTRY  PRINTING  EXCLUSIVELY.  10  of 

eacb, cards,  euvelopes and- note  beads,  for  $1.  prepaid. 
Sample  free.    F.  Van  Hoevenburg,  Ruby,  N.Y. 

R.C.  B.  LEGHORNS  A  SPECIALTY.  Also 
BLACK  LEGHORNS.  Choice  stock  for 
sale.      J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

W,  Rock  and  S.  C.  W  Le^s.  Cocke'l's  $l.50 
or  exchange    for  White    Rock  Pullets, 
t.  WImRQUAND,  Mt.  Vernon,  N  Y. 

FOR  SALE.— Nearly  new  2n0  Ee2  Tictor  Incuba- 
tor. Also  pure  bred  Silver  Laced  M^yandottes  and 
Two     Minorca      Pullets    and  Rooster. 

MISS  A.  BERNAU,  University,  Va. 

FOR  SALE— 2oo  S.  C.  Brown   and  White 
Leghorn  Pullets,  100  White  Wyandoltes, 
200  Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks.  Prices 
low.    QLialitythe  best.  Address, 
OAKLAND  POULTRY  FAMvi,  Helsey,  Ohio 

Buff  Ply.  Rocks  and  tiuff  Wyandottes.  An- 
nual closing  out  sale  of  vearling  breeders.  Pbenom- 
enal  bargains.  Tbey  bavc  a  VVORLlD-RENOWjSED 
KEPOTATKI.""}  as  von  must  knoiv.  Write, 

J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester,  N.  Y.  (BoiB). 

COCKERELS,  Fine,  Large,  Early  Aatched 

Breeding  Cockerels,of' White  Wyandottes. Buff  Plym- 
outb  Itoeks  and  Butt  Leghorns.  Also  a  few  yearl- 
ing hens,  cheap,  quality  considered.  Joel.  Brun- 
ner,  1316  Linden  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

BIG  MAIL  FOR  POULTRYMEN. 

Forten  cents  we  will  insert  your  name 
in  our  Poultry  Directory,  which  will  bringyou 
hundreds  of  sample  copies  of  poultry  papers,  incu- 
bator and  poultry  supply  catalogues,  etc.,  etc. 
Poultry  Directory  Co..  Dept.  2,  box  7i;.S.  Gosben,  Ind. 

f  \  1 1  "y"  Clover  loo  ibs.,  ji.ss  200 ibs  ti.m 

I    0.  O.  Shells,  ton,  J6.50   100  lbs  »l.no 

M.  C.  Grit,  ton  $1.00;  100  lb.$1.00  I  Pure  Beef  &  Bone,  106  lbs.  »2.00 

Cracker  Crambs,  100  lbs  $1.60  j  M.  C.  Dust  Sand,  >i-ton....$'2.00 

For  sale  afl*r  Oct.  l,Blk  L'<:sh'es,B<i.Plv.Rocka,  White  Wyandottes 
Pekin  Ducks  and  Pit  Games,  Cock'ls  $2.50;  pair  $4.00;  trio  $5.00. 
CLEVELAND  POULTRY  CO.  Plattsburg.  iV.Y. 

BLANCHARD'S  White  Legkiins, 

The  Leading  Strain  of  Heavy  Layers.  Hun- 
dreds of  tine  voungst«r.s  coining  on.    Yearling  bens 
and  cockerels  for  sale.     H.  J.  BLANCHARD, 
Croton,  Tompkins  County,  New  York. 

VIRGINIA  HOMES. 

You  learn  all  about  Virginia  lands,  soil,  water,  cli- 
mate, resources,  products,  mode  of  cultivation. price, 
etc.,  by  reading  the  Virginia  Faemek.  Send  ten 
cents  for  three  months  subscription  to 

FARMER  CO.,  Emporia,  Virginia. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  exclusively.  Eggs 
SI.50.  J.  H.  Davis,  Caledonia,  Ohio. 


WONDERFUL  DOGS  ^U%^.!r'.«oTc'h 

Collie  dog  will  learn  to  do  your  work  for  you,  as  well 
as  protect  your  children  and  your  home.  Kverybody 
ple.ised  with  ours  and  the  prices.  They  are  secured 
as  fast  us  we  can  produce  them.  Write  at  once  for 
particulars  to  Potts  Bros.,  Bo.xBB,Parkesburg,Pa. 

TELEPHONES  FOR  ALL. 

•  The  e.-tiiense  of  a  telephone  now  places  it  in  the 
reach  of  all  who  need  it.  Tub  PouLTifi'  Kkepkk 
takes  pleasure  in  saying  tbatthoy  have  used  a  great 
many  but  baw  found  none  better  than  those  made 
by  The  Standard  Telephone  and  Electric  Co.,  of 
Madison,  Wis.  Send  for  their  catalogue  and  if  you 
buy  from  tbein  you  will  bo  treated  right. 


HAWKINS 


Breeds  America's  lead- 
ing prize  winners. 
Barred,  White  and 
'Buff  P.  Rocks,  Sil- 
ver, White  and  Buff  Wyandottes.  Winners 
at  New  York.  Boston  and  W:uHhingi«n.  If  you  want 
the  Best  at  hiini-st  prices,  write  for  catalogue  of 
America's  Great  Hen  Karni. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 
Lock  Box  4.  Lancaster,  Mass. 


I.  X.  L.  Poultry  Yards.  Gol.  Wyans.  Stock  and 
eggs  for  sa.te.  Cir.  f ree.      0.  Scliolz,  Erie,  Pa. 

WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH  33  YEARS. 
John  Bennett,  Sunman,  (Kipley  Co  .i  Ind. 

Black  Leghorn  Cockerels  at  70c  orSl.aS- 

per  pair.      J.  G.  STAL'FFEB,   Quakertown.  Pan 


WHWI6M 


-SEND  2e.  STAMP  FOR 


ORE.Sn  FILBERT  S\  PHI  LA.  PA. 


^■^'-T,*':'-^'^'  Wesleyville,  Pa.,  Lt.  Brahmas. 
B.  P.  Kocks,  s.  c.  White  Leghorns.  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburgs.       Poultry  supplies  at  low  rates. 


BUFFS  ONLY.    Cochin   hens,  Leghorn 

cockerels  and  pullets:  I-'lvmouth  Uoc-k  and  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels.  $1  each.  Kggs  $1  i.er  l.i.  Circular 
free.      d.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville,  Va. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  seem  to  be  in  the 
lead  as  to  pcpularity,  being  best  for  all  places  and 
purposes.  Thoroughbred  young  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.     POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

THE  PERFECTED  INCUBATOR. -200  Eggs 

$2o.tKl.  Installiuents  or  rented.  The  Perfected 
Kegulator  for  any  incubator.  Two  cent  stamp  for 
circular.  H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass. 


MY  CORNISH  INDIANS  WERE  WINNERS 

at  West  Chester,  Mt.  Gretna,  Carlisle  and 

Coatesville.  Circularfree 

 IRA  A.WINEY,  EastSalem,  Pa. 

PIIQF  k'  A  '"'VE   CENTS  OR 

C^IV       iVvH  STAMPS  FOR  100-PAGE 

Book  of  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS  TO  J.L. 
CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  This  ad 
IS  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  lor  an  JSureka  Inoubafor. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  AND  BRONZE  TUR- 

keys.  Ducks,  Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Games 
Lt.  Brahmas,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rooks  W. 
Wyandottes,  Legs,  and  Minorcas.   Eggs  for  broilers.' 
Cir.  D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  17,  Jamesburg,  JJ.  J- 

Golden  and  Silver  Sebrights,  Red  Pyle, Slack 
Rose  Combs,  Bull  Cochins.  Bantams,  S.  C.  VVhite 
leghorns.  Barred,  White,  Bull  Kocks,  K.  C.  Black 
Minorcas,  Red  Caps,  i'errets.  Angora  and  B^gian 
Babbits.  Cir.  B.  L.  Osborne,  Greene,  N.  T.  Box  K. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE. 

SELF-RECULATING    INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS.    SOLD  ON  A  GUARANTEE  TO 
HATCH, OR  MONEY  REFUNDED.  Address 
M.  E.  FIRESTONE,  Park  St.,  Sidney,  ©. 

160-page  Bee- Book 

FREE  with  the  A.mjskic^s  Beb 
JouuXAL  a  year.  Send,  for 
free  sample  cojiv.  - 

GEO.  W.  YOKK  &  COviV 

lis  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III.      ^. . 


BEES 


Keep  Posted 
Every  Week 


The  best  fancier.';,  breeder.s  and  exhibitors 
of  tine  poultry  subscribe  to  and  advertise 
in  THE  AMERICAN  FANCIER,  It  is  the 
only  e.xclusive  Weekly  paper  of,' its 
kind  that  gives  all  tbe  Report^  and  N^en  s 
of  the  Shows.  Circulation  world-wi'de. 
Over  1,000  Big  Pages  a  Year.  Tlie  only 
poultry  paper  havin;,'  a  complete  printing 
plant  exclusively  dcvotevl  lo  it.  .It  is 
conducted  and  editfd  by  J.  H.  DREV- 
ENSTJiDT,  ISubscripliou  price  one  dol- 
lar a  year.  Le.ss  than  two  eeut?  a  week. 
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BREAKING  UP  SITTERS. 

Some  find  the  breaking  up  of  sitting: 
iiens  a  very  difficult  thing'  to  do,  and 
they  really  think  they  have  to  torture 
the  hen  in  order  to  make  her  abandon 
3ier  desire  to  brood.  We  have  known 
poultry  men  and  women  to  duck  the 
liens  ini  water  several  times  and  then 
iturn  them  loose;  have  known  the  hens 
to  go  about  with  hoods  on  so  they 
could  not  see,  and  to  be  shut  up  in 
<3ark  places  without  food  or  water  for 
a  week  or  more.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
resort  to  cruel  methods  to  break  up 
a  hen  that  wants  to  sit,  says  a  writer 
an  Blooded  Stock.  What  is  wanted  is 
to  turn  the  desire  to  sit  into  the  desire 
fcroody,  which  they  will  do  if  they  are 
not  cared  for  as  they  should  be.  The 


break  the  hen,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  her  in  a  good  condition  to  go 
right  to  business,  is  to  place  one  egg 
under  her,  letting  her  sit  for  one  week, 
feeding  her  once  in  two  days  during 
the  time  as  if  she  were  really  sitting  on 
a  whole  clutch.  But  very  little  food 
will  be  needed  on  account  of  lack  of 
exercise.  At  the  close  of  the  week 
place  her  in  a  coop  with  a  slatted 
bottom  raised  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground,  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  she 
will  lose  her  desire  te  sit  and  in  a  few 
days  will  begin  laying  in  earnest. 


LICE  IN  WINTER. 

There  is  a  belief  that  when  the  cold 
season  comes  there  will  be  no  lice,  and 
many  confidently  look  foward  to  that 


DO  NOT  PREVENT  SITTING. 

Never  "break  a  sitting  hen  from 
hatching  a  brood."  When  a  hen  be- 
comes broody  she  has  reached  a  point 
where  incubation  is  essential  to  her 
success  as  a  source  of  profit  to  her 
owner,  and  to  deprive  her  of  hatching 
a  brood  only  delays  her.  "V\Tien  the 
food  is  unbalanced,  and  the  hen  be- 
comes fat,  she  is  then  more  inclined  to 
sit  than  at  any  other  period,  the  excess 
of  fat  on  her  body  being  a  provision  for 
sustaining  life  during  her  partial  fast 
when  she  is  on  the  nest.  The  process 
of  incubation  is  also  to  her  a  period  of 
rest,  during  which  she  recovers  her 
former  condition,  and  comes  into  lay- 
ing prepared  to  do  excellent  ser^'ice. 


Poultry  House  and  Shed. 


reason  for  this  is  that  the  conditions 
which  caused  the  hen  to  become 
Tjroody  have  not  been  changed  and 
they  cannot  be  changed  by  force.  When 
hen  becomes  broody  it  means  that 
to  lay  again-  It  will  be  but  little  ad- 
vantage to  have  them  broken  from 
wanting  to  sit  and  have  them  lay  four 
or  five  eggs  only  to  again  become 
the  egg-producing  capacity  of  her 
-system,  for  the  time  being,  has  become 
•exhausted  and  that  recuperation  is 
Jieeded.  The  first  step  to  such  recupera- 
tion is  rest,  and  being  an  industrious 
bird,  they  feel  that  they  might  as  well 
raise  a  brood  while  resting  as  to  fool 
--away  their  time.  Some  animals  and 
birds  may  be  stimulated  to  do  that 
■^•hich  is  not  natural  for  them,  but 
"is  it  best?  The  tired  horse  may  be 
Tjrged  on  by  the  aid  of  a  whip. 

A  practice  that  is  recommended  by 
•«ome  thoughtful  breeders,  which  will 


source  of  relief  instead  of  destroying 
them  while  the  season  permits  of  doing 
so^  advantageously.  During  the  winter 
lice  are  not  all  destroyed,  hundreds 
finding  places  of  refuge.  If  they  hide 
in  the  nest-boxes,  the  warmth  from  the 
bodies  of  the  fowls  brings  them  into 
sufficient  activity  'to  annoy  the  hens, 
and  they  also  remain  on  the  fowls, 
where  they  are  kept  warm,  as  the  birds 
cannot  so  readily  get  rid  of  them  as 
during  the  warm  days  of  summer.  Be- 
fore the  winter  sets  in,  the  poultry- 
house  should  be  thoroughly  cleared  of 
lice;  and  to  do  this,  drench  the  house 
three  times  a  week  with  kerosene 
emulsion,  adding  a  gill  oi!  crude  car- 
bolic acid  to  every  quart  of  the  mix- 
ture of  soap  and  kerosene  before  the 
water  is  added.  Also  once  a  week  rub 
melted  lard  well  on  the  skin  of  the 
heads  and  necks,  and  a  little  under  the 
wings  and  around  the  vents. 


WTien  a  hen  is  "broken  up"  from  the 
nest  she  may  lay  a  few  eggs,  but  she 
soon  becomes  broody  again,  the  loss  of 
time  at  frequent  attempts  to  prevent 
her  from  sitting  being  more  than  that 
which  she  would  spend  on  the  nest  in 
her  endeavor  to  hatch  a  brood.  If  she 
brings  off  a  brood,  and  raises  eight 
chickens,  worth  twenty-five  cents  each, 
at  least  one-half  the  sum  will  be  profit, 
or  equal  to  six  dozen  eggs  at  16  2-3 
cents  per  dozen— more  than  a  hen  will 
lay  in  four  months.  Let  the  hens  sit. 
and  select  choice  eggs  for  them,  as  well 
as  aim  to  raise  every  chicken,  and  it 
will  pay  to  allow  them  to  gratify  their 
desire  of  incubation. 


FANCiEE.'i  who  desire  np-to-date  printing 
at  right  prices,  delivered  free,  should  write 
me  for  samples  and  catalogae  of  cuts.  F.  C. 
Branday,  Puhlisher,  Whitney's  Point,  N.  Y. 
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ORROCCO  LETTERS. 

NO.  51. 

(C'u)iliinu'd  from  Aaijiixt.) 

Among  our  recent  inquiries  is  one 
from  an  old  acquaintance,  whose  once 
prosperous  business  has  been  so  injured 
by  grasping-  monopolies  as  to  seriously 
affect  his  income,  and  he  writes  to  ask 
our  candid  opinion  as  to  whether  he 
can  materially  increase  it  by  adding 
poultry  culture,  beginning  in  a  small 
■way  and  enlarging  it  if  he  finds  suffi- 
cient encouragement.  He  asics,  "Is 
there  anything  in  it;  and  would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  attempt  it?" 

Our  correspondent  is  by  no  means 
alone  in  his  present  condition,  or  in  the 
endeavor  to  increase  his  income,  and  if 
monopoliesand  trusts  continue  to  flourish 
and  gobble  up  everything  within  sight 
and  hearing  as  at  present  (and  we  see 
nothing  on  earth  to  prevent  it,  for  at- 
tempted legislation  in  this  direction 
overshoots  the  mark,  and  has  thus  for 
been  pronounced  unconstitutional  and 
powerless)  it  will  soon  come  to  pass  that 
the  laboring  masses,  the  great  multi- 
tude, the  vast  majority,  yes,  thousands 
to  one,  the  producers  of  whatever  is 
produced,  those  who  constitute  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  society,  and  who  are  its 
only  useful  members  and  the  only  ones 
who  enlist  our  faintest  sympathy,  or  in 
whom  we  take  the  slightest  interest, 
will  be  confronted  with  the  all-absorb- 
ing question,  how  are  we  to  obtain  a 
living?  And  not  only  does  this  problem 
already  present  itself,  but  the  tendency 
of  things  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
labor  formerly  required,  so  that  the 
opportunities  and  possibilities  for  even 
the  most  willing  hands  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient work  to  secure  the  necessaries  of 
life,  to  say  nothing  of  its  comforts,  or 
to  dream  of  its  luxuries,  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

From  any  standpoint  which  the  great 
majority  of  wage  earners  may  occupy, 
the  prospect  before  them  seems  most 
dismal;  hence  the  question  of  our  cor- 
respondent becomes  of  widespread  in- 
terest, and  is  eminently  practical.  In- 
deed, if  our  own  correspondence,  which 
is  probably  as  extensive  as  that  of  any 
breeder,  is  a  fair  criterion,  we  think 
that  as  many  persons  are  investigating 
the  poultry  business  as  at  any  previous 
time  in  its  history.  One  very  general 
trouble,  however,  judging  from  the  let- 
ters received,  seems  to  be  that  the  more 
the  beginner  reads  on  the  subject  the 
less  he  knows,  owing  to  the  conflicting 
statements  of  the  innumerable  adver- 
tisers, each  one  claiming  what  is  obvi- 
ously absurd  or  impossible.  Let  us 
dwell  upon  this  a  moment: 

We  heard  a  sermon  preached  fifty 
years  ago  by  Matthey  Hale  Smith,  a 
popular  clergyman  of  that  time,  and 
well  remember  one  of  his  points.  He 
might  have  been  speaking  of  inharmo- 
nies  produced  by  criticisms  within  the 
church  itself,  where,  perhaps,  the 
preacher  criticised  the  music,  and  the 
choir  criticised  the  sermon,  and  the 
congregation  criticised  both;  where  the 
pastor  seemingly  wanted  to  be  choris- 
ter and  the  chorister  wanted  to  be  par- 
son. "Now,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  substan- 
tially, "God  never  yet  gave  all  the  gifts 
to  one  man.  The  clergyman  will  doubt- 
less do  more  good  in  the  pulpit  than  in 
the  choir,  and  the  chorister  will  prob- 
ably do  more  good,  or  at  least  less 
harm,  in  the  choir  than  in  the  pulpit," 
&c. 

It  is  emphatically  so  in  the  poultry 
fraternity  (where,  however.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  say,  all  are  supposed  to  be 
saints)  "God  never  yet  gave  all  the  gifts 
to  one  man."  For  instance,  it  would 
seem  highly  improbable  that  an  individ- 
ual who  devotes  his  life  to  the  manu- 
facture of  incubators  or  brooders,  or 
both,  would  be  as  familiar  with  the  de- 
tails of  poultry  culture  as  another  indi- 
vidual who  makes  chicken-rearing  the 
sole  business  of  his  life,  and  constantly 
studies  the  practical  working  of  the 
machines.  Hence,  where  a  manufac- 
turer ef  incubators,  for  example,  poses 
as  the  recognized  authority  on  chicken- 
rearing,  unless  chicken-rearing  as  well 


as  incubator  making  is  his  every-day 
occupation,  the  beginner,  if  possessed 
of  common  sense,  very  naturally,  and 
very  wisely,  too,  looks  upon  both  him 
and  his  incubator  with  distrust,  and  the 
more  such  circulars  he  reads,  the  more 
is  his  perplexity  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  The  poultryman  who  con- 
tinually uses  the  machines  can  point 
out  their  defects  which  the  manufac- 
turer may  fail  to  discover,  and  he  may 
also  suggest  improvements,  aiming  to 
produce  certain  desired  results,  and  the 
manufacturer  will  be  the  man  best 
qualified  and  most  likely  to  improve 
the  machines  accordingly.  This  mutu- 
ality, so  to  speak,  or  working  together, 
is  our  only  hope  of  ultimate  complete 
success  in  these  lines;  else  how  does  it 
happen  that  glaring  defects  in  other- 
wise good  incubators  and  brooders,  for 
instance,  remain  uncorrected  year  after 
year,  and  to  the  very  hour  of  writing 
this  article?  The  fact  is,  it  is  precisely 
this  want  of  unison  between  manufac- 
turers and  consumers,  this  want  of 
pulling  together,  that  makes  so  many 
manufacturing  teams  comparative  fail- 
ures and  finally  drive  them  to  the  wall. 
We  see  this  in  every  department  of  in- 
dustry. The  manufacturers  vainly  im- 
agine they  know  it  all,  and  the  consum- 
ers so  stubbornly  patronize  the  manu- 
facturers who  suit  them  the  best,  or 
who  will  most  readily  respond  to  their 
demands.  The  experience  of  the  manu- 
facturer in  this  line  of  investigation  is 
of  course  valuable,  but  the  continued 
experience  of  the  consumer  in  using  the 
article  is  still  more  so,  and  we  would 
rely  far  more  upon  his  statements  than 
upon  those  of  the  manufacturer. 

But  why  are  these  confusing  ads.  so 
persistently  thrust  before  the  public, 
and  why  will  they  continue  to  be,  so 
long  as  poultry  magazines  are  pub- 
lished? Simply  because  unfortunates 
read  them  and  are  "roped  in;"  other- 
wise these  advertisements,  these  benev- 
olent specimens  of  the  Creator's  handi- 
work could  not  long  afford  to  pay  their 
advertising  bills.  The  ignorance  and 
credulity  or  gullibility  of  a  certain  class 
in  the  community  is  truly  amazing,  and 
almost  surpasses  comprehension;  and 
there  is  another  and  most  numerous 
class  who  are  unprincipled  enough  and 
depraved  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
this  for  their  own  benefit.  We  see  this 
exemplified  in  religion,  in  politics,  in 
medicine,  and  also,  alas!  alas!  in  the 
poultry  business.  Hence  arises  the  con- 
fusion to  the  beginner,  caused  by  so 
mjiny  conflicting  statements  by  those 
who  have  axes  to  grind.  Every  incu- 
bator and  brooder  manufacturer  de- 
clares their  own  to  be  the  best.  Manu- 
facturers of  every  conceivable  trumpery 
ever  heard  of,  and,  in  fact,  never  be- 
fore heard  of  in  connection  with  poul- 
try, insist  that  their  goods  are  indis- 
pensable to  successful  poultry  culture, 
whereas  the  simple  truth  is,  that  if 
they  and  their  wares  were  transferred 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  cast 
into  the  middle  of  Tophet  itself,  neither 
would  be  missed  and  the  world  would 
continue  to  wriggle  on  just  the  same  as 
before. 

The  fairy  tales  published  about  poul- 
try culture,  smoothly  written  by  de- 
signing philanthropists,  in  a  manner 
that  is  childlike  and  bland,  and  adroitly 
mixed  with  just  enough  truth  and  as- 
sumed ignorance  to  captivate  and  cap- 
ture the  average  unsophistocated  ten- 
derfoot, have  long  since  reached  high 
heaven  and  made  the  angels  weep.  The 
interesting  and  valuable  pedigree  of 
pre-adamite  poultry,  extending  back, 
for  aught  we  know,  to  the  tertiary  pe- 
riod, or  perhaps  to  creation's  dawn, 
then  following  the  obscure  mythical 
thread  to  Noah  and  his  ark,  thence  ac- 
curately tracing  its  way  through  the 
line  of  historic  events  to  Christopher 
Columbus  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  so 
on  to  the  present  moment,  giving  the 
minutest  detail  of  each  and  every  fowl, 
together  with  the  accurate  number  and 
weight  of  eggs  laid  by  each  hen  through 
all  these  countless  ages  (big  job),  and 
whether  little  end  first  or  but-end  fore- 
most, which  production,  by  the  way, 
was  rapidly  increased  from  120  per  an- 
num to  180,  then  240,  then  292,  then  364, 
and  in  th*  case  of  "Old  Grimes,"  to  469, 


for  it  will  be  remembered  that  his  old 
hen  "used  to  lay  an  egg  a  day,  and 
Sunday  she  laid  three;"  also  whether 
this  egg  yield  was,  in  any  instance,  ac- 
companied with  visible  loss  or  shrink- 
age of  toe-nails  or  eye-lashes  on  the  ■ 
part  of  any  hen,  together  with  the  self- 
obvious  fact  that  all  this  painstaking, 
to  these  many  ages,  has  so  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  poultry  in  question  that 
they  are  cheaper  than  dirt  at  $100  each, 
as  the  suitable  foundation  of  the  poor 
man's  fiock;  also  the  welcome  informa- 
tion that  "in  order  to  make  room" 
(rats!)  the  price  has  been  temporarily 
reduced  to  the  paltry  sum  of  $10  each. 
All  this  song-and-dance  racket,  we  say, 
is  quite  familiar  to  us,  having  been 
thoroughly  grasped  and  safely  stowed 
away  in  the  capacious  recesses  of  our 
ponderous  brain;  but,  nevertheless,  and 
in  spite  of  all  this,  we  are  silly  enough 
to  urge  beginners  to  be  guided  by  their 
own  common  sense.  And  this  reminds 
us  that  when  addressing  a  large  and 
intelligent  poultry  class  at  the  Experi- 
ment Station  of  a  neighboring  State, 
and  referring  to  some  of  these  wonder- 
ful and  windy  pedigree  yarns,  the  class 
unanimously  refused  io  accept  the 
statements,  or  to  pay  any  attention  to 
them  whatever,  unless  we  could  person- 
ally vouch  for  the  truth  of  them,  which 
of  course  we  could  not  do. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  numerous  per- 
sons who  are  now  investigating  the 
poultry  business.  This  is  proper,  and, 
indeed,  important  before  deciding  to 
adopt  it,  even  on  the  smallest  scale. 
It  would  certainly  seem  that  this  ex- 
amination might  be  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter, and  confined  to  ascertaining  such 
facts  as  the  cost  of  necessary  poultry 
buildings,  the  best  breeds  for  the  pur- 
pose intended,  and  whether  advisable 
at  first  to  raise  them,  or  purchase  them 
already  matured;  the  cost  of  keeping 
them  and  the  amount  usually  realized 
from  them  per  annum,  &c.  But  instead 
of  this  simple  process,  the  general 
trouble  seems  to  be  that  the  investi- 
gator, at  the  very  outset,  encounters  so 
many  contradictory  statements,  not  one 
of  which  seem  to  him  in  accordance 
with  facts,  and  these  from  the  very 
source  where  he  expected  to  find  relia- 
ble information,  that  he  really  finds 
nothing  sufliciently  satisfactory  for  the 
foundation  of  his  faith  in  the  business; 
and  a  well  founded  and  well  grounded 
faith  in  the  poultry  business,  or  any 
other  business,  for  that  matter,  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  its  successful  pros- 
ecution. We  hesitate  to  advise,  but 
prefer  to  simply  give  the  result  of  our 
own  experience,  and  also  of  our  obser- 
vation— both  up  to  date — and  let  every- 
body interested  decide  for  themselves. 

Poultry  houses  for  flocks  of  say  20  or 
25  and  upwards  can  be  built  after  a 
fashion  for  fifty  cents  per  fowl,  if  the 
poultryman  can  perform  the  labor  him- 
self, when  not  otherwise  employed, 
but  this  price  will  necessitate  using 
substitutes  for  shingles  or  clapboards, 
and  the  windows  may  not  be  in  the 
most  convenient  form.  The  building, 
however,  if  banked  In  winter  with 
leaves,  refuse  hay,  or  other  cheap  ma- 
terial, will  exclude  snow  and  rain  and 
wind,  and  keep  the  fowls  comfortable 
and  in  good  condition.  For  $1  per  head 
very  good  accommodations  can  be  built 
which  will  be  inoffensive  to  the  eye, 
and  last  several  years,  and  where  the 
poultryman  owns  his  own  place,  and 
can  incur  the  expense,  we  advise  it. 
The  poultry  must,  of  course,  ultimately 
pay  for  their  house,  whatever  it  may 
cost.  If,  for  instance,  a  poultry  house 
suitable  for  twenty  fowls  cost  $20  and 
lasts  only  ten  years,  the  fowls  should 
be  charged  $2  per  head,  or  ten  cents 
each  for  cost  of  housing;  but  a  house 
costing  $1  per  head,  if  properly  built 
and  properly  kept,  should  last  twenty 
years,  which  reduces  the  annual  cost 
per  fowl  to  five  cents.  If  the  droppings 
from  poultry  are  preperly  saved  and 
disposed  of  to  good  advantage,  this  in- 
come alone  will  provide  them  with  a 
new  house  as  often  as  required. 

Purchasing  good  stock  in  the  fall, 
ready  to  lay,  is  usually  expensive;  as 
whoever  raises  such  are  pretty  sure  to 
keep  them,  except  in  case  of  overstock, 
and  even  then,  it  is  usual  and  natural 
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to  keep  the  best  and  sell  the  second 
quality.  Where  parties  raise  thousands, 
and  expressly  for  sale,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent; but  even  then  the  beginner,  if 
aimiiig  only  for  market  poultry  and 
eggs,  cannot  afford  to  pay  any  fancy 
prices.  Chickens  here  in  New  England 
can  be  raised  from  the  shell  to  matur- 
ity for  60  or  65  cents  each,  and  the  sale 
of  the  cockerels,  which  usually  consti- 
tute about  half  the  number,  should  ma- 
terially reduce  the  cost  of  raising  the 
pullets  to  laying  age.  We  have  had 
cockerels  that  paid  this  entire  expense; 
but  after  a  hen  has  passed  her  useful- 
ness, she  can  usually  be  disposed  of  as 
market  poultry  for  enough  to  cover 
even  the  maximum  cost  of  raising  her 
to  maturity. 

A  flock  of  average  poultry  can  be 
kept  for  90c.  to  $1  each  per  annum,  not 
incJuding  the  cost  of  housing.  (Our 
reaxiers  will  notice  that  we  are  writing 
this  from  a  New  England  standpoint). 
Where  the  principal  income  is  ex- 
pected from  market  eggs  alone,  and 
only  enough  chickens  are  raised  to 
keep  the  number  good,  say  one  April 
hatched  brood,  we  think  that  anywhere 
within  easy  reach  of  Boston  market 
the  poultryman  who  gives  his  fowls 
proper  care  and  attention  can  safely 
figure  the  production  of  each  hen  at 
$1.50  per  annum,  above  the  cost  of 
housing  and  feeding  her,  and  we  do 
not  think  it  safe  to  call  this  excess  any 
more.  But  where  the  poultryman  has 
conveniences  for  hatching  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  eggs,  and  for  artificially 
raising  the  chickens  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year — which  facilities  of  course  re- 
<iuire  more  capital — this  excess  of  re- 
ceipts over  expenditures  may  be  largely 
increased.  It  is  difficult  to  name  a  fig- 
ure which  can  be  safely  relied  upon,  be- 
cause it  depends  so  much  upon  the  skill 
and  energy  and  push  possessed  by  the 
poultryman.  It  might,  perhaps,  reach 
$2.50  to  $3  per  fowl;  i.  e.,  a  flock  of  400 
good  fowls  might  possibly  yield  him 
$1,000  to  $1,200  over  and  above  the  cost 
of  feeding  and  housing  as  compensation 
for  diligent,  untiring  and  more  or  less 
laborious  care  bestowed  upon  them; 
but  before  he  reaches  the  point  of  en- 
larging his  business  by  adopting  arti- 
ficial methods,  he  will  have  become  so 
familiar  with  the  details  that  he  can 
estimate  the  "ins"  and  "outs"  in  his 
own  particular  case  better  than  we  can. 

W.  H.  RUDD. 

Orrocco  Poult ry  Ffu-m, 
South  Naiitk,  Ifnxx. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  A  COMPLETE  RATION 

Corn  is  claimed  as  making  the  hens 
lay  in  winter.  Admitting  this  claim  to 
be  true,  yet  by  what  method  can  poul- 
trymen  learn  whether  their  hens  are 
producing  to  their  full  capacity  or  not? 
Suppose  that  the  hens  do  lay  a  fair 
proportion  of  eggs  on  a  corn  diet  in 
winter,  it  does  not  signify  that  they 
are  doing  their  best.  If  the  farmer  is 
receiving  three  eggs  a  week  from  each 
hen  in  winter,  he  is  satisfied;  but  it 
may  be  that  if  he  fed  something  better, 
the  average  may  be  four  or  five  eggs  a 
week.  Corn  is  the  substance  that  keeps 
the  hens  warm  is  winter,  and  many  of 
the  advantages  derived  from  its  use 
may  be  attributed  to  the  protection  it 
affords  the  flock  from  severe  cold;  but 
it  is  deficient  in  mineral  matter,  and  is 
not  considered  a  nitrogenous  food  com- 
pared with  cut  bones  and  meat.  It  is 
more  largely  used  than  any  other  food, 
but  if  it  is  accompanied  with  cut  bone 
and  clover,  the  corn  will  be  quadrupled 
in  value,  because  it  supplies  warmth 
and  enables  the  hens  to  better  utilize 
the  entire  ration  to  which  it  is  applied. 
We  do  not  oppose  corn  for  laying  hens. 
On  the  contrary,  we  consider  it 
superior  to  all  other  foods  for  winter 
feeding,  but  farmers  who  wish  their 
hens  to  lay  when  prices  for  eggs  are 
high  must  keep  in  view  the  fact  that 
eggs  are  composed  of  several  sub- 
stances, and  if  they  cannot  provide 
those  substances,  it  will  be  but  a  short 
time  before  nature  will  assert  her 
rights  and  the  bens  cease  to  lay. 


THE  INCUB.UOR  PROBLEM. 

As  in  all  other  lines,  each  manufac- 
turer of  incubators  claims  to  have  the 
very  best  machine  that  can  be  built, 
and  better  than  all  others.  The  real 
test  of  an  incubator  or  any  other  ma- 
chine is  to  put  it  in  actual  work  alongside 
of  other  makes  and  under  exactly  simi- 
lar conditions.  Then  the  user,  not  the 
manufacturer,  should  talk.  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  proprietor  of  Maple- 
hurst  Farm,  Fail  River,  Mass.,  shows 
the  result  of  just  such  a  trial: 

"After  using  a  great  many  different 
makes  of  incubators,  and  some  of  them 
the  most  popular  machines  built,  I  am 
now  disposing  of  my  other  machines 
and  replacing  them  with  Stars.  This 
fact  alone  should  certainly  show  that  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  the  Star  to-day 
stands  without  an  equal.  There  ia  one 
point  about  your  incubators  that  should 
not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the 
chicks  that  come  from  the  Stars  are 
fifty  per  cent,  better  than  those  that 
come  from  any  other  incubator.  The 
Stars  not  only  hatch  a  larger  per  cent, 
but  very  strong  and  healthy  chicks,  and 
proves  to  my  mind  that  a  'chick  well 
hatched  is  a  chick  half  raised.'  All  of 
my  Bantams  have  this  year  been 
hatched  in  your  incubators. 
"Very  truly  yours, 
"ROWLAND  G.  BUFFINGTON, 

"Aug.  4,  1899.  Fall  River,  Mass." 

The  Star  Incubator  is  built  on  a  dif- 
ferent plan  from  any  other,  the  dis- 
tinctive features  being  in  the  method  of 
ventilation  and  application  of  heat. 
These  points  are  explained  in  full  in  a 
very  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue, 
published  by  the  Star  Incubator  and 
Brooder  Co.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  It  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  poultryman  apply- 
ing for  it  and  mentioning  this  paper. 

POULTRY  ON  A  SMALL  LOT. 

Much  can  be  done  on  a  small  lot,  and 
many  are  interested  in  that  direction. 
A  reader  at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  asks  us 
some  questions  on  the  subject  which 
we  prefer  to  give  in  these  columns.  He 
says: 

"I  have  taken  your  paper  about  two 
years  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  wish 
to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  I  have  kept 
chickens  for  many  years  on  a  small 
scale,  and  I  have  had  fair  success  with 
them,  thanks  to  such  help  as  obtained 
from  your  practical  paper. 

"Now,  there  are  some  lots  for  sale  at 
the  rear  of  where  I  live;  they  are  level 
at  the  rear  and  slope  considerably  at 
the  front;  the  size  is  25x110  feet.  I  think 
the  price  of  them  is  about  $300  each. 
There  is  some  woodland  adjoining 
where  chickens  could  run.  My  chick- 
ens run  all  over  this  land,  but  I  can- 
not keep  pure-bred  stock  and  have 
house  room  for  raising  lots  of  chicks  for 
market  and  for  our  own  table,  as  I 
would  like  to  do,  unless  I  get  some  of 
this  land  at  the  rear  of  our  present 
place.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  me 
to  buy  one  of  these  lots  on  easy  terms 
and  build  a  cheap,  but  good,  warm 
house  to  accommodate  say  about  100 
pure-bred  fowls,  raise  several  hundred 
chicks  a  year,  and  sell  eggs,  broilers 
and  roasters,  providing  I  can  let  them 
run  along  the  hillside  adjoining  the  lot? 

"In  answering  the  above  I  warn  you 
to  pre-suppose  that  I  have  been  very 
successful  in  raising  chicks  (usually 
raising  90  per  cent.),  and  in  feeding  for 
eggs  I  understand  also  the  necessity  of 
having  sufficient  range  and  house 
room? 

"I  should  prefer  a  breed  that  is  suit- 
able for  all-round  purpose — a  general 
utility  bird — such  as  the  White  Wyan- 
dottes  or  Dorkings.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  the  Dorking  fowl?  Would  it 
be  any  advantage  to  keep  a  breed  that 
is  rather  scarce  in  this  country,  like  the 
Dorking  or  Orpington  in  order  to  sell 
eggs  for  hatching,  seeing  that  I  know 
parties  in  New  England  who  could  sup- 


ply me  with  good  birds,  or  do  you  think: 
the  American  breeds  would  be  just  as-. 
good  to  keep  from  a  financial  stand- 
point, as  well  as  for  general  purposes? 

"If  I  build  a  chicken  house  on  the  hill 
which  slopes  east  and  south  could  I 
have  an   incubator  room    under  the 
house,   or  would  a   separate  building.- 
be  better? 

"Suppose  I  should  decide  to  keep  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks,  could  I  introduce  a 
Rhode  Island  breed  male  with  similar- 
or  same  characteristics  into  my  flock, 
say  once  in  every  three  years,  to  im- 
prove the  plumage  and  increase  the 
vigor,  and  still  call  my  stock  pure  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks,  if  done  intelligently? 
After  all,  the  Buffs  are  produced  by 
crossing,  and  I  cannot  see  anything- 
wrong  or  dishonorable,  for  is  not  this- 
the  very  way  in  which  a  good  Buff  va- 
riety is  produced?  A  person  must  have- 
a  standard  to  strive  for,  of  course." 

We  do  not  believe  in  going  in  debt  for 
land.  It  is  better  to  rent  for  a  year  or 
two  so  as  to  be  sure  of  the  living.  We- 
must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
lot  25x110  feet  is  only  about  one-six- 
teenth of  an  acre,  and  to  keep  100  fowls- 
on  it  means  at  the  rate  of  1600  to  the- 
acre.  Of  course  such  a  space  will  do 
for  a  house,  but  the  yards  would  be 
very  small.  To  pay  $300  for  a  lot  of 
that  size  would  be  a  large  sum  for  the 
space  for  poultry.  It  is  true  the  fowls- 
may  run  on  the  woodland,  but  they 
would  be  in  one  large  flock.  No  matter 
how  successful  one  may  be  he  cannot 
crowd  two  birds  where  only  one  should 
be. 

The  American  breeds  are  better  in 
this  country  than  the  Dorkings  oc 
Orpingtons,  and  hardiness  is  very  im- 
portant. 

The  incubator  can  be  placed  any- 
where, provided  the  temperature  is  not 
too  changeable. 

The  Rhode  Island  Red  will  answer- 
for  the  purpose  if  "breeding  for  feath- 
ers" is  no  object.  It  is  true  that  new 
breeds  are  produced  as  mentioned,  but 
it  takes  time  to  establish  it  so  as  to- 
have  the  birds  come  true  to  color  and 
other  requirements. 


UTILIZING  SKIM=MILK. 

Which  is  better,  converting  milk  into 
pork  or  eggs?  The  solution  is,  both; 
that  is,  let  both  the  pigs  and  the  hens- 
receive  a  share.  Milk  alone  is  not  suit- 
able for  laying  hens,  as  it  contains  too 
much  water,  and  they  cannot  drink 
enough  of  it  to  make  it  serve  as  a  suffi- 
cient food.  The  use  of  milk  in  winter 
is  not  an  easy  matter,  as  it  freezes, 
while  in  summer  it  soon  becomes  sour. 
Skim-milk  is  as  serviceable  as  that 
which  is  fresh. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  using- 
milk  is  to  heat  it  to  near  the  boiling- 
point,  and  to  a  pint  of  milk  add  a  gill  of 
linseed-meal,  and  then  thicken  suffi- 
ciently with  ground  oats  to  make  a 
stiff  dough,  feeding  it  warm.  A  mess- 
of  this  kind  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
hens,  and  is  also  invigorating.  If  the^ 
hens  are  not  laying,  add  one-half" 
pound  of  finely  chopped  liver  or  lean, 
meat.  At  night  give  wheat,  com  or 
oats. 


CHINA  EGGS  INJURIOUS. 

A  china  egg  in  a  nest  is  always  of  the- 
same  temperature  as  the  atmosphere; 
hence,  when  the  thermometer  records 
zero  the  egg  is  also  zero.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  body  of  a  hen  is  about 
102  degrees.  When  a  hen  goes  on  a. 
nest  to  lay,  and  her  body  (the  naked: 
portion)  comes  in  contact  with  the  ice- 
cold  substance,  it  is  torture,  and  she- 
also  loses  heat  and  becomes  chilled.  It 
does  not  pay  to  use  food  for  warming 
china  or  glass  eggs  by  the  hens.  Cover- 
them  with  white  flannel  or  some  other- 
material. 
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ROUP  IN  FOWLS. 

The  term  "Roup,"  as  applied  to  dis- 
ease in  fowls,  is  scarcely  scientific.  To 
what  disorder  the  term  was  first  ap- 
plied is  not  known,  and  the  origin  of 
the  word  itself  is  uncertain;  it  is  pos- 
sibly a  variation  of  croup.  Most  articles 
which  appear  in  agricultural  papers 
upon  this  subject  use  the  word  roup 
very  indefinitely.  Judging-  from  the 
great  variety  of  symptoms  and  dif- 
ferent courses  of  disease  spoken  of  un- 
der this  name,  it  would  seem  to  cover 
all  diseases  which  manifest  themselves 
by  a  discharge  from  any  of  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  head.  In  Europe 
diseases  similiar  to  this  have  been 
termed  fowl  diphtheria.  It  is  possible 
that  there  are  several  diseases  which 
result  in  inflamed  and  purulent  mucous 
membranes.  But  little  scientific  work 
has  been  done  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  Future  investigation 
will  increase  our  knowledge  on  this 
point,  and  probably  the  disease  which 
we  now  call  roup  will  prove  to  be  a 
class  of  diseases  having  at  least  one 
point  in  common,  viz.,  catarrhal  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  head. 

This  disease,  or  class  of  diseases,  is  a 
very  important  one.  It  results  in  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to 
the  poultry  raisers  of  Rhode  Island 
alone.  In  some  localities  it  is  so  fatal 
that  all  profits  are  swept  away,  and  the 
business  has  been  abandoned  by  many 
farmers  for  this  cause.  One  writer 
states  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
among  fowls  in  Canada  arise  from  this 
cause.  Epidemic  diseases  which  prove 
fatal  to  large  numbers  of  fowls  in  a 
short  time  indeed  attract  more  atten- 
tion, though  the  total  number  of  deaths 
in  the  long  run  is  far  less.  Roup,  then, 
is  a  very  insidious  disease,  is  widely 
spread  over  the  country,  and  is  slowly 
reducing  the  numbers  in  many  flocks. 
The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow,  and  it 
sometimes  becomes  chronic  and  con- 
tinues for  a  long  period.  Many  fowls 
are  affected  and  are  held  out  of  use  for 
a  long  time,  and  probably  never  regain 
their  full  vigor.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
the  loss  by  death,  the  indirect  loss, 
through  reducing  the  total  of  poultry 
products  and  rendering  useless  many 
animals,  is  very  great,  as  Dr.  Moore 
has  pointed  out.  In  addition  to  this 
the  loss  is  increased  through  the  di- 
minished vitality  of  the  breeding  stock, 
resulting  in  weaker  and  less  productive 
flocks. 

The  disease  is  not  only  prevalent  in 
this  country  and  Canada,  but  many  re- 
ports a,ppear  in  European  journals  of  a 
disease  similiar  in  general  nature  to 
that  occurring  in  this  country.  It  af- 
fects not  only  chickens,  but  pigeons, 
pheasants  and  other  birds. 

It  usually  affects  young  fowls.  Often 
it  is  so  destructive  that  the  profits  of 
raising  are  entirely  consumed.  Some- 
times half  the  chickens  hatched  die 
from  this  cause.  It  is  not,  however, 
confined  to  young  chickens,  though  they 
suffer  most.  Full-grown  fowls  are  sub- 
ject to  its  ravages.  The  progress 
among  the  old  hens  is  slower,  but  by  it 
they  are  made  useless  as  layers,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  ever  regain  their  full 
strength.  It  is  much  more  prevalent  in 
the  fall  and  winter.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  cold  weather. 

The  first  symptoms  which  are  ap- 
parent, without  careful  examination, 
are  moping,  ruflled  feathers,  poor  appe- 
tite, and  "going  light."  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  inflammation  and  watery  dis- 
charges from  the  nose  and  eyes.  If, 
however,  a  fowl  be  very  carefully 
watched  from  the  outset  of  the  disease, 
these  symptoms  will  be  found  to  be 
preceded  a  number  of  days  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  minute  patches  of  white 
exudate  in  the  throat  and  nasal  pas- 
sages, and  by  a  rise  of  temperature  of 
one  or  two  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  is 
usually  ten  or  twelve  days  from  the  in- 
ception of  the  disease  until  the  well- 
imarked  symptoms  make  their  appear- 
.ance.    At  the  outset  the  exudate  is  a 


watery  secretion  possessing  scarcely 
any  odor,  and  the  inflammation  is 
rather  local.  It  may  be  one  eye  or  one 
nostril  which  begins  to  swell  and 
exude.  As  the  disease  progresses  the 
secretion  undergoes  a  change;  it  be- 
comes more  viscous  and  resembles  pus, 
also,  either  from  coagulation  or  from 
drying,  it  hardens  into  a  crusty  mass. 
This  mass  adheres  very  tightly  to  the 
surface  and  can  be  scraped  away  only 
with  difficulty.  Its  removal  from  the 
throats  of  some  fowls  leaves  bleeding 
spots  in  its  place.  The  adjacent  mem- 
branes become  greatly  inflamed  and 
swollen.  The  secretion  continues  and 
accumulates,  sometimes  filling  the  eye, 
and  drying  on  the  surface  prevents  the 
natural  removal  of  the  secretion.  This 
results  in  the  formation  of  a  spheroidal 
mass  of  yellowish,  cheesy  matter  which 
closes  the  eye  completely.  "Where  the 
lining  of  the  air  passages  is  affected  in 
this  way,  the  mass  collects  within  the 
nasal  chambers,  increasing  the  inflam- 
mation and  causing  large  swellings  be- 
low the  eyes.  Bacteria  collect  in  this 
mass  and  putrefaction  takes  place,  re- 
sulting in  the  production  of  very  foul 
smelling  gasses.  After  the  encrustation 
has  remained  adherent  to  the  mucous 
membrane  some  time  it  is  sloughed, 
carrying  with  it  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  epithelium.  Where  the  mass  has 
dried  tightly  to  the  lids  of  the  eye,  so 
that  it  is  not  removed,  the  diseased 
mucous  membrane  is  prevented  from 
healing,  and  thus  the  eye  is  perma- 
nently closed.  In  some  cases  this  af- 
fects both  eyes.  In  the  nasal  chambers 
the  secretion  is  often  held  in  this  way. 

All  these  lesions  are  accompanied  by 
a  permanent  rise  of  temperature,  vary- 
ing from  one  to  three  degrees.  The  di- 
gestive system  is  very  much  affected, 
the  appetite  is  small,  and  the  fowl 
grows  very  light,  has  difficulty  in  find- 
ing its  food,  especially  when  both  eyes 
are  affected,  and  death  is  probably  due 
in  many  cases  to  impaired  nutrition. 

Great  variation  is  noticed  in  the 
viruleney  of  the  disease.  Usually  it 
claims  only  an  occasional  victim  from 
the  flock,  miany  victims  recovering.  At 
times  outbreaks  are  reported  from  va- 
rious quarters,  and  the  symptoms  de- 
scribed are  in  a  general  way  similar  to 
the  more  chronic  form.  The  progress 
of  the  disease  is  very  rapid  in  these 
epidemics  and  is  often  very  destructive, 
sweeping  away  whole  flocks  and  entail- 
ing heavy  losses. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  is  obscure. 
Many  poultry  raisers  maintain  that  it 
is  only  the  result  of  a  cold  which  has 
developed  into  catarrh,  and  is  in  no 
way  contagious.  They  hold  that  it  is 
the  result  of  exposure  to  cold  draughts 
and  damp  weather.  Their  position  is 
sustained  by  the  great  improvement 
noticed  in  affected  fowls  as  soon  as 
they  are  placed  in  warm  quarters  and 
well  supplied  with  food.  It  is  also 
noticed  that  fowls  which  are  ac- 
customed to  open  air  and  wide  range 
are  seldom  affected. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  abundant 
proof  that  the  disease  is  due  to  bac- 
teria. Fowls  in  localities  never  con- 
tamdnated  by  the  germ  are  doubtless 
subjected  to  as  many  draughts  and 
other  exposures  as  in  places  where  the 
disease  prevails.  An  instance  can  be 
cited  where  flocks  previously  entirely 
free  from  the  disease  have  produced 
numerous  cases  after  some  infected 
fowls  were  put  with  them.  The  fact  to 
be  spoken  of  a  little  later,  regarding 
the  method  of  contagion  of  the  disease, 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  dis- 
ease springs  from  a  bacterium. 

The  nature  of  the  germ  is  not  yet  de- 
termined. Some  authors  maintain  that 
it  is  identical  with  the  one  which  pro- 
duces diphtheria,  known  as  the  Klebs- 
Loeffler  bacillus.  The  habits  and  nature 
of  this  organism  are  well  known.  It  is 
a  short  rod-shaped  bacillus  which 
shows  great  variation  in  different  part's 
of  its  body  for  absorbing  color.  This 
gives  the  stained  preparations  a  very 
irregular  appearance.  Most  bacteria 
stain  uniformdy,  looking  like  dashes, 
periods  and  commas  in  the  microscopic 
fleld.  But  these  germs  have  dark  and 
clear  spots,  giving  thorn  a  very  ragged 
appearance.  In  addition  to  this  the  ba- 
cilli have  characteristic  positions  and 
methods  of  arrangement  on  the  slide 


which  help  to  give  the  appearance  to 
the  preparations  which  are  easy  to 
recognize.  These  peculiarities,  however, 
only  appear  in  cultures  made  in  blood 
serum  tubes,  and  it  is  by  the  use  of 
these  tubes  that  the  bacillus  is  identi- 
fied. The  germ  can  be  separated  from 
any  others  with  which  it  is  mingled, 
by  placing  cultures  upon  serum  in  an 
incubator.  After  six  or  eight  hours  the 
Klegs-Loeffler  bacillus  will  show  a 
very  abundant  and  characteristic 
growth.  No  other  bacteria  grow  so 
rapidly  on  this  medium.  The  formi  of 
the  growth  also  is  characteristic.  When 
these  features  are  noted  in  cultures 
taken  from  a  suspected  case  of  diph- 
theria, the  diagnosis  is  very  certain, 
and  is  absolutely  confirmed  if  an  in- 
inoculation  produces  death  in  guinea 
pigs  within  four  days. 

Now  it  is  a  very  important  matter  if 
the  bacteria  which  cause  a  widespread 
disease  among  fowls  in  every  section  of 
the  country  are  identical  with  the  bec- 
teria  which  cause  so  dangerous  a  dis- 
ease among  human  beings.  This  is 
firmly  maintained  by  many  authors, 
and  with  some  show  of  reason.  Cul- 
tures from  the  exudate  of  diseased 
fowls  do  produce  a  growth  in  serum 
tubes  very  similar  to  that  produced  by 
the  bacillus  of  diphtheria,  and  slide 
preparations  also  exhibit  many  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  same 
bacillus.  But  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows  no  one  has  demonstrated  the 
identity  of  the  two  bacilli.  I  have  made 
some  careful  tests  on  a  number  of 
fowls,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  iden- 
tifying this  germ.  Cultures  in  serum 
show  no  growth  for  twelve  hours,  and 
often  it  is  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
growth  is  large  enough  to  be  easily 
seen;  neither  do  the  bacilli,  when 
stained,  present  the  well  known  ap- 
pearance of  those  of  diphtheria. 

Dr.  Moore  has  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  bacteria  found  in  roup.  He  has 
succeeded  in  separating  several  varie- 
ties, but  does  not  speak  of  finding  one 
which  resembles  the  Klebs-Loeffler 
bacillus. 

It  would  be  inevitable,  if  the  germs 
which  produce  the  two  diseases  were 
identical,  that  the  outbreak  of  roup 
among  fowls  would  be  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  diphtheria  among  men- 
But  there  has  never  been  offered  any 
such  "correspondence"  between  them. 
Cases  have  been  reported,  however, 
which  tend  to  show  that  this  disorder 
may  develop  into  diphtheria.  An  in- 
teresting case  was  reported  several 
years  ago  from  Lebdon.  An  epidemic 
of  diphtheria  broke  out  among  the 
soldiers  stationed  at  that  place;  two 
cases  were  fatal.  Very  soon  after  diph- 
theria made  its  appearance  among  the 
fowls  tended  by  one  of  the  soldiers, 
and  resulted  in  several  deaths.  It  wag 
subsequently  found  that  one  soldier, 
who  brought  the  disease,  had  come 
from  another  post  at  El  Aricha,  and 
that  among  the  fowls  of  this  place  a 
disease  was  prevalent  similar  to  the 
one  which  appeared  in  Lebdon.  The 
author  of  the  article  thinks  the  disease 
was  contracted  by  the  soldier  from,  the 
fowls  at  El  Aricha,  by  himi  transferred 
to  Lebdon  and  given  to  the  men  and 
fowls.  Other  cases  are  reported  from 
this  country  and  Europe;  their  great 
rarity  and  lack  of  careful  investiga- 
tion gives  them  little  weight.  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  the  subject  is  in  so 
uncertain  a  state  of  knowledge,  and  it 
is  possible  that  on  further  investigation 
cases  of  this  dreaded  disease,  whose 
origin  seems  mysterious,  may  be  traced 
to  fowl  diphtheria.  It  is  not  a  disease 
one  would  wish  to  touch  carelessly, 
and,  until  positive  evidence  is  forth- 
coming, caution  in  handling  the  af- 
fected chickens  is  recommended;  patho- 
genic bacteria  are  not  safe  playthings, 
and  their  effects  are  always  full  of 
<^=i"Ser.  .     ^  ^ 

Dr.  Moore  has  examined  and  de- 
scribed a  bacterium  which  he  has 
found  invariably  present  in  several 
cases  of  roup  examined.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  germ  of  chicken  cholera, 
described  bv  European  authors.  But 
from  his  account  it  is  evident  that  this 
is  not  the  cause  of  the  disease,  since, 
where  inoculated  into  healthy  fowls, 
it  produced  no  results.  So,  although 
we  are  certain  that  the  disease  is  due 
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to  bacteria,  its  nature  Is  not  by  any 
means  known- 
Contagion. — In  speaking-  of  the  cause 
of  the  disease  we  indicated  that  the 
disease  is  easily  communicated  from 
flock  to  flock,  and  from  individual  to 
individual.  Numerous  cases  have  been 
reported  where  healthy  flocks  have 
been  infected  by  adding  to  their  num- 
ber one  or  more  fowls  affected  with  the 
disorder. 

Experiments  abundantly  show  that 
the  disease  is  conveyed  by  contact  from 
fowl  to  fowl.  Dr.  Stevenson,  of  Lon- 
don, Ontario,  has  given  the  matter  con- 
siderable attention.  He  reports  that  the 
disease  may  be  conveyed  by  confining 
the  fowls  for  three  or  four  hours  to- 
gether in  a  bag.  In  his  article  in  the 
Journal  of  Comparative  Medicine, 
Philadelphia,  July,  1898,  p.  451,  he  states 
that  he  has  often  conveyed  the  disease 
in  this  manner.  He  gives  his  opinion 
that  the  disease  arises  from  the  Klebs- 
Loefller  bacillus,  but,  unfortunately, 
does  not  detail  any  of  his  experiments 
to  establish  this  point. 

With  a  view  to  definitely  determining 
the  method  of  the  contagion,  I  recently 
performed  several  instructive  experi- 
ments. A  fowl  was  selected,  perfectly 
healthy  and  strong,  and  to  its  eyes  was 
applied  the  discharge  from  the  eyes  of 
a  fowl  afflicted  with  the  disorder.  The 
fowl  was  kept  and  watched  with  care. 
After  ten  days  the  disease  manifested 
itself.  Again,  to  determine  the  method 
by  which  the  disease  was  conveyed 
ordinarily  from  one  to  another,  two 
well  fowls,  a  hen  and  cock,  were  con- 
fined in  a  small  pen  with  a  chicken 
badly  affected  by  the  disease.  The  three 
fowls  were  obliged  to  eat  and  drink 
from  the  same  dishes,  and  were  seen 
to  sit  together  upon  the  roost.  After 
twenty-one  days  the  disease  made  its 
appearance  in  the  healthy  hen,  and 
several  days  later  the  cock  also  con- 
tracted the  disorder.  These  experi- 
ments, repeated  in  various  ways  among 
poultrymen  have  established  the  point 
that  the  disease  is  conveyed  by  contact. 

Treatment. — Roup  is  amenable  to 
curative  remedies,  and  with  wise  treat- 
ment the  ravages  of  the  disease  could 
be  greatly  lessened.  Most  important  of 
all  is  the  necessity  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  There  should  be 
in  connection  with  every  farm  a  pest- 
house,  where  all  those  fowls  affected 
may  be  isolated  and  treated.  It  is  un- 
wise to  kill  all  the  fowls  affected,  since 
careful  treatment  will  usually  cure. 
After  the  fowls  are  cured  they  should 
be  kept  isolated  for  a  time,  to  be  sure 
that  all  germs  are  dead.  And  when 
any  additions  are  made  to  the  flock 
they  sho-uld  at  first  be  quarantined  for 
many  days,  until  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  free  from  the  disorder,  before  they 
are  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  other 
fowls.  In  addition  to  this,  fowls  once 
affected  should  never  be  used  for 
breeding.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  disorder  is  hereditary,  but  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  among  very 
young  chickens  leaves  ground  for 
suspicion  on  this  point.  But  more  im- 
portant than  this  ia  the  inevitable 
weakening  of  the  vitality  and  the  con- 
sequent weakened  offspring. 

The  therapy  of  the  disease  consists  in 
placing  the  chickens  in  comfortable 
quarters,  and  seeing  that  they  secure 
an  abundance  of  rich  food,  it  is  re- 
ported from  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  that  many  cases  of  the 
disease  were  cured  by  the  use  of  these 
means  alone.  In  the  outline  of  the 
etiology  we  indicated  a  course  of  sev- 
eral stages  with  attendant  symptoms, 
and  after  passing  through  this,  under 
favorable  conditions,  the  patient  re- 
covers. The  disease  may  be  arrested, 
in  the  early  stages,  by  warmth  and 
care. 

A  few  simple  remedies  are  recom- 
mended. An  antiseptic  wash,  such  as 
dilute  carbolic  acid  or  lysol.  Kerosene 
is  often  of  use  as  a  local  remedy.  Be- 
sides this,  Hege  (Bulletin  No.  152.  N.  C. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station)  re- 
commends the  use  of  Epsom  salts  as  a 
purgative  dose;  others  recommend  oil 
or  turpentine  for  this  purpose.  Where 
the  exudate  collects  in  the  eye  it  should 
be  carefully  removed,  and  the  eye 
washed  with  an  antiseptic  solution, .  e. 
g.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  3  per  cent. 


aqueous  solution.  Where  a  swelling  in- 
dicates the  collection  ot  matter  in  the 
nasal  chambers,  they  should  be  opened, 
and  usually  a  large  amount  of  a  putrid 
mass  may  be  removed.  All  these  pieces 
should  be  burned,  as  they  are  the 
means  of  contagion.  Mr.  Wilcox,  a 
successful  poultry  raiser  of  Kingston, 
R.  I.,  reports  that  he  has  had  no  deaths 
at  all  from  roup  for  many  years.  His 
method  is  to  remove  any  exudate 
which  may  be  found  either  in  the  eyes, 
throat,  or  nasal  passages,  and  to  keep 
the  fowl  free  from  exposure.  Doubt- 
less many  of  the  deaths  attributed  to 
this  disease  arise  from  improper  nutri- 
tion, or  actual  starvation.  The  sick 
fowls  are  stupid  and  weak,  and  are  un- 
able to  secure  their  share  of  the  food. 
Thus,  in  their  weakened  condition, 
when  abundance  of  food  is  most  neces- 
sary, they  are  improperly  fed,  and, 
perhaps,  get  nothing  at  all.  If  one  eye 
is  blind  they  can  see  much  less  food 
than  formerly,  and  are  outstripped  by 
their  more  healthy  mates;  when  both 
eyes  become  closed,  as  often  happens, 
they  are  unable  to  find  food  at  all,  and 
will  certainly  die  very  soon  if  no  assist- 
ance is  given.  When  these  collections 
of  matter  take  place  in  the  nasal 
chambers,  respiration  may  be  seriously 


and  hardiness  are  accompaniments  of 
yellow  pigment,  but  perhaps  not  so 
much  so  as  the  black.  How  about  it, 
Bache?  He  says:  "We  are  accustomed 
to  think  that  abundance  of  coloring 
matter  indicates  vigor,  richness  of 
blood,  and  for  some  years  we  have 
maintained  that  the  presence  of  black 
pigment  communicated  to  the  flesh  of 
fowls  a  special  savor  (this  is  reason  No. 
14  why  Minor cas  lead  as  most  profit- 
able), and  we  have  been  equally  ac- 
customed to  think  that  the  absence  of 
coloring  matter  indicates  weakness, 
poverty  of  blood,  etc.,  etc." 

Regarding  the  combs  of  Minorcas 
being  an  easy  subject  to  frost  bites, 
will  say  that  some  good  men  have  in- 
troduced the  rose  comb  for  just  such 
cases,  and  if  you  doubt  the  staying 
qualities  of  a  single  comb  try  the  rose 
combed  blacks  and  save  an  extra 
thickness  of  Neponsett  to  your  hen 
house.  If  neither  Rose  nor  Single  Comb 
Black  Minorcas  gain  your  favor,  quit 
the  fancy,  for  better  birds  will  not  be 
found  this  side  of  the  Styx. 

If  we  can  afford  to  let  Minorcas  roam 
at  liberty  through  Nature's  grown 
vegetation,  so  much  the  better  for  our 
pocket-book,  for  we  need  not  fear  to 
fatten  them  and  shut  up  their  working 
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interfered  with.  By  the  use  of  even 
simple  means  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  loss  from  this  disease  can  be 
greatly  lessened. — Report  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station. 


BLACK  MINORCAS 

"Hardiness  is  the  quality  which 
ranks  next  to  egg  production  in  a 
thoroughly  practical  fowl,  and  in  this 
the  Black  Minorca  greatly  excels.  Hav- 
ing been  bred  to  preserve  its  native 
qualities  rather  than  to  establish  new 
and  foreign  ones,  the  Black  Minorcas 
seem  to  have  lost  very  little,  if  any, 
of  their  natural  stamina,  a  quality  with 
which  they  are  abundantly  endowed. 
Though  there  is  some  prejudice  against 
black  as  a  color  for  the  plumage  of 
domestic  fowls  the  objections  urged 
signify  nothing  of  importance,  and  we 
have  it  from  good  authority  that  the 
abundance  of  color  pigment  in  animal 
physique  indicates  a  commensurate 
proportion  of  vitality  and  vigor;  also 
that  the  black  pigment  is  indicative  of 
a  stronger  nature  than  any  of  the 
lighter  colors.  One  English  naturalist, 
speaking  of  the  different  varieties  of 
Leghorns  and  the  importance  of  color 
breeding,  says  by  way  of  illustration 
that  the  Blacks  are  the  most  econom- 
ical, are  very  wild  and  very  hardy,  be- 
cause very  near  to  the  natural  color. 
Another  speaks  of  the  black  leopard 
and  the  black  rabbit  as  examples  of 
exceptional  abundance  of  vigor,  in 
which  the  visible  result  is  excess  of 
pigment.    He   thinks,   too,   that  vigor 


ovaries  if  we  feed  them  once  daily  at 
night  when  they  return  home  to  rest- 
for  another  day's  foraging  and  laying. 
We  need  not  fear,  I  say  it  again,  to 
feed  them  the  cheapest  of  all  American 
cereals,  corn,  whole  corn,  and  plenty 
of  it. 

To  make  money  out  of  hen  eggs  aa 
the  main  income  and  the  carcass  and 
habits  of  the  layer  as  secondary  con- 
sideration, give  me  a  flock  of  500  Minor- 
cas, properly  housed  as  demanded  by 
climate  and  nature,  and  New  York's 
hotel  stewards  will  shadow  me  for  all 
time  to  come  and  the  pecuniary  and 
very  desirable  benefits  of  life  will  come 
to  me  faster  than  to  a  Raines  law  hotel 
inspector,  but  it  must  be  Minorcas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Mr.  Editor.— CH.  T. 
CORA,  in  American  Fancier. 


HENS  EATING  EGGS. 

Egg-eating  happens  in  all  flocks. 
When  a  hen  learns  to  eat  eggs  she 
usually  goes  to  the  same  place  for  a 
fresh  supply.  She  may  not  know  that 
eggs  can  be  had  in  the  next  nest,  as 
she  cannot  think  of  such  things,  but 
she  can  remember  where  she  gets  the 
regular  daily  ration.  Now,  by  closing 
the  nest  entirely,  and  forcing  her  to 
go  outside  and  seek  the  eggs,  she  will 
soon  forget  about  them.  Whenever  hens 
begin  to  eat  eggs  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
change  the  location  of  their  nests,  for, 
while  such  a  method  may  not  prove  a 
remedy  for  all.  it  will  cure  some  of 
them  of  the  vice. 
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How  to  Manage  a  Flock  to  Secure 
Such  Results. 

"U'here  poultry  raising  is  carried  on 
with  the  aim  of  profit  the  surest  way  to 
success  is  to  liave  a  floclv  that  will  yield 
eggs  every  months  in  the  year.  This 
can  be  accomplished,  but  it  will  neces- 
sitate having  chicks  hatched  out  nine 
of  the  twelve  months.  December,  Jan- 
uary and  February  are  the  months  that 
may  be  the  exceptions.  If,  however, 
incubators  and  brooders  are  employed, 
and  the  farmer  desires  to  make  poultry 
raising  a  regular  business,  as  does  the 
foultry  expert,  the  three  months  speci- 
fied as  exceptions  will  really  be  the 
chief  ones  for  hatching.  To  hatch  and 
care  for  chicks  during  these  three  win- 
ter months  will  require  brooder  houses 
"With  the  usual  pipe  system  of  heating 
and  a  suitable  room  to  run  the  in- 
cubators in — a  room  that  will  not  be  af- 
fected too  much  by  outside  changes  of 
temperature.  It  would  hardly  be  ad- 
visable for  farmers  to  commence  poul- 
try raising  as  a  business  in  an  exten- 
sive manner  and  depend  mainly  on  in- 
cubators ad  artificial  broodrs.-The  ven- 
ture should  be  first  made  with  hens  as 
sitters  and  having  a  number  of  small 
comfortable  houses  with  hot-bed  sash 
runs  for  the  broods.  Better  still  would 
be  a  long  building,  divided  up  into  suit- 
able runs  and  apartments  for  hens  with 
broods.  A  house  of  this  kind  should  be 
situated  on  a  southern  slope,  where 
there  will  be  afforded  every  opportunity 
for  sunshine  and  dryness.  A  stove 
should  be  provided,  and  the  stove-pipe 
should  run  some  distance  inside  to  re- 
tain as  much  as  possible  all  the  heat 
that  the  draught  usually  carries  out 
through  this  channel.  If  there  is  too 
much  difficulty  experienced  in  having 
hens  broody  as  desired,  then  it  will  be 
well  to  commence  the  trial  of  an  in- 
cubator. A  machine  of  100-eggs  capacity 
is  better  than  a  larger  one  to  commence 
with.  Home-made  brooders  can  easily 
be  made,  which  will  work  satisfac- 
torily. There  are,  however,  brooders 
that  can  be  purchased  for  $5  up  that 
give  excellent  results.  From  the  hatch- 
ings of  each  month  there  should  be 
selected  some  of  the  thriftiest-growing 
pullets  and  they  should,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.i  be  separated  from  the  others. 
Give  them  a  place  where  they  need  not 
be  crowded  and  where  they  can  be 
given  good  attention.  Probably  after 
about  one  year's  experience — provided 
what  is  too  often  termed  bad  luck  has 
sharpened  the  ideas,  and  proved  that 
failures  are  due  directly  to  mismanage- 
ment and  nothing  else — it  will  be  the 
time  to  start  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 
It  will  then  be  well  enough  to  com- 
mence running  the  incubators  by  the 
1st  of  October.  When  the  supply  of 
eggs  for  incubators  is  needed,  from 
November  to  March,  the  importance  of 
having  a  healthy,  vigorous  flock  will  be 
appreciated.  Where  good  summer  care 
has  been  given  to  a  flock  that  has  been 
properly  selected  they  will  be  in  good 
condition  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of 
the  winter  months  in  good  shape.  If  a 
good,  varied  diet  is  provided,  and  such 
flocks  are  comfortably  housed  and  have 
good,  roomy  scratching  sheds  to  secure 
required  exercise  during  inclement 
weather,  the  eggs  from  such  a  flock  of 
hens  should  prove  very  fertile.  In  fact, 
hens  from  properly  kept  flocks  under 
similar  conditions  have  produced  eggs 
in  winter  that  averaged  93  per  cent,  of 
fertile  ones  in  every  hundred.  To  have 
eggs  every  month  in  the  year,  as  be- 
fore stated,  necessitates  hatching  some 
eggs  nearly  every  month,  and  it  will  be 
found  after  one  has  secured  sufficient 
experience  that  incubators  are  cheaper 
and  far  jnore  reliable  than  hens  during 
the  mi  iiths  of  cold  weather.  In  such 
case?  hens  that  become  broody  and 
would  lose  valuable  time  if  allowed  to 
sit.  can  readily  be  "broken  up"  and 
soon  be  again  producing  eggs. 

In  vnaking  poultry  raising  a  regular 
btisincss,  locality  and  convenience  of 
markets  should  be  duly  considered. 

No  matter  how  promising  scrub  poul- 


try may  be  they  cannot  compete  with 
pure-bred  stock.  The  pure  breeds  pos- 
sess utility  qualities  unsurpassed  and 
proper  selection  maintains  it.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  in  every  branch 
of  the  poultry  business  cleanliness,  dry- 
ness, a  varied  diet  of  clean,  wholesome 
food,  are  requirements  that  cannot  be 
dispensed  with.  Success  as  well  as  fail- 
ure in  any  occupation  comes  from 
easily  traceable  causes,  and  there  is  no 
luck  or  lottery  about  it.  Effort  is  re- 
warded in  accordance  with  intelligent 
application.  Good  judgment  is  espe- 
cially valuable  in  the  poultry  business. 
— Baltimore  Sun. 


POINTERS  ON  TURKEY  PRODUCTION. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  rear- 
ing young  turkeys  seems  to  be  that 
they  sometimes  have  the  gluttonous 
appetite  of  the  young  duck  without  the 
digestive  power  to  make  use  of  so 
much  food.  In  part  this  must  be  over- 
come by  care  in  feeding  little  and  often, 
and  in  part  by  allowing  them  to  exer- 
cise and  thus  to  stimuate  better  diges- 
tion. 

The  natural  habit  of  the  turkey  is  to 
feed  largely  upon  insects  of  its  own 
catching.  We  have  many  a  time 
watched  with  much  pleasure  the  ad- 
vance of  a  flock  of  three  or  four  old 
ones,  and  their  flocks  of  young  as  they 
marched  onward  in  line  of  battle,  as  is 
their  custom,  into  a  pasture  or  stubble 
field  where  the  grasshoppers  had  come 
out  in  abundance.  There  was  a  beauty 
and  a  precision  in  their  steady  ad- 
vance, and  the  perfection  of  their 
alignment,  which  was  attractive  to  an 
old  soldier,  independent  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  fields  were  being  cleared 
of  insect  pests,  and  the  hoppers  being 
rapidly  converted  into  turkey  meat, 
which  would  presently  have  a  market 
value. 

If  one  could  get  a  satisfactory  num- 
ber by  allowing  each  turkey  hen  to  in- 
cubate her  eggs  when  she  was  ready, 
and  care  for  her  own  young  there  prob- 
ably would  be  less  loss  by  disease  than 
we  have  now,  but  if  we  can  take  her 
eggs  away,  and  thus  induce  her  to  lay 
40  eggs  instead  of  15,  the  temptation 
to  entrust  the  earlier  eggs  to  hens  for 
hatching  is  too  great. 

It  was  our  practice  to  keep  the  hen 
with  turkey  chickens  shut  up  every 
night  and  until  the  grass  was  dry  the 
next  morning,  until  they  were  about 
four  weeks  old,  feed  lightly  when  in 
the  coop,  and  if  they  seemed  to  find 
many  insects,  give  but  little  grain  dur- 
ing the  day,  or  until  they  returned  to 
the  coop  all  night. 

This  kept  them  foraging  during  the 
day,  but  encouraged  them  to  return  at 
night  for  safe  keeping,  and  we  lost  but 
very  few,  more  by  accident  than  by  dis- 
ease. 

After  they  are  from  two  to  three 
months  old  they  may  roam  at  will,  and 
in  a  grasshopper  year  they  will  scarcely 
need  anything  in  the  yard,  excepting 
at  night.  We  like,  however,  to  keep  up 
the  evening  feed,  that  they  may  be 
home  every  night,  and  we  think  after 
hunting  all  day  they  may  deserve  a 
little  corn,  and  grow  faster  for  having 
it  every  day.  If  they  do  not  find  enough 
in  the  field  to  satisfy  their  appetites 
they  will  appear  at  the  feeding  place 
earlier  and  often. 

When  young  turkeys  or  old  ones  ap- 
pear to  be  unusually  greedy  at  feeding, 
not  only  refuse  to  give  them  as  much 
as  they  will  eat,  but  ascertain  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  free  from  lice.  We 
do  not  think  turkeys  are  more  subject 
to  lice  than  hens,  but  we  do  think  they 
show  the  trouble  much  worse  when 
they  are  present,  and  that  more  young 
turkeys  die  from  this  cause  than  from 
any  or  all  diseases  they  are  subject  to. 
The  large  louse  on  the  top  of  the  head 
kills  the  young  turkey  very  quickly,  but 
the  old  one  gradually  gets  mopy,  un- 
willing to  stir  much,  and  while  eating 
heartily  if  others  do  not  drive  it  away 
from  the  food,  it  will  grow  lean. 

In  such  cases  perhaps,  there  is  no 
better  application  than  to  hold  the 
birds  by  the  legs,  head  downward,  and 
dust  insect  powder  among  the  feathers. 
Or  an  aplication  of  oil,  not  kerosene  oil, 
but  some  sweet  oil,  fresh  lard  or  butter, 


on  the  head,  under  the  wings  and  near 
the  root  of  the  tail,  may  prove  equally 
efficient.  Yet,  which  ever  way  they  are 
destroyed  or  driven  off,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  repeat  it  more  than  once, 
at  intervals  of  about  a  week,  to  destroy 
any  which  may  have  hatched  out,  or 
which  may  have  come  on  them  from 
contact  with  other  birds,  or  even  the 
nest  or  roosting  places. 

If  no  large  lice  are  seen  there  may  be 
the  smal  red  mites  which  require  keen 
eyesight  to  detect.  The  insect  powder 
brings  them  out  very  quickly,  however, 
and  often  in  such  numbers  as  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  very  dust  is  crawling 
among  the  feathers.— American  Culti- 
vator. 


GETTING  WINTER  EGOS. 

As  the  subject  of  getting  eggs  in  win- 
ter is  important,  we  give  Mr.  E.  Bow- 
man's method,  as  given  in  Poultry: 

In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war; 
during  the  autumn  get  ready  to  pro- 
duce winter  eggs.  Winter  eggs  add 
largely  to  the  profit  side  of  the  year's 
account.  This  year's  chicks  will  lay 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  sold  dur- 
ing the  high  prices  of  cold  weather.  If 
you  have  Light  Brahma  or  Plymouth 
Rock  chicks  of  April  or  May  hatch, 
Leghorn  or  Minorca  chicks  of  May  or 
June  hatch,  you  are  started  toward  the 
desired  goal.  Take  cockerels  away  at 
once  and  let  the  pullets  have  plenty  of 
room  both  day  and  night.  Open  the 
windows  wide,  cover  with  wire  netting, 
give  plenty  of  pure  air  nights.  Feed 
mash, at  least  ten  per  cent,  ground  meat 
and  bone,  every  morning  before  7 
o'clock,  cracked  corn  at  about  11  barley 
at  about  2  p.  m-,  and  all  the  wheat  they 
can  eat  just  before  dark.  Fresh  water 
must  always  be  within  reach.  Provide 
boards  about  six  inches  wide  for  roosts. 
Be  on  the  watch  for  lice.  Spraying 
house  with  kerosene  emulsion  will  keep 
out  the  vermin.  A  coat  of  whitewash 
containing  carbolic  acid  will  answer 
the  same  purpose  and  be  sweeter.  Clean 
the  house  often.  A  grass  run,  or  better 
yet,  a  clover  field,  will  help  wonderfully 
in  getting  the  pullets  into  laying  condi- 
tion. By  October  you  should  be  getting 
eggs  from  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  flock. 
If  you  are  not  doing  as  well  as  that, 
think  over  your  feed;  see  if  you  are 
giving  a  well-balanced  ration;  look  at 
night  to  see  if  they  are  crowded-  Cut 
clover  in  the  morning  mash;  raw  meat 
and  bone  twice  a  week  will  be  of  help. 
Feed  lightly  on  corn  meal  and 
middlings,  and  keep  the  male  birds  by 
themselves,  and  you  will  get  more  eggs. 
Feed  the  grain  in  straw,  old  plaster  or 
gravel,  to  make  the  hens  work  for  their 
food.  Give  all  the  fresh  air  you  can 
during  the  warm  hours.  As  the  farmer 
is  learning  that  winter  dairying  pays 
best,  90  the  keeper  of  poultry  must  turn 
his  energies  toward  the  production  of 
eggs  during  the  cold  months  of  the 
year. 


BETTER  PRICES. 

The  ending  of  an  old  year  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  is  a  busy  time  in 
the  poultry  market.  If  the  poultryman 
knows  how  to  get  his  poultry  to  market 
in  the  right  condition  and  at  the  proper 
time  he  will  make  a  gain  in  the  prnce 
received.  It  is  well  to  mention  that 
December  and  January  are  the  months 
when  there  is  the  greatest  demand  for 
adult  stock,  known  in  the  market  as 
"fowls."  Chickens— that  is,  young 
stock  not  over  three  pounds  weight 
each — give  way  to  the  fowls,  the  prices 
at  this  season  for  both  ranging  very 
nearly  the  same.  The  market  will  bear 
a  great  pressure  about  this  period  of 
the  year  and  until  well  into  February. 
After  the  middle  of  January  all  kinds 
of  poultry  are  usually  scarce,  and  the 
demand  for  the  one-pound  broilers 
begins.  There  is  much  in  knowing 
what  to  do.  The  flrst  thing  is  to  feed 
out  the  corn  and  make  the  fowls  fat. 
This  not  only  adds  to  the  weight,  but 
also  brings  two  or  three  cents  more  a 
pound,  which  amounts  to  quite  a  sum 
for  a  heavy  bird.  If  the  stock  is  mixed 
the  hens  should  be  assorted  from  the 
males,  and  when  this  is  done  the  fat- 
test and  best  should  be  in  one  lot. 
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A  CHANCE  OPEN. 

B.  T.  Hedley,  Toronto,  Canada. 
In  your  criticism  of  pamphlet  written 
by  B.  L.  Winchel,  you  say  he  makes  no 
allowance  for  sick  hens,  hens  that  die 
and  overfat  hens;  three  things  that 
should  not  occur  on  a  well  regulated 
poultry  farm  with  the  improved  ma- 
chinery we  have  to-day.  With  my  ma- 
chine I  have  hatched  nearly  700  chicks 
this  year,  losing  none  only  by  accident. 
I  have  hatched  115  chicks  out  of  125 
eggs,  and  not  less  than  93  out  of  eight 
hatches  with  the  125  egg  machine.  Now, 
I  am  not  in  need  of  a  job,  but  if  I  can 
find  a  man  who  will  fit  out  a  plant 
with  a  capacity  of  5000  to  7000  birds  per 
year,  according  to  my  instructions,  I 
will  guarantee  him  12  per  cent,  on  every 
dollar  invested  the  first  year,  or  I  will 
run  it  for  nothing.  Now  this  is  no  bluff. 
All  I  want  is  to  show  to  the  poultry 
world  that  we  can  hatch  and  raise  poul- 
try on  scientifi^c  principles  as  well  as 
all  other  stock,"  and  make  it  pay  well, 
too.  But  it  must  have  men  who  have 
had  years  of  experience  at  its  head,  as 
I  am  a  practical  poultry  and  fruit 
grower  myself.  I  am  speaking  from 
experience.  I  like  the  "Poultry  Keeper" 
because  it  is  so  practical. 


A  FEW  COMMENTS  ON  MATTERS  OF 
IMPORTANCE. 

E.  E.  Page,  East  Cleveland,  O. 

If  your  reader  at  Glanco,  Ohio,  will 
inquire  into  the  Cleveland  markets  he 
will  find  that  he  car.  not  realize  as 
much  out  of  his  poultry  from  any  other 
market  in  the  country,  taking  out  the 
expense  of  shipping.  He  can  get  a 
copy  of  the  "Ohio  Farmer,"  Cleveland, 
O.,  which  has  the  poultry  markets  in 
every  week,  and  I  find  by  comparison 
that  the  Cleveland  markets  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  good  and  better  than  any 
other  city. 

I  see  a  great  many  inquiries  about  in- 
cubators when  the  season  is  well  ad- 
vanced, or  about  half  way  through, 
and  then  they  want  information,  or  be- 
gin to  start  up  the  hatchers.  Now,  this 
is  a  wrong  idea,  and  everybody  who  in- 
tends to  raise  broilers  this  season 
should  commence  now,  and  if  you  wish 
to  make  any  inquiries  about  the  busi- 
ness the  information  you  receive  can 
be  put  into  practice.  Broilers  hatched 
In  the  next  three  months  will  bring  the 
highest  prices,  and  the  profits  of  a  sea- 
son depend  on  your  commencing  at 
once.  If  you  have  to  order  your  incu- 
bators and  brooders  you  are  a  month 
behind  already. 

The  high  prices  of  beef  are  going  to 
make  the  poultry  products  high  and  in 
good  demand,  and  eggs  are  now  selling 
here  for  25  cents  per  dozen  for  strictly 
fresh,  and  20  cents  for  fresh. 

I  do  not  see  why  more  poultrymen  do 
not  caponize  their  surplus  cockerels. 
With  the  instruments  I  use  anybody 
can  do  it,  and  the  stock  will  bring  at 
least  5  cents  per  pound  more,  without  a 
cent's  additional  expense,  besides  you 
can  make  them  weigh  at  least  2  to  4 
pounds  heavier  on  the  same  fowl.  It  is 
so  simple  and  easy,  and  with  the  proper 
kind  of  instruments  there  is  not  any 
more  loss  than  if  the  operation  had 
never  been  performed.  I  never  think 
of  losing  a  fowl  any  more,  and  anybody 
tbat  ever  tasted  nice  steer  meat,  and 
then  compared  it  with  bull  beef,  or  boar 
meat  with  that  of  nice  barrow,  will 
readily  see  the  difference  between  a  ca- 
pon and  an  old  rooster.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  kill  a  cockerel  for  dinner  and 
go  in  on  him  and  find  out  how  it  is  done 
and  that  ends  the  experimenting. 

I  must  confess  that  some  sets  of  in- 
struments are  dangerous,  cruel  and 
totally  unfit  for  the  business.  It  is  a 
business  man  that  succeeds  in  any  line 
of  business.  Be  a  business  man  in  the 
poultry  business;  be  progressive,  use 
business  methods,  and  adopt  modern 
methods  of  doing  business  and  try  ca- 
ponizing.  And  again,  if  you  have  any- 
thing to  sell,  write  to  the  different  mar- 
iiets,  or  the  consumers,  or,  what  is  bet- 
Ifer,  take  some  of  the  well  known  papers 
ivith  reliable  market  reports  and  find 


out  what  your  produce  is  worth  before 
sending  it  to  market. 

Another  big  small  item  of  manage- 
ment is  this:  You  have  50  hens,  and 
they  lay  an  egg  apiece  every  day  dur- 
ing their  laying  period,  and  sometimes 
two  a  day.  You  increase  the  number  to 
500  hens,  for  you  want  to  do  five  times 
the  business,  and  they  drive  you  into 
bankruptcy  because  you  do  not  give 
them  the  same  liberty,  management, 
care,  conditions,  feed  or  quarters  that 
you  did  the  50  hens,  with  which  you 
were  soi  successful. 

Always  remember  as  the  number  in- 
creases the  troubles  magnify  and  in  a 
larger  comparative  proportion. 

The  most  original  and  successful  poul- 
trymen I  ever  saw  invited  me  to  come 
and  look  him  over  one  day,  and,  after 
looking  at  one  large  fine  yard  of  fowls 
and  admiring  them  until  satisfied,  he 
says:  "I  have  got  a  few  more  over 
here,"  and  we  went  over  to  the  other 
side  of  his  buildings,  quite  a  distance 
from  his  others,  and  saw  a  lot  of  Light 
Brahmas,  every  bit  as  fine  as  the  first, 
with  no  fences  aroumd  them,  only  a 
little  yard  for  use  on  special  occasions. 
Then  we  were  ready  to  go,  but  he  said 
for  us  to  hold  on,  as  he  had  still  an- 
other house  over  in  the  orchard,  and 
we  followed  him  over  there  and  saw 
still  another  fine  flock.  He  was  a  suc- 
cessful poultryman.  No  small,  dry, 
barren  yards,  sick,  lazy  chickens,  but 
instead  whole  loads  of  nice  stock  for 
Christmas  markets  and  eggs  the  year 
around.    "Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 


ABOUT  BUYING  BIRDS. 

Fred  V.  Campbell,  Redlands,  Cal. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
paper,  and  will  not  be  without  it  as 
long  as  I  can"swap  a  rooster"  for  the 
price.  In  some  of  those  poultry  oracles 
Mr.  Rudd  tells  about,  I  find  much  to 
look  over  in  the  shape  of  "ads."  and 
how  much  these  "ads."  brought  tO'  Mr. 
So-and-So,  but  for  good  instructive 
reading,  interspersed  with  an  occasional 
"cackle,"  that  makes  a  fellow  feel  good, 
give  me  the  "Poultry  Keeper."  For  the 
benefit  of  myself  and  others  who  may 
have  had  a  similar  experience,  I  desire 
that  you  enlighten  me  in  the  following 
questions: 

Some  time  ago  I  desired  to  purchase 
a  trio  of  good  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  thought  I  might  get  a  little  "inside" 
information  from  a  poultry  judge  as  to 
where  I  might  find  a  good  reliable 
breeder  who  would  sell  me  some  good 
birds.    Well.  I  got  it,  "in  the  neck," 

and  wrote  Mr.    in  regard  to  the 

stock.  Oh,  yes,  he  had  a  trio  that 
Miles  Standish  brought  over  in  the  May 
Flower,  and  their  ancestors  could  be 
traced  back,  without  a  break,  to  the 
Ark,  just  what  I  wanted,  etc.  I  sent 
for  them,  and,  of  course,  got  them;  got 
them  yet,  expect  to  keep  them,  unless 
the  butcher  takes  them.  I  paid  a  good 
price  for  these  birds,  but  one  of  them 
had    undoubtedly    been    diseased  for 

weeks  before  I  got  it.    I  wrote  Mr.   

about  it.  The  bird  was  O.  K.  when  he 
shipped  it,  etc.  Well,  I  made  such  a 
"roar"  that  he  sent  me  another  male 
bird,  and  he  was  absolutely  good  for 
nothing  except  to  eat.  This  man  was 
a  reliable  breeder,  and  of  course  I  am 
a  crank,  a  born  kicker,  want  two  for 
one,  and  other  things  too  numerous  to 
mention.  In  no  less  than  four  in- 
stances I  have  seen  the  same  trick 
played  on  parties  here,  by  reliable  (?) 
breeders  (Eastern).  A  trio  of  $75  White 
Wyandottes,  with  cream  enough  on 
their  ba^ks  to  make  four  pounds  of 
nice  creamery  butter.  A  Black  Mi- 
norca cock,  for  which  $25  was  paid,  and 
which  was  disqualified  in  the  show 
room  for  white  face.  All  from  relia- 
ble (?)  breeders.  Guaranteed  to  by  the 
paper  they  advertise,  and  they  are  re- 
liable because  the  paper  said  so.  Now, 
how  are  the  breeders  here  to  get  what 
they  paid  for?  Personally  I  believe 
that  there  is  better  stock  in  the  East 
than  we  have  here.  That's  why  we 
want  to  send  East;  but  if  we  are  going 
to  have  culls  palmed  off  on  us  we  prefer 
to  buy  them  at  $4.50  a  dozen  here.  I 
have  yet  to  find  a  man  who  will  ship 


stock  subject  to  examination.  Now, 
why  is  this?  In  every  instance  I  have 
offered  to  pay  express  charges  both 
ways.  Will  some  reader  of  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"  who  has  had  experience  in  this 
line  inform  me  where  I  can  find  an  hon- 
est, reliable  breeder?  One  who  will  not 
charge  $10  for  a  $3  bird.  An  honest 
man  should  be  patronized  and  the  ras- 
cals weeded  out.  The  Eastern  angler 
may  get  a  California  "sucker"  on  his 
hooks,  but  they  usually  get  of£  with  a 
wound,  never  to  bite  again. 

[As  long  as  score  cards  are  given  with 
96  points  for  birds  the  buyer  expects 
to  have  something  very  close  to  the 
"ideal,"  and  he  becomes  disappointed, 
because  the  bird  never  lived  that  could 
score  over  80  if  the  ideal  perfect  bird 
is  100  points.  Disappointment  always 
results.  Letters  like  the  above  have 
been  written  by  the  thousands,  and  yet 
there  is  more  swindling  in  milk,  butter, 
flour,  spices  and  spirits  than  with  poul- 
try. Even  the  clothing  sold  is  shoddy. 
—Ed.] 


A  PROFIT  IN  POULTRY. 

"The  poultry  business  is  better  and 
better;  this  year's  orders  by  far  exceed 
those  of  any  previous  year,  and  all 
breeders  who  have  been  steady  adver- 
tisers and  breeders  of  good  stock  report 
the  same  result,"  says  Hon-  Sid.  Con- 
ger. "Think  of  this  for  a  moment; 
there  is  not  a  time  during  the  year  that 
the  housewife  cannot  get  cash  or  goods 
right  at  home  for  her  poultry  or  eggs, 
and  any  kind  of  eggs  from  poultry;  no 
other  kind  of  live  stock  can  be  con- 
verted into  ready  cash  so  easily  or  so 
surely.  If  you  have  a  horse  to  sell, 
you  have  to  find  a  buyer  and  take  his 
price;  if  you  have  a  sheep  to  sell,  you 
have  to  find  a  buyer  and  take  his  price; 
if  you  have  cattle  of  any  kind  to  sell, 
you  have  to  find  a  buyer  and  take  his 
price;  but  for  poultry  and  eggs  the 
market  is  made  every  day,  and  they 
all  pay  cash — stores,  the  hucksters,  or 
any  place  at  any  time;  and  if  you 
have  no  money,  how  easy  it  is  to  take 
a  few  eggs  to  the  store  or  sell  them  to 
the  huckster  who  passes  your  door 
every  day,  or  sell  a  hen  or  any  poultry 
you  have;  there  is  always  a  market  for 
it,  and  the  prices  are  known  to  all.  Did 
you  ever  remember  the  time  that  you 
or  your  good  wife  could  not  get  more 
per  pound  any  year  at  any  time  of  the 
year  than  you  could  get  for  hogs,  cattle, 
sheep,  or  any  other  live  stock  on  your 
farm?  Yes,  on  the  average,  twice  as 
miuch  per  pound,  taking  it  through 
your  entire  experience?  Think  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  bushels  of  corn  you 
shovel  out  each  year  to  hogs  at  the 
average  value  of  about  three  and  a 
quarter  cents  per  pound,  and  the  few 
handfuls  of  corn  you  shell  for  the 
chickens,  and  you  sell  them  at  an 
average  of  more  than  twice  the  price 
of  hogs  all  the  time.  Did  you  ever  find 
fault  with  your  good  wife,  or  kick  be- 
cause the  chickens  ate  up  a  corner  of 
wheat,  or  ate  up  some  of  your  corn,  or 
at  the  same  time  did  you  forget  that  a 
bushel  of  corn  or  any  kind  of  grain 
would  put  as  many  pounds  on  poultry 
as  on  any  other  kind  of  live  stock,  and 
you  can  get  more,  yes,  almost  twice  as 
much  for  them  as  for  any  other  stock 
on  your  farm?  Did  you  ever  think  of 
letting  your  chickens  roost  out  in  the 
trees,  or  in  open  buildings,  and  allow 
them  to  hustle  for  their  feed,  while  you 
pour  out  the  feed  to  all  the  other  stock? 
Think  of  the  many  hard  winters  when 
you  fail  to  even  think  the  poultry  might 
be  wanting  food,  as  well  as  the  other 
stock.  It  will  pay  you  to  give  your  poul- 
try more  thought,  and  more  food." — 
Maine  Farmer. 


SHOWS  TO  OCCUR. 

Nov.  14-16— Garden  City,  jAIo.  (harden  City 
Poultry  Association.    T.  ,T.  Jones,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  28-l)ep.  2— North  East,  Pa.  57ortIi 
East  Poultry  Association.  M.  B.  Graham, 
Sec'y 
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Kick  away  the  top  ventilator  and 
plug  up  the  hole. 


This  paper  is  only  50  cents  a  year. 
Six  months  trial  only  25  cents. 


The  "Poultry  Keeper"  is  devoted  to 
practical    poultry.    It    advocates  pure 
breeds  as  the  proper  way  to  make  poul 
try  pay. 


The  "Poultry  Keeper"  and  three 
books — "Poultry  Keeper  Illustrators" — 
only  one  dollar.  Each  book  is  worth  ten 
dollars. 


For  the  past  six  months  we  have 
been  giving:  special  articles,  each  of 
which  is  worth  a  whole  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  paper. 


Buy  your  pure-bred  stock  now.  It 
■will  pay  to  do  so.  When,  winter  comes 
you  will  have  to  pay  double  price,  as 
birds  will  be  scarce. 


Comparison  may  have  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  scoring  but  it  does  not 
carry  a  falsifying-  score  card  that  may 
be  used  to  deceive  and  which  does  not 
state  facts. 


You  can  make  an  incubator.  Send  to 
our  editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton, 
N.  J.,  and  get  the  plans  of  a  hot  water 
incubator,  illustrated,  with  directions 
for  operating.  They  are  free  of  charge 
to  all,  only  two  stamps  (for  postage 
and  stationery)  being  required. 


According  to  the  Practical  Poultry- 
man  the  question  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes free  range  must  be  discussed.  It 
seems  that  free  range  in  southern  New 
York  is  not  the  same  as  it  is  in 
southern  New  Jersey.  Along  the  upper 
Susquehanna  the  ice  locks  up  every-- 
thing  outside,  while  in  southern  New 
Jersey  winter  comes  after  Christmias. 


If  you  cannot  get  fresh  meat  for  your 
poultry,  or  if  the  expense  is  apparently 
too  great,  use  the  commercial  ground 
mieat.  Fish  is  also  excellent  for  ducks 
if  the  eggs  are  to  be  used  for  hatching, 
and  ground  fish  will  be  very  acceptable 
to  them.  In  the  winter  season,  when 
grain  is  largely  used,  meat  or  fish  will 
serve  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  nitro- 
gen. One  cent  a  pound  is  about  the 
cost  for  ground  meat  or  fish,  and  they 
are  very  cheap,  even  at  double  the 
price. 


Experienced  poultrymen  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  maxim  of  "quick  sales  and 
small  profits,"  as  applied  to  poultry 
and  eggs,  as  good  articles  always  sell 
rapidly;  nor  should  any  farmer  be 
satisfied  with  small  profits,  but  aim  to 
secure  the  most  to  be  had.  It  costs  no 
more  for  time  and  labor  in  producing 
good  poultry  than  to  work  with  in- 
ferior kinds,  and  for  that  reason  the 


quality  should  always  be  an  object  of 
importance.  A  cent  or  two  a  pound  is 
quite  an  item  where  large  amounts  of 
poultry  are  sold  from  the  farm. 


On  the  farm  it  is  better  to  add  the 
droppings  from  the  poultry  house  to 
the  manure-heap  than  to  try  to  keep 
them  ini  any  other  manner.  The  usual 
mode  of  keeping  them  dry  leads  to  a 
loss  of  ammonia,  no  matter  what  ab- 
sorbent material  they  may  be  mixed 
with,  and  it  is  much  more  convenient 
to  add  them  to  the  heap  than  to  pro- 
vide a  separate  place  under  shelter  for 
storing  them. 


There  will  be  more  annoyance  from 
leaky  roofs  in  the  fall  than  in  the  win- 
ter, because  more  rain  occurs.  In  win- 
ter ice  and  snow  may  remain  for  weeks 
on  a  roof  without  melting,  and  really 
assist  to  protect  against  the  winds,  but 
in  fall  or  spring  any  leaky  places  will 
be  openings  for  beating  rains.  Roofs 
should  be  repaired  at  once,  if  neces- 
sary, or  the  result  will  be  damp  quar- 
ters and  the  flock  destroyed  by  roup. 


We  have  always  cautioned  our  read- 
ers not  to  overlook  dry  dirt  for  the 
winter,  and  to  store  it  away  before  the 
rains  set  in.  We  do  not  refer  to  road- 
dust,  w-hich  is  not  very  clean,  but  to 
fresh,  dry  earth,  which  may  be  sifted, 
and  put  away  under  shelter.  It  is  ex- 
cellent, not  only  for  the  hens  in  winter, 
but  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  substances 
to  use  in  stalls  for  cattle  or  as  an  ab- 
sorbent of  urine.  It  costs  almost  noth- 
ing, and  is  more  beneficial  on  the  poul- 
try house  floor  than  any  other  sub- 
stance- 


Put  the  fowls  in  yards  for  two  weeks 
to  fatten  them  before  selling.  This  is 
urged  to  prevent  loss.  When  the 
market  is  full  only  one  class  of  poultry 
sell^those  that  are  fat.  Inferior 
fowls  will  not  pay  for  shipping  and 
commission.  Buyers  always  aim  to  buy 
at  low  prices  when  there  is  an'  over- 
supply,  but  there  is  never  a  larere  sup- 
ply of  choice,  fat  fowls.  Attention  has 
been  frequently  called  to  this  matter, 
and  with  the  present  low  prices  for 
grain  there  is  no  excuse  to  send  the 
fowls  to  market  to  be  sacrificed  or 
given!  away. 


To  increase  the  flock  one  must  be 
very  careful  where  to  buy  the  extra 
fowls.  It  is  difllcult  to  find  as  many  as 
one  hundred  hens  for  sale  in  a  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  neighbor  then  goes 
to  the  city  to  purchase  a  few  coops  of 
them,  which  is  the  most  risky  under- 
taking that  can  be  attempted,  for  it  is 
seldom  that  such  coops  do  not  contain 
hens  that  are  affected  with  lice  or  dis- 
ease, which  may  be  brought  on  the 
farm,  and  all  the  fowls  subjected  to  the 
drawbacks,  the  final  result  being  that 
the  poultry  man  retires  in  disgust,  and 
loses  his  investment. 


To  give  green  food  to  fowls  confined 
in  yards  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
birds  pick  the  grass  and  cannot  utilize 
it  unle.«s  it  is  cut  fine  or  is  given  as  a 
piece  of  sod.  If  a  sod  of  grass  is  placed 
in  the  yard  once  a  day  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient, but  it  is  not  always  that  one 
having  a  flock  in  a  yard  can  devote  his 
time  to  securing  green  food  in  that 
manner,  hence  a  bunch  of  grass,  con- 
sisting largely  of  finely  cut  clover,  and 
placed  in  a  trough,  will  be  readily  con- 
sumed. If  this  is  not  done,  and  the 
grass  is  long,  the  result  may  be  hard 
crop,  due  to  clogging  of  the  crop  by  the 
grass  packing  therein. 


When  a  flock  is  visited  by  roup,  and 
the  disease  puts  in  an  appearance 
every  year,  it  means  that  either  the 
premises  should  be  thoroughly  disin- 
fected or  the  disease  is  inherited 
through  a  liability  or  susceptibility 
thereto.  For  these  reasons,  not  only 
should  the  entire  premises  be  cleaned 
and  disinfected,  but  the  fowls  should 
be  gotten  rid  of  and  healthy  birds  pro- 
cured from  elsewhere,  especially  if 
roup  has  at  any  time  prevailed.  It  is  a 
precaution  that  may  save  labor  and 
time,  for  when  roup  becomes  general  it 
is  only  with  hard  work  that  it  can  be 
eradicated. 


MILLET  SEED  FOR  POULTRY. 

Millet  seed  should  be  a  regular  diet" 
for  the  laying  hens,  and  it  should  be- 
kept  on  hand  and  in  a  convenient  place 
for  use.  When  you  go  into  the  yards- 
and  the  hens  run  to  you  for  food, 
which  they  will  do  if  fed  frequently, 
even  when  they  are  not  hungry,  scatter 
millet  seed  for  them  and  let  them  seelc- 
the  seeds.  Mustard  seed,  hemp  seed, 
or  any  small  seed  will  answer.  A- 
tablespoonf ul  of  seed  is  sufficient,  as  it 
is  not  intended  so  much  as  a  portion  of 
the  ration  as  to  keep  the  hens  busy. 


FATTENING  THE  FOWLS. 

For  fattening  poultry  for  market 
there  is  no  ration  equal  to  sweet  pota- 
toes and  corn-meal.  The  small  and 
unsalable  potatoes  are  serviceable  as 
well  as  those  that  are  larger.  Cook 
them,  and  just  befor^  removing  them 
from  the  flre,  add  the  corn-meal,  feed- 
ing the  miess  when,  it  is  cold.  About  a 
pound  of  corn-meal  to  half  a  peck  of 
sweet  potatoes  makes  a  fair  ration. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  not  suitable  for  lay- 
ing hens,  as  they  contain  a  large 
amount  of  sugar,  thus  causing  them  tO' 
fatten  too  readily. 


VALUE  OF  THE  DROPPINGS. 

Various  estimates  are  placed  on  the 
value  of  the  droppings  from  a  hen  in  a 
year,  and  some  have  estimated  that 
they  can  produce  one  dollar  during 
that  time  in  the  value  of  the  droppings. 
As  the  amount  of  food  consumed  by  a- 
hen  in  a  year  is  equal  to  five  pecks  of 
grain  (or  its  equivalent),  it  is  plain  that 
the  droppings  cannot  exceed  that  from 
which  it  is  obtained,  while  the  main- 
tenance of  the  hen  and  the  eggs  laid 
must  also  come  fromi  the  food,  thus 
leaving  a  small  proportion  only  in  the 
droppings. 


FROZEN  COMBS. 

W^hen  the  comb  becomes  frozen  or 
frosted  there  will  be  an  end  to  the- 
hen  so  afflicted  until  the  injured  mem- 
ber heals,  which  may  require  one  or 
two  months.  Combs  usually  become 
frozen  at  night,  when  the  birds  are  on 
the  roosts,  and  it  happens  more  fre- 
quently when  there  is  a  small  flow  of 
air  from  a  crack  or  nailhole  than  when 
the  birds  are  exposed  to  a  large  volume 
of  air.  The  prevention  is  to  provide 
warm  houses  at  night  and  windbreaks 
of  some  kind  during  the  day.  Should  a 
comb  become  frozen,  anoint  it  with 
ichthyol  once  a  day 


RYE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Among  the  grains,  rye  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  very  important  food  for 
poultry,  but  it  may  be  used  as  a 
variety,  however;  a  mixed  grain  diet, 
composed  of  wheat,  oats,  corn,  rye  and 
barley,  is  better  than  the  use  of  any 
one  of  the  grains.  Rye  is  excellent 
when  given  once  or  twice  a  week,  and 
will  be  relished  by  the  hens  as  a 
change.  It  may  be  stated  that  as  the 
warm  days  are  now  on,  the  feeding  ot 
any  kind  of  grain  should  be  done 
judiciously,  as  there  is  greater  liability 
of  loss  from  diseases  due  to  too  much, 
grain  in  summer  than  from  any  other 
cause. 


WARMING  THE  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

While  there  are  many  ways  by  which, 
a  poultry  house  may  be  made  warm, 
yet  but  few  make  it  an  object  to  pro- 
vide heat.  As  we  have  before  sug- 
gested, the  cheapest  and  easiest 
method  is  to  hang  a  lighted  stable- 
lantern  in  the  poultry  house,  suspend- 
ing it  from  the  middle  of  the  roof.  The 
vessel  containing  the  oil  should  have 
sufficient  capacity  for  permitting  of 
holding  a  supply  for  the  night,  and  the- 
wick  should  not  be  turned  too  high.  It 
is  not  neces.sary  to  have  the  tempera- 
ture higher  than  fifty  degrees,  and  as 
there  is  quite  an,  amount  of  heat  given 
off  from  a  lamp,  the  temperature  will 
be  raised  to  that  point  if  the  house  is 
not  too  open;  it  will  also  assist  in  dry- 
ing the  walls  and  preventing  dampness. 
There  will  be  no  liability  of  the  foul 
air  or  injury  from  the  lamp  in  winter. 
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MANAGING  A  LARGE  FARM. 

A  New  Tork  reader  is  offered  a  550- 
acre  farm  on  a  partnership  plan  and  he 
is  unable  to  decide  how  he  and  the 
and  the  owner  should  work  under  the 
arrangement.  As  a  subject  of  that 
kind  interests  many  we  give  his  letter, 
as  follows: 

"I  am  a  subscriber  to  the  'Poultry 
Keeper"  and  write  to  you  for  advice.  \ 
am  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  on  ac- 
count of  my  health  I  had  to  leave  my 
work  (clerking)  two  years  ago.  I  have 
entirely  '  ecovered  now  but  do  not  wish 
to  return  to  my  work  for  fear  of  the 
sickness  returning. 

"I  have  raised  and  taken  care  of 
poultry  for  three  years,  giving  nearly 
all  of  my  time  the  last  two  years.  I 
have  read  a  good  many  poultry  books 
and  papers  and  I  think  I  know  suffi- 
cient to  branch  out  in  the  business. 

"My  accommodations  here  in  the  city 
only  allow  me  to  keep  about  30  fowls 
and  raise  about  100  chickens.  I  have 
an  offer  to  manage  poultry  on  a  large 
farm  near  the  city  here,  and  it  is  on 
this  question  I  wish  your  advice. 

"The  farm  is  550  acres,  situated  nine 
miles  from  the  city-  There  is  a  poultry 
house  on  the  farm,  100  feet  long  and  20 
feet  wide,  divided 'into  six  pens.  The 
house  is  two  stories,  but  the  upper 
story  is  not  used  at  all,  now,  although 
it  is  divided  into  pens.  The  house  is 
substantially  built  on  a  stone  wall,  and 
is  double  boarded  throughout  and 
shingled.  In  this  house  there  is  at 
present  about  250  yearling  White  Leg- 
horns; they  have  large  fenced-in  runs. 
Eight  acres  of  orchard  (old)  is  also 
fenced-in  for  the  poultry  and  is  now 
used  for  a  summer  run  for  fowls.  There 
are  six  small  movable  coops  about  6x6 
feet  and  six  feet  high  for  young  chicks. 
There  is  nothing  else  on  the  farm  for 
poultry. 

"Now.  all  the  feed  for  the  poultry 
can  be  bought  on  the  farm  at  market 
price.  How  do  you.  think  the  partner- 
ship should  be  formed?  If  I  agree  to 
manage  the  poultry  I  must  pay  my 
personal  expenses  including  board  at 
the  farm.  The  owner  of  the  farm  sug- 
gested that  I  give  my  entire  time;  that 
the  feed  be  paid  for  from  the  eggs  and 
meat  sold;  that  the  250  head  of  stock  be 
paid  for  from  some  source,  and  the 
remainder  be  divided  equally,  half  and 
half.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  owner 
furnishing  houses  and  land  and  half 
the  stock  and  feed.  Do  you  think  this 
is  right? 

"Also,  what  do  you  consider  the  best 
breed  for  a  practical  farm,  that  is,  for 
eggs  and  meat?  The  Leghorns  on  the 
place  are  a  good  full-blooded  Knapp 
strain,  but  I  am  thinking  of  gradually 
replacing  them  with  'White  Wyandottes 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  I  do  not 
think  the  Leghorns  will  lay  during  the 
winter  as  well  as  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Wyandottes.  Do  you  think  it  wise 
to  change?  I  am  raising  "White  Wyan- 
dottes now  in  the  city." 

There  are  circumstances  peculiar  to 
one  individual  that  are  not  applicable 
to  another.  First  (if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken in  reading  550  acres,)  the  farm  is 
too  large  and  the  owner  values  it  ac- 
cordingly, though  much  of  it  may  be  of 
no  use  to  our  subscriber. 

Next,  our  subscriber  must  live,  and 
if  it  takes  about  $12  a  week  for  his 
family  his  labor  is  worth  $600  a  year, 
which  is  the  interest  on  $10,000  capital 
for  one  year. 

The  number  of  fowls  (250)  will  not 
pay  him  for  his  labor,  even  if  he  grows 
all  the  food  on  the  place,  yet  he  must 
pay  for  the  stock,  pay  ror  the  food 
grown  on  the  farm,  and  give  the  owner 
one-half.  We  do  not  think  he  can  do 
it  even  granting  that  the  owner  is  lib- 
eral, for  one  cannot  make  enough  profit 
from  250  hens  to  accomplish  much  in 
one  year. 

The  fact  that  the  house  is  in  one 
length  shows  that  but  little  of  the  land 
can  be  used  for  poultry.    If  our  sub- 


scriber is  to  cultivate  the  whole  farm, 
and  share  in  the  larger  stock,  crops, 
etc.,  then  that  is  another  matter. 

We  consider  the  Wyandottes  and 
Plymouth  Rocks  are  excellent  selec- 
tions. 

If  our  subscriber  can  make  a  five 
or  ten  years'  contract,  so  as  to  increase 
his  flocks  every  year,  and  can  live  on 
the  proceeds  of  the  farm,  he  may  have 
something  after  a  while  but  he  will 
have  to  hustle  to  economize  very  much 
the  first  three  or  four  years. 

It  is  better  to  rent  a  small  farm, 
work  for  yourself,  and  then  you  will 
not  be  responsible  to  another  or  be 
compelled  to  consider  the  interests  of 
another  while  building  up  your  own 
fortune. 


WHAT  IS  FREE  RANGE. 

The  Practical  Poultryman,  in  reply 
to  our  article  on  the  subject,  gives  its 
version  of  the  matter.  He  looks  at  it 
from  his  standpoint.  Here  is  what  he 
says: 

"This  explanation  of  what  constitutes 
a  range  and  the  conditions  under  which 
it  may  be  used  is  of  great  interest  to 
us  for  the  reason  that  it  corrects  an 
error  under  which  we  have  been  labor- 
ing for  years.  Up  here  in  New  Tork 
State  the  buildings  on  a  farm  are 
usually  arranged  with  an  eye  to  con- 
venience in  caring  for  stock  or  pro- 
ducts housed  therein  and  it  is  seldom 
that  we  see  a  poultry  house  removed  to 
any  distance  from  the  other  buildings. 
Horses,  cows,  sheep  and  swine,  each 
have  their  place  in  a  connecting  field 
or  enclosure  for  exercise  and  pastur- 
age. But  this  is  not  free  range.  We 
know  of  farmers  who  give  their  stock 
free  range,  that  is,  they  simply  open 
the  doors  and  let  them  scatter  to  the 
four  winds.  This  is  our  idea  of  free 
range  for  poultry  and  it  is  the  way  free 
range  is  carried  out  on  thousands  of 
farms  all  over  the  country.  When  a 
hen  is  once  free  she  is  as  near  to  the 
"corn  crib"  (the  open  slat  crib  such  as 
we  find  on  nearly  every  farm),  the  hog 
trough  and  the  grain  bin  as  she  is  to 
her  own  home,  the  hen  house. 

"On  many  farms  where  the  Asiatic  or 
American  fowls  are  kept  we  find  one 
and  two  acre  fields  enclosed,  sometimes 
in  an  orchard  and  sometimes  not,  but 
making  a  most  desirable  field  for  poul- 
try without  the  nuisance  of  unlimited 
range  or  the  dangers  of  close  confine- 
ment. 

There  are  times  and  seasons  when 
the  inconvenience  caused  by  fowls  at 
liberty  is  less  than  at  others.  During 
the  fall  when  the  nights  are  cold  the 
fowls  will  be  more  likely  to  return  to 
the  house  to  roost  and  may  then  be 
shut  in  until  noon  the  following  day 
so  that  the  eggs  may  be  deposited  in 
the  regular  nests  and  then  they  may  be 
let  out  for  the  afternoon  with  less 
danger  of  loss  and  inconvenience  than 
where  their  travels  begin  at  daybreak. 

"If  a  fiock  of  hens  can  be  so  educated 
that  they  will  confine  themselves  to  'a 
luxuriant  grass  plot,  as  will  an  her- 
biverous  animal  we  say  let  them  do  so, 
but  our  observation  and  experience  is 
that  they  will  not  do  so,  but  as  a  rule 
make  a  'bee  line'  for  some  secluded 
corner  in  a  fence,  shrubbery  or  build- 
ing immediately  they  are  at  liberty  to 
do  so. 

"We  do  not  argue  the  matter  simply 
for  'talk'  but  because  we  believe  that 
the  best  results  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
poultryman  who  will  give  his  flock  the 
care  which  will  make  them  comfort- 
able and  productive  in  reasonable  con- 
finement." 

Circumstances  alter  cases.  In  South 
Jersey  large  stock — cattle,  etc., — give 
way  to  small  fruits,  vegetables,  etc- 
An  orchard  is  considered  free  range, 
in  fact,  any  area  of  land  that  permits 
the  hens  to  secure  grass  and  insects, 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  scratch 
in  a  yard,  is  considered  free  range. 


What  we  have  all  along  aimed  at  is 
to  impress  upon  readers  that  when  a 
fowl  is  at  liberty  to  roam,  so  as  to  get 
grass,  etc.,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
feeding  such  fowls — in  summer.  Let 
them  pick  up  their  food  from  the  range. 
We  understand  that  all  hens  "pick  up" 
their  food,  but  we  maintain  that  they 
should  first  work  to  get  it. 


BEGINNERS  WITH  POULTRY. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  one  to  enter  into  a 
business  and  fail  because  of  ignorance  or  lack 
of  knowledge  of  how  to  manage,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  it  is  done  in  mercantile  puKnits  : 
yet  hundreds  attempt  the  poultry  business 
under  the  supposition  that  "anybody  can 
raise  chickens,""  when  the  fact  is  that  the 
poultry  bn.siness  requires  more  skill  in  man. 
agement  than  is  required  in  raising  cattle  or 
other  large  stock.  The  reason  is  that  if  a 
farmer  has  one  ortwo  cows,  the  small  number 
permits  him  to  become  familiar  with  each 
auimal.  He  knows  their  peculiarities,  the 
kinds  of  food  preferred  by  each,  and  should 
one  of  them  become  sick  he  quickly  detects 
it  and  at  once  proceeds  to  use  remedies,  if 
necessary  sitting  up  all  uigbt  to  take  care  of 
it.  With  a  flock  of  fifty  hens,  however,  the 
case  is  diflerent.  Although  the  flock  will  not 
require  any  more  room  than  one  cow,  yet 
there  are  fifty  individaals,  each  being  en- 
tirely different  in  many  respects  from  the 
others,  and  all  having  their  characteristics 
and  peculiarities,  making  it  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  understand  their  requirements.  The 
ordinary  farm  hand  seldom  notices  the  poul- 
try except  to  occasionally  give  a  mess  of  corn, 
and  but  few  farmers  give  sufficient  personal 
attention  to  fully  understand  the  thorough 
management  of  a  flock  so  as  to  derive  the 
largest  profit  therefrom.  On  the  large  ma- 
jority of  farms  the  owners  do  not  know  how 
many  fowls  tliey  lose  in  a  year  from  the  nu- 
merous causes  and  dangers,  and  there  are 
also  hundreds  of  farmers  who  do  not  know 
w  hether  their  fowls  pay  or  not. 

If  the  beginner  (perhaps  some  person  who 
desires  to  seek  a  living  outside  of  a  city  on  a 
limited  capital  )  is  to  succeed  he  must  pureue 
a  course  which  differs  from  that  usually  prac- 
ticed on  farms-  But  how  is  he  to  know,  and 
how  can  he  anticipate  the  various  conditions 
under  obstacles  which  he  may  meet  ?  Even  a 
small  investment  is  a  great  deal  when  it  rep- 
resents all,  perhaps  the  savings  of  years ; 
hence  the  greater  necessity  for  knowledge  in 
going  into  the  poultry  business. 

It  is  possible  that  a  beginner  may  have  fair 
success  the  first  year,  but  as  a  rule  such  is 
not  genei-ally  the  case.  The  only  safe  mode 
is  to  begin  with  a  few,  expect  no  profit  the 
first  year  and  but  little  the  nest,  devoting 
the  time  to  learning  without  incurring  much 
risk,  and  success  will  come  later. 


KEEPING  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

As  many  of  our  readers  may  desire 
to  save  eggs  from  certain  hens  for 
hatching,  so  as  to  use  the  best  in  the 
flock,  it  may  be  done  in  this  manner: 
Wrap  each  egg  in  tissue-paper  and  lay 
it  in  cotton,  in  a  box.  Three  times  a 
week  turn  the  eggs  over,  or  rather,  half 
over,  and  keep  the  box  where  the  eggs 
will  not  freeze.  They  must  not  be  in  a 
warm  place,  but  kept  at  a  temperature 
not  lower  than  forty  degrees  or  over 
sixty  degrees.  Do  not  use  extra  large 
eggs,  or  those  very  small  or  misshapen; 
and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  eggs  laid 
by  hens  will  produce  stronger  chicks 
than  those  from  pullets.  Eggs  kept  in 
the  manner  mentioned  should  hatch, 
even  when  they  have  been  laid  three 
months,  as  it  is  known  by  experience 
that  such  has  been  the  case. 
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Cost  and   Profit -Important  Details 
Which    Lead  to  Success— Selec= 
tion  of  the  Breed. 

When  considering  the  possibilities  of 
loss  from  any  source,  always  give 
yourself  the  advantage  of  the  doubt. 
That  is,  if  there  is  something  to  be 
done  to  the  poultry  house  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  fowl,  and  which  you  may 
suppose  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
the  better  plan  is  to  do  it  and  to  take 
the  risks.  If  you  desire  to  add  more 
hens  to  your  flock,  and  know  nothing 
of  their  breeding  or  freedom  from  dis- 
ease, be  governed  by  the  doubt,  and  do 
not  buy  them  unknowingly,  as  you 
may  destroy  your  entire  flock  by  a 
single  mistake.  Hundreds  of  poultry- 
men  fail  because  of  overlooking  the  ap- 
parently unimportant  details,  which 
are  the  key  to  success. 
SMALL.  FLOCKS  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

There  are  a  great  many  persons  who 
keep  flocks  in  the  suburbs  of  towns, 
and  they  nearly  always  make  poultry 
pay.  It  may  be  stated  in  connection 
with  suburban  poultry  raising  that 
nearly  all  the  improvements  effected  in 
breeds  occur  among  this  class.  When 
the  townsman  decides  to  have  a  flock, 
he  •*\-ishes  something  good  and  useful. 
Beauty  of  plumage  and  uniformity  re- 
ceive the  first  consideration,  and  pro- 
lificacy is  essential.  If  the  breed 
selected  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  it 
is  discarded  until  a  series  of  experi- 
ments give  better  result.  Such  men 
soon  get  into  the  country.  They  Vi'ill 
not  remain  content  with  their  sur- 
roundings, but  determine  to  enlarge. 
They  are  the  ones  who  succeed  with 
large  flocks.  They  succeed  because  they 
begin  with  small  flocks,  watch  every 
detail,  and  know  something  of  the 
breeds  and  what  the  requirements  are 
for  the  kind  of  fowls  used.  They  teach 
a  lesson  to  the  farmer,  pointing  out 
where  failures  occur,  and  what  can  be 
done  with  better  methods  and  select 
stock. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  farmers 
could  be  induced  to  discard  scrubs,  and 
use  only  pure  breeds,  the  increase  in 
value  of  poultry  products  would  be 
fully  one  hundred  per  cent.  This  can 
be  demonstrated  by  com-paring  the 
flocks  owned  by  farmers  with  those  of 
the  breeders  who  make  a  specialty  of 
keeping  pure  breeds.  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  all  farmers  are  negligent 
of  the  advantages  of  good  breert.s,  for 
some  of  them  are  enterprising  in  all 
departments  of  their  farms,  but  as  a 
class  they  do  not  attach  that  import- 
ance to  poultry  which  they  should,  and 
in  that  respect  lose  a  profit  every  year, 
which,  though  perhaps  but  a  small 
sum  with  each,  is  quite  large  as  a 
■whole. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained 
from  large  and  small  flocks  will  dem- 
onstrate that  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers in  the  flocks  there  is  a  larger  pro- 
portionate profit  from  the  small  flocks 
than  from  the  other.  This  fact  leads 
to  the  consideration  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  feasibility  of  attempting 
to  keep  large  numbers  by  giving  them 
the  same  condition  to  which  smaller 
flocks  are  subjected.    A  glance  over  the 


field  will  show  that  this  has  been  at- 
tempted over  and  over  again,  but  the 
large  flock  never  equals  the  other.  This 
is  because  the  large  flock  cannot  secure 
the  variety  of  food  within  the  limits 
of  a  small  one.  Where  but  a  dozen 
hens  are  together,  they  have  more  food 
proportionately,  and  in  the  late  fall, 
when  the  frost  has  destroyed  the 
vegetation,  there  will  always  be  a  por- 
tion left  which  provides  the  small 
flock  with  the  green  food  that  it  re- 
quires, but  which  would  be  insignifi- 
cant for  large  numbers.  The  table- 
scraps  also  serve  an  important  purpose 
with  a  small  flock.  They  are  com- 
posed of  a  variety  of  foods,  and  greatly 
assist  in  inducing  laying,  but  they  are 
of  no  value  at  all  for  a  large  number 
of  fowls. 

CHEAP  FOODS. 

Cheap  food  is  not  the  result  of  buy- 
ing at  an  advantage  in  price,  but  in  the 
use  of  the  kinds  that  will  make  the 
hens  lay  or  induce  rapid  growth  of 
young  stock.  One  who  was  famous  for 
the  choice  fowls  brought  into  market 
had  a  secret  which  could  not  be  gotten 
from  him.  At  last  some  individual  dis- 
covered that  the  fortunate  farmer's 
secret  consisted  in  growing  a  lot  of 
cow-peas  upon  which  he  turned  his 
fowls  after  the  pods  of  the  peas  were 
vv'ell-filled.  The  hens  would  pick  the 
seeds  from  the  pods  and  eat  until  they 
were  well-filled,  fattening  rapidly  and 
in  a  manner  which  promoted  their 
health.  Another  who  always  marketed 
choice  poultry  kept  them  in  a  clover- 
field,  giving  wheat  at  night.  It  is  well 
to  utilize  waste  pieces  of  ground  by 
growing  somiething  thereon  for  the 
hens,  as  they  will  eat  young  weeds, 
and  also  flnd  many  insects  as  well. 
Cheap  foods  are  those  that  give  the 
best  results,  and  should  be  of  a  variety, 
as  variety  provides  the  hens  with  all 
the  elements  of  egg  production,  pro- 
motes the  digestion  and  enables  the 
fowls  to  make  the  greatest  gain  in  the 
shortest  period  of  time. 

NON-SITTERS. 

Because  a  hen  is  a  non-sitter  it  does 
not  imply  that  she  is  a  better  layer 
than  the  sitter  or  is  as  profitable.  The 
non-sitter  thrives  best  in  spring  and 
summer,  and  is  an  active  forager. 
There  is  a  time  when  she  takes  a  rest, 
even  if  she  does  not  sit.  She  will  lay 
more  eggs  in  the  summer  than*  the 
sitter,  but  in  the  long  run  the  sitter 
overtakes  her,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  will  have  laid  as  many  eggs,  as 
well  as  produced  one  or  two  broods  of 


chicks,  giving  fully  as  much  profit  and 
being  more  contented  in  confinement. 
CROWDING  THE  FOWLS. 

Two  points  in  favor  of  egg  production 
are  food  and  sleep.  If  the  fovils  are 
crowded  at  night  they  will  not  rest, 
hence  the  poultry  house  that  contains 
more  fowls  than  the  number  for  which 
it  is  adapted  is  a  very  expensive  build- 
ing. Too  much  economy  of  space  is  a 
fault  frequently  found.  The  tendency 
is  to  allow  too  much  food  and  too  little 
room.  The  feeding  of  grain  in  summer 
is  detrimental,  because  it  creates  heat 
or  is  stored  as  fat.  Even  when  meat 
is  given  every  ounce  of  fat  should  be 
removed.  When  the  roosts  are  ar- 
ranged they  should  be  low  and  as  near 
the  floor  as  possible.  If  near  the  roof 
of  the  house  the  heat  is  excessive  at 
night,  as  the  sun  warms  a  low  buiiding 
in  summer  beyond  the  degree  when  it 
should  be  comfortable;  and  as  heat 
rises,  the  warmest  place  is  near  the 
roof,  an  over-crowded  house  being  al- 
most a  death-trap  to  the  fowls. 
COST  AND  PROFIT  FOR  A  TEAR. 

Six  pecks  of  corn  or  wheat  should  be 
more  than  enough  for  a  hen  during  a 
whole  year,  as  she  will  need  much  less 
food  in  summer  than  in  winter.  The 
next  point  is,  how  much  will  the  six 
pecks  of  food  cost?  At  present  prices 
the  cost  of  six  pecks  of  corn  should  not 
exceed  forty  cents;  at  wholesale  the 
cost  is  less.  The  second  point  is,  how 
many  eggs  w-ill  the  hens  lay,  and  how 
much  is  obtained  for  them?  Let  us  fix 
the  cost  of  the  food  for  a  year  at  fifty 
cents,  for  when  we  estimate  on  six 
pecks  of  grain  a  year,  we  mean  grain 
or  its  equivalent;  but  when  other  food 
is  given,  then  the  grain  must  be  re- 
duced proportionately.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  exact  quantity,  as  there  is 
no  way  of  knowing  the  proportions  of 
bone,  meat,  grass,  worms,  etc.,  to  be 
eaten,  hence  the  cost  is  based  upon  six 
pecks  of  grain,  which  is  as  much  as  a 
hen  will  eat  in  a  year  if  she  receives 
no  other  food.  With  fifty  cents  as  a 
cost  for  food  a  year,  eggs  should  sell 
for  eighteen  cents  a  dozen,  allowing 
eleven  dozen  (132  eggs)  a  year  as  the 
production  of  the  hen,  to  clear  one 
dollar  profit.  The  cost  of  buildings, 
labor,  etc.,  is  not  included.  Some  hens 
will  not  lay  one  hundred  eggs  in  a  year, 
and  a  flock  may  contain  sick  hens, 
worthless  hens,  and  a  large  number  of 
males.  We  do  not  believe,  therefore, 
that  eggs  alone  will  pay  unless  one  can 
manage  large  flocks.  But  the  hens  may- 
hatch   and   raise  chicks,  and   that  is 


WHICH  WAS  CREATED  FIRST— 

The  Hen  or  the  Egg  ? 

To  tlie  poultry  keeper  who  will  seiul  us  a  short  essay,  giving'  US 
his  opimoi)  of  the  much  debated  question,  and  tlie  best  argument 
in  support  ol  that  opinion,  before  lainiary  ist,  1900,  we  will  give, 
absolutely  free,  the  best  marhine  ever  made  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction ot  eggs — a  Webster  &  liannum 

Green  ^  Bone  Cutter 

selected  from  our  catalogue,  not  ex- 
ceeding $2S  in  cost.  Write  us  any- 
wav,  as  our  free  treatise  on  poiiltry 
feeding  and  catalogue  of  Bone  Cut- 
ters. Clover  Cutters,  Grit  Crushers, 
etc  ,  is  woifh  dollars  to  any  poultry- 
man.  Write  to  day. 
Stearns  Clo\er  Cutters  and  Orit  Crushers  are  a  neces- 
sity to  every  poultry  yard. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  8  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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■where  the  profit  "s^ill  be  gained,  for  if 
the  hen  raises  only  two  or  three  chicks 
she  will  in  that  manner  pay  all  her 
expenses,  leaving  the  eggs  as  so  much 
clear  profit,  the  amount  of  prtfit  being 
according  to  the  prices  obtained  for  the 
eggs,  which  are  greater  in  some  local- 
ities than  in  others.  We  believe  that 
to  make  poultry  pay  one  will  secure  the 
best  results  from  poultry  and  eggs 
combined  easier  than  from  eggs  alone- 
FAT  MAKES  THE  PRICE. 

It  does  not  pay  to  sell  a  fowl  that  is 
in  poor  condition,  as  such  a  bird  in 
market  must  almost  be  given  away,  or 
sold  at  a  price  below  the  regular  quota- 
tions. It  does  not  cost  over  five  cents, 
even  with  the  heaviest  feeding,  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  poultry.  A  poor  hen, 
weighing  six  pounds,  can  be  gotten  to 
the  weight  of  eight  pounds  in  from  ten 
to  twenty  days — seldom  more  than  two 
weeks — and  if  the  market  price  is 
twelve  cents  per  pound,  she  will  bring 
fourteen  cents,  owing  to  her  superior 
quality;  but  allowing  12  1-2  cents  per 
pound,  she  will  bring  a  dollar. 

We  allude  to  only  the  choicest  fat 
fowls.  The  poor  hen  weighing  six 
pounds  will  not  sell  for  more  than  ten 
cents  per  pound.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  by  expending  ten  cents  for  food, 
and  making  a  hen  fat,  not  only  is  the 
expenditure  for  food  returned,  but  the 
profit  is  also  much  larger.  In  fact,  by 
increasing  the  weight  and  improving 
tiie  quality,  the  value  of  the  hen  is 
nearly  doubled  in  two  weeks. 

SELECTING  A  BREED. 

For  a  cold  climate,  the  breed  selected 
should  not  be  the  "best  layers,"  for 
that  depends  on  circumstances,  but 
choose  one  that  has  small  combs,  is 
heavily  feathered  and  of  large  size-  To 
improve  the  flock,  take  the  best  laying 
hens  and  mate  them  with  a  male  that 
is  young  and  vigorous,  noting  the 
Jiardiness  of  the  chicks  while  raising 
them.  The  male  will  impress  his  char- 
acteristics on  the  chicks  more  than  will 
the  hens. 

LOCAL.  MARKETS. 
It  is  not  always  in  the  large  markets 
that  the  highest  prices  are  obtained  for 
eggs.  One  reason  why  so  many  farmers 
ship  their  eggs  to  a  distant  market  is 
because  it  is  easier  to  do  so  than  to 
sell  nearer  home.  When  a  lot  of  eggs 
can  be  sent  away  in  a  crate,  to  be  sold 
by  an  agent  the  work  is  done,  and 
when  sold  In  the  nearest  town  more 
time  must  be  given.  If  the  towns  were 
better  supplied  prices  would  be  higher 
in  the  large  markets,  and  it  will  no 
doOt)t  pay  to  build  up  a  local  custom 
for  eggs,  as  better  prices  are  obtained 
in  that  manner  than  by  shipping  to  the 
-citJles. 

HOW  TO  BEGIN. 
If  an  inexperienced  person  shouH 
begin  the  poultry  business  on  a  large 
scale  by  going  out  into  the  country 
and  buying  five  hundred  or  one  thou- 
sand hens,  he  would  probably  make  a 
failure  of  his  venture,  because  he 
would  incur  the  risk  of  bringing  lice 
and  disease  on  his  farm,  and  would 
also  accept  a  great  many  nondescript 
■fowls  which  would  prove  worthless. 
One  should  not  expect  to  begin  in  a 
day,  nor  should  any  profit  be  expected 
the  first  year.  The  beginner  should 
select  fifty  healthy,  hardy  hens,  pro- 
cured from  some  reliable  source,  and 
■vi*ich  are  pure-bred  or  well-bred  stock. 


He  should  use  only  pure-bred  males  of 
the  breeds  he  prefers.  Use  the  eggs  for 
hatching  from  the  best  hens,  and  en- 
deavor to  hatch  the  pullets  not  later 
than  April.  If  five  hundred  pullets  are 
hatched  and  raised,  it  will  be  a  large 
number,  but  the  real  result  will  be 
nearer  three  hundred  pullets.  Save 
them,  and  increase  the  number  next 
year.  Always  breed  for  the  kind  of 
hens  you  desire,  and  never  buy  one.  It 
is  the  first  three  years  that  must  be 
met,  but  after  that  time  the  work  will 
be  easier,  the  difficulties  fewer  and  the 
profits  larger. 

DETAILS  IN  WINTER. 
Winter  management  that  leads  to 
success  is  of  a  kind  that  includes  every 
detail.  Sometimes  a  very  simple  matter 
conduces  to  good  results.  For  instance, 
wher  a  poultryman  could  get  no  eggs 
from  his  hens,  although  he  fed  them  in 
a  manner  that  entitled  him  to  a  fair 
profit,  the  use  of  cut  straw  on  the  floor 
made  a  difference  in  a  short  time.  It 
was  not  altogether  due  to  the  strav/ 
serving  as  litter  in  which  to  scratch, 
but  to  the  warmth  secured,  the  cut 
straw,  which  was  six  inches  deep, 
serving  to  protect  against  the  cold 
drafts  that  came  in  along  the  floor.  The 
cost  of  the  straw  and  the  labor  of 
cutting  it  were  but  trifles  compared 
with  the  advantages  gained  by  its  use, 
and  as  we  frequently  requested  read- 
ers to  save  the  leaves,  those  who  did 
so  will  be  more  than  repaid  for  their 
work  this  winter.  Compelling  the  hens 
to  drink  ice-water  is  another  practice 
that  is  detrimental.  One  cannot  keep 
the  water  warm  on  a  cold  day,  but  if  a 
pan  of  warm  water  be  placed  before 
the  fowls  three  times  a  day,  it  will 
answer  the  purpose.  On  a  very  cold 
day  corn  should  be  the  main  proportion 
of  the  ration,  as  the  hens  then  require 
a  food  that  will  not  only  be  serviceable 
in  producing  eggs,  but  also  creating 
animal  heat.  By  using  judgment  in 
management  many  seeming  difficulties 
may  be  removed,  for  during  the  winter 
much  depends  on  the  person  who  at- 
tends to  the  poultry. 


GEESE  FEATHERS. 

Ere  the  days  of  the  steel  pens  the 
production  of  quills  was  an  important 
industry,  especially  in  eastern  England, 
and  it  is  probable  that  more  attention 
was  paid  to  these  than  the  other  classes 
of  feathers.  The  total  bulk  of  feathers 
even  now  produced  from  all  classes  of 
fowls  in  England  must  be  considerable, 
but  it  scarcely  enters  into  trade  con- 
siderations. Probably  in  many  cases 
the  breeders  use  such  feathers  as  they 


obtain  for  their  own  purposes,  as  it 
takes  a  good  many  birds  to  supply 
material  for  a  well-filled  feather  bed; 
but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a 
great  bulk  of  this  useful  section  of 
poultry  products  is  absolutely  wasted. 
Abroad,  where  money  is  less  plentiful, 
the  little  items  of  income  receive  more 
attention.  From  Russia  alone  the  ex- 
ports of  down  and  feathers  in  1S98  were 
in  value  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  pounds  sterling.  I  believe  that 
the  system  of  regularly  plucking  the 
birds  for  their  feathers  is  practiced  in 
several  European  countries,  and  we 
have  no  wish  to  see  it  reintroduced 
here.  The  best  feathers  known  in  the 
trade  are  the  Danzic  gray,  coming  from 
eastern  Europe,  though  supplies  are  re- 
ceived from  all  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Danzic  gray  are  very  soft, 
such  as  are  obtained  from  young  birds, 
giving  credence  to  the  suggestion  that 
they. are  secured  by  plucking  the  geese 
when  alive,  and  are  curled,  the  ad- 
vantage of  which  is  that  a  much 
smaller  number  will  ser\'e  the  same 
purpose  than  if  they  were  fiat,  and  as 
they  have  a  natural  spring  in  them 
there  is  not  the  same  danger  of  matting 
ifi  the  bed,  pillow,  or  cushion.  Whether 
this  curl  is  natural,  in  which  case  we 
■find  an  explanation  why  Danubian 
geese  are  bred  in  southeastern  Europe, 
or  artificial,  is  uncertain.  When  plucked 
from  living  geese  they  can  be  sorted 
into  their  respective  qualities;  other- 
wise this  hag  to  be  done  by  hand,  which 
is  a  tedious  and  expensive  process. 
Complaint  is  made  that  our  farmers 
and  poultry  fatteners  do  not  sort  the 
feathers — take  no  care  of  them,  and 
send  them  forward  in  dirty  condition,  so 
that  their  value  is  greatly  depreciated, 
entailing  an  amount  of  trouble  to  the 
merchants  which  is  avoided  with  the 
foreign  supplies.  This  is  a  point  which 
deserves  attention,  and  though  the 
feather  trade  will  never  be  a  large  one 
in  this  country,  if  proper  attention  were 
given  it  would  conduce  to  greater  profit 
than  at  present.  In  Sussex  it  is  cal- 
culated that  the  feathers  obtained  from 
a  fowl  should  pay  the  cost  of  killing 
and  plucking,  and  this  would  be  equally 
true  with  larger  birds  if  care  were 
taken  to  deal  with  them  in  the  right 
manner. — Rural  World,  England. 


A  BOOK  FREE. 

A  book  entitled  "How  to  Make  Poul- 
try Pay,"  published  by  Messrs  E.  C. 
Stearns  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  them.  This  book  is 
not  the  ordinary  advertising  circular, 
but  is  a  book  written  in  a  manner  to 
give  valuable  information  on  the  feed- 
ing of  bone,  cut  clover,  grit,  dog  cakes, 
etc.,  and  although  the  firm  are  the 
manufacturers  of  the  Webster  &  Han- 
num  Bone  Cutters,  Stearns'  Clo-^^er  Cut- 
ters, Grit  Crushers,  etc.,  yet  our  read- 
ers will  find  that  the  book  Is  for  infor- 
mation on  feeding,  the  advertising  be- 
ing secondary.  It  contains  some  ■valuable 
suggestions,  and  if  its  advice  is  fol- 
lowed the  hens  will  lay.  Remember, 
you  have  nothing  to  lose,  as  the  book  is 
absolutely  free  of  charge  to  all  who 
will  ask  for  it. 


The 
Fence 
Of  the 
Times. 


The  best  spring  steel  wires,  twisted  main  cables,  well  woven  cross  wires.  Hea-yy 
enough  for  all  purposes,  .vet  low  in  price.  Heavy  galvanizing,  expansion  and 
contraction  provided  for.   Once  properly  put  up  will  last  practically  forever. 

THE  ELLWOOD  FENCES 

Sold  by  our  agents  everywhere.     If  no  agent  in  your  town  write  direct  to 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,        -        Chicago  or  New  York. 
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POULTRY  LESSONS 


Much  Practical   Information  to  Be 
Gained  at  Good  Fairs. 

At  the  agricultural  fairs  where  reg- 
ular poultry  show  methods  govern  the 
awards  and  displays,  the  farmer  who  is 
interested  in  poultry  can  by  inspection 
gain  much  valuable  information.  It  is 
at  such  fairs  that  the  expert  poultry 
judge  in  his  awards  selects  the  best  of 
each  of  the  pure  breeds.  By  studying 
the  awards  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
determine  the  true  type  and  character- 
istic excellence  of  the  breeds.  In- 
telligent study  of  the  pure  breeds  of 
poultry  at  such  leading  agricultural 
fairs  as  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  will  reveal  some  very  interesting 
facts  and  at  the  same  time  upset  some 
very  silly  theories.  There  are  farmers 
who  really  believe  that  pure-bred  poul- 
try are  inbred  until  they  are  weak  and 
unhealthy.  Ask  them  why  they  believe 
it,  and  they  can  only  say  they  have 
heard  so.  These  same  farmers  do  not 
believe  in  pure-bred  cattle,  sheep  or 
swine,  and  for  similar  reasons.  They 
are  going  through  life  chin-deep  in  pre- 
judice, letting  their  silly  theories  be- 
come millstones  around  their  necks, 
keeping  them  away  from  progress.  Let 
this  class  of  farmers  examine  the  dis- 
play of  pure-bred  poultry  at  a  first- 
class  poultry  show  or  an  agricultural 
fair  that  makes  pretentions  to  having 
a  poultry  exhibition  on  the  lines  men- 
tioned. What  do  they  find?  Specimens 
of  all  pure  breeds,  old  and  young,  that 
are  perfect  marvels  of  thrifty  growth 
and  vigor;  specimens  that  are  beyond 
the  standard  requirement  of  weights, 
and  each  respective  breed  impressive 
in  its  uniform  excellence  and  typical 
characteristics.  Can  any  of  these 
doubting  Thomases)  show  specimens 
from  among  their  scrubs  that  will  half 
equal  in  weight  any  of  the  pure-bred 
fowls  of  the  same  age?  No.  "But 
these  men  are  chicken  cranks,  and  look 
at  the  care  they  take  of  them."  That's 
just  the  point.  Where  a  man  has  a  good 
thing  it  pays  to  take  care  of  it.  There 
are  farmers  in  the  dairy  business  who 
own  herds  of  pure-bred  Jerseys,  Hol- 
steins,  Ayrshires,  etc.  They  are  all 
"cranks" — their  success  proves  it. 

The  man  who  makes  poultry-raising 
a  success  makes  a  study  of  it.  Good 
poultry  exhibits  are  the  best  of  schools 
— provided  always,  of  course,  they  are 
judged  by  experts.  This  proviso  is  al- 
ways necessary,  because  there  are 
somie  agricultural  fairs  so  far  behind  in 
their  ideas  that  they  economize  by  hav. 
ing  the  poultry  display  judged  by  a 
cattle  judge  or  a  local  committee.  The 
economy  amounts  to  this  usually,  there 
is  about  four  times  asi  much  money 
paid  out  for  prizes  on  culls  and  dis- 
qualified pure  breeds  as  it  would  cost 
to  employ  a  competent  poultry  judge. 
Eash  year  the  quality  of  the  poulti-y 
exhibits  grows  more  and  more  inferior 
at  such  shows.  After  a  while  the  ex- 
hibits become  so  poor  and  few  that 
they  are  a  positive  disgrace.  Farmers, 
therefore,  who  are  commencing  to  take 
an  interest  in  good  poultry  should  be 
cautious  that  they  make  their  studies 
In  good  schools. 

With  regard  to  any  breed  they  may 
fancy  and  conclude  to  try  in  a  business 
way,  with  an  idea  of  profit,  they  will 
find  that  there  is  "as  much  in  the  feed 
as  the  breed  "  By  this  is  meant  simply 
that  no  matter  what  breed  may  be 
selected,  it  must  receive  "crank"  at- 
tention to  secure  success.  Scrub  treat- 
ment will  result  in  scrub  success.  Scrub 
treatment  will  result  in  scrub  results, 
even  with  pure  breeds.  The  farmer 
who  keeps  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Langshans  or  Brahmas  can  by 
careful  selection  improve  their  utility 
qualities.  Pedigree  is  a  good  thing  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  the  record  of 
results  that  makes  the  real  money 
value  of  fowls,  just  the  same  as  in 
cattle.  A  Jersey  cow  may  have  a  pedi- 
gree  the   desirable   utility   points  are 


unless  she  has  a  churning  record  she  is 
comparatively  valueless.  A  Plymouth 
Rock  hen  may  come  from  prominent 
ancestry,  yet  if  she  is  not  an  egg  layer 
what  good  is  she?  The  farmer  will  find 
that  proper  selection  will  add  size, 
vigor,  thriftiness  and  greatly  improve 
egg-laying  qualities  to  any  of  the  pure 
breeds.  In  thus  improving  a  flock  it 
will  generally  be  found  that  the  speci- 
mens that  make  the  quickest  and  best 
growth  and  possess  in  the  greatest  de- 
gree that  desirable  utility  points  are 
likewise  those  that  have  in  the  most 
distinctive  degree  the  true  type  and 
plumage  markings.  Thus  the  com- 
plaint that  "breeding  to  feather  quali- 
fications" is  injurious  is  utterly  un- 
founded. Study  and  learn  the  facts. — 
Baltimore  Sun. 


THE  PLAGUE  OF  SPARROWS. 

Fleas,  bedbugs,  lice  and  mosquitoes 
may  be  of  some  use  in  the  world,  as 
they  make  lazy  people  scratch,  but  just 
why  we  are  afflicted  with  the  plague  of 
sparrows  is  hard  to  determine.  These 
voracious,  saucy,  song-bird  killing, 
grain-destroying  nuisances  are  mult'- 
plying  by  millions  each  year.  And  the 
amount  of  grain  destroyed  by  them 
would  amount  to  much  more  money 
annually  than  would  be  paid  in  boun- 
ties for  killing  them,  if  each  State 
would  offer  so  much  per  head  for  every 
sparrow  killed. 

We  have  frequently  written  on  this 
subject,  but  we  were  never  so  plagued 
with  sparrows  as  we  have  been  this 
season.  They  swoop  down  in  great 
droves  in  the  chicken  yards,  and  unless 
some  one  stands  guard  the  chicks  will 
go  hungry,  as  the  sparrows  will  con- 
sumie  the  bulk  of  the  feed.  Even  our 
covered  coops  are  not  safe  from  their 
predatory  visits,  for  they  come  right 
through  the  tops  which  are  covered 
with  2-inch  mesh  wire,  and  fight  with 
the  little  chicks  for  the  feed  .given 
them.  A  gun  will  not  scare  them  away. 
In  fact,  they  can  not  be  scared  away 
by  any  known  means.  They  destroy 
lettuce  seed  as  soon  as  ripe,  pick  the 
sunflower  heads  to  pieces,  and  play 
havoc  with  Kaffir  corn^  millet  and 
other  small  grains.  In  fine,  they  are 
getting  to  be  as  much  of  a  nuisance  as 
the  rabbits  in  Australia. 

These  pests  are  not  insectiverous. 
They  do  not  destroy  insects.  It  is  a 
noted  fact,  that  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
destroying  insects  have  increased 
yearly  in  numbers  just  as  the  sparrowy 
have  increased.    At  the  same  time,  our 


song-birds — the  insect  eaters — are  de- 
creasing every  year  because  they  are 
being  driven  away  and  exterminated 
by  the  sparrow  banditti,  who  destroy 
their  eggs,  take  possession  of  their 
nests  and  keep  up  an  increasing  war 
against  them.  In  many  localities  the 
martins  have  been  entirely  driven 
away  and  their  boxes  occupied  by  the 
sparrows.  We  have  seen  the  sparrows 
take  possession  of  martin  boxes  after 
the  martins  had  nested  and  were  pre- 
paring to  rear  their  young.  And  our 
song  birds  are  being  surely,  and  not 
very  slowly,  extinguished. 

This  is  a  serious  question  and  de- 
mands the  attention  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  agriculture,  poultry  or 
fruit  growing.  The  interested  ones  in 
every  State  should  petition  their  legis- 
latures for  the  passage  of  laws  relat- 
ing to  sparrows.  Bounties  should  be 
offered  for  the  killing  of  these  pests 
which  destroy  more  stuff  annually  than 
all  the  insects.  We  spray  fruits  and 
use  all  means  to  kill  off  the  insects,  but 
make  no  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  spar- 
rows which  are  in  a  great  measure 
responsible  for  the  insect  pests,  be- 
cause they  have  well  nigh  exter- 
minated the  birds  which  lived  on  these 
insects.  And  we  are  in  favor  of  laws 
forever  prohibiting  the  killing  of  quail,, 
doves,  larks — in  fact,  laws  to  prevent 
the  killing  of  any  birds  at  any  time. 

We  hope  every  paper  interested  will 
take  up  this  matter  and  agitate  it  con- 
tinually. One  brief  mention  will  not 
do.  Every  issue  should  contain  refer- 
ence to  the  sparrow  pest  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  its  suppression.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  kill  them  all  off  at  once, 
but  continued  war  kept  up  year  after 
year  will  do  it.  And  with  the  killing- 
off  of  the  sparrow  robbers  and  de- 
spoilers  the  song-birds  will  increase 
annually  in  numbers,  and  agriculturists 
will  have  feathered  friends  who  will 
help  in  the  fight  against  the  insects 
which  injure  the  crops.  Now  it  is  a 
fight  against  the  sparrows  and  insects 
both,  and  a  hard  fight  it  is. 

Let  poultry  breeders  get  up  petitions 
and  have  themi  numerously  signed, 
asking  for  a  bounty  on  sparrows  for  a 
period  of  five  years:  one  year  will  do 
no  good.  By  vigorous  methods — the 
gun,  the  trap,  poison — the  sparrows 
can  be  thinned  out  wonderfully.  A  gen- 
eral war  of  this  sort  all  over  the  coun- 
try waged  in  earnest  will  bring  results. 
Let  it  be  inaugurated.  And  let  the 
fight  commence,  even  in  advance  of 
legislation  on  the  subject. — J.  H. 
DAVIS,  in  Practical  Poultryman. 
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Your  Hens 


■n  ill  lay  just  about  twice  as  many  cgps  and  keep  at  It  longer; 
tho.'^e  same eircs  will  hatch  better  and  produce  .strnnfrer  chicks; 
the  chicks  and  broilers  will  (.TOW  taster,  and  mature  earlier;  the  pul- 
lets begin  laying  earlier  and  the  moulting  season  shorten  up  it  you  feed 

The  H'rO  Go's  Poultry  Food 

It  Is  a  purely  grain  substance 

lined  into  a  balanced  ration  in  just  the  proper  proport  ions  to  produce  the 
t  ifsults.   It  contains  an  abuiidani  e  ot  alliuniinons  matter,  just  the 
uireu'i;sare  made  of.   Should  be  fi  .l  as  a  %varm  ma-sh  in  the  morning. 

THE  H-O  GO'S  SCRATCHING  rOOO 

-an  exeix'iscr.  is  a  whole  gi  aii»  I-.od.   .'samples,  price,...  Ac,  iree.. 


THE  H'O  COMPANY, 

61  Fulton  Street, 

BUFFALO,  M.  T. 


Here's  to  the 
Poultryman 

Who  is  up-to-dale.     We  offer  you  the 

New  Prairie  State 

FINEST  MACHINE  EVER  BUILT 

Used  exclusively  by  the    largest    Poultry  and 
Duck  Breeders  in  the  World. 


CUSTOMERS  FROM  10  to  60  MACHINES. 

310   First  Premiums. 

prairie  S^aLe  l^caboLor  Qo,, 
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INCUBATION  AND  BROODERS— NATU= 
RAL  VS.  ARTIFICIAL  HATCHING. 

To  make  poultry  raising  pay,  one 
must  have  early  chickens.  The  cock- 
erels must  be  ready  for  the  early 
markets,  and  the  pullets  ready  for  the 
following  -uinter's  egg  production.  In 
order  to  get  chickens  early  we  must 
have  artificial  incubators  or  sitting 
hens.  To  get  the  latter  we  must  first 
have  winter  layers  and  given  the  win- 
ter layers,  it  does  not  always  follow 
that  we  can  get  i>ersistent  sitters.  We 
would  require  to  begin  with  nine  or 
ten  of  them  to  cover  as  many  eggs  as 
one  100-egg  incubator.  Frequently  it  is 
quite  late  in  spring  before  the  majority 
of  Us  have  any  hens  inclined  to  broodi- 
ness. 

The  very  early  chickens,  if  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  1_  *  old  hen,  and  the 
accommodations  and  companionship 
lound  in  the  hen-house,  will  die  or  be- 
come stunted  fromi  cold  and  rough 
treatment,  and  it  is  hard  to  decide  that 
the  few  which  manage  to  exist  will 
pay  for  the  eggs  set,  their  food,  and 
the  time  the  food  of  the  hens  while 
hatching  and  mothering  them.  We  are 
liable  to  compare  with  the  incubator 
-and  brooder  the  success  of  the  motherly 
hen,  which,  about  harvest  time,  hides 
her  nest  in  some  remote  corner,  and 
hatches  all  or  nearly  all  her  eggs,  and 
raises  all  of  the  chickens  hatched.  We 
decide  in  favor  of  the  hen  and  against 
the  incubator,  forgetting  that  we  might 
be  apt  to  have  just  as  good  hatches 
from  equally  strongly  fertilized  eggs 
did  we  set  our  incubator  full  at  the 
samie  time  of  the  year.  But  we  do  not 
do  it,  because  we  have  little  use  for 
late  chickens,  or  those  hatched  in  the 
middle  of  summer  or  fall.  The  price  is 
too  low  to  make  the  marketing  pay, 
and  the  pullets  will  not  lay  until  the 
following  spring,  when  the  price  of 
eggs  is  so  low  that  it  scarcely  pays  to 
produce  the  eggs,  to  say  nothing  of 
wintering  the  birds.  Their  only  ex- 
cuse for  living  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
by  picking  their  own  living  of  waste 
grain  they  make  cheap  food  for  the 
home  table. 

Then,  to  make  a  reasonable  com- 
.parison  between  hens  and  incubators, 
we  should  take  the  season  of  the  year 
^Yhen  chickens  are  in  demand  at  high 
prices.  We  have  never  been  able  to  get 
■early  pullets,  and,  consequently,  have 
no  early  layers  or  early  hatchers.  As 
an  experiment  we  purchased  a  110-egg 
incubator,  paying  cash  for  it,  with  the 
understanding  that  it  would  be  re- 
turned if  unsatisfactory.  About  the 
beginning  of  February,  and  during  the 
coldest  weather,  we  purchased  most  of 
•our  eggs  and  set  it  to  work.  (Our 
neighbors  set  some  hens  at  the  same 
time.)  Over  half  of  our  eggs  proved 
infertile,  and  from  the  remainder  came 
-only  twenty-five  chickens;  of  those 
seven  were  weak  and  deformed,  and 
were  killed.  Many  of  the  eggs  con- 
tained dead  chickens.  We  attributed 
our  comparative  failure  to  the  stim- 
ulating food  and  the  shut-in  life  of  the 
laying  stock,  and  to  the  incubator.  One 
•of  our  neighbors  succeeded  in  getting 
two  chickens  from  ten  eggs.  Both  died. 
Another  neighbor  reported  a  complete 
failure.  We  put  up  a  cheap  brooder 
house,  purchased  a  brooder,  and  raised 
:seventeen  chickens,  which  at  the  end  of 
eight  weeks,  brought  seventy-five  cents 
a.  pair.  We  kept  the  incubator,  and  set 
it  a  second  and  still  a  third  time,  with 
better  success,  and  we  have  now  sold 
■enough  to  pay  for  the  incubator,  and 
have  still  left  seventy-five  chickens, 
which  should  pay  for  the  eggs  set,  the 
•oil  consumed,  and  the  food  of  the  flock. 

I  never  raised  chickens  that  proved 
:So  satisfactory.  They  were  healthy, 
lively,  busy  and  growing  all  the  time. 
By  the  time  the  turkeys  and  ducks 
were  laying  there  were  plenty  of 
broody  hens  to  cover  the  eggs,  so  I  did 
not  put  all  my  eggs  in  one  basket,  or 
in  the  incubator,  but  set  them,  under 
hens  with  fairly  good  success.  One  died 
on  the  nest.  Some  proved  refractory, 
while  some  eggs  were  infertile  and 
others  contained  dead  birds,  so  that 
probably  for  the  same  number  of  eggs 
set  the  hatches  were  about  equal.  The 
^cost  of  food  for  from  eight  to  ten  hens. 


and  the  non-laj-ing  of  eggs  owing  to 
their  incubating,  would  cover  the  con- 
sumption of  oil,  while  the  work  of  fill- 
ing the  lamps  and  turning  the  eggs 
would  almost  equal  the  work  of  caring 
for  and  feeding  -the  sitters. 

We  had  one  hen  conceal  her  nest 
under  the  barn.  She  brought  out  four- 
teen chicks;  one  stood  chirping  and  did 
not  follow  the  others.  I  caught  it  and 
examined  it  for  parasites.  They  were 
there.  I  tried  coal  oil,  they  came  to 
the  surface,  and  I  picked  off  over  fifty 
and  then  stopped  counting.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  they  died, 
and  likewise  the  chicken  and  nearly  the 
whole  flock.  Another  went  to  an  ac- 
cessible corner  of  the  hay  mow,  and 
there  brought  out  ten  chicks.  I  fed 
them  regularly,  and  they  were  partly 
feathered  when  some  midnight  prowler 
or  other  enemy  took  nine  of  them.  The 
chickens  raised  in  the  brooder  house 
have  always  been  and  are  entirely  free 
from  parasites,  and  have  required  no 
care  nor  looking  after.  Though  they 
roam  quite  a  distance,  they  always 
come  to  the  house  at  feeding  times, 
and  have  no  kind  (?)  hen  to  coax  them 
out  in  the  cold  and  wet,  and  the 
brooder,  even  when  the  chickens  are 
quite  young,  does  not  stand  on  one  leg 
and  refuse  to  keep  them  warm,  nor 
does  it  tramp  on  them  nor  run  away 
from  them  and  leave  them  out  to 
perish  in  the  snow  or  rain.— Farmer's 
Advocate. 


ROOSTING  ON  TREES. 

It  is  believed  by  some,  and  they  are 
not  all  farmers,  but  fanciers  or  breed- 
ers, that  fowls  will  thrive  just  as  well 
outside  of  the  poultry  house,  on  the 
trees,  as  when  given  quarters,  pro- 
vided plenty  of  food  is  allowed.  They 
claim  that  the  birds  get  more  fresh  air 
and  are  less  liable  to  disease.  It  may 
be  stated,  however,  that  it  is  seldom 
that  those  who  keep  their  fowls  in  the 
predicament  of  facing  cold  winds, 
snows,  rains,  etc.,  get  any  eggs  in  win- 
ter. It  is  true  that  some  of  the  birds 
survive  the  ordeal,  but  they  are  the 


ones  that  find  sheltered  locations  which 
break  the  force  of  the  winds.  When 
the  winter  is  over  their  combs  will  be 
gone,  their  feet  frozen,  and  their  bodies 
thin  and  poor.  It  is  only  the  "survival 
of  the  fittest"  from  flocks  kept  on  a 
farm  for  years  that  live  through  the 
cold  winters,  and  any  attempt  to  test 
the  outside  theory  with  flocks  that 
have  been  cared  for  will  result  in  fail- 
ures. The  outdoor  system  is  a  back- 
ward step  in  poultry  keeping,  and  has 
been  tried  for  years  with  loss  to  the 
farmers. 


FLOOR  SPACE  IN  POULTRY  HOUSE. ' 

More  room  is  required  in  the  poultry 
house  in  winter  than  In  summer,  be- 
cause during  the  warm  season  the 
fowls  can  go  outside,  only  requiring 
sufficient  room  for  roosting,  but  in 
winter  they  need  room  for  scratching 
when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground.  It  is 
the  space  on  the  floor  that  is  required, 
and  not  on  the  roost,  for  when  a  hen 
fixes  herself  on  the  roost  she  will  be 
quiet  until  morning,  but  during  the 
day  she  should  be  kept  busy.  Ten 
fowls  in  a  poultry  house  ten  feet 
square  (making  100  square  feet)  are 
sufficient,  but  most  persons  endeavor  to 
double  or  even  treble  that  number,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  they  keep  too 
many  fowls  in  proportion  to  the  area 
of  floor  space. 


UTILIZING  INCUBATOR  EGCS. 

Eggs  are  expensive  food  for  chickens, 
but  when  an  incubator  is  used  the 
clear  ones  are  sometimes  given  as  food, 
but  usually  cooked  hard.  This  is  a 
mistake.  The  best  mode  of  feeding  eggs 
to  chickens  is  to  pour  boiling  water  on 
the  eggs,  beat  them,  and  thicken  the 
mess  to  a  stiff  dough  with  cornmeal. 
Fed  in  this  manner  constipation  will  be 
avoided,  but  they  should  not  be  used 
oftener  than  every  other  day,  giving 
them  at  night.  Hard-boiled  eggs  are 
excellent,  but  they  are  usually  fed  too 
liberally  and  cause  bowel  disease. 


DON'T  BIY 


A  PIG  IN  X  POKE. 


Doa't  buy  any  Incubator  and  pay  for  it  uatil 
you  have  given  it  a  tborougta  trial.  . 
Some  Incubator!*  art- maUf  •mly  i'>  sei.  and  were  never  imended  U'  haicQ  CLiiekens. 

WE^ENDTHE  PREMIER  INCUBATORS  ^^^^^^ 


SEND  FOR 
•CATALOFUE 
Also  Sole  Manufacturers 
ol  the  "Simplleltr." 


iaiid  you  pay  tor  them  only  when  tully  satislied.  Thev  are  the  easiest  to  handle:  a  child 
can  run  one  successfully.  We  send  the  largest  catalogue  and  best  treatise  on  incubation 
'and  poultry  culture  published  for  Sc.  Plans  for  Brooders.  Poultry  Houses,  etc.  tor:i5c 


COLUMBIA  INCUBATOR  CO.  3z  apams  strmt 


DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL. 


I  1  V  I 


The  Egg  Basket 

,  ^  (   will  be  full  to  OTerflowing  winter  and  summer  it 
you  feed  the  hens  on  green  cut  bone. 

THE  ADAM 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

prepares  bone  in  the  best  way  because  it  is  the  best  bone 
cutter.   It  runs  easiest  because  it  is  the  only  bone  cutter 
made  having  ball  bearings.   So  constructed  that  in  can't 
choke  on  bone,  meat  or  gristle.  Cleans  itself.  Cuts  on  the  shear  plate 
plan— leaves  a  fine  shaving  of  bone  easily  eonstimed  by  chick  or  towl. 
It  makes  monev  for  the  hen  man  or  for  the  broiler  man.  Catalogue  No.16 

free  W.  J.  ADAM,  JOUET,  ILL, 


MANN5  GREEN  BONE  CUTTER6 


Cut  all  kinds  of  green  and  dry  bone  fast,  fine  and  easy 

Gween  Gut  Bone     the  cheapest  ana  teat  egg  food  known.  It 

  "    "  doubles  the  eggft.  stakes  hens  lay  in  wiuterwhen 

egpb  are  at  their  best  price.  Makes  little  chicks  frrow  fast.  Makes  early 
lay  era  of  pullets.    Makes  the  early  market  high  price  broilers. 

Mann's  Clover  Outlet's  «itber  with  or^^thout  the  stand 

— — —   ....  the  simplest,  fastest,  easi- 

est  cutters  made.   Cut  all  kinds  of  hay,  clover  and  grass,  green  or 
dry.  vne  turn  .)f  the  wheel  miikes  12  cuts;  only  one  knife  to  keep 
in  order;  sale,  practical  anil  durable.    Price.  $8.  and  $10. 
Mann's  Swinging  Feed  Tfavs  'J,«^P  ^^e  feed  in  and  the  dirt  ont. 

*  ^ — ■-  — —  Hens  can  t  scratch  or  wallow  ie 

roost  on  them.    1  hey  save  lecd. 

Mann's  Cranlf'S  Crystal  Grit  is  "dear  grit"  nodirt,  full  of  st 

 ,     .    „  comers  that  cut  and  grind  tl 

tiardest  food.   Greatest  dlgrestlon  promoter  known.   Feed  it  and  sa 
me  nen's  time.  Cash  or  installments.  Catalogue  free. 

P.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  57  MILFORD,  MASS. 
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BUYING  BIRDS  OR  EGGS. 

Some  prefer  to  buy  fowls  in  the  fall, 
•when  they  are  cheap,  while  others  wait 
■until  spring  to  procure  eggs.  Which 
mode  is  the  better  one  depends  upon 
circumstances.  It  is  usually  the  rule 
to  buy  a  trio  of  fowls — a  male  and  two 
hens — the  cost  varying  from  $3  to  $10, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  stock. 
The  two  hens  will  lay  enough  eggs  to 
permit  of  raising  a  hundred  chicks,  of 
which  fifty  may  be  pullets.  If  one  gets 
a  flock  of  twenty-five  pullets,  allowing 
for  all  drawbacks  and  the  sales  of 
culls,  It  will  be  a  very  fair  return  from 
the  trio.  There  is,  therefore,  a  saving 
he  will  have  to  purchase  eight  or  ten 
dozen  to  get  as  good  results  as  from 
the  trio.  There  is,  therefore  ,a  saving 
of  time  in  procuring  the  trio.  It  is  also 
more  satisfactory  to  procure  the  trio, 
as  there  are  many  difficulties  in  procur- 
ing eggs  and  have  them  come  safely. 
When  one  has  the  hens  on  the  place 
the  eggs  used  will  always  be  fresh  and 
will  be  surer  in  hatching. 


NO  PROFIT  IN  A  FEW  HENS. 

J.  H.  Davis  in  the  Practical  Poultry- 
man  says  there  is  no  profit  in  a  few 
hens.  We  had  an  idea  that  a  few  hens 
gave  the  largest  per  cent,  of  profit 
and  that  in  proportion  as  larger  num- 
bers were  kept  the  percentage  of  profit 
decreased. — Southern  Fancier. 

The  article  referred  to  in  the  Prac- 
tical Poultryman  was  intended  to  com- 
bat the  misrepresentation,  falsehoods 
and  rosy  colored  lies  which  get  cir- 
culation and  gain  credence  among  be- 
ginners, with  reference  to  a  big  profit 
in  a  few  hens  in  the  back  yards. 

It  is  true  that  small  flocks  are  pro- 
portionately  more  profitable  than  large 
flocks-  In  other  words  twelve  yards  of 
eight  or  ten  birds  in  each  yard  will  do 
better,  because  not  crowded,  and  be 
more  profitable,  than  if  the  whole  num- 
ber were  bunched  up  in  one  yard.  With 
the  twelve  yards,  rightly  managed  the 
owner  would  make  a  profit  if  he  was 
fixed  to  do  so,  because  environment  and 
circumstances  have  all  to  do  with  pro- 
fit in  poultry  culture.  And  the  greater 
the  number  of  fowls  kept,  and  well 
attended  to,  if  in  colonies,  the  greater 
tli«  profit,  whether  they  are  bred  for 
the  fancy,  or  for  eggs  for  incubators 
and  market  poultry. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  convince 
people  that  the  big  duck  farms  of  the 
East,  which  raise  tens  of  thousands  of 
ducks  annually,  realize  a  decided  profit, 
while  the  man  with  his  half  dozen 
ducks  in  Georgia  does  not  make  any 
money  on  them  to  speak  of  unless  he 
breeds  them  for  the  fancy;  and  no  one 
can  make  any  profit  whatever  on  a  few 
fowls  unless  they  are  good  stock  and 
can  be  sold  at  fancy  prces. 

Now,  these  assertions  need  qualify- 
ing. No  person  can  make  a  profit  with 
a  few  fowls,  purchase  all  the  feed,  and 
keep  them  yarded.  If  the  chicks  are 
sold  as  fryers  or  roasters,  they  will  not 
bring,  at  12  cents  a  pound,  enough  to 
pay  for  their  raising,  because  it  costs 
15  cents  to  raise  chicks  to  12  weeks 
old,  if  they  are  kept  yarded  and  all 
they  eat  is  purchased.  This  is  the 
market  side. 

I  have  had  experience  this  season  in 
raising  897  for  market.  The  best  prices 
I  could  get  was  12  cents  a  pound  in 
Cleveland. 

When  freight  and  commission  was 
paid  it  left  me  15  cents  a  piece  for  the 
chicks.  I  was  so  situated  that  I  had 
no  range,  had  to  purchase  all  food,  dry 
or  green.  I  never  worked  so  hard  for 
so  little  money-  The  chicks  were  all 
hatched  in  incubators,  which  I  started 
In  February. 

Now  suppose  all  the  above  chicks 
hatched  were  intended  for  the  fancy, 
and  out  of  the  lot  five  hundred  good 
birds  could  have  been  saved,  kept,  and 
advertised.  Why  there  would  have  been 
a  good  profit  in  the  lot,  there  might 
have  been  birds  in  the  lot  worth  $5,  $10 
or  $25.  This  is  the  fancy  side  and  the 
market  side.  But  there  is  another  side, 
the  farmer's  Bide. 

The  farmer  can  get  some  profit  from 
few  or  many  hens.  The  more  hens  the 
more  profit,  as  it  practically  costs  him 
nothing  to  keep  fowls  the  greater  part 
of  the  year. 


And  the  farmers'  fowls  which  run  at 
large  are  fat  fowls:  they  pick  up  a 
variety  of  feed,  and  the  chicks  grow 
right  along  on  the  range.  No  differ- 
ence what  the  price  for  old  fowls  or 
chicks  may  be,  the  farmer  makes 
money  when  he  sells,  because  the 
waste  on  the  farm  has  raised  them,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  myriads  of  grass- 
hoppers and  bugs  and  worms  destruc- 
tive to  vegetation,  that  have  been 
eaten  by  the  fowls. 

The  person,  then,  who  keeps  a  few 
hens  in  a  city  or  town  gets  no  profit 
out  of  them  if  they  be  common  stock. 
Say  twelve  hens  are  kept  and  they  lay 
80  eggs  each  per  annum,  which  is  the 
average  for  fowls  confined  in  the  back 
yard  on  a  city  lot,  and  big  average, 
too.  That  would  be  960  eggs,  or  80 
dozen,  which,  at  15  cents  per  dozen, 
would  amount  to  $12,  just  the  cost  of 
feeding  the  twelve  hens  for  one  year. 

But,  if  these  twelve  hens  were  fine 
stock,  and  all  the  eggs  they  laid  could 
be  sold  at  an  average  of  $1  per  dozen, 
there  would  be  a  profit,  and  a  good  one. 

Profits  figured  out  on  paper,  and 
profits  made  by  actual  experiment,  are 
two  different  things.  In  my  long  varied 
experience  with  fowls  I  have  been  a 
close  observer  and  an  investigator  and 
I  give  the  results  her.  And  I  believe 
all  practical  breeders  will  agree  that  I 
am  right. — J.  H.  Davis,  in  Southern 
Fancier. 


THE  YOUNG  PULLETS. 

If  the  young  pullets  for  next  year 
were  hatched  in  March  they  should 
now  be  large  enough  to  make  a  selec- 
tion. It  is  important  that  they  grow 
rapidly,  so  as  to  have  them  begin  lay- 
ing in  November.  Do  not  be  tempted 
to  keep  all  of  them  unless  you  can  give 
them  plenty  of  room,  for  crowding  will 
do  more  to  retard  them  than  anything 
else.  Among  the  pullets  will  be  noticed 
some  that  are  apparently  stunted  and 
which  do  not  keep  up  with  the  others. 
Sell  them  off  with  the  young  males.  Do 
not  keep  the  cockerels  and  pullets  to- 
gether. If  you  object  to  having  two  in- 
closures,  then  get  rid  of  the  cockerels. 
They  will  bring  better  prices  when 
small  than  if  permitted  to  grow  larger. 
Feed  young  pullets  on  bone  and  meat, 
allowing  but  little  grain  at  any  time, 
as  the  object  is  to  supply  the  element 
which  produces  bone  aiad  muscle  in- 
stead of  fat.  If  with  good  care  you 
find  that  the  pullets  do  not  grow,  look 
carefully  on  their  heads  and  necks  for 
the  large  gray  lice,  and  rub  a  few  drops 
of  melted  lard  well  into  the  skin  of  the 
heads,  necks,  under  the  throats  and 
around  the  vents;  but  the  lard  should 
not  be  used  too  freely,  as  grease  of  any 
kind  is  injurious  to  poultry  when  ap- 
plied on  the  bodies. 


A  NOWISE  nnimpovtant  part  of  the  work  of 
the  vai'ions  experiment  stations  of  this  conn- 
try  has  been  to  seek  out  and  combine  those 
various  stock  foods  so  as  to  produce  the  very 
test  obtainable  resnlts.  This  coinbination 
has  resulted  in  what  is  known  as  a  balanced 
ration,  which  means  that  natural  grains  have 
been  mixed  tottether  in  proportion  to  their 
special  food  content  to  produce  specially  de- 
sired products.  For  instance,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  one  particular  balanced  ra- 
tion, if  fed  to  a  cow,  will  increase  the  flow  of 
milk  and  the  consequent  yield  of  butter;  if 
the  same  animal  is  fed  another  balanced  ra- 
tion she  will  take  on  flesh  rapidl.y  and  l)e- 
conie  practically  worthless  for  milking.  H(o\v 
if  these  things  are  true  of  dair.v  cattle,  and 
also  true  in  feeding  other  kinds  of  live  stock, 
why  may  they  not  be  equally  true  in  the 
poultr.v  yard?  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
f  o,  and  hens  may  now  be  fed  balanced  m 
tions  with  the  same  certainty  of  desired  re- 
sults as  are  assured  the  live  stock  feeder.  The 
H-O  Company,  whose  advertisement  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  i.ssue,  are  making  such  a 
food.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  grain  snb- 
stances  combined  in  just  the  correct  propor- 
tions to  produce  the  desired  results  in  eggs, 
growth  of  young  poultry,  development  of 
pullets,  etc.  Every  sack  of  the  H-O  Poultry 
Food  contains  a  guaranteed  analysis  of  the 
actual  food  content  of  the  packase.  Yon  thus 
take  no  risk  in  buying,  as  you  know  abso- 
lutely in  evcr.v  case  exactly  what  yon  are  get- 
ting. H-O  Ponhry  Food  is  best  fed  as  a 
morning  mash-  Write  them  for  circulars, 
prices,  etc.  Address  accorr<fiug  to  advertise- 
ment. 


PURE  BREEDS  FOR  BROILERS 

No  one  can  raise  choice  broilers  for 
market  by  buying  eggs  for  the  purpose 
from  neighbors  and  other  who  give  no 
attention  to  improving  their  flocks.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  secure  uniform  chicks 
if  pure-bred  males  are  used.  If  a  Ply- 
mouth Rock  male  is  mated  with  a  lot 
of  hens  even  if  such  hens  are  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  the  chicks  will  strongly 
partake  of  the  character  and  color  of 
the  male.  If  the  pullets  are  retained 
and  mated  with  another  Plymouth 
Rock  male  the  next  year,  so  much  the 
better.  Thus  one  can,  by  the  use  of 
only  two  pure-bred  males,  in  two  years 
have  a  flock  that  is  uniform.  If  there 
is  a  necessity  for  buying  eggs  from 
neighbors,  the  proper  course  is  to  put 
young  Plymouth  Rock  males  in  such 
yards  in  exchange  for  the  common 
males,  selling  the  latter  at  once.  This 
can  be  done  by  raising  pure-bred  males 
for  that  purpose,  and  it  will  pay  to  thus 
dispose  of  the  surplus  bure-bred  males 
where  one  purchases  eggs  for  hatching' 
purposes. 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  bv  Stpain 
Absolutely  sel f-reeiiln  t i nv. 
The  simple?',   most  rclinhU', 
and  cheapest  tir.tt-claRa Hatcher 
in  the  market.    Circulars  freo. 
GEO.  ERTKL  CO..  Uuino ,  III. 


A  SONG  OF  SUCCESS 

-■onld  make  another  pond  nam^  fir  ool 

20TH  CENTURY 
POULTRY  BOOK 

It  deals  with  all  those  euhjecla  which  U;nd 
to  BQccesa  in  the  poultry  business,  treat-ed  by 
the  masterfal  hand  of  experience.  Nosubjeci 
neglected,  It  hits  them  all.  It's  practical ;  can  be  adopted  by  every- 
body in  the  poultry  buaineaa.  Tells  about  the  renowned  Reliable 
Inenhatnrs  and  Brooders.    Book  sent  for  lie  tn  cover  itoataffe 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  A  15,  Quincj,  lU. 


t 

:  It 


^Banner  Juniorl 

ROOT  AND  t 
VEGETABLE  CUTTER.  I 

It  cuts  all  kinds  of  roots  ami  veze-  t 
tables  into  fine  j^havini;-UKe  I 
bons.Are^reedily  eatenby  al  IkimJH  t 
of  poultry.  larK'e  and  Muall.  It* 
inaLeM  hoiiM  Iny  in  wintei-  jii-t  a.H  t 
well  as  snnimer.  Slakes  chlck>aiul  * 
broilers  prow  and  mntnre  earU.  I 
The  whole  storv  istoM  in  on  i  book-  t 
let.    *^\VIM'Ki:    !  We  J 

mail  it  fi-ee  to  alt  infiuin-rs.  t 

;  0.  E.  THOMPSOH  &  SONS,  YPSILANTI,  MICH.  I 


9^;^  HATCHES 


are  often  reported  by  tbose  J 
who  use  a  J 

successful! 

INCUBATOR 


;  ( >ne  reason  for  this  record  is  absolute  uniformity  of  j 
temperature  in  egg  chamber.  Correct  instructions  ] 
;  for  operating;  has  fire-proof  lamp.  Will  hatch  every  ; 
;  egg  that  can  be  hatched.  Send  6c.  for  new  Uft-page  ■ 
;  catalogue,  tilled  with  hen  informatiou  and  plans  j 
:  of  poultry  houses. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box     47(  l^ei  Molne^t  Iowa. 


nf  aire  Your 


Hens  Pay. 

You  can't  afford  to  feed  hens  all  m  inter 
ithout  some  adequate  returns.  Hshs 
111  lav  just  as  well  in  winter  ad  ia 
unimer  if  they  are  fed  properly. 

EVAN'S... 

V»aotable  mnd  Root 

CUTTERS 


come  to  the  relief  of  alL 
poultrymen  at  this  point, 
"hey  cut  all  roots  and 
egetables  Into  fine  poul- 
try food.  Relished  bv  all 
'"•owlsand  is  profitable  as 
to  results.  Heats  dried  clo- 
ver, clover  meal.  <S:c. 
MachineB  greatly  improv- 
ed this  season.  Remen* 
ber.  It  will  doub*«>  the 
esff»  thl«  wlnt*r.     Write  for  catalogne  prices.  Ac. 

EVANS  MFG.  CO.  De^  E*  J31  River  St.,  Detroit,  mkh. 


October  IS,  1899  Tiie   Poultry  Keeper. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  DUCKS. 

Ducks  lay  their  eggs  early  in  the 
morning,  and  sometimes  not  until  the 
sun  is  up.    They  do  not  lay  at  night, 
as  is  supposed  by  some.    They  should 
not  be  turned  out  too  early,  as  one  or 
two  of  them  that  are  disposed  to  be 
late  in  laying  may  make  nests  outside. 
They  lay  very  regularly  at  their  best, 
often   an   egg  for   every   duck  being 
procured  for  several  days  in  succession, 
and  they  will  lay  as  many  eggs  as  the 
hens  during  the   year,   but  in  much 
shorter  time,  after  which  they  will  tak9 
a  long  resting  spell.    Ducks  should  be 
laymg  eggs  in  abundance  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  if  properly  managed, 
they  will  lay  until  summer  is  well  ad- 
vanced.   Give  them  animal  food,  such 
as  ground  meat,  at  least  once  a  day, 
and  also  a  mess  of  cut  clover,  scalded. 
They  prefer  soft  food,  cooked  turnips, 
thickened  with  equal  parts  of  bran  and 
corn-meal,  providing  an  excellent  mess 
for    them.    If    laying    regularly,  give 
them  three  meals  a  day.  Keep  the  floor 
of  their  quarters  covered  two  inches 
deep  with  straw,   and  also  keep  the 
quarters  clean,  as  ducks  will  not  thrive 
in  damp  quarters. 

Decks  must  be  handled  very  care- 
fuJly  at  this  season  to  get  eggs.  Avoid 
too  much  corn-meal,  or  they  will  have 
weak  legs.  Cut  clover  very  fine  and 
sprinkle  bran  over  it  for  a  morning's 
meal,  and  give  as  much  as  they  will 
eat.  They  will  need  nothing  at  noon. 
At  night  give  cooked  potatoes  or  tur- 
nips, adding  a  pound  of  ground  meat  to 
every  half  peck  of  cooked  food,  with  a 
quart  of  ground  oats  mixed  in.  Ducka 
are  not  partial  to  whole  grains.  A  box 
of  ground  charcoal  and  one  of  ground 
oyster  shells  should  be  convenient  Al- 
ways have  a  trough  of  clean  water 
near  them  when  feeding  them.  Keep 
the  floor  of  the  duck  house  well-littered 
with  cut  straw,  and  do  not  allow  it  to 
become  filthy.  The  yards  must  also  be 
kept  clean  if  they  are  confined.  After 
the  flock  is  laying,  a  noon  meal  may  be 
given,  to  consist  of  the  same  food  as 
the  evening  meal.  Weak  legs  ar.^ 
nearly  always  due  to  overfeeding  and 
especially  when  only  grain  is  used 


HOW  TO  INTRODUCE  NEW  BLOOD. 

To  the  farmer  breeder  of  fowls  who 
wishes  to  keep  the  inmates  of  his  yards 
in  the  vigorous  condition  without 
which  egg  production  in  a  satisfactory 
degree  is  impossible,  the  introduction 
of  new  blood  into  his  yards  each  year 
is  a  positive  necessity.  When  one  cares 
only  for  the  practical  qualities  of  his 
fowls,  the  purchase  of  a  male  bird  is 
the  usual  method  taken  to  get  new 
blood,  and  in  such  cases  this  method  is 
all  right. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  aim 
to  produce  fowls  which  in  addition  to 
D«ing  profitable  in  a  practical  sense, 
are  also  intended  to  possess  the  stan- 
dard requirements  necessary  to  enable 
themi  to  compete  successfully  in  the 
show  pen.  In  such  cases  new  blood 
must  be  introduced  in  a  different  man- 
ner. One  is  forced  to  run,  too  great  a 
risk  by  the  introduction  of  new  blood 
through  the  male  line.  For  instance  a 
man  may  have  a  fine  flock  of  females, 
which  in  type  and  color  are  just  what 
his  idea  of  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
breed  should  be.  He  secures  a  male 
bird  which  apparently  is  in  every  re- 
spect just  as  good  as  his  females.  This 
maJe  is  mated  with  the  best  of  his 
females,  and  when  the  little  chicks  be- 
come of  age  to  show  their  character- 
istics, they  are  found  to  differ  de- 
cidedly from  the  type  which  the 
breeder  had  taken  such  trouble  to  de- 
velop in  his  strain. 

The  trouble  in  such  a  case  is  to  be 
found  in  the  inheritance  of  the  male 
bird.  While  he  was  apparently  of  the 
desired  type,  it  is  evident  that  some  of 
nis  immediate  ancestors  were  of  a  de- 
cidedly different  type,  and  the  unsatis- 
factory chicks  reverted  to  those  an- 
cestors. By  this  method  of  introducing 
new  blood  the  breeder  has  lost  an  en- 
tire year,  for  his  chicks  are  of  value 
onjy  for  their  practical  qualities. 

A  method  of  introducing  new  blood 
Which  one  may  use  with  perfect  safety 
aJid  without  fear  of  introducing  unde- 
sirable   characteristics    in    his  whole 


season's  coop  of  chicks,  is  to  introduce 
it  through  the  female  line.  In  order 
to  do  this  select  a  pullet  or  hen  which 
conforms  with  your  idea  of  the  proper 
type  and  color  of  the  breed  you  keep. 
If  possible  visit  one  or  two  exhibitions, 
and  then  put  yourself  in  a  position  to 
buy  one  on  your  own  judgment.  Mate 
that  female  with  your  best  male  bird, 
and  if  the  mating  turns  out  as  you  ex- 
pected, select  from  the  chicks  so  ob- 
tained a  male  bird  to  mate  with  your 
own  females.  Tou  will  then  get  a  dash 
of  jiew  blood,  and  still  retain  the  char- 
acteristics in  your  birds  which  you 
have  given  them  by  painstaking  selec- 
tion. 

If  a  mating  of  this  kind  proves  un- 
satisfactory, there  will  be  only  the 
chicks  from  one  hen  possessing  the  un- 
desirable traits,  and  one  may  feel  that 
the  whole  season's  work  in  the  breed- 
ing yard  has  not  been  in  vain.  As  a 
rule,  the  method  of  introducing  new 
blood  through  the  female  line  will  be 
most  satisfactory  in  its  results,  par- 
ticularly so  when  the  breeder  buys  a 
female  which  from  personal  observa- 
tion he  decides  wil  suit  him.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  buy  a  female  from  a  re- 
putable breeder  which  will  answer  the 
purpose  in  every  respect,  but  if  he  can 
personally  select  her  he  will  be  far 
more  certain  of  being  satisfied  with  her 
chicks. 

Some  will  say  that  this  method  of  in- 
troducing new  blood  will  necessitate 
inbreeding.  So  it  will,  but  not  in  a 
degree  which  will  interfere  in  the  least 
with  the  vigor  which  moist  be  present 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  utility  qualities 
A  new  female  secured  each  year 
means  a  male  for  the  following  year 
with  fifty  per  cent-  of  new  blood,  and 
that  is  certainly  enough  to  prevent 
any  of  the  injury  which  results  from 
intense  breeding. 

It  is  only  by  this  method  that  one  can 
hope  to  establish  a  strain  which  will 
combine  the  practical  with  the  show 
qualities.  To  inbreed  in  an  intense  de- 
gree means  loss  of  practical  qualities, 
and  to  introduce  radical  outcrosses 
means  a  ruination  of  the  strain  for  ex- 
hibition purposes.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  farmer  should  not  combine 
both  the  utility  and  show  qualities  in 
his  fowls,  thus  increasing  their  earning 
capacity;  and  it  is  the  experience  of  the 
writer  and  many  others  that  he  can 
best  do  this  by  introducing  new  blood 
in  his  yards  by  the  method  here  out- 
lined.—Henry  L.  Allen,  in  National 
Stockman  and  Farmer. 


AMERICA  S  YELLOW  POULTRY. 

It  is  an  odd  fact  that  the  great  Amer- 
ican poultry-consuming  public  is 
greatly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  yel- 
low-legged, yellow-fleshed  fowl.  That  It 
is  merely  a  matter  of  fashion,  or  fad,  is 
amply  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  all 
other  countries  the  prefereice  is  given 
to  the  white-meated  birds.  France  is 
recognized  as  authority  upon  the  edible 
qualities  of  all  the  foods  devoted  to  the 
use  of  man,  and  in  that  sunny  land  the 
Houdan  stands  pre-eminent.  They  have 
been  bred  for  generations  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  use  as  a  table  deli- 
cacy. They  are  a  bird  of  medium 
weight  and  large  breast  predominance- 
being  small  boned  and  fine  fleshed,  with 
a  small  amount  of  offal,  they  are  a 
profitable  carcass  for  the  consumer  to 


purchase.  In  the  great  Paris  markets 
huge  piles  of  dressed  Houdan  ani  La 
Fleche  fowls  can  be  seen  at  the  numer- 
ous stalls.  These  are  reared  in  small 
flocks  by  the  villagers  adjacent  to  the 
city,  and  sold  to  professional  dealers 
who  make  the  daily  or  weekly  tours.— 
Inland  Poultry. 


THE  FOOD  REQUIRED. 

One  quart  of  wheat  or  corn  is  con- 
sidered by  some  as  about  the  proper 
quantity  of  food  per  day  for  a  dozen 
fowls,  but  if  an  experiment  is  made  it 
will  be  found  that  the  hens  will  not  eat 
the  same  quantity  every  day.  Large 
hens  require  more  than  small  ones,  and 
if  one  kind  of  food  is  given  principally, 
they  will  eat  but  one-fourth  the  quan- 
tity after  a  while.  There  is  but  one 
way  to  give  a  full  ration,  and  that  is 
to  place  food  before  the  hens  and  let 
them  eat  until  the  last  one  leaves.  It 
is  not  a  safe  way  to  feed,  however,  as 
the  method  is  too  fattening. 


Brabason's  Poultry  U  and  Catalo? 

It's  a  beauty.    Cuts  of  fowls  dra«  n  from 
life.    Price  of  fowls  and  eggs.    Also  ^ 
«  7-^      years  in  the  poultrj' yard.    Catalos  and 

Buyers  Guide  all  for  10c   J.  R.  BRABAZON.Sr. 
finest  on  earth.       Glenview  Farm,  Oelavan  Wis 


YOU  WANT  FENCE- 

gamas^WE  want  money. 

^^^^=^^^■■■■'01  \\    fl-iii  exchange  our  fence  foryoor 
money. 

I  We  Make  an  lloHest  Fence 

a  reasonable  price. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  FARMERS  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICE. 

Ibiit  skives  you  the  dealer's  prolit  which  amoants  to  a  nice  thing 
on  a  bill  of  fencing.  No  loose  ends — can't  slip,  nntnist  or  anraT- 
el.  AH  cross  wires  interwoven.  Pricescut  to  roek  bottom.  Get 
OUT  special  discount  circulars  before  you  buy.  They  are  Free* 
AUTAJJCE  FENCE  CO.,    140  Old  St.,  Peoria,  IIU 


It  w-iW  keep  your  chickens  strong  and  healthy  It 
will  make  younc  pullets  lay  early.  VVoith  its  weight 
in  gold  for  moulting  hens,  and  prevents  all  diseases.  It 
IS  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quantity 
costs  only  a  tenth  ot  a  cent  a  d.iy .   No  other  kind  like  it 


CONDITION 


LIKE 


CONDITION  POWDER 

no  matter  what  kind  of  food  you  use,  mix 
witnitdaily  Sheridan's  Powder.  Otherwise  vout- T^mfit- 
this  fall  and  winter  will  be  lost  Vhen  th  "priJe  "r'^eg^ 
iU^^''''^'^  •  .".'^'"•es  ^rtect  assimilatiSn  of  the  tSod 
elenient^s  needed  to  produce  health  and  form  egns  16 
IS  sold  by  dniggists,  grocers,  feed  dealers  or  by  maUL 
II  you  can't  eet  it  send  to  us.  Aak  first 
One  pack.  25  cts.  ffve  81.  Lai-ge  2-lb.  can  SI  20   Sit  cans 

i.  b .  J  OHNSOK  &  CO. ,  28  Custom  House  St„  Boston.  Macs. 


UP-TO-DATE  POUUTRVMEN  are  discarding  .11  others  and  using 

The  Star  Incubator. 

It  requires  no  moisture.     Positive  directions  for  ventilation  re 

OuTst  sTarBron^*'"'^"^^"'  ^"'^"^^  '""^  of  them  the  re;u  . 
Our  $10  Star  Brooder  ,s  unequalled.  Illustrated  catalogue  /rc^ 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO..  20  Church  St.,  Bound  Brook.  N.J 


Hatcli  CHICKENS 


WITH  THE 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-regula- 
ting,   Thousands  in  success- 
ful operation.   Guaranteed  to 
<      ,  — ■  .natch  a   larger  I>eroentaee  of 

fertile  eggs  at  t  less  cost  than  any  Sther  Hatcher 


WITH  THE 

Wooden  Hen 

Most  efiBcient  small  incn-  - 

bator  ever  invented.  Perfect 

in  every  detail.  Just  the  thing  Cataloss  Free 
for  Dooltrv  rniRinrr  ,^r,  o         n  rTr?Y»^  J-rre. 


The   Poultry  Keeper. 


October  15,  1899 


GUINEAS. 

Two  varieties  of  this  fowl  have  been 
domesticated  in  this  country— the 
white  and  the  pearl  or  speckled  guinea, 
writes  A.  C.  McPherson,  in  Ohio 
Farmer.  The  last  named  variety  is 
wild  and  shy  and  the  flesh  dark 
colored,  but  possessing  a  gamey  flavor 
much  relished  by  some.  The  first 
named  are  handsome,  fine  table  fowls 
and  quite  domestic  in  their  nature,  and 
if  reared  by  a  hen  will  readily  mingle 
with  other  poultry.  They  do  not 
possess  the  quarrelsome  disposition  of 
the  speckled  variety-  As  foragers  the 
guinea  rivals  the  turkey,  and  on  this 
account  alone  will  repay  double  for 
amount  of  grain  consumed,  which  is 
small  as  compared  with  the  chicken  or 
turkey.  It  is  customary  with  many 
owners  to  turn  them  adrift  and  let 
them  "paddle  their  own  canoe"  after 
being  full-fledged.  The  lay  begins 
generally  in  April  and  continues  until 
the  cold  weather  sets  in.  They  lay  a 
large  number  of  eggs  during  the 
season.  In  rearing,  the  young  guinea 
is  very  tender  and  requires  care,  but 
after  their  coat  of  down  is  replaced  by 
one  of  feathers,  they  become  hardy  and 
require  but  little  care.  The  food  for 
young  guineas  should  consist  of 
moistened  onion  tops,  etc.  The  eggs  of 
the  guinea  are  of  smaller  size  than  the 


others  as  an  express  train  is  ahead  of  a 
two-horse  team."  It  has  been  the  pur- 
pose of  this  company  by  fair  dealing 
and  first-class  goods  to  foster  such 
sentiments  and  to  maintain  the  prestige 
so  long  accorded  to  them. 

To  avoid  the  great  waste  in  feeding 
they  invented  and  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket their  patent  swing  tray.  The  large 
sales  that  followed  attest  its  popularity 
among  the  fraternity. 

Their  clover  cutter  has  also  met  a 
long-felt  want,  and  has  jumped  into 
great  favor.  It  is  not  surprising  that  it 
should,  as  it  cuts  very  rapidly,  very 
easily  and  leaves  the  clover  in  tlje 
very  best  condition  for  feed.  It  is  as 
impossibility  for  a  fowl  to  get  crop- 
bound  when  this  clover  cutter  is  used. 

Their  granite  crystal  grit  possesses 
quality  found  in  no  other  grit.  It  is 
harder,  sharper,  cleaner  and  more  eco- 
nomical than  any  other,  and  has  al- 
ready become  the  standard  and  leading 
grit  of  the  country.  They  have  shipped 
it  as  far  distant  as  South  Africa,  and 
all  over  the  United  States. 

We  can  heartily  recommend  this  firm 
to  our  readers,  assuring  them  that  they 
receive  the  full  value  for  their  money, 
and  that  all  goods  will  be  just  as  rep- 
resented. They  report  a  successful  busi- 
ness last  year,  with  prospects  for  a 
still  greater  trade  this  year.    Their  suc- 


Golden  Sebright  Bantams 


common  l  en  egg,  but  are  very  rich  and 
compensate  in  quality  for  smallness. 
The  white  guinea  will  lay  in  the  nest 
of  a  common  hen,  while  the  pearl- 
colored  hen  wanders  away  to  some  lone 
and  almost  inaccessible  spot  to  deposit 
her  eggs.  The  guinea  is  quick  to  de- 
tect danger  or  an  enemy,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  hawk,  crow  or  weasel, 
calls  forth  shrill,  discordant  cries  which 
put  the  enemy  to  flight  before  the 
owner  can  appear  on  the  scene.  In 
market  there  is  no  discount  on  the 
price  of  the  eggs  of  the  guinea,  pro- 
vided there  be  a  proportion  of  hen's 
eggs  among  them.  A  cross  of  the 
white  and  pearl-colored  varieties  pro- 
duces a  good,  general  purpose  fowl, 
fine  flesh,  etc.,  besides  being  of  larger 
size  than  either  variety. 


THE  MANN  BONE  CUTTER. 

It  is  not  a  question  among  successful 
poultrymen  whether  green  cut  bone  is 
profitable  to  feed.  That  has  been  es- 
tablished long,  long  ago,  and  admits  of 
no  doubt.  But  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  bone  cutter  selected  should  be 
the  best,  with  all  the  up-to-date  im- 
provements. The  F.  W.  Mann  Co.  claim 
to  be  the  origina-tors  of  the  bone  cutter, 
"have  had  frie  largest  experience,  and 
"have  wonderfully  improved  their  op- 
ijnortunities.  They  have  always  been  at 
the  front,  and  by  surrounding  them- 
■selves  with  the  best  brains,  skilled 
workmen  and  the  very  best  material, 
the  bone  cutters  they  offer  this  season 
are  better  than  ever.  It  was  once  said 
■not  Jong  ago  by  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
leading  poultry  journals  that  "Mann's 
Bone  Cutter  was  ^  far  ahead  of  all 


cess  is  a  just  reward  for  the  inventive 
skill  that  has  given  to  the  fraternity 
such  valuable  aid  in  the  form  of  spe- 
cial machinery  that  has  done  so  much 
to  make  the  poultry  business  a  success- 
ful profession. 

FAT  HENS  BRING  GOOD  PRICES. 

With  all  the  abuse  that  can  be 
heaped  upon  a  fat  hen  because  she 
does  not  lay  she  brings  more  in  the 
market  than  any  other  kind  of  poultry 
except  the  turkey,  and  at  time  the 
difference  in  fhfor  of  the  turkey  is  very 
little.  As  the  consumers  are  willing  to 
pay  good  prices  for  fat  hens,  it  is  best 
to  sell  them  as  soon  as  they  cease  lay- 
ing, if  in  a  very  fat  condition,  as  the 
time  required  to  get  such  hens  to  the 
proper  condition  for  laying  again  may 
be  weeks,  or  even  months.  The  best 
time  to  sell  is  when  you  have  the 
article  the  consumer  requires,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  fat  hen  is  in  de- 
mand. 


CLEANING  THE  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  to  allow  the 
droppings  to  accumulate  in  the  poul- 
try-houses, as  they  servo  a.s  harboring 
places  for  lice  when  dry.  The  proper 
mode  is  to  carefully  sweep  the  poultry 
house  every  morning  with  a  broom,  and 
then  to  scatter  dry  dirt  on  the  floor  and 
under  the  roosts.  The  dry  dirt  makes 
the  sweeping  an  easy  matter  '\i  the 
work  is  done  daily,  but  if  postponed  for 
two  or  three  days  some  of  the  drop- 
pings will  stick  to  the  floor.  It  is  but  a 
few  minutes'  work  If  plenty  of  dirt  is 
used.    After  sweeping  the  floor,  put  the 


droppings  into  a  barrel  or  throw  them 
on  the  land.  There  will  bo  sufficient 
dirt  with  them  to  preserve  them.  If 
the  floor,  after  being  swept,  is  well 
dusted  with  air-slaked  lime  once  a 
week,  and  grit  scattered  on  the  lime,  it 
will  serve  to  assist  In  preventing  lice; 
but  the  lime  will  injure  the  droppings 
some,  though  it  matters  not,  provided 
the  dropings  are  at  once  spread  on  the 
land.  When  the  droppings  accumulate 
the  result  is  ammonia  and  odors  in  the 
poultry, house  which  are  disagreeable  to 
the  hens,  often  compelling  them  to 
roost  outside. 


iJiC:  Hand  Bone,  Shel., Corn 
w  «i.  Grit  Miil  lor  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Powej- Mills. 

Circulnr  unii  t est imoiil ills  J<ree. 
WILSON  liltUS.,      liastou,  Pa. 


E.R.  GIBBS,  BREEDER  and 

dealer  in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs. 
;  Lop-eared    Himalayas.  BeUian 
Hares,  Angora  and  Common  Kab- 
bits.  Send  stamp  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 


Incubator  and  Brooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP.  The 

Oakes  Adjustable  Thermometer. 

lirass  liiiilers  and 'I'links.  Thermosta- 
tic Bars  and  Regulators  of  all  kinds 
a  sia'cialty.  Cataluf4ue  free.  Address 
OAKES,  Bloomlngton,  Indiana. 


HENS  TEETH  C'"<h^t"  ") 


The  best  grit  km 
Does  not  crumble  or 
go  to  dust;  it^B  all 
grit.  Every  surface 
ter  than  oyster  shell 


One  Ton 
IlnirTon  1.00 
100  lb»  (1  bng)  ..> 

idgrin.ls.  lie 
Ijofs  y  times  as  £ai 


cut 


_,  ,  Club  together  an-i  get  wholesale  j,..^^^ 

^^I^^.Rwky  HUI  Oril  Wks.  Millord.  Mass.  J 


loultry  SuDOlies 


H  le  everythinjrthat  tends  to  make  the  poultry 
business  pleasant  and  profitable.  KoneCut. 
ters. Incubators,  CruwhedO.vster  shells.  Grit,  Aleat 
Meals,  Beef  Serup,  Bone,  l^rlnkinc:  Fountulas, 
Poultry  letting.  Condition  Powder,  etc. 
OUT  01  nUCD  UIV  ready  tor  use— the  great  winter 
UUI  uLUlt.n  IIAl  preenfood.  Sl.T.iper  100  lb.  sack. 
Send  for  illustrated  oataloEue  FREE  to  all  inquirers. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  20  Ellicott  Street,  Buffalo;  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Quickly  secured.  OUK  FEE  DUE  WHEN  P.vrENT 
OBTAINED.  Send  mndel.  sketch  or  photo,  with 
description  for  free  report  .13  to  patentability.  48-PAOK 
HAND-BOOK  FREE.  Contains  references  and  full 
mf.irmation.  WBITE  FOR  COPY  OF  OUE  SPECIAL 
OFFEK.  It  is  the  most  liberal  proposition  ever  made  by. 
n  patent  attorney,  and  EVEEY  INVENTOR  SHOULD 
READ  IT  before    aiiplying    for  patent.    Addresa  ; 

H.B.WILLSON&CO. 

PATENT  LAvVVERS, 
LeDroitBldg,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


2,400  Dozen  Pairs 
Fine  Hosiery 


FREE 


■\Ve  have  secured  at  forced  sale  2.400  dozen  pairsof  ladies' 
fine  hose  wliich  we  i>ropose  to  clear  out  v  ithm  six  weeks  by 
griviiig-  Uieiii  awiiy  with  our  inustrati.d  F:u^hion  Journal  iii 
order  to  advertise  &  introduce  it  into  m-w  faniiJi»'3.  Tlio 
old  reliable  Fashion  Journal  of  >'cw  York  is  a  cunpUto 
family  joui'nal  in  every  particular. the faf;liion department 
is  uriex'-t-llt  d  :  willi  evi.  ry  issue  we  pl^■e  iH-uutifuIIy  illustra- 
teii  I lat terns  all  latest  si  vies  with  eoinplete  Instructions freo 
— eont  iins  lioiisi  liold  hints,  litseinutinfj:  stories  &  stands  in 
first  runkatnont;  nut  roj»<»lit.n.ii  journals.  The  hose  are  heavy 
warm,  Nscll-riiade  fashionable  goods,  in  fai^t  colors.  All 
popular  sliades,  cardinal,  navv  blue,  seal  brown,  bl^ck, 
elate,  tan.  in  fact  colors  &  styles  to  suit  all  tastes.  There 
is  no  need  of  payinpr  from  2.i  to  75  cents  for  a  pair  of  fall 
&  wiiiter  hose  viien  you  can  get  a  dorcn  for  nothing. 
I*of*ltl\ely,  the  entire  lot  (2. UK)  dozen  j.-irs)  to  be  given 
a^^ay  during  next  60  davs  for  regular  snb'^criptions. 
«r  Helter  Ptill,  we  will  send  the  Illustrated  fashion 
JourtiJiIG  inonthst'roeto2.HX)  personswho  will  anF\verthi3 
fl,dvertisemfnt  atonee&s^-ii'l  ustheaxldress  of  20  newspaper 
renders  from  ditTerenl  families.  We  a  re  determined  to  lead 
the  ra<'eln  useful  premiums,  hence  this  lil)eral  inducement; 
it'saeolossal  otTer& will  not  appear  again.  If  you  accept  i*; 
send  lO  ctw.  silver  or  stamps  to  help  pay  postage,  maihng, 
etc  .  and  your  order  will  be  Jltled  same  aay  it  s  received. 

Address  Illustrated  F?^shlon  Journal, 
station  D.  Box  35.  Dept.  519.  New  York  City. 

S'.B.— A  dozen  genty'  hose  given  if  desired  In  place  of  ladie.s. 
When  you  write  be  sure  to  mention  size  &  colors  wanted. 
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THE  EGG  MAN  IN  NEW  YORK  PRO- 
DUCE  REVIEW. 

A  Cuban  exporter  asked  me  the  other 
"day  to  suggest  a  reason  why  it  was  so 
difficult  to  produce  strictly  choice  fresh 
•eggs  In  New  York  at  this  season.  I 
asked  him  if  he  found  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  there  was  any  unusual  difficulty 
In  this  respect  other  than  could  be  ac- 
■counted  for  by  the  season  and  the  nat- 
ural difficulty  of  laying  stock  down  in 
fine  condition  during  hot  summer 
•weather.  He  ansvt-ered  that  it  certainly 
was  SO;  that  for  export  to  Havana  only 
■strong-meated  and  fresh  eggs  were  de- 
sirable, o%ving  to  the  severe  test  of 
<iuality  given  by  shipment  to  tropical 
countries,  and  that  he  found  consider- 
able difficulty  in  obtaining  such  eggs 
■except  as  they  might  be  culled  out  of 
lines  of  eggs  containing  a  considerable 
proportion  of  defective  stock.  He  was 
of  opinion  himself  that  the  reason  why 
•uniformly  fancy  eggs  are  so  hard  to  get 
is  because  there  is  not  sufficient  dia- 
crimination  in  the  value  of  the  different 
grades  and  qualities,  and  that  for  that 
reason  shippers  find  it  unprofitable  to 
candle  their  shipments  and  pack  the 
finest  goods  separately. 
♦It  has  been  hoped  by  a  good  many  of 
the  egg  trade  that  official  recognition 
of  a  superlative  quality  of  eggs  in  the 
Exchange  grading,  such  as  was  made 
in  the  late  revision  of  the  egg  rules  in 
■establishing  a  grade  of  "extras"  might 
tend  to  encourage  a  closer  selection  of 
■eggs  from  shippers  who  have  facilities 
for  candling  their  stock  and  that  the 
bids  for  this  high  grade  might  be  high 
enough  in  relation  to  ungraded  eggs  to 
warrant  the  shipment  of  such  quality. 
So  far  there  has  not  been  sufficient  ex- 
perience to  enable  one  to  say  posi- 
tively whether  or  not  this  will  be  the 
■case,  but  a  few  lots  of  eggs  an-iving 
have  passed  as  "extras"  and  their  sell- 
ing value  has  been  fairly  indicated.  It 
is  therefore  possible  to  compare  this 
value  with  an  estimate  of  the  relative 
cost  of  laying  such  goods  down  in  our 
'  J  market. 

In  making  such  an  estimate  it  will, 
I  of  course,  not  apply  exactly  to  various 
selections  because  of  the  various  condi- 
tions under  which  eggs  are  received  at 
different  points  and  the  wide  differ- 
ence in  average  quality.  Judging  from 
the  quality  of  the  better  class  of  un- 
graded eggs  now  arriving  here,  how- 
ever, we  may  estimate  the  probable  re- 
-sults  of  close  grading  and  egg  packers 
can  vary  the  figures  according  to  their 
■own  local  conditions.  There  are  some 
sections  in  which  it  would  appear  to 
loe  impossible  to  put  up  a  grade  which 
would  pass  as  extra  ai  present  judging 
from  the  generally  heated  condition  of 
the  goods  arriving,  unless  improve- 
ments could  be  made  in  the  method  of 
collecting.  But  taking  the  better  qual- 
ities of  ungi-aaed  eggs,  those  which 
show  a  fair  proportion  of  reaiiy  fine 
•quality,  as  a  basis,  we  may  ng'are  about 
as  follows:  One  hundred  cases  of  fresh 
gathered  firsts  of  this  character,  v,-ould 
probably  lose  three  dozen  to  the  case, 
and  if  sold  on  the  present  market  (June 
29)  would  be  v.'orth  15  cents  loss  off,  or 
.say,  $-t05  net.  If  these  goods  were 
candled  before  shipment  and  graded 
closely  the'  res-alt  would  be  probably 
about  as  folicvs,  vai-ying  more  or  less 
in  different  sections:  Perhaps  60  per 
cent-,  or  60  cases-,  of  "extras"  ■would  be 
obtainable.  Of  the  10  per  cent.,  or  10 
cases  which  would  probably  represent 
about  the  loss  iiere  if  tiie  goods  were 
shipped  ungraded,  we  may  estimate 
,  that  two-thirds  would  be  rots,  say 
about  7  cases,  and  one-third  checkg 
(which  are  accounted  one-half  loss), 
.say  about  6  cases.  This  would  leave  27 
cases  of  a  high  grade  No.  2,  including 
dirty  and  small  clean  eggs  and  stock 
which  was  too  weak  or  shrunken  too 
much  to  go  in  the  extra  grade,  but 
Tvhich  would  show  very  light  loss;  such 
■quality  on  the  present  market  would 
'i>e  worth  about  $3.45  per  case. 


The 


'Poultry  Keeper. 
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^   FEEDING  HENS. 

We  have  this  week  had  a  letter  from  a  fan- 
cier who  says  that  all  his  bantams  are  dying. 
He  feeds  on  dari.  wheat,  barley  anfl  other 
grain  three  times  daily.  How  would  onr 
friend  like  nothing  but  meat  for  every  meal 
year  in  and  yearont  ?  He  wonld  soon  refuse 
his  food  and  grow '■  light  and  mopy."  Soit' 
is  with  birds.  They  like  change  of  food. 
The  first  meal  in  the  morning  should  be  cobq- 
posed  of  barley  meal  or  middlings  wetted 
with  water  to  a  thick  mass,  and  scraps  from 
the  honse  can  be  mixed  ■with  the  meal.  Green 
food  should  be  given  midday;  clover  also  is 
very  good.  Some  one  whole  grain  at  night. 
Do  not  leave  the  food  standing  about  for 
them  to  pick  at  when  they  like  and  to  turn 
sonr  in  the  sun.  Don't  forset  the  grit  to  aid 
digestion,  nor  the  oyster  shells  or  coal  ashes 
for  the  formation  of  egg  shells.  Give  plenty 
of  water  ;  put  it  in  a  shady  place.  While 
hens  are  laying  they  require  plenty  of  food, 
but  otherwise  seed  sparingly,  not  stintinsly^ 
During  moult  they  want  a  little  tonic  in  their 
"Water. — Feathered  World. 

Barred  P.  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 

bred  for  business,  beauty  and  profit.  Cockerels.  Jl.. 50, 
$2,  J2.50  and  ?3.  Cheap.  E.  W.  Harris,  X.  Acton.Mass. 

160-page  Bee-Book  FREE 

■with  the  American  Bee  Joubnal  a 
year.   Send  for  free  sample  copy. 

GEO.  W.  YORK  &  CO., 

118  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Fine  Printing  for  Fall  Use. 

Prices  Right.  Printing  Bright.  Up-to.date 
style,    color  and   cuts.    New  catalogue 
free.   Write   about  your   printing  wants 
EAGLE   PUBLISHING   CO.,    Job  Dep., 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

,'ViaDie  Farm  our mammothpekin 

DUCKS  STAND  UNRIV- 

Duck  Yards  aled  for  size  and 

symmetry.  2500  birds  selected  Trith  care  for  breed- 
ing purpL^ses.  Order  early.  Eggs  in  season.  My 
book,  "Xaturaland  ArtiUcial  Uuck  Culture," free 
with  each  order.  (Monarch  Incubator  still  aheadj. 
Send  for  Catalogues  to 
JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


Bees 


SWAN'S 

Extra  Heavy 

Felt  Roofing 

FIRE,  ■n'ind  ana  "Wat^ 
Vroor.   Sample  tree. 

Caps  &  Sails,  A.  F.SWAN.102 Fulton  StjIT.  Y 


Cents 

for  100  .Sq.  Ft.' 


33  Ribbns  New  M  and  Boston. 

1  will  BOW  seU  my  breeders  of  B.  and  Vih.  Rocks. 
W.  WyMS..  W.  Legs..  Bl.  Langs..  R.  and  S.  C.  B. 
Legs..  Bafl  Legs.  Finest  stock  and  strains  of  grand 
Bar.  Rock  cfcl.  fS;  hens  cheap:  eggs,  t' .  Big  P.  Dks. 
W.  W.  KULP,  (Box  3o)  Pottstown,  Penna. 


ROCKY  HILL  GRIT 


PrICE 


ONE  TOS.  ^r.'O 
^4    TUN.         4.  0 
I'  Oft  I  one  bag)  .-51 
By  selling  for  cash  we  have  no  losses,  and  can 
sell  to  the  consumer  at  manufacturer's  prices. 
Club  together  and  buy  at  wholesale  price.  Low 
freight  rates.  Better  than  oyster  shell,  go  twice 
as  far.  Save  money,  buy  direct.  Send 'ic  stamp 
for  sample. 

Rocky  Hill  CritWcrXs 

Milford,  Mass. 


ORROCCO  POULTRY  FARiyi. 

Souih    Natick    and   Mount  Blue,  Mass. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Barrea  Plymouth  Kocks 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain).  Persous  interested  in 
raising  poultry  for  profit,  either  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial "means,  and  who  are  unable  to  visit  us.  can  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  lor  our  Twenty-seventh  Annual  II- 
justrated  SO  page  circaiar.  and  obtain  more  practical 
nformation  than  is  often  found  in 

ADOLURBOQKFORQNLYTWOCTS. 

W.  H.  RUDD  &  SON,  40  North  St.,  Boston. 

Postals  not  noticed.  >>o  circulars  seat  without  stamp. 

i  NOTHING  UNDER  THE  SUN  | 
®  wiU  Make  Hens  Lay  and  keep  them  in® 
^  healthv  condition  all  the  vearround  like  ^ 

I     BANNER  EGG  FOOD  g 


And  Tonic 


^  Thousands  can  testify  to  its  excellent  merits.  A 
^  triai  mil  convince  you.    Jib  can  25c.,  5  cans  ^ 
r~  Sl.OO.  For  the  month  of  November  on  ly  we  »i 

will  sell  a  lib.  can  15c,  or  7  cans  SI.   Now  is 
^  your  chance  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  this  Food. and  ^ 
^  you  will  have  plenty -of  Eggs  when  coJd  weather 
®  comes.    Our  immense  illustrated  Catalogue 
Wfree.  Address 

§  EXCELSIOR  WJRE  and  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  S 

^  W.  V.  Buss,  Prop.,  23  Vesey  St.,  X.  Y.  City.  §^ 
^?     ■^hen  writing  kindly  mention  this  paper. 
^N.  B.  If  sent  by  mail  add  16c  per  can  for  p( 


postagCfg 


Poultry  Do  Have 

ITiese  diseases.    The  first  is  what  diphtheria  Is  to 
n  A  1 1  n    human  beings,  and  closely  alhed  to  that 
If  O  U  P  ,  disease.  Symptoms  are.  sneezing  hke  a 
.,,„_,  '  cold;  slieht  watering  of  the  eyes;  mn- 
\^ai\ijj.',     ning'  at  the  nostrils,  severe  inflammation 
^VpTTTTiati^nL  throat,  canker,  swollen  head  and 

■^**^  ■'^  eruptions  on  head  and  face.  A  breeder 
LES  of  lishting  earae  fowl  which  from 
.  th'.^ir  habits,  are  more  liable  to  roup  than 

wEAENij^.  othens.  gives  us  a  TREAT.>IE.\T, 
which  he  says  is  a  Po.sitively  Sure  Cure  for  ths 


'  KNAPP  BROS.  I 

Breed  America's  Leading  Strain  ol 

S.  CtKe  Legs,  and  W.  Wfidoffes. 

Highest  honors  afc  thirty-fivs  of  the  leading 
shows  during  past  fifteen  years. 

PABIVS.  K.  T.  P.  O.  BOX  091. 

'  Stamp  for  Catalogue. 
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JOHNSON'S 

Anodyne  Liniment 

Spa"e  here  ■vrUl  not  permit  srlvin-r  his  full  directions fof 
Uso,  "end  t-o  us  for  full  parti>:-a]ars,  by  mail,/ree.  It 
also  cures  a'l  Bowel  Complaints,  Leg-  V>eakness  and 
Rheumatic  Lameness  like  ma^c.  Soi«l  everyi^'herai 
Price,  3.5c..  6  bottles.  $2.00.  Exp-.-ess  paid  Pamphlet  free. 
I.  S.  JOHXSAN  &  CO.,rz  Custom  Hou£-a  St..  Boston,  Masi 
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FOU 


For  $1.15 


pers  ^ 


for 


None  Better;   None  as  Good 
Practical  Poultrymen. 

FARM-POULTRY,  semi-monthly,  Price  $1.00 
INTER- STATE  POULTRYMAN,  monthly,  .50 
POULTRY  KEEPER,  "  .50 

A  FEW  HENS,  "  .25 

You  Save  SI. 10  Cold  Cash,  and  get  tlie  Cream  of  PouliTy  Kno-wledge. 
The  four  papers  one  year,  all  sesit  to  one  address,  post-paid,  for 
$1.15.    Send  all  orders  to  us.    The  couibinatiou  cannot  be  changed 
or  filled  as  above,  unless  all  ordered  at  one  time. 


I=OXJXjTI?,"2'   KEEI9"^m,   Parkesb-urg,  ?a. 


Pigeons  for  IMarkkt.— Wliat  id  of 
pigeons  are  used  for  nmrket,  and  where  can 
thev  be  obtained ?  I  know  of  nonein  these 
parts.— E.  J.  S.,  HnUand,  N.  Y. 

Use  the  common  kinds,  white  color  pre- 
ferred. They  can  be  obtained  of  any  j-iultry 
supply  store. 


Ff.athrr  PPLi.iNr;.— Wliat  is  the  cnnse  of 
■fowls  eatinu;  or  phn  kiiig  feathers  out  "  f  each 
other's  ncrks'.'  What  will  cure  if.'— T.  K., 
Plaintield,  Iowa. 

Dae  to  idleness.  There  is  no  cure  except 
to  separate  them  for  awliile. 


Cold.*. — Some  of  my  fowls,  both  old  and 
yonnp,  have  a  scabljy  substance  gather  about 
one  eve.  What  is  is  it,  and  what  can  I  do 
for  thera?— H.  J.  B.,  Ogdeii,  Utah. 

Due  to  cracks  in  the  poultry  house  or 
draughts.  Bathe  eyes  in  warm  water,  and 
anoint  with  glycerine. 

Deaught.s  OF  Am. — What  is  tbe  cause  of 
my  little  chicks  going  blind  when  they  get 
abont  three  weeks  old?  I  have  had  several  to 
go  blind.— L.  S.  R.,  Qninton,  N.  J. 

Due  to  exposure  or  draughts  of  air  or  damp- 
ness, being  the  result  of  cold. 


Buckwheat.— Should  buckwheat  be  fed 
whole  or  ground  ? — J.  C.  W., Winchester, Va. 

Either  mode  vrill  answer,  but  it  is  usually 
fed  vrliole. 


Distinguishing  the  Aoe  —  Is  there  any 
method  by  which  the  age  of  chickens  can  be 
arrived  at"?— W.  H.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Not  the  exact  age.  An  old  bi.-d  has  a 
rougher  comb  and  legs,  with  longer  spurs, and 
less  lustre  or  plumage. 


Brooder  Chicks. — How  lone  should 
chickens  be  kept  in  the  brooder  before  they 
can  do  without  artificial  heat  ? — Subscriber. 

Until  about  six  weeks  old,  but  it  depends 
on  tbe  season  and  weather. 


Popcorn.— Is  popcorn  equal  to  corn  as  food 
for  fowls  or  chicks  ?-  F.  R.  S.,  Beever  Falls, 
Pa. 

Yes,  better,  as  it  contains  more  nitrogen 
and  phosphates. 

  '  I 

FEEDING  THE  HEN. 

FEED  HER  LIKE  ONE  WOULD  A  COW — CLOVER 
HAY  AS  A  POULTRY  FOOD. 

It  is  only  recently  thatclover  hay  has  been 
found  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  winter  food 
for  laying  hens,  and  that  by  its  use  the  great 
difficulty  of  procuring  green  food  is  over- 
come. In  fact,  the  essential  want  of  the  hens 
in  winter  is  not  so  much  that  of  green  food  as 
of  bulky  food  of  nitrogenous  character.  For 
many  years  the  writer's  and  breedei'S  have 
made  a  specialty  of  recommending  all  kinds 
of  grain  for  poultry,  the  only  variation  being 
that  at  certain  times  some  of  it  was  to  be 
whole  grains  and  at  other  times  soft  food  was 
to  be  given.  It  did  not  occnrto  them  that  the 
effects  of  a  long  continued  diet  of  grain  was  as 
injutjoTis  to  fowls  as  to  cattle,  and  that  the 
eoncentrated  grain  food  gave  the  best  results 
when  diluted  (if  we  may  use  the  expression) 
with  some  kind  of  bulky  material,  which  not 
only  promoted  digestion,  but  also  largely  as 
Bisted  in  supplying  the  elements  necessary 
for  the  albumen  of  the  eggs,  which  was  lack- 
ing in  the  carbonaceous  food  of  the  grains. 

MINERAL  MATTER. 

Xnother  important  advantage  in  the  feed- 
ing of  clover  hay  is  that  it  abounds  in  min- 
eral matter,  thus  providing  lime  in  a  soluble 
eendition  for  the  shells  and  in  supplying  the 
V>ii7  itructure  for  the  chicks  in  the  eggs 


Tho  phos|'li:ili's,  salt,  soda,  magnesia,  iron 
and  nitrogen  are  easiest  ol)tained  from  the 
grasses,  and  though  the  percentage  of  some 
grasses  may  be  less  than  that  of  bran,  or  .some 
product  of  the  preparation  of  grain,  yet  it  i^ 
less  concentrated  and  more  soluble,  while 
the  fowls  can  consume  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity. To  attempt  to  feed  clover,  however, 
without  grain  as  an  assistant,  would  be  going 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  hence  tl.e  best  re- 
sults can  only  be  obtained  from  a  mixed  or 
balanced  ration  by  which  the  laying  hens 
are  supplied  with  food  abounding  in  all  the 
elements  essential  to  the  production  of  eggs 
as  well  as  to  supply  the  hens  with  animal 
heat  and  to  repair  waste  of  tissue. 

NO  TEETH. 

With  the  advent  of  clover  hay  as  a  poultry 
food  has  followed  the  introduction  of  small 
hand  cutters  for  preparing  it.  Unfortunately 
for  the  poultrymen  the  hens  have  no  teeth 
and  can  onl.v  eat  grass  by  "  pulling  "  it  from 
the  stalks.  If  the  grass  or  hay  is  thrown  down 
to  them  they  they  cannot  eat  it,  as  the  result 
would  be  crop-bound  (or  a  packing  of  the  food 
in  the  crop),  if  the  long  food  is  gradually 
swallowed.  When  cut  into  half-inch  lengths, 
however,  the  hens  can  eat  it  without  fear  of 
injurious  effects,  and  but  little  waste  of  food 
would  result.  We  advise  its  use  only  when 
it  is  cut  into  short  lengths,  and  the  shorter 
the  better. 

MAKING  THE  MIXTURE. 

To  piepare  it  as  food  for  hens  c'over  hay 
should  be  cut  and  scalded.  This  is  done  by 
pouring  boiling  water  over  it  in  a  tub  at  night, 
throwing  a  covering  on  it  (old  carpet  or  any- 
thing that  will  answer  the  purpose),  and  al- 
lowing it  to  remain  until  morning.  In  tlie 
morning,  before  feeding,  add  for  every  twenty 
hens  one  pound  of  ground  grain  mixture. 
This  grain  mi.xture  may  be  prepared  by  mix- 
ing twenty-five  pounds  ground  corn  and  oats 
(they  are  usually  ground  together),  tea 
pounds  bran,  five  pounds  middlings,  two 
pounds  linseed  meal  and  four  ounces  of  salt 
the  whole  to  be  well  mixed.  Any  food  that 
will  serve  to  promote  rniik  production  in 
cows  will  be  found  excellent  ;is  food  for  lay. 
ing  hens,  but  in  winter  the  hen.s  will  be 
largely  benefitted  with  an  occasional  ration  Of 
meat,  a  pound  for  twenty  iiens  being  ample 
But  no  matter  how  much  space  the  hens  may 
have,  they  will  not  thrive  unless  supplied 
with  sharp  gravel,  which  serves  as  teeth  and 
grinds  (or  cuts)  their  food.  Hens,  like  cows, 
are  partial  to  green,  succulent  food,  and  it 
should  be  supplied  to  them  in  summer,  but  in 
winter  this  is  not  possible.  Clover  hay  is  also 
the  cheapest  form  in  which  food  can  be  given. 
The  hens  will  be  less  liable  to  disease,  will 
produce  more  eggs,  and  the  eggs  will  hatch 
better  than  if  fed  on  an  exclusive  grain  diet, 
while  growing  or  young  stock  will  thrive 
equally  as  well. 

EGG  ECONOMY. 

The  object  of  all  poultrymen  is  to  obtain 
eggs  at  the  lowest  cost.  The  cost  of  the  food 
does  not  indicate  the  real  value  of  the  food. 
True  economy  in  feeding  is  to  supply  that 
which  best  answers  the  purpose,  with  regard 
to  the  cost,  as  the  final  result  depends  on  both 
the  cost  and  the  production.  But  clover  is 
cheaper  than  grain,  not  only  in  price  and 
feeding  value,  but  in  the  beneficial  results  ob- 
tained from  it,  and  the  poultrynian  who 
omits  it  from  his  li.st  of  foods  will  not  only 
deprive  himself  of  a  valuable  assistant  to  egg 
production,  but  add  *o  tiie  cost  of  food,  wich- 
ont  corresponding  gain  of  profit.  With  doveJ 
as  a  part  of  the  diet  th.e  nuiiiber  of  eggs  will 
be  increased. 


VARIETY  OF  FOOD.  o 

Suppo.se  one  adopts  a  regular  plan  of 
feeding:,  with  a  view  to  griving  a 
variety,  or  rather,  a  change,  every  day. 
It  should  not  be  difficult.  The  evening 
meal  should  be  wheat  one  day,  oats  the 
next,  and  corn  the  next.  If  rye,  buck- 
wheat or  barley  can  be  had  at  a  fair 
price,  they  may  also  be  used,  thus 
giving  six  changes  on  the  night  meals. 
In  the  morning  the  following  may  be- 
used:  Cut  clover  one  day,  the  next  cut 
bone,  then  chopped  potatoes  or  turnips, 
and  thicken  with  bran;  next  a  mess  of 
corn-mea,!,  ground  oats,  ground  meal 
aJid  a  little  linseed-meal  mixed  and 
moistened;  skim-milk  thickened  with 
corn-meal  may  follow;  cabbage  will 
also  serve  as  a  change.  These  different 
messes  may  be  varied  in  several  ways 
They  are  not  expensive,  and  can  be 
prepared  with  materials  which  are 
easily  obtainable.  A  variety  will  be- 
cheaper  than  a  regular  diet  of  one 
kind,  because  it  will  induce  egg  produc- 
tion. The  point  to  guard  against  is  that 
of  feediriig  too  m.uch,  and  thus  making 
the  fowls  overfat.  Fresh  meat  or  liver, 
chopped  fine,  may  also  be  added  to  the 
list  with  advantage. 


CUT  BONE. 

One  pound  of  cut  bone  for  a  dozen, 
hens  once  a  day,  which  should  not  cost 
over  one  cent  a  pound,  will  produce 
more  eggs  than  five  times  as  much 
grain,  because  the  cut  bone  is  complete 
in  egg-making  substances  while  the 
grain  is  largely  deficient  in  many  re- 
spects. Some  persons  affirm  that  it 
dO'es  not  pay  to  procure  a  bone-cutter 
for  a  small  flock.  That  is  a  mistake. 
Bone-cutters  are  now  cheaper  than 
many  ordinary  garden  tools,  and  are 
strong,  durable  and  efficient.  The  cost 
of  the  bone-cutter  is  soon  regained  in 
the  increased  number  of  eggs  laid.  It 
is  almost  indisipensable  to  success,  no- 
matter  how  small  the  flock,  for  no  one 
should  keep  a  flock  unless  fully  deter- 
mined to  secure  the  largest  profit  pos- 
sible. The  great  saving  of  bones  and 
meat  and  the  utilization  of  materials 
that  could  not  be  appropnated  as  food 
for  fowls  Avithout  their  use  have  given, 
green-bone  cutters  a  place  on  all  well- 
regulated  poultry  farms.  They  are  sold 
at  from  five  dollars  to  ten  dollars — a 
price  which  places  them  within  the 
reach  of  all— and  they  have  added  to- 
the  profits  of  poultrymen,  farmers, 
butchers  and  poultry-supply  houses. 


HOLiDAY  SALES  AND  REDUCED  FLOCKS 

The  holidays  still  keep  up  their 
reputation  as  periods  for  feasting  on 
poultry,  and  shipments  have  been 
heavy.  While  there  have  been  many 
sacrifices  made  by  farmers  who  re- 
ceived little  or  nothing  for  the  poor 
stock  sent  to  market,  yet  there  is  the 
bright  side  to  these  annual  wholesale 
shipments,  and  that  is  the  thinning  out 
of  the  flocks.  Farmers  who  have  been 
carrying  more  fowls  than  they  had  the 
room  to  provide  for  will  now  get  more 
eggs  at  less  expense.  If  there  was  aIso> 
a  midsummer  "unloading"  of  surplus, 
fowls  it  would  be  probably  more  bene- 
ficial than  to  retain  them. 


Publisher's  Department. 

We  mark  this  notice  to  call  yotir  attention 
to  the  value  of  The  Poultry  Kkkpke  as  a 
medium  to  reach  tlie  people.  Notice  that  it 
does  not  go  over  their  heads  but  "walks  and 
tiiiis"  with  thera.  Your  advertisement  will 
net  ne  buried  out  of  sight. 

This  paragraph  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  yon  this  copy  of  Ths  Poultby  Kketper 
for  ex.'',minatioE,  and  to  show  to  others  inter- 
ested it  poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poul- 
try rAiser  esc  aflbra  to  >>>  tvitbout  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  and  tr.e  "  Illas-Lrat£.r  Quarterly."" 
Read  ali  about  it  in  this  copy  and  let  vts  hear 
from  you. 
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VENTILATION  WITHOUT  DRAFTS.  | 

Great  care  shonid  be  taken  at  this  season  of 
the  year  when  the  nights  are  cold  and  damp 
10  see  that  the  fowls  are  not  needlessly  ex- 
posed to  chilling  drafts.  There  is  really 
more  danger  now  than  there  is  in  mid-winter 
because  now  one  doesn't  think  until  it  is 
often  too  late,  while  in  the  winter  cold 
weather  is  expected  and  guarded  against.  A. 
di-aft  of  cold,  damp  air  striking  against  fowls 
on  the  roosts  is  more  likely  to  cause  cold  and 
roup  than  most  any  amount  of  exposure 
which  they  will  get  iu  the  open  air.  There 
should  be  a  liberal  amount  of  fresh  air  at  all 
times  and  a  poultryman  who  wishes  Lardy 
young  stock  will  not  begin  to  coddle  them 
during  ordinary  fall  weather  but  at  the  same 
time  by  a  little  care  the  ventilation  may  be  so 
arranged  that  drafts  will  bo  avoided  and  the 
fowls  enjoy  comfort  at  night  as  well  as  in  the 
day  time. 

If  doors  and  windows  are  the  only  means 
of  ventilation,  as  tliey  are  in  a  large  per  cent, 
of  poultry  houses,  do  not  have  them  open  on 
o]>posite  sides  of  the  building  at  tlie  same 
time,  as  the  air  is  sure  to  draw  through. 
I'll  row  the  building  open  as  much  as  possible 
during  the  sunny  part  of  tlie  day  and  when 
this  may  be  done  ventilation  will  take  care  of 
its<'lf. 

Much  young  stock  of  the  heavier  breeds  is 
not  yet  old  enough  to  go  i-egnlarly  on  the 
roost  at  uiglit,  and  for  sucli  a  good  liberal 
bedding  of  straw  should  be  provided  in  their 
favorite  corner  to  jiroteit  them  from  tlie 
drafts  which  come  up  through  the  cracks 
in  the  floor.  This  may  seen  an  unnecessary 
precaution  to  some,  but  unless  the  floor  is  of 
matched  lumber  or  the  walls  closely  banked 
theairwill  get  under  and  as  surely  come  up 
through  when  (he  wind  blows  right. 

There  is  an  old  sayiug  that  a  man  may  face 
a  north  wind  all  day  without  liarni,  but  a 
draft  of  air  tlie  width  of  a  straw  blowing  on 
his  neck  will  lay  him  out  in  an  hour. — Prac- 
ilcAl  Fonllrjiiixin. 

0ER0CC9  POULTRY  FARIVI. 

South   Natick    and  Mount  Blue,  Mass. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Barred  Plymouth  Roclca 
(Orrocco  Brown  EKd  Strain).  Persons  interested  in 
raisins  poultry  tor  profit,  either  by  natural  or  artifl- 
r::^"t)s.  and  who  are  unable  to  visit  us.  can  send 
a  two^cent  stamp  lor  our  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Il- 
lustrated 80  paae  circular,  and  obtain  more  practical 
nfoimation  than  is  olten  fourid  in 

AOOLUR  BOIS;  m  ONLY  T WOCTS. 

W.  H.  RUDD  &  SON,  40  North  St.,  Boston. 

I'ostalsuoi  noticed.  N  ocircularssent  without  stamp. 

i       NOTHWG  UNDER  THE  SUN  4 

^will  Make  Hens  Lay  and  keep  them  in  ^ 
^  healthy  condition  all  the  year  round  like  ^ 

I  BANNER  EGG  FOOD  | 
%  And  Tonic 

Thousands  can  testify  to  its  excellent  merits,  A  ^ 
5^  trial  will  convince  you.  lib  can  2ac.,  5  causae 
2^  $1,110.  For  the  month  ot  N  ovember  on  ly  we  An 
^  will  sell  a  lib.  can  15c,  or  7  cans-SI.  Now  is  ^ 
^  your  chance  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  this  Food. and  jg 
^  you  will  have  iilentyof  Ktrgs  when  cold  weather 
§  cxjmes.  Our  iuimeuse  iilustraled  Catalogue  gC 
W  free.  Address  Sj. 
^3  EXCELSIOR  WIRE  and  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO  ,  ^ 

W.  V.  lluss,  Prop.,  23  Vosey  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
^     When  wriiinn  kindly  mention  this  paper.  ^ 
^N".  B.  If  -ent  bv  mail  add  Klc  per  can  for  postagcto 

Poultry  Do  Have 

r/u'ie  rfiVaw.'.    The  first  Is  what  diphtheria  In  to 
^  .  ,  _    Immim  bcinRS,  and  closely  alhed  to  that 
l?OU  P.  diM-aa©.   Hyntiitnms  are,  gnc-eziiiif  hke  a 
«T\,»T.f.   '  culd  ;  MKht  watering  oC  the  eyes;  run- 
CAHLE2,     ninK  at  the  noatril.i.  severe  Miftamniatlon 
In  tlie  throat,  canker.  swoUen  head  and 
EheumiU-m,  j.,.„ptions  on  head  and  face.   A  breeder 
LE3        of  lluhtlng  gome  fowl  which  from 
.  ...vinn   their  hiubits,  are  more  liable  to  roup  than 
TEillTESS.  others,  pivea  us  B  TKEATMENT. 
which  he  says  la  a  Ponilivplv  gun-  «'iire  for  th« 


JOHNSON'S 

Anodyne  Liniment 

epa  ehere  will  not  permit  g-ivinr  his  filll  dii  cottons  for 
"cnU  to  us  for  lull  particiilai-s.  by  mail,/i«.  It 
kjM  cure't  all  Bowel  ( 'oinplaliits,  LeK  Weak ne»,H  and 
Rheumatic  Ijinienew  like  ma^ic.  So!.^  evervwhera, 
Vrice  SS>-  fibottles.  $2.0(1.  Kxprcs-x  paid  Pampldel  free, 
i,  S.  JOU^tf  *N  <£  CU.SJ  Custom  llou.'^  St..  Bosloii,  »U<ia 


S.  C.  B.  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale.  Good 

st<jck  iVV.  W.  Kulpand  Goodspeed  strains),  tl  each. 
H.     M.    Moyer,   ShancBvLUe,  Berks   Co.,  Pa. 

Barred  P.  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottea 

bred  for  business,  beauty  and  profit.  Cockerels,  11.50, 
$2,  $2.5U  and  $3.  Cheap.  K.  W.  Harris,  N.  Aotou^llaas. 

STEELTESTED  PIT  GAMES— Pure  South- 
ern blood,  fast,  savage,  wicked  flghters.  Enclose 
stamp  for  cir.   P.  H.  Woflord,  Johusoa  City,  Tenn. 

S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  and  S.  S.  Ham- 
burg's. Youncr  stock.  I  deal  fairly  and  s«ll  good 
stocklow.  Write  me.  A.  L.  CARY,  Lewis,  Ohio. 

POULTRY  PRINTING  EXCLUSIVELY.  lO'of 
each,  cards,  envelopes  aud-note  heads,  for  $1.  prepaid. 
Sample  free.   F.  Van  Hoevenburg,  Ruby,  N.Y. 

R.C.  B.  LEGHORNS  A  SPECIALTY.  Also 
BLACK  LEGHORNS.  Choice  stock  for 
sale.      J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

W.  Rock  and  S.  C.  W.  Legs.  Cocke'l's  $l.50 
or  exchange    for  White    Rock  Pullets. 
E.  MARQUAND,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE— 2oo  S.  C.  Brown  and  White 
Leghorn  Pullets,  100  White  Wyandottes, 
200  Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks.  Prices 
low.   Oualitythe  best.  Address, 
OAKLAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Kelsey,  Ohio 

Buff  Ply.  Rocks  and  Buff  Wyandottes.  An- 
nual closing  out  sale  of  yearling  breeders.  Phenom- 
enal bargiiins.  They  have  a  WOULD-RKNOWNED 
KEPUTATION  as  you  must.  know.  Write, 

J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester,  N.  Y.  (BoxB). 

BIG  MAIL  FOR  POULTRYMEN. 

Forten  cents  we  will  insert  your  name 
in  our  Poultry  Directory,  which  will  bring  you 
hundreds  of  sample  copies  of  poultry  papers,  incu- 
bator and  poultry  supply  catalogues,  etc.,  etc. 
Poultry  Directory  Co.,  Dept.  2,  bos  TtiS,  Goshen,  Ind. 

I  I  T  Clover  100  lbs.,  $1.25   OOOIbn  $5.M 

I    C,  O.  Shflls,  too  »6..'iO   100  Ib3  *1.0« 

M.  C.  Grit,  ton  $7.00;  100  lb.$1.00  I  Pare  Beef  A  Bone,  lOOlbs.  $-2.00 

Cracker Crambs,100  lbs  $1.50  j  M.  C.  DustSand,  }^-toD....$5.'K) 

For  sale  after  Oct.  l,Blk  L't^U'ea.Bd, Ply. Rocks,  White  Wyandottes 
Pekin  Ducks  and  Pit  Games,  Cock'ls  $2.50;  pair  $4.00;  trio  $5.iXI. 
CLEVELAIVD  POULTRY  CO.  Plattsburg.  »I,Y. 

Clover  is  advanced  25c.  acwt.  from  above, 

BIANCHARD'S  White  Leghorn, 

The  Leading  Strain  of  Heavy  Layers.  Hun- 
dreds of  hue  youngsters  coming  on.    Yearling  hens 
and  cockerels  for  sale.     H.  J.  BLANCHARD, 
Croton,  Tompkins  County,  New  York. 

VIRGINIA  HOMES. 

Tou  learn  all  about  Virginia  lands,  soil,  water,  cli- 
mate, resources,  products,  mede  of  cultivation. price, 
etc.,  by  reading  the  Virginia  i'AR.AiEit.  Send  ten 
cents  for  three  months  subscription  to 

FARMER  CO.,  Emporia,  Virginia. 

WONDERFUL  DOGS  ^oU^^irlL'i^^h 

Collie  dog  will  learn  to  do  your  work  for  you,  as  well 
as  protect  your  children  and  your  home.  Everybody 
pleased  with  ours  and  the  prices.  They  are  secured 
as  fast  as  we  can  produce  them.  Write  at  once  for 
particulars  to  Potts  Bros.,  BoxBB.Parkesburg.Pa. 


TELEPHONES  FOR  ALL. 

'  The  expense  of  a  telephone  now  places  it  In  the 
reachof  all  who  need  it.  The  Poultry  Kkeper 
takes  pleasure  in  saying  that  they  have  used  a  great 
many  but  have  found  none  better  than  those  made 
by  The  Standard  Telephone  and  Electric  Co.,  of 
Madison,  Wis.  8end  for  their  catalogue  and  if  you 
buy  from  them  you  will  be  treated  right.  


HAWKINS: 


Breeds  America's  lead- 
ing prize  winners. 
Barred,  White  and 
Buff  P.  Rocks,  Sil- 
ver, White'and  Buff  Wyandottes.  Winners 
at  New  York,  Boston  and  Washington.  If  you  want 
the  Best  at  honest  prices,  write  for  catalogue  of 
America's  Great  Hen  Farm. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 
Lock  Box  4.  Lancaster,  Mass. 

M^n\o  F;*rm  OUR  mam  moth  pekin 

maple  harm  d^cks  stand  unriv- 
Duck  Yards  aled  for  size  and 

symmetry.  '-';iUO  birds  selected  with  care  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  Order  early.  Eggs  in  season.  My 
book,  "  Natural  and  Artihclal  Duck  Culture,"  free 
with  each  order.  (Monarch  Incubator  stiU  ahead). 
Send  for  Catalogues  to 
JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


SWAN'S 

Extra  Heavy 

Felt  Roofing 


F 


IRK,  Wind  nnil 
l»r«ol".   f^ainple  free. 


WHITE  wyandottes  exclusively.  Egg9 
SI.So.  J.  H.  Davis,  Caledonia,  Ohio. 

I.  X.  L.  Poultry  Yards.  Gol.  Wyans.  Stock  and 
eggsforsale.  Cir.  free.      J.  Scholz,  Erie,  Pa. 

WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH  35  YEARS. 

John  Bennett,  Sunman,  (Kipley  Co..)  Ind. 


Cents 

c'aps**  Nai*!'A.  F  SWAN,102 FnltOD St,N.  Y 

KNAPP  BROST~ 

Breed  America's  Leading  Strain  of 

S,  elite  Legs,  and  t  Wfanjottes, 

Highest  honors  at  thirty-five  of  the  leading 

phows  during  paf-t  fifteen  years. 
FABIITM.  N.  Y.  i*   O.  ItO.V  301. 

auanip  for  Caialugue. 


A.  P.  ALLEN,  Wesleyville,  Pa.,  Lt.  Brahmas, 

B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  While  Whorns,  Silver  Spangled  i 
Hamburgs.       Poultry  supplies  at  \on  rates. 

BUFFS  ONLY.    Cochin   hens,  Leghorn 

cockerels  ana  pullets;  I'lymouth  Uock  and  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels.  $1  each.  Eggs  $1  per  1.0.  Circular 
free.     d.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville,  Va. 

PO LAN  D  C H I N  A  SWI N  E  DOW  seem  to  be  In  the 
lead  as  to  popularity,  being  best  for  all  phaces  and 
purposes.  Thoroughbred  young  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.    POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


THE  PERFECTED  INCUBATOR. -200  Eggs 

$'25.00.  Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected 
Kegulator  for  any  incubator.  Two  cent  stamp  for 
circular.  H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass. 

MY  CORNISH  INDIANS  WERE  WINNERS 
at  West  Chester,  Mt.  Cretna,  Carlisle  and 
Coatesville.   Circular  free. 
 IRA  A.WINEY,  EastSalem,  Pa. 

FfII?P  k'A  f^'VE   CENTS  OR 

l^f^lw  JVy*  STAMPS  FOR  lOO-PACE 

Book  of  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS  TO  J.L. 
CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  This  ad 
Is  good  for  $0.00  part  pay  tor  an  Eureka  Incubator. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  AND  BRONZE  TUR- 

keys.  Ducks,  Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Games, 
Lt.  Brahmas,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks, W. 
Wyandottes,  I^egs.  and  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Cir.  D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  IT,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE. 

SELF-RECULATINC    INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS.   SOLD  ON  A  GUARANTEE  TO 
HATCH, OR  MONEY  REFUNDED.  Address 
M.  E.  FIRESTONE,  Park  St.,  Sidney,  O. 


BEES 


160-page  Bee-Book 

FREE  with  the  A.meric^n'  Beb 
JouKiJAL  a  year.  Send  lor 
free  sample  copv. 

GEO.  ^Y.  YOKK  &  CO  , 

118  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

33  Hqos  New  Kork  ani  Boston. 

I  will  now  seU  my  breeders  of  B.  and  Wh.  Rocks, 
W.  Wyans.,  W.  Legs.,  Bl.  Langs..  K.  and  S.  C.  B. 
Legs.,  Buff  Legs.  Finest  stock  nnd  strains  of  grand  i 
Bar.  Rock  ckl.  .>5;  hens  cheap;  eggs,  ♦  .   Big  P.  Dks. 
W.  W.  KULP,  (Box  3oj  Pottstown,  Penna. 


Keep  Posted 
Every  Week 


The  best  fanciers. breeder.s  and  exhibitors 
of  tine  pouJtrv  subscribe  to  uud  ad\ertise 
in  THE  AMERICAN  FANCIER.  It  is  the 
only  exclusive  Weekly  paper  of  its 
kind  that  sives  all  ttie  Reports  and  News 
of  the  i-^hows  .  Circulation  world-wide. 
Over  1,000  Big  Pages  a  Year.  TWe  only 
poultry  paper  having  a  complete  printinfr 
plant  exclusively  devoted  to  it.  It  i^ 
conducted  and  edited  by  J.  H.  DREV- 
ENSTJiDT.  Bubscriptioa  price  one  dol- 
lar a  year.  Less  than  two  cents  a  week. 
Single  CO;  ies  tive  cents. 

Special  Offer. 

To  readers  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
who  are  not  now  suhsrribt-rs  or  TheAmer- 
icaa  Ta.)  oier  w  e  wul  seui  the  latter  one 
year  for 

50  Cents. 

This  offer  is  good  until  December  1  only. 
Aiidre»s, 

The  American  Fancier, 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  Paper. 


By  Reading 
The  AMERICAN  FANCIER. 
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THE  ROSE=COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN. 

•Jfall  fowls  tlie  Leghorn  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  useful,  and  one  of  the  most  bean- 

"tiful  varieties  of  Leghorns  is  the  Buff.  The 
Rose-Comh  Buff  Leghorn  is  the  youngest  of 
the  Leghorn  family.  The  strain  illustrated 
in  this  paper  is  .Mr-  L.  E.  Grumbling's 
"York."  strain,  originated  by  him  in  York 

-  county.  Pa.,  in  1892,  so  that  now  the  beauti- 
ful Butt'  Leghorn  with  rose-combs  is  a  reality. 
The  only  dilfereiice  between  them  and  the 

:  single  comb  Butf  Leghorns  is  the  rose-comb 
which  is  adapted  to  cold  weather,  giving 
them  the  advantage  as  winter  layers,  They 
are  a  good  table  fowl,  nuture  early  for  mar- 

.  ket  and  are  a  most  excellent  layer,  both  win- 
ter and  summer.     They  are  not  yet  perfect 


scoop  of  middlings,  two  scoops  ground 
oats,  one  scoop  beef  scraps  or  meat 
meal  and  two  scoops  bran.  No.  2,  one 
scoop  middlings,  one  scocp  com  meal, 
two  scoops  clover  meal  or  cut  clover 
and  two  scoops  bran. 

"It  is  getting  to  be  very  difRcult  here 
to  obtain  green  bone,  as  the  fertilizer 
companies  and  soap  factories  monopo- 
lize them:  we  can  get  beef  scraps,  but  I 
do  not  think  there  is  much  to  it  aside 
from  the  bone  it  contains.  Have  you 
any  preference  as  to  these  ground  prep- 
arations." 

The  bran,  ground  oats,  beef  scraps 
and  middlings  make  a  better  egg  ration 


bone  as  follows  :  "Shells  are  not  the  only 
source  for  the  lime  necessary  for  egg  shells. 
Bones  also  contain  a  large  percentage  of  lime, 
as  is  seen  from  the  following  analysis  of  clean 
dry  bones  of  oxen  and  sheep: 

Carbonate  of  lime   6  to  7  per  cent. 

Phosphate  of  lime   58  to  63  " 

Phosphate  of  Magnesia   1  to  2  " 

Fluoride  of  Calcium   2 

Organic  matter    .    2.5  to  30 

Fresh  green  bones  also  contain,  besides  the 
lime  compounds,  some  proteins  or  flesh  form- 
ers, which  add  to  their  value  as  a  poultry 
food.   The  best  means  is  to  have  them  broken 


•mail  points  (neither  are  varieties  that  are 
older.)  but  for  a  new  variety  they  breed  well. 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  eggs  and  fowls 
which  indicates  their  growing  popularity, 
Every  one  wishing  a  fowl  for  beauty  and  eggs 
cannot  go  amiss  in  taking  the  rose-comb  Butf 
Leghorns. 


1 


r  C  BorF  LEGM0J!N3 

LEES  X  iroADS, 
r  Cor^'B.CO., 
-fenn. 


QUESTIONS  ON  FEEDING. 

A  reader  at  Onondago,  N.  Y.,  makes 
inquiries  on  feeding  mash  and  bone 
scraps.  In  order  to  give  replies  in  full 
we  give  his  letter  with  our  answer 
thereto.    He  says: 

"I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  on 
two  or  three  questions: 

"1.  What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  of 
feeding  the  mash  or  cut  bone  at  night 
instead  of  the  morning,  feeding  the 
grain  in  litter  forepart  of  the  day? 

"2.  What  do  you  think  of  the  follow- 
ing ratioa  alternated:  No.  1  one  day  and 
No.  2  next  day;  No.  1  composed  of  one 


-  -5. 


Tork  Strain  Rose  Comb  Buff  Xiegliorns. 

than  No.  2.  Scraps  are  not  as  desirable 
as  animal  meal.  If  such  articles  are 
difficult  to  procure,  buy  a  pound  of 
sheep  liver,  boil  it,  and  thicken  with  the 
ground  grain,  or  feed  No.  2  and  give 
the  sheep  liver  (lights,  etc.)  raw.  Sheep 
"plucks,"  as  they  are  called,  are  very 
cheap. 

Do  not  feed  mash  more  than  three 
times  a  week.  The  fowls  prefer  food 
that  will  give  work  to  the  gizzard. 
When  the  gizzard  is  thrown  out  of  use 
the  birds  seem  to  lack  in  thrift. 


up  by  means  of  the  bone  cutter.  One  pound: 
of  the  green  bones  is  generally  considered 
enough  for  sixteen  hens." 


WHAT  IS  BONE  ? 

How  much  phosphate  of  lime  does  a  bone 
contain'?  Mr.  M.  E.  Taffa,  of  the  California 
Experiment  Station  and  Agricultural  College, 
in  a  recent  address  before  the  Petaluma  Poul- 
try Association,  endorses  the  value  of  cut 


PREVENTING  EGGS  FROM  H.\TCHING. 

Subscriber. 

I  have  been  experimenting,  and  I  flnS 
that  one  tablespoonful  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  left  to  evaporate  for  one  hour, 
over  twenty  dozens  of  eggs,  all  inclosed 
in  an  air-tight  vessel,  will  prevent  them 
from  hatching  and  will  not  discolor  the 
shells  as  with  sulphur,  nor  impair  the 
flavor  of  the  eggs.  A  treatment  of  one 
half  hour  might  answer  equally  well: 
where  two  tablespoonsful  of  the  fluid 
were  used  with  ten  dozen  eggs  and  the 
treatment  continued  for  twelve  hours 
their  flavor  was  impaired,  but  they 
were  not  discolored.  This  might  be  used 
in  various  ways  in  lieu  of  sulphur,  as  it 
is  easier  to  apply. 
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BETTER  THAN  BIG  CORN, 


Ozark    Farmers    Awakeninjj  to  the 
Profits  in  Poultry. 


Banner  Egg  Counties  in  Missouri  Greene 
Leads     cnickens  Beat  Steers  Some 
Tricl<s  of  the  Trade    Candling  and 
Accessory  Precautions. 

Spring-field,  Mo.,  Sept.  15.— When  the 
State  Statistician  at  Jefferson  City 
completed  hia  compilation  of  the  sur- 
plus products  of  Missouri  recently,  he 
discovered  that  the  greatest  gain  of  the 
year'  was  in  poultry.  His  returns  of 
shipmenta  showed  that  tho  Missouri 
hen  had  cause  to  cackle  loudly.  One 
hears  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
iMissouri's  booming  zinc  and  lead  in- 
dustries. All  that  is  claimed  for  these 
wealth-producirg  factors  is  well 
founded.  But  what  tribute  13  due  the 
hen  when  it  is  realized  that  the  poultry 
shipped  by  rail  in  Missouri  last  year  ex- 
ceeded in  value  the  zinc  ore,  while  the 
egga  went  the  lead  ore  $250,000  better? 
Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  the  poultry 
and  eggs,  these  shipments  were  the 
surplus  after  the  home  consumption 
had  been  satisfied.  And  It  is  claimed 
that  fully  half  the  chickenfi  and  eggs 
produced  in  the  State  do  not  find  the 
way  to  market  by  rail. 

The  figures  are  amazing.  The  poul- 
try product  shipped  and  sold  last  year 
amounted  to  over  70,000,000  pounds.  It 
realized  the  producers  at  first  price 
$4,900,000.  The  eggs  shipped  were  33,- 
335,000  dozens,  and  they  brought  to  tha 
people  who  gathered  them  from  the 
nests  $3,393,000.  Poultry  and  eggs  to- 
gether yielded  to  the  farmers  of  Mis- 
souri, after  their  own  tables  had  been 
supplied,  $8,298,000.  Why!  The  two 
great  items  of  agricultural  gain  for 
Missouri  last  year,  cattle  and  hogs, 
realized,  respectively,  $34,000,000  and 
$36,000,000  each,  only  about  four  times " 
what  the  poultry  did.  And  they  con- 
sumed the  corn  crop  of  190,000,000 
bushels,  and  kept  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  farmers  of  the  State 
doing  chores  from  daylight  to  dark  all 
winter.  Where  is  the  farmer  who  can 
figure  the  cost  of  his  flock  of  chickens? 
The  poultry  product  is  the  "velvet"  of 
the  farm. 

The  poultry  product  of  Missouri 
gained  20,000  000  pounds  last  year,  which 
meant  $1,500,000.  And  the  product  this 
year  will  score  a  notable  advance,  the 
buyers  and  shippers  say. 

Conception  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
poultry  industry  in  Missouri  seems  to 
have  come  early  to  the  quick-witted 
farmers  of  the  Ozark  plateau.  Greene 
county,  of  which  Springfield  "the 
Queen  City  of  the  Ozarks,"  is  the 
county  seat,  leads  all  other  counties  of 
the  State  in  eggs  marketed.  There  are 
other  counties  which  have  more  people 
and  raise  more  corn.  No  other  ap- 
proaches Greene  in  its  egg  production. 
There  are  114  counties  in  the  State,  yet 
Greene  supplies  all  of  its  home  con- 
sumption, including  that  of  the  city 
of  Springfield,  with  its  colleges  and 
varied  industries,  and  has  a  surplus  of 
eggs  to  sell  amounting  to  one-fifteenth 
of  the  marketed  production  of  the 
State.  The  county  sells  over  $250,000 
worth  of  eggs  annually.  Its  egg  and 
poultry  surplus  is  nearly  $500,000.  One 
of  the  leading  poultrymen  of  the  State 
at  Sedalia  the  other  day  commented 
upon  this  foremost  place  in  the  in- 
du.'Jtry  taken  by  the  Ozark  people.  He 
said: 

"Here  we  have  tributary  to  Sedalia  a 
stretch  of  territory  which  is  perhaps 
the  finest  stock-feeding  section  of  the 
State.  These,  counties  along  the  Mis- 
souri raise  immense  crops  of  corn  and 
feed  it  to  cattle  and  hogs.  We  ought 
to  have  a  great  surplus  of  poultry, 
grown  and  fattened  from  the  feed  lots, 
V>ut  we  do  not  get  it.  The  trouble  is 
that  our  Central  Missouri  farmers  and 
feeders  look  at  the  steer  and  never 
think  that  a  bunch  of  chickens  grown 
and  fattened  on  the  same  feed  would 
bring  them  more  than  the  steer." 

This  is  a  rather  startling  statement, 
but  the  poultryman  figured  it  out.  The 
great  feeding   county   of   Saline  sella 


less  than  100,000  dozens  of  eggs  and 
markets  over  100,000  head  of  cattle  and 
hogs.  Down  in  Christian  county,  in 
the  Ozark.?,  the  cattle  and  hog  surplus 
is  not  one-third  that  of  Saline.  There 
is  no  comparison  in  the  corn  crops  of 
the  two  counties.  But  Christian  sells 
three  times  the  eggs  and  poultry  that 
Saline  does.  A  dozen  eggs  brings  as 
much  as  two  pounds  of  hog,  while  a 
pound  of  poultry  is  better  by  two  cents 
than  a  pound  of  steer.  County  for 
county,  this  Ozark  region  produces 
more  eggs  and  poultry  than  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  Missouri  Valloy,  with  its 
greater  population  and  itb^more  val- 
v.able  acres.  There  are  many  Ozark 
counties  where  the  eggs  sold  exceed 
250,000  dozens  and  the  poultry  250,000 
•  pounds.  The  Missouri  River  counties 
reach  those  figures.  When  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  how  little  care  is 
bestowed  on  poultry  by  the  average 
farmer,  and  how  insignificant  is  the 
cost  of  production,  the  cash  item  of 
from  $50,000  to  .$100,000  realized  by  the 
Ozark  counties  annually  fromi  this 
source  becomes  impressive.  Poultry- 
men  agree  that  the  northern  tiers  of 
counties  and  the  Ozark  plateau  lead 
the  rest  of  Missouri  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  very  profitable  industry. 

Henry  county  is  a  good  second  to 
Greene  in  the  egg  industry.  While 
Greene's  surplus  goes  over  2.000,000 
dozens  a  year,  Henry  sells  upwards  of 
1,000,000  dozens.  In  pounds  of  poultry 
marketed  Henry  leads  all  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  The  poultry  and  eggs 
sold  by  the  farmers  of  Henry  yield 
them  something  over  $400,000  annually, 

Clinton,  in  Henry  county,  is  one  of 
the  three  great  central  collecting 
points  for  poultry  and  eggs.  The  other 
two  are  Sedalia  and  Springfield. 
Greene,  Henry  and  Pettis  counties  are 
the  three  leading  counties  in  the  poul- 
try industry  of  the  State. 

The  aforetime  egg  buyer,  sitting  in 
the  cellar  of  his  store  with  a  lighted 
candle,  before  which  he  holds  up  an 
egg  at  a  time  to  judge  of  its  sound- 
ness, has  been  superseded.  He  would 
never  come  to  the  end  of  the  33,935,000 
dozens  which  the  Missouri  farmers' 
wives  now  bring  to  town  in  twelve 
months.  The  average  price  paid  to 
producers  for  eggs  is  about  ten  cents 
a  dozen.  That  was  the  rate  in  what 
are  known  as  the  months  of  greatest 
egg  production,  March,  April  and  to 
the  10th  of  May.  After  that  there  was 
a  brief  period  when  prices  ran  as  low 
as  six  cents.  It  was  the  time  of  the 
highest  percentage  of  bad  eggs.  In 
June  and  July  the  life  of  an  egg 
handler  is  not  a  happy  one.  It  is  the 
season  of  nest  hiding.  Hens  will  be 
secretive.  The  farmer,  coming  upon  a 
dozen  eggs  in  the  harvest  field  with 
perhaps  one  hatched  out,  thinks  it  is 
altogether  the  thrifty  thing  to  gather 
up  the  remaining  eleven  and  send  them 
in  to  the  egg  buyer.  June  and  July 
are  months  in  which  the  egg  buyer 
would,  if  he  could,  gladly  take  a  vaca- 
tion and  go  to  Alaska,  where  the  only 
egg  known  is  the  one  frozen  solid.  In 
August  the  harvest  of  bad  eggs  from 
the  harvest  fields  by  conscienceless 
farmers  is  over.  The  quality  is  again 
restored  to  normal.  Prices  are  now 
eleven  and  twelve  cents  a  dozen  to 
farmers'  wives.  Aside  from  this  brief 
depreciation,  prices  of  eggs  haven't 
varied  two  cents  a  dozen  the  past 
season,  which  speaks  exceedingly  well 
for  the  new  methods.  The  surplus  of 
eggs  of  last  April  went  into  cold 
storage  to  await  the  demaind  next  win- 
ter. It  is  notable  that  the  egg  buyers 
do  not  hold  either  the  hens  or  the 
farmers'  wives  responsible  for  this 
rush  of  bad  eggs  to  market  in  June 
and  July.  The  farmers,  the  buyers  say, 
find  the  hidden  nests  when  they  cut 
their  grain  and  send  the  contents  by 
the  hatful  to  the  hou.se  to  go  into  the 
bucket  for  the  next  trip  to  town. 

"Candling"  is  still  the  name  of  the 
process  of  testing  eggs,  although  the 
candle  has  gone  out  of  date.  In  the 
dark  room  of  the  poultry  and  egg 
house  hangs  an  electric  light.  It  is  in 
a  case  with  two  bright  eyes.  The  egg 
testers  sit  on  either  side  of  the  electric 
light.  They  raise  two  eggs  at  a  time 
from   the  cases  in  which  they  come 


from  the  buyers,  and  hold  them  for 
moment  between  the  electric  eyes  and' 
the  human  vision.  The  decision  is  in- 
stant. The  movement  which  follows- 
is  so  rapid  that  it  is  hard  to  follow. 
Kxamdning  two  eggs  at  a  time,  the 
tester  must  conclude  at  once  in  which, 
of  five  directions  each  egg  shall  go. 
There  are  three  grades  of  merchant- 
able eggs.  But  there  are  also  two  tubs 
to  receive  eggs  of  a  fourth  and  fifth 
classification.  If  an  egg  is  sound  andt 
whole  it  may  be  a  "Western  extra,"  a 
"small  and  dirty"  or  a  "second."  But 
there  may  be  a  crack  in  the  shell.  The 
wear  of  transportation  means  the- 
cracking  of  a  great  many  eggs.  The 
moment  the  tester  detects  a  crack  his 
hand  goes  toward  one  of  the  tubs. 
With  a  deft  turn  of  the  wrist  he  com- 
pletes the  fracture,  empties  the  con- 
tents of  the  shell  into  the  tub,  and: 
tosses  the  shell  to  the  second  tub.  Then 
there  are  the  bad  eggs.  They  go  into 
the  other  tub  as  quick  as  the  tester  can 
drop  them.  The  economies  of  the  busi- 
ness have  not  yet  developed  use  for  a. 
spoiled  egg.  Shells  of  the  cracked  eggs 
and  bad  eggs  are  hauled  away  and 
thrown  on  the  ground.  They  have  some 
fertilizing  value,  but  not  enough  to  pay 
for  the  cartage.  The  egg  house  pay& 
for  the  removal  and  disposition  of  the 
bad  eggs. 

"Extras"  hardly  need  explanation. 
They  are  the  large,  clean  and  sound, 
eggs.  When  it  is  stated  that  they  are 
worth  seventeen  and  one-half  cents  a 
dozen,  their  superior  character  is  in- 
dicated. The  "small  and  dirty"  speaks- 
for  itself.  But  there  is  this  to  be  said, 
the  "small  and  dirty"  must  be  per- 
fectly sound.  The  size  and  the  dirt  on 
the  shell  make  it  worth  only  nine  cents 
to  eleven  cents  a  dozen.  Then  comes 
the  "seconds."  which  betray  signs  of 
age.  The  "seconds"  is  an  article  of 
commerce  at  from  seven  to  nine  cents 
a  dozen.  It  is  the  egg  that  is  only  a 
little  off  and  passes  very  well  where 
tastes  are  not  too  critical.  The  extras 
go  into  new  cases  with  perfect  pack- 
ing. In  them  the  dealer  finds  his 
profit. 

In  the  Sedalia  egg  house  there  is  a 
man  who  has  been  "candling"  twelve 
years.  He  confesses  frankly  that  he  is 
all  of  the  time  learning  something  new 
about  eggs  as  he  turns  the  electric  ray 
on  them,  and  he  admits  that  he  has 
gathered  some  additional  experience  in 
the  detection  of  rotten  eggs  the  present 
season.  This  man  says  that  an  aver- 
age two  dozen  of  eggs  as  they  come  to 
the  central  depot  from  buyers  at  the 
Missouri  railroad  stations  will  classify 
into  one  cracked,  two  rotten,  si.K 
seconds,  two  small  and  dirty,  and  thir- 
teen extras. 

After  the  rigid  inspection  of  the  cen- 
tral plant,  the  poultry  company  is  pre^ 
pared  to  guarantee  the  soundness  of 
the  eggs,  and  does  so  to  the  Eastern 
customer.  Care  of  the  product  does 
not  end  with  the  examination  and 
packing.  Cold  storage  has  become  a 
very  essential  feature  of  egg  handling, 
as  well  as  in  the  preservation  of  poul- 
try. But  in  the  case  of  eggs,  cold  stor- 
age does  not  mean  simply  even  and 
low  temperature  sufficient  to  cool  and 
not  to  freeze. 

"An  egg  is  something  alive,"  is  the 
way  one  of  these  expert  poultrymen  of 
Missouri  puts  it.  "It  will  not  do  to  put 
the  eggs  in  the  cool  room  and  leave 
them  there  as  we  do  poultry.  A  smell 
will  be  created.  That  musty  taste 
which  you  may  have  noticed,  especially 
in  winter  time,  is  the  result  of  eggs 
being  packed  in  a  cool  place  ani  left. 
Eggs  to  be  kept  perfect  must  haV'3 
ventilation  a.«!  well  as  even  and  low 
temperature.  I  don't  care  how  clean 
and  sound  the  eggs  are,  without  ven- 
tilation of  the  cold  room  they  will  gen- 
erate an  odor.  And.  notwithstanding 
the  shells,  that  odor  will  affect  the 
flavor  of  the  eggs.  We  ventilate  as 
part  of  the  process  of  egg  preserva- 
tion." 

Ventilation  of  the  egg  chambers  in 
these  cold  storage  plants  means  not  a 
barred  window  and  a  natural  current. 
The  air  of  the  room  is  blown  out  so 
thoroughly  as  to  insure  complete 
change.  "Then  the  air  fanned  in  for 
the  eggs  is  rendered  artificially  whole- 
some by  being  drawn  through  water, 
which  absorbs  all  gases  and  impurities. 
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Frozen  eggs  in  great  masses  are  not 
bad  to  look  upon.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  thaw  until  the  time  comes  for  use. 
They  are  shipped  in  refrigerated  cars, 
and  such  consignments  as  go  to 
Alaska  for  the  gold  regions  are  put 
into  cold  storage  on  board  the  steam- 
ships. The  Klondike  demand  does  not 
begin  to  take  all  of  the  frozen  eggs. 
Missouri  alone  furnishes  millions  of 
cracked  eggs  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Nine  eggs  will  average  a  pound.  The 
frozen  egg  product  is  sold  by  weight. 
With  the  large  bakers  and  cracker- 
makers  in  the  cities  the  frozen  eggs 
are  in  demand.  Some  restaurants  also 
buy  the  big  tin  buckets  of  the  frozen 
article.  Certain  classes  of  restaurants 
serve  scrambled  eggs  and  omelets  in 
winter  made  from  the  frozen  eggs,  and 
patrons  are  none  the  wiser. 

Kansas  farmers  were  early  awake  to 
what  there  was  in  the  poultry  industry. 
They  passed  through  a  period  of  count- 
ing chickens  before  they  were  hatched. 
They  wrote  odes  to  "the  helpful  hen." 
Missouri  farmers  became  impressed  a 
little  later.  The  result  is  that  the  Mis- 
souri farmer,  as  Secretary  Rippey,  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  puts  it, 
"doesn't  throw  as  many  clubs  at  the 
old  hen  as  he  used  to."  Better  care  of 
poultry,  better  breeding,  increased  pro- 
duction are  all  noted  by  the  buyers 
among  the  new  conditions  in  Missouri. 
These  same  buyers  say  that  the  Mis- 
souri farmer  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
fully  realize  just  what  the  poultry 
profit  means  and  continues  to  leave  the 
chickens  and  eggs  to  the  wife,  with  the 
result  that  she  now  makes  the  two 
items  buy  all  of  her  clothes  and  the 
children's  clothes  as  well. 

Scarcely  three  years  ago  the  Missouri 
poultry  was  classed  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  as  "Southern,"  which  meant 
the  lowest  price.  Now  Missouri  fowls 
and  egg  grade  with  Illinois  and  Indiana 
products,  which  are  at  the  top  of  the 
price  list. 

The  improvement  in  the  poultry  stock 
of  Missouri  which  removed  it  from  the 
cheap  "Southern,"  class  and  gave  it 
place  with  the  best  in  the  country  is 
going  on  rapidly  now.  It  received  a 
start  from  the  poultry  buyers,  who 
brought  into  the  State  well-bred  chick- 
ens and  traded  them  pound  for  pound 
to  farmers  for  ordinary  dunghills. 
Brief  experience  has  shown  the  farm- 
er's wife,  if  not  the  farmer,  the  advan- 
tage in  prices  with  the  better  breeds. 
And  now  on  thousands  of  farms  may 
be  found  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  the 
Langshans  and  the  Brahmas,  three 
varieties  most  recommended  by  the 
buyers.  The  improvement  in  the  poul- 
try stock  of  Missouri  has  been  more 
rapid  the  past  year  than  ever  before. 

Chicken  business  goes  on  the  year 
round.  Other  kinds  of  poultry  have 
their  short  and  special  seasons.  For 
instance,  the  buyers  try  to  impress 
upon  the  raisers  the  necessity  of  get- 
ting in  all  of  their  male  turkeys  by  the 
10th  of  December.  The  reason  is  in- 
teresting. Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
are  the  visiting  times.  The  big  tur- 
keys are  in  special  demand  because  the 
tables  will  have  added  plates  for 
guests.  After  Christmas  the  turkeys 
suitable  for  the  family  alone,  the  hen 
turkeys,  will  be  the  ones  more  in  de- 
mand. Turkeys  are  scarcely  market- 
able in  summer.  But  the  buyers  take 
them  and  the  central  plants  hold  them 
in  the  cold  rooms. 

The  Drj-land  duck  and  the  Peking 
duck  are  obtaining  places  in  the  grand 
total  of  the  Missouri  poultry  product. 
In  a  little  territory  of  which  Pettis 
county  is  the  center  there  are  raised 
and  marketed  yearly  20,000  geese.  The 
average  price  paid  for  them  is  thirty- 
five  cents.  The  ducks  weigh  from  four 
to  five  pounds,  and  are  bought  at  five 
and  six  cents  a  pound.  October  is  the 
market  month  for  the  ducks. 

The  Missouri  capon  is  something  new 
in  the  great  poultry  industry.  Three 
years  ago  not  a  capon  was  raised  in 
the  State  for  market.  Last  year 
capons  were  shipped  in  considerable 
numbers.  This  year  they  will  figure  as 
an  important  addition  to  the  broilers, 
the  roasters,  the  number  one  and  the 
other  classess.  The  Missouri  capon 
took  rank  last  year  with  the  Indiana 


capon,  bringing  the  same  handsome 
price.  Caponizers  are  traveling  from 
farm  to  farm  in  Missouri  where  poul- 
try raising  has  become  something 
more  than  incidental.  These  caponizers 
are  under  pay  of  the  poultry  dealers. 
Their  services  are  free,  the  only  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  farmer  is 
a  certificate  by  which  it  is  stated  that 
a  specified  number  of  chickens  has 
been  caponized  and  that  the  farmer 
will  sell  that  number  to  the  poultry 
buyer  in  January  and  February  at  a 
uniform  price  of  seven  cents  a  pound. 
A  rooster  will  command  only  ten  cents 
a  head.  Weight  is  not  considered.  A 
full  grown  capon  will  weigh  from  eight 
to  fourteen  pounds  and  the  farmer  will 
receive  for  it  from  fifty-six  cents  to 
one  dollar.  There  is  another  phase  of 
the  industry  that  has  developed  in  Mis- 
souri the  past  two  years.  The  poultry 
people  caponize  many  fowls,  give  them 
to  the  farmers  to  feed  and  buy  them 
back  at  seven  cents  a  pound,  less  the 
weight  when  the  farmer  took  the  birds. 

So  thoroughly  is  the  industry  becom- 
ing systematized  that  the  poultry  com- 
panies send  to  their  buyers  at  the  rail- 
road stations  a  market  report  daily  or 
as  often  as  any  fluctuation  in  prices 
occurs.  The  companies  also  issue  from 
time  to  time  bulletins  to  the  farmers 
advising  themi  as  to  the  kind  of  stock 
which  will  be  most  in  demand  the  com- 
ing month.  In  this  way  special  prepa- 
rations for  the  market  by  the  poultry 
raisers  is  encouraged. 

A  Missouri  poultryman,  whose  study 
of  conditions  is  not  limited  by  State 
lines,  says  that  one  ef  the  interesting 
developments  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  Texas  is  coming  forward.  Texas 
has  a  place  in  the  list  of  great  com 
producers  this  year  with  135.000,000 
bushels.    Said  Missouri  poultryman: 

"Texas  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  poultry  States  in  the  Union. 
Lots  of  places  in  Texas  which  used  to 
ship  in  eggs  for  home  consumption  are 
now  shipping  them  out  by  the  car 
loads.  Yqu  see  the  Texas  raiser  has 
great  encouragement  in  his  climate. 
He  can  have  his  spring  chickens  ready 
before  ours  are  out  of  the  shell." — St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


HEN  FEED 

The  majority  of  fowls  get  far  too 
much  grain,  such  as  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
bran,  etc.,  to  the  exclusion  of  animal 
substances  and  green  or  vegetable 
foods,  such  as  clover  rowen,  grass, 
cabbages,  beets,  turnips,  etc.  The  grain 
bin  is  usually  well  filled  and  handy  of 
access;  so  the  feeder  being  in  a  hurry 
and  despising  "bother,"  just  takes  what 
grain  he  wants  and  throws  it  to  the 
fowls,  and  that  makes  an  end  of  the 
matter.  This  is  not  the  best  policy, 
writes  M.  S.  Perking  m  the  Poultry 
Monthly.  Grain  is  a  very  heavy, 
hearty,  heating  and  concentrated  staple 
of  diet,  and  was  never  intended  to  ba 
fed  stock  without  other  addition.  We 
see  this  fact  quite  clearly  when  we  con- 
sider that  every  plant  has  more  weight 
of  stem  and  leaves  than  of  seed.  Cattle, 
grazing,  are  obliged  to  consume  a  great 
deal  more  grass  or  hay  than  seeds  or 
grain.  In  other  words,  for  the  good  of 
digestion  and  health,  they  must  eat 
much  husk  in  order  to  get  the  few 
coveted  kernels.  From  this  the  feeder 
takes  the  hint. 

To  use  .dried  clover  chop  it  finely, 
steam  by  covering  with  boiling  water 
and  wrapping  it  up  tightly  to  retain 
the  heat  for  several  hours;  then  after 
draining  off  the  surplus  wet,  we  have 
a  dainty  winter  appetizer  that  all  poul- 
try delight  to  honor.  All  the  so-called 
roots,  turnips,  potatoes,  etc. — come  into 
use  in  the  regular  morning  mash,  as 
they  are  boiled  and  mixed  with  grain. 
Every  cultivator  of  these  crops  has 
"seconds"  of  little  value  that  he  can 
save  *c>  feed  to  his  fowls,  and  parties 
who  raise  nothing  of  the  kind  them- 
selves can  purchase  their  supplies  at  a 
low  figure  every  fall. 

Next  comes  animal  food,  which  is  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  vegetable  ration. 
For  animal  food  fresh,  juicy,  lean  meat 
and  cut  green  bone  are  to  be  preferred. 
The  boiled  pressed  scraps  of  rend'^ring 
works  have  lost  about  all  the  goodness 
they  ever  had. 


A  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  IN  IT. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  con- 
demned the  common  practice  of  having 
a  crowd  of  late  hatched  chicks  on  the 
premises  when  winter  is  about  to  close 
in,  but  what  has  been  said  on  this  sub- 
ject perhaps  need  some  qualification. 
Late  hatched  chicks  as  they  are  usually 
treated  on  the  farms,  are  about  as 
worthless  property  as  one  can  possess. 
If  they  are  quartered  in  the  poultry 
house  with  the  old  stock  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  shelter  them  from 
the  cold  of  winter,  they  are  tyrannized 
over  without  mercy,  and  lead  such  mis- 
erable lives  that  healthy  growth  is  out 
of  the  question.  Those  that  survive 
this  usage  came  out  in  the  spring 
puny  little  things  which  are  not  fit  for 
the  table,  and  which  it  ought  to  be  a 
finable  offense  to  use  for  breeding.  But 
late  chicks,  even  those  hatched  in 
August  and  the  fore  part  of  September, 
can  be  made  a  source  of  profit  if 
handled  in  the  right  way.  Perhaps  we 
can  best  explain  what  we  mean  by 
right  treatment  by  detailing  the  system 
which  is  regularly  followed  by  a  lady  of 
our  acquaintance.  The  person  in  aues- 
tion  is  a  farmer's  wife,  and  the  state  of 
finances  in  her  early  married  life 
prompted  her  to  make  a  close  study  of 
poultry  keeping  with  a  view  to  helping 
out  the  farm  receipts.  She  found  out 
that  there  was  always  a  crowd  of 
broody  hens  in  August  which  were  put- 
ting in  the  time  to  no  good  purpose  if 
not  allowed  to  hatch  out  chicks.  She 
gives  a  nestful  of  eggs  to  every  hen 
which  becomes  broody  at  this  time  even 
if  she  has  to  buy  the  eggs.  Cheap  shel- 
ters, built  largely  of  refuse  timber, 
banked  up  to  the  eaves  with  manure 
and  covered  with  straw,  are  fitted  up 
for  these  chicks.  The  sash  in  the  south 
side  is  about  all  there  is  to  it  for  wv.ich 
money  has  to  be  paid  out.  A  shelter 
ten  feet  square  is  sufficient  for  a  flock 
of  fifty  and  she  sometimes  has  as  many 
as  two  hundred  and  fifty  when  winter 
sets  in.  They  are  in  prime  condition, 
plump  and  fat  about  t;;e  holidays  and 
this  is  her  time  for  marketing  them. 
Her  commission  merchant  expects  theiu 
then,  and  knows  what  to  do  with  them. 
And  the  sale  sometimes  results  in  put- 
ting a  hundred  dollars  into  the  hands 
of  the  raiser  with  which  to  buy  Christ- 
mas presents  or  help  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  family.  This  is  the  only 
way  that  we  know  of  in  which  late 
hatched  chicks  can  be  made  to  pay. 
The  plan  is  one  which  can  be  adopted 
and  successfully  carried  out  on  every 
farm. — Wallace's  Farmer. 


RACKHAM  S  POULTRY  DIRECTORY. 

The  second  edition  of  this  most  desir- 
able publication  is  now  out.  It  is  sent 
postpaid  for  $1.00  by  the  Chamberlain 
Publishing  Co.,  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  books  of  its 
kind  ever  gotten  out.  It  is  edited  by 
the  veteran,  Mr.  T.  Farrer  Rackham, 
which  alone  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
value.  It  contains  about  15,009  addresses 
of  breeders  and  exhibitors  of  poultry  in. 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  together 
with  a  list  of  judges,  specialists,  ex- 
perts, commission  merchants,  dealers, 
poultry  associations,  newspapers,  books, 
breeds,  supply  houses,  etc.  In  fact,  youi 
can  get  anything  in  the  poultry  line 
with  the  aid  of  this  book,  which  can  be 
had  of  the  publishers  or  the  "Poultry 
Keeper." 


FATTENING  DUCKS. 

The  time  required  to  fatten  a  duck, 
should  not  exceed  two  weeks.  As  soon 
as  they  get  fat  they  will  begin  shed- 
ding their  feathers.  Then  pick  out  the- 
fattest  and  dress,  as,  if  you  leave  them 
three  days  after  they  begin  to  shed 
they  will  get  full  of  pin  feathers  and' 
will  have  to  be  shaved,  but  if  they  are 
picked  at  the  right  time  the  feathers 
come  out  easily — if  too  soon  they  will 
tear  the  skin.  Ducks  to  be  shipped 
should  always  be  dry  picked,  as  the- 
scalded  ones  will  not  keep.  If  you  keep 
ducks  for  your  own  use  you  can  pick 
them  for  feathers  every  six  weeks,  if 
properly  fed;  but  they  should  not  be 
picked  later  in  the  fall  than  the  1st  of 
October. — Agricultural  Epitomist. 
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Raising  Chicks  in  Brooders. 


Why  Chicks  Die  and  Some  of  the  Dif- 
ficulties-How to  Succeed  With 
Chicks. 

The  winter  raising-  of  chicks  must  be 
done  with  brooders.  It  requires  forty 
hens  to  care  for  four  hundred  chicks. 
They  would  take  three  times  as  much 
work  as  the  brooders  with  that  many 
chicks,  and  would  also  lose  over  half 
of  them  from  cold,  as  the  chicks  would 
die  if  they  did  not  stay  under  the  hens 
all  the  time.  Hens  cannot  compete  with 
brooders  in  winter.  The  hardiness  of 
■chicks  depends  on  several  matters,  but 
much  depends  on  the  breed  of  the 
•chicks.  The  chicks  of  non-sitting  breeds 
"begin  to  shoot  out  feathers  from  the 
-wings  before  they  are  two  days  old, 
•which,  is  a  drawback,  as  rapid  feather- 
ing is  weakening.  Brahma  and  Cochin 
•chicks  feather  very  slowly,  sometimes 
appearing  very  naked  for  weeks;  but 
they  are  hardy,  and  stand  it  well,  as 
they  are  not  weakened  by  growing  a 
large  covering  of  feathers  at  an  age 
"When  they  cannot  endure  the  process. 

The  main  reason  so>  many  chicks  that 
are  well  fed  fail  to  grow  when  hatched 
in  incubators  and  raised  in  brooders  is 
'that  they  are  not  warm  enough.  The 
:hens  that  brood  chicks  usually  have 
:spring  and  summer  weather;  but  wheJi 
chicks  are  raised  dtiring  cold  weather 
the  season  for  them  is  unnatural.  Ex- 
posure to  cold  drafts  of  air,  running  on 
wet  grass  or  keeping  them  where  they 
cannot  get  under  the  brooder  to  warm 
whenever  they  desire  will  check  their 
g-rowth,  and  when  once  checked  in 
growth  they  seem  to  remain  at  a  stand- 
still. It  is  always  best  to  destroy 
chicks  that  show  symptoms  of  any  dis- 
•ease  that  is  liable  to  spread. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  HARDY  CHICKS. 

A  hen  can  be  kept  in  service  for  three 
or  more  years;  she  will  only  have  to  be 
raised  once,  and  loses  no  time  after  the 
first  year.  However,  leaving  that  view 
of  the  matter  for  future  consideration, 
it  may  be  well  affirmed  that  the  con- 
tinued sacrifice  of  hens  and  replacing 
them  with  pullets  is  doing  much  harm 
to  all  flocks  which  are  composed  of  pul- 
lets, as  the  use  of  pullets  for  breeding 
purposes  is  to  use  immature  mothers. 
It  is  well  known  that  vigorous  chicks 
are  secured  from  hens  that  are  two 
years  old  and  over  more  generally  than 
from  pullets,  especially  when  the  hens 
are  mated  with  cockerels  not  under 
•eighteen  months  old.  When  eggs  are 
used  from  pullets  year  aftej-  year  it 
can  only  result  in  deterioi;'ationi  of  the 
flock,  not  because  of  lack  of  new  blood, 
but  of  vigor  in  the  parent  stock.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  by  using  eggs 
from  old  hens  and  pullets  in  an  in- 
cubator. The  eggs  from  pullets  pro- 
duced as  many  chicks  as  the  eggs  from 
the  hens,  but  in  the  brooder  the  loss 
from  the  lot  of  chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  laid  by  pullets  was  three  times  as 
large  as  in  the  next  lot,  which  was 
composed  of  chicks  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  hens.  All  the  chicks  iiad  tbe 
same  sire,  were  fed  alike  and  cared  for 
alike  in  every  respect,  but  the  chicks 
from  the  matured  hens  were  not  only 
stronger  and  more  vigorous,  but  they 
grew  faster  and  gave  more  satisfaction 
in  every  way.  The  reason  why  some 
prefer  to  keep  pullets  is  because  they 
labor  under  the  mistaken  supposition 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  raise  pullets  than 
to  feed  molting  hens.  Now,  it  costs 
something  to  feed  the  pullet  from  the 
egg  to  maturity,  while  only  three 
months  (or  less)  is  required  for  the  hens 
to  molt.  The  majority  of  pullets  do  not 
lay  until  seven  months  old.  and  this 
period  of  time  is  a  total  loss.  A  hen 
should  be  in  her  prime  at  three  years 
old.    A  breeder  had  a  hen  six  years  old 


that  laid  more  eggs  than  any  hen  or 
pullet  in  his  yard.  In  the  comparison 
of  chicks  fromi  eggs  laid  by  pullets  and 
hens,  the  chicks  from  the  hens  are 
much  easier  to  raise,  though  the  eggs 
from  the  pullets  hatch  equally  as  well. 
For  breeding  purposes  use  the  hens. 
While  the  pullet  may  at  first  lay  more 
than  the  hen,  yet  she  is  also  more 
costly,  considering  that  she  must  be 
raised. 

FORCING  CHICKS  RAPIDLY. 

One  of  the  results  of  brooding  chicks 
in  the  brooder  is  that  they  feather  very 
rapidly,  and  the  pullets  mature  much 
sooner  than  when  they  are  hatched  un- 
der hens  and  run  at  large.  In  fact, 
young  pullets  raised  in  brooders  have 
been  known  to  begin  laying  before  they 
were  four  months  old.  even  when  but 
large  enough  to  be  sent  to  market.  This 
is  due  to  the  forcing  process  practised. 
Those  who  feed  young  chicks  heavily 
overlook  the  fact  that  they  are  kept 
very  warm  in  the  brooder  house,  and 
they  do  not  require  as  heavy  feeding  as 
if  exposed  to  the  cold.  Young  chicks 
also  begin  to  feather  as  soon  as  they 
are  two  or  three  days  old,  which  is 
weakening,  but  this  is  also  due  in  many 
cases  to  the  forcing  process.  Brahma 
and  Cochin  chicks  do  not  feather  so 
rapidly  as  some  other  kinds,  but  it  is 
usually  the  case  that  quite  a  lot  of  the 
chicks  perish  fromi  rapid  feathering'. 
There  is  no  remedy  to  prevent  this 
difficulty  except  to  reduce  the  food  and 
not  feed  oftener  than  three  times  a  day, 
using  meat  and  a  little  linseed-meal  and 
a  proportion  of  bulky  food.  It  is  never 
necessary  to  force  young  chicks  before 
they  are  eight  weeks  old,  as  they  will 
lose  more  weight  than  they  will  gain, 
asd  there  will  also  be  less  liability  of 
loss  of  chicks. 

The  capacity  of  brooders  varies,  but 
that  fact  does  not  deter  those  using 
them  from  crowding  the  chicks.  If  the 
incubator  hatches  a  hundred  chicks 
they  must  all  go  under  the  brooder.  The 
brooder  will  prove  successful  with  even 
more  than  that  number  when  the 
chicks  first  arrive,  and  but  little  loss 
will  occur,  which  deceives  the  operator; 
hence,  when  the  chicks  are  a  week  old 
and  begin  to  die,  he  ascribes  his  mis- 
fortunes tO'  the  food  or  to  some  mistake 
in  management,  simply  because  the 
small  chicks  were  thrifty  for  a  week, 
but  he  never  thinks  of  the  number  of 
chicks  in  the  brooder  or  of  the  fact  that 
growth  forces  them  to  occupy  more 
room  every  day.  An  extra  brooder  costs 
money,  and  the  one  on  hand  must  do 
the  work  (as  perhaps  the  maker  of  it 
claims  many  advantages  in  its  favor), 
but  the  chicks  continue  to  die.  Only 
one  or  two  are  lost  daily,  but  after  a 
time  the  number  of  chicks  is  reduced  to 
the  capacity  of  the  brooder,  the  chicks 
begin  to  thrive,  and  he  raises  forty  or 
fifty,  which  is  just  the  number  the 
brooder  should  have  contained  at  the 
beginning. 

THE  USE  OF  BROODERS. 
Many  novices  miake  their  own  brood- 
ers, and  only  find  out  that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  properly  construct  a 
brooder  after  they  have  lost  several 
hundred  chicks.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  to  raise  one  hundred  chicks  for  the 
market  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
brooder  it  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to 
economize  by  making  one,  when  by 
purchasing  a  brooder  there  will  be  a 
saving  of  labor  and  more  chicks  raised. 
Brooders  have  been  very  successful, 
and  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  one 
that  is  made  right.  Hot-water  in- 
cubators are  also  excellent,  but  they 
cannot  be  used  except  by  keeping  the 
water  heated.  With  all  bi'ooders  stoves, 
heaters  or  lamps  must  be  used.  The 
main  point,  however,  is  the  care.  No 
matter  how  the  brooder  is  made,  the 
attendant  miust  watch  it.  If  any  one 
expects  to  raise  chicks,  and  trusts  to 
the  brooder  entirely,  loss  will  result.  A 
brooder  should  be  so  constructed  as 
to  retain  the  heat  at  somewhere  near 
one  hundred  degrees,  and  it  matters 
not  how  the  brooder  is  made  so  that 
the  temperature  is  maintained.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  brooder  should  not 
do  good  work.  The  main  point  is  the 
man.  not  the  brooder,  for  one  must  be 
willing  to  look  after  the  brooder  both 
day  and  night. 


OLD  HENS  OR  PULLETS. 


Some  Points  of  Comparison  Between 
Old  Hens  and  Pullets  as  Layers. 

The  practice  of  hatching  out  pullets 
every  year  to  take  the  place  of  hens  is 
not  always  a  good  plan.  Bear  in  minj 
that  before  a  pullet  becomes  service- 
able she  must  be  raised.  It  is  the  fir.^t 
cost  that  must  be  met  before  she  will 
give  a  profit.  A  large  number  of  farm- 
ers who  raise  pullets  to  take  the  places 
of  their  hens  make  the  point  that  they 
must  get  more  eggs  from  pullets  than 
from  hens,  but  they  overlook  the  fact 
that  they  have  the  hens  on  hand,  and 
have  to  feed  the  pullets  until  they 
reach  maturity.  It  is  just  the  same  as 
if  one  raised  a  heifer  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  sold  the  cow.  Now,  a  hen 
will  give  just  as  many  eggs  w'hen  she 
is  five  or  six  years  old  as  when 
younger,  and  the  reason  so  many  prefer 
pullets  is  that  while  pullets  are  grow- 
ing they  do  not  so  readily  become  fat. 
The  hens  fatten  quickly,  hence  the  mis- 
take has  been  in  overfeeding  them,  and 
not  because  the  hens  are  not  equal  to 
pullets.  The  use  of  pullets  every  year 
leads  to  degeneracy.  Eggs  from  hens 
are  larger,  and  the  hens  produce 
stronger  chicks.  Keep  your  old  hens 
as  long'  as  they  are  proving  serviceable. 

If  pullets  are  hatched  too  early  they 
may  molt  in  the  fall,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  not  he  practice  to  hatch 
them  before  March.  This  molting  in 
the  fall,  instead  of  beginning  to  lay  at 
that  season,  is  the  exception,  and  not 
the  rule,  but  it  is  better  not  to-  hatch 
earlier.  Keep  in  view  the  fact,  also, 
that  the  large  breeds  require  a  long^er 
time  during  which  to  grow  than  the 
small  breeds,  and  that  only  the  pullets 
of  the  large  breeds  should  be  hatched 
early.  They  are  intended  to  come  into 
service  next  fall,  and  then  lay  through 
the  winter.  Light  Brahmas,  Cochins 
and  Plymouth  Rocks  should  be  hatched 
in  March,  Langshans.  Wyandottes  and 
Minorcas  by  April  10th,  and  Leghorns, 
Hamburgs  and  other  small  breeds  by 
May  1st.  The  small  breeds  sometimes 
begin  to  lay  when  only  five  months  old, 
and  it  is  not  always  desirable  for  them 
to  do  so,  as  it  is  at  the  expense  of  vigor. 
The  pullet  that  does  not  begin  to  lay 
until  November,  and  then  starts  at 
w-ork,  will  probably  lay  during  the 
whole  winter. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  late  chicks  some- 
times fail  to  make  any  progress  in 
growth,  especially  during  the  warm 
months.  This  is  due  to  the  farmer  being 
busy  and  compelling  the  chicks  to  sus- 
tain themselves  to  a  certain  extent;  and 
also  because  the  more  chicks  hatched, 
the  more  they  are  crowded,  the  early 
ones  having  more  room  and  fewer 
drawbacks  to  encounter.  The  main 
cause,  however,  is  lice,  which  the  very 
early  chicks  escape.  As  the  weather 
becorres  warm  there  is  a  greater  multi- 
plication of  lice,  and  they  swarm  in 
every  place  inhabited  by  the  chicks. 
The  early  ones,  being  large  and  vigor- 
ous, can  better  withstand  their  rav- 
ages; but  the  later  ones,  being  more 
feeble,  will  not  thrive  and  grow.  When 
the  chicks  do  not  grow,  especially  in 
pleasant  weather,  nnd  with  an  abtmd- 
arce  of  food,  it  is.  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  di'e  to  lice,  both  the  head-lice  and 
the  r^ite«:  a"d  when  th»  cause  is  re. 
r^nved,  the  difliculty  will  be  removed, 
also. 


FAT  HENS  BRING  GOOD  PRICES. 

With  all  the  abuse  that  can  be  heancd 
upon  a  fat  hen  because  she  dop<5  not  lav 
she  brings  more  in  the  market  thnn 
anv  other  kind  of  poultry  except  the 
turkey,  and  at  times  the  difference  in 
fnvor  of  the  turkey  is  very  little.  As 
the  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  good 
prices  for  fat  hens,  it  is  best  to  s^Il 
them  as  soon  as  they  cease  laying,  if  in 
a  ver>-  fat  condition,  as  the  time  re- 
quired to  pet  such  hens  to  the  proppr 
cor'^Uion  for  laving  a^fin  may  be 
weeks,  or  even  months.  The  best  time 
to  sell  i3  when  you  have  the  article  the 
consumer  requires,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  fat  hen  is  in  demand. 
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POULIRY  AND  A  LIVING, 


The  Farm  Can  Be  Devoted  to  Poultry 
as  a  Business  -Profits  and  flodes 
of  Manag;ement. 

Let  every  farmer  carefully  estimate 
the  cost  of  thigs  he  produces  in 
the  form  of  labor.  He  need  not  put 
down  the  sums  he  expends  out  of  his 
pocket,  but  simply  endeavor  to  place  a 
value  upon  the  labor  he  himself  bestows 
on  every  department  of  the  farm  and 
for  each  crop.  If  he  is  a  "business 
man,"  that  is,  if  he  knows  what  he  is 
doing  by  keeping-  an  account  of  his 
operations,  as  every  man  who  is  in 
business  does,  or  should  do.  he  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  classifying  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenses,  and  especially  the 
cost  of  labor.  Next  let  him  estimate 
the  space  or  number  of  acres  of  land  he 
has  given  every  one  of  the  crops,  as 
well  as  the  plowing,  harrowing,  seed- 
ing, cultivating,  harvesting,  hauling, 
shipping,  etc.,  and  charge  interest  on 
the  capital  invested.  After  he  has  done 
this  let  him  take  up  poultry,  place  a 
value  upon  the  meat  and  eggs,  the  cost 
of  the  food,  and  the  labor  bestowed — 
the  labor  particularly — and  then  com- 
pare the  result  from  the  poultry  with 
those  from  the  larger  stock  and  regular 
crops.  He  will  find  that  if  he  had  kept 
more  hens,  and  given  them  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  care  and  labor  bestowed 
on  other  sources  of  revenue  on  the 
farm-,  he  would  have  had  a  larger 
balance  in  his  favor.  By  looking  over 
the  statistics  he  will  fir.d  that  poultrj' 
produces  more  than  sheep,  and  that  our 
enormous  wheat  crop  is  not  much 
greater  in  value,  annually,  than  the 
products  of  fowls.  With  markets  al- 
ways ready,  and  with  cash  returns 
every  month  in  the  year  for  poultry 
and  eggs,  the  farmer  uses  the  most 
profitable  sources  of  income  as  a  "side 
business,"  and  expends  his  energies 
over  large  areas,  being  fortunate  if  he 
can  clear  as  much  as  $10  or  ?20  an  acre 
a  year,  while  right  under  his  eyes  his 
fowls,  on  a  few  rods  or  acres,  give  him 
quick  returns  both  summer  and  winter, 
which  he  does  not  recognize  as  belong- 
ing to  "farming."  but  which  source  of 
revenue  he  could  utilize  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage if  he  could  give  poultry  his  at- 
tention as  a  business. 

It  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  poultry 
industry  that  while  panics  and  financial 
depressions  have  occurred  several  times 
in  the  history  of  this  country  the  mar- 
kets have  always  accepted  the  supply  of 
poultry  and  eggs  offered,  and  at  better 
prices  than  those  derived  for  many 
articles  in  other  lines.  The  great  draw- 
back with  poultry  and  egg  production 
is  that  farmers  do  not  produce  enough, 
for  although  millions  of  dozens  of  eggs 
come  East  from  the  West,  yet  eggs 
seem  to  find  new  customers  every  year, 
something  required  in  the  arts  increas- 
ing the  demand,  and  it  is  the  fact  not 
generally  known  that  the  eggs  used 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  albumen 
is  enormous,  the  manufacturers  com- 
peting with  the  consumers  who  use 
them  for  food.  It  has  frequently  been 
made  manifest  that  when  the  produc- 
tion of  an  article  is  in  excess  of  the 
demand  for  one  or  two  years  the  low 
prices  serve  as  inducements  to  stim- 
ulate investments  in  some  direction  in 
which  eggs  perform  a  prominent  part 
(perhaps  some  invention),  and  the  de- 
mand soon  keeps  pace  with  the  supply. 
At  present  this  country  imports  eggs, 
which  is  a  sure  indication  that  farmers 
are  not  taking  advantage  of  the  mar- 
kets. It  seems  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
vail upon  farmers  to  make  a  business 
of  poultry,  instead  of  simply  keeping 
but  a  few  hens  which  are  not  recog- 
nized as  having  prominence  on  the 
farm.  With  the  improvements  now 
gradually  becoming  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  pure  breeds,  and  the  fact 
that  consumers  are  learning  that  qual- 
ity may  be  from  choice  stocks,  prices 
will  advance  and  farmers  be  forced  to 
resort  to  poultry  as  the  source  of  profit, 
because  they  cannot  ignore  the  advan- 
tages of  fowls  over  larger  stock.  There 
is  a  fair  profit  even  when  prices  are 


low,  and  the  fact  that  eggs  have 
brought  high  prices  at  some  seasons 
make  it  difficult  for  farmers  to  look 
upon  lower  prices  in  summer  very 
favorably:  yet  eggs  in  summer  really 
cost  the  farmer  nothing  at  all. 

Farmers  do  not  give  the  hens  credit 
for  all  that  is  done  by  them.  The  proper 
mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  poul- 
try and  eggs  is  to  compare  the  work  of 
the  fowls  with  something  else  on  the 
farm.  One  who  has  given  the  matter 
consideration  draws  a  very  nice  com- 
parison by  stating  that  eggs  are  pro- 
duced largely  at  certain  seasons  from 
the  waste  products  of  the  farm,  and 
that  in  winter  fifty  dozen  eggs  will 
bring  more  cash  to  the  farmer  than  a 
load  of  hay,  which  occupied  a  patch  of 
ground  larger  than  the  poultry  yard  to 
grow  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  men  and 
teams  to  plow,  harrow,  mow,  rake,  load 
and  haul  the  hay  to  market.  Yet  the 
fifty  dozen  eggs  can  be  laid  by  only  five 
heris  in  the  year,  and  the  profit  will  be 
greater  than  from  an  acre  of  wheat  or 
corn  after  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
grain  has  been  subtracted.  Fifty  hens, 
then,  should  give  the  same  results  (with 
a  liberal  allowance  for  the  cereals)  as 
can  be  obtained  as  profits  from  ten 
acres  at  the  prices  ruling  from  grain 
last  spring,  and  one  does  not  have  to 
wait  until  harvest  time  to  get  the 
profits  from  the  hens. 

If  a  small  farm  of  twenty-five  acres 
is  set  out  to  an  orchard,  and  a  large  lot 
of  fowls  are  kept,  the  land  can  thus  be 
made  much  more  serviceable.  It  will 
be  necessary,  however,  to  give  the  hens 
good  care.  It  will  not  be  crowding 
the  hens  to  keep  fifty  on  an  acre,  and, 
of  course,  one  can  keep  a  thousand  on  a 
twenty-acre  farm.  It  will  not  pay  one 
to  keep  so  many,  however,  unless  with 
sufficient  experience  and  ability  to  do 
the  work,  but  even  with  fewer  hens 
they  are  necessarj'  adjuncts  to  fruit 
growing,  as  they  render  valuable  ser- 
vice in  an  orchard.  One  advantage 
with  the  keeping  of  fowls  and  fruit  is 
that  the  attention  given  the  trees  is 
during  spring,  summer  and  fall,  at 
which  seasons  the  hens  can  run  at 
large  and  pick  up  a  larger  share  of 
their  food,  while  in  winter,  when  the 
trees  cannot  be  cultivated,  the  hens  can 
receive  full  attention.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  grower  can  find  profitable 
employment  the  entire  year,  and  the 
hens  will  give  a  daily  revenue  when  it 
is  most  needed.  A  flock  of  hens  will 
thrive  only  in  proportion  to  the  room 
provided.  An  acre  of  ground  will  afford 
comfort  to  a  certain  number,  and 
while  it  is  not  difficult  to  have  the  flock 
larger  than  is  necessary,  yet  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  will  not  be  increased.  About 
one  hundred  hens  should  be  the  largest 
number  an  acre  ought  to  maintain,  and 
if  they  are  given  good  care  will  pay 
better  than  two  hundred  hens,  because 
the  larger  flock  will  double  the  expense 
without  giving  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  product.  Any  farmer  who  can 
make  a.  profit  of  $50  an  acre  on  his 
farm  will  do  more  than  can  be  claimed 
by  many  others,  but  it  can  be  easily 
done  with  poultry,  while  the  land  occu- 
pied by  the  hens  can  also  give  crops  of 
fruit.  An  acre  in  grass  will  give  ample 
forage  for  one  hundred  hens  in  summer, 
without  requiring  any  food  from  the 
barn,  and  the  eggs  will  cost  almost 
nothing:  but  when  they  are  crowded, 
competition  results  and  the  usefulness 
of  the  flock  is  reduced  because  the  con- 
ditions are  then  unfavorable. 

From  $60  to  $80  a  year  is  considered  a 
fair  profit  from  a  good  cow,  and  she 
will  take  up  three  acres  of  ground.  She 
must  be  milked  every  day  and  on  Sun- 
day,- have  her  food  regularly,  her  stalls 
cleaned  and  other  work  performed, 
such  as  skimming  the  milk,  churning, 
etc.  One  hundred  good  hens  on  an 
acre  of  ground  will  produce  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  a  cow,  and  yet  if  the 
houses  are  to  be  cleaned  daily,  and  one- 
tenth  of  the  work  given  them  that  is 
done  for  one  cow  on  three  acres,  the 
complaint  would  arise  that  poultry  re- 
quires too  mxich  care:  yet  if  the  poultry 
are  not  housed  and  thoi'-  roosts  cleaned 
often,  how  can  the  poultrymen  expect 
them  to  be  free  from  lice  and  disease  or 
prove  profitable.  All  the  difficulties  are 
not  with  the  poultrymen.  The  dairy- 
men have  their  troubles,  but  thev  work 
hard  and  make  the  business  pay. 


WIRE   FENCES  —  PORTABLE  A.ND 
STATIONARY. 

It  is  now  time  to  commence  separat- 
ing the  different  breeds,,  and  some  will 
prefer  to  fix  up  their  yards  and  runs 
before  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  so 
as  to  set  posts.  A  good  way  to  make  a 
light,  portable,  also  a  durable  fence 
without  setting  posts  is  to  take  an  inch 
strip  two  inches  wide  and  set  it  on  a 
foundation,  say  from  three  to  four  feet 
long.  It  may  be  two  by  four  inches,  a 
slab  board  or  otherwise.  To  this  up- 
right tack  boards  or  wire  and  set  them 
on  the  ground,  the  pieces  fastened  at 
the  bottom;  then  brace  with  a  piece  of 
wire  tacked  to  the  ends  of  the  board, 
and  about  two  feet  from  the  round,  on 
the  upright.  If  you  use  wire  netting, 
which  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run, 
it  can  be  braced  at  the  corner  posts  and 
does  not  need  to  be  so  high,  as  fowls 
cannot  see  to  fly  over  it.  and  is  so  open 
that  it  cannot  easily  be  blown  down.  If 
breeding  pens  are  adjoining  each  other 
there  should  be  boards  at  the  base  to 
keep  the  males  from  fighting.  In  buy- 
ing wire  get  narrow  width,  as  you  may 
sometimes  want  to  use  it  for  runs, 
coops,  etc.  If  one  is  not  wide  enough 
you  can  use  two.  and  they  are  just  as 
cheap  and  much  easier  handled.  To 
make  a  fence  of  a  permanent  kind,  not 
portable,  for  a  small  yard  at  but  little 
expense  use  stout  posts  and  one  rail  at 
the  top  and  another  at  the  bottom.  The 
fence  must  inclose  the  yard  on  all  four 
sides.  Next  securely  fasten  galvanized 
iron  over  the  yard,  across  from  one  top 
rail  to  another.  This  is  to  keep  the 
netting  from  sagging  in  the  center. 
Now  fasten  the  netting  to  one  lower 
rail  outside,  carry  it  over  both  top  rails 
and  over  the  wires,  and  fasten  it  to  the 
opposite  bottom  rail,  and  your  yard  is 
covered  at  the  top  and  two  sides. 
Separate  pieces  of  netting  fastened  to 
the  top  and  bottom  rails  may  be  used 
to  cover  the  remaining  two  sides.  To 
make  the  expense  as  light  as  possible 
have  the  fence  only  a  couple  of  feet 
high.  The  fowls  get  as  much  ground 
surface  as  if  the  fence  was  higher.  If 
the  yard  is  small  the  wires  may  be 
dispensed  with.  The  advantage  in  gal- 
vanizing the  wire  is  to  prevent  rusting, 
which  would  injure  the  netting.  The 
cheapest  wire  is  that  which  is  the  most 
durable. 


HARD  AND  SOFT  FOODS. 

If  any  one  will  moisten  a  gill  of  corn- 
meal  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  large 
quantity  of  water  will  be  absorbed. 
This  water  is  not  taken  by  the  fowl 
voluntarily,  but  through  necessity,  in 
order  to  accept  the  food  offered. 
Naturally  the  fowls  drink  but  little 
water,  and  but  a  small  quantity  at  a 
time  unless  deprived  of  it  for  quite 
awhile.  When  the  crop  is  packed  with 
soft  food,  and  digestion  is  slow,  decom- 
position begins,  being  hastened  by  the 
animal  heat  of  the  body.  "UTien  the 
fowl  consumes  dry  food,  and  must  seek 
it,  the  flrst  portion  is  digested  before 
the  last  enters  the  crop,  hence  when  it 
drinks  there  is  but  a  portion  of  the  food 
eaten  moistened,  and  the  crop  is  never 
full.  This  matter  has  been  alluded  to 
before,  but  it  is  one  which  should  at- 
tract attention  and  receive  considera- 
tion. To  give  soft  food  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  so  is  correct,  but  such  food 
should  be  given  only  in  limited  ouan- 
tities,  and  the  ground  food  should  be 
given  dry  in  the  trough,  if  possible,  in- 
stead of  forcing  more  water  on  the 
birds  than  they  really  require. 


THE  BEST  DUST  BATH. 

During  the  summer  season  the  best 
mode  of  providing  a  dust  bath  is  to  dig 
out  a  space  in  the  poultry-yard,  three 
feet  square  and  about  six  or  eight 
inches  deep.  When  the  dirt  is  dry.  sift 
it  back  in  to  the  place  from  which  it 
was  taken,  and  when  so  doing,  sprinkle 
a  little  carbolic  acid  over  it.  to  give  it 
the  characteristic  odor.  After  each 
rain,  stir  the  dirt  and  make  it  fine,  but 
it  need  not  again  be  sifted.  The  hens 
will  resort  to  it,  and  rid  themselves  of 
lice.  If  the  poultry  house  is  kept  clean, 
and  a  dust  bath  is  provided,  the  hens 
can  keep  their  bodies  free  from  lice 
with  its  use. 
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THE  FCOIIS  FOR  POULTRY. 


The  Kinds  of  Food  for  Producing  Eggs 
— Milk,  Meat,  Grass  and  Grains. 

The  difficulty  in  printer  is  to  get  what 
is  wanted  for  fowls.  Grain  is  always 
lilentiful,  and  can  be  readily  procured, 
but  it  is  generally  convenient  to  feed 
cabbages,  turnips  and  potatoes  at  all 
limes.  When  the  root-crops  and  cab- 
bages are  sealed  up  by  the  frost  they 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  farmer,  un- 
less he  has  provided  some  other  method 
of  storing  than  covering  with  earth. 
The  poultryman  who  feeds  for  eggs 
must  halt  between  two  difficulties.  He 
must  not  feed  too  much,  yet  he  must 
give  enough  to  enable  the  fowls  to 
produce  eggs.  To  attempt  to  measure 
the  food  and  give  a  certain  quantity 
every  day  is  too  methodical  and  also 
wrong.  One  must  first  find  out  by  a 
test  what  should  be  done.  The  fairest 
and  best  mode  of  arriving  at  the  quan- 
tity of  food  to  give  is  to  make  a  series 
of  experiments  with  the  various  foods. 
For  instance,  t«  take  the  ground  grains 
and  give  the  hens  a  full  meal,  morning 
and  evening,  is  a  sure  road  for  making 
them  too  fat,  and  the  fowls  must  also 
be  in  condition  which  will  induce  them 
to  work,  yet  they  must  not  be  deprived 
of  a  sufficiency.  The  plan  used  by  suc- 
cessful poultrymen  is  to  select  a  certain 
number  of  fowls,  say  twenty,  and 
weigh  the  ground  grain  dry,  using  a 
little  more  than  the  quantity  supposed 
to  be  sufficient,  which  may  be  stated, 
for  example,  as  thirty-two  ounces  (two 
pounds).  This  food  is  moistened  and 
placed  in  a  long  trough.  The  fowls  are 
allowed  to  eat  until  the  last  hen  vol- 
untarily retires.  Then  the  food  in  the 
trough  which  is  uneaten  is  weighed.  If 
it  weighs  eight  ounces,  then  it  will  be 
known  that  twenty-four  ounces  of  food 
were  eaten.  The  poultryman  then 
leaves  twenty-four  ounces  of  food  at 
one  meal.  As  the  uneaten  food  is  damp, 
however,  it  is  better  to  weigh  the  whole 
when  damp,  before  putting  it  in  the 
trough.  Now,  to  avoid  overfeeding,  let 
the  hens  have  one-half  the  next  morn- 
ing (twelve  ounces),  which  will  leave 
them  in.  a  condition  desiring  more,  and 
they  will  work  for  seeds  or  grain.  At 
night  give  them  all  the  food  they  will 
eat.  This  plan  means  half  a  meal  in 
the  morning,  nothing  at  noon  and  a 
full  mieal  at  night.  If  other  foods  than 
grain  are  given  the  experiments  must 
be  continued.  The  reason  is  that  no 
tw-o  folks  are  alike.  One  will  eat  more 
or  less  than  the  other,  and  each  poul- 
tryman must  make  his  own  observa- 
tions. It  is  the  only  way  to  find  out 
how  much  to  feed,  and  it  will  give  bet- 
ter results  than  to  allow  food  indis- 
criminately. 

Suppose  one  adopts  a  regular  plan  of 
feeding,  with  a  view  to  giving  a 
variety,  or  rather,  a  change,  every  day. 
It  should  not  be  difficult.  The  evening 
meal  should  be  wheat  one  day,  oats  the 
next,  and  corn  the  next.  If  rye,  buck- 
wheat or  barley  can  be  had  at  a  fair 
price,  they  may  also  be  used,  thus  giv- 
ing six  changes  on  the  night  meals.  In 
the  morning  the  following  may  be 
used:  Cut  clover  one  day,  the  next  cut 
bone,  then  cooked  potatoes  or  turnips, 
and  thicken  with  bran;  next  a  mess  of 
corn-meal,  ground  oats,  ground  meal 
and  a  little  linseed-meal  mixed  and 
moistened;  skim  milk  thickened  with 
corn-meal  may  follow;  cabbage  will 
aleo  serve  as  a  change.  These  different 
messes  may  be  varied  in  several  ways. 
They  are  not  expensive,  and  can  be 
prepared  with  materials  which  are 
easily  obtainable.  A  variety  will  be 
cheaper  than  a  regular  diet  of  one 
kind,  because  it  will  induce  egg  produc- 
tion. The  point  to  guard  against  is  that 
of  feeding  too  much,  and  thus  making 
the  fowls  overfat.  Fresh  meat  or  liver, 
chopped  fine,  may  also  be  added  to  the 
list  with  advantage. 

CHEAP  FOODS  AND  VARLETT. 
Clover  hay  is  a  cheap  winter  food  for 
laying  hens,  and  by  its  use  the  great 
difficulty  of  procuring  green  food  is 
overcomie.  In  fact,  the  essential  want 
of  the  hens  in  winter  is  not  so  much 
that  of  green  food  as  of  bulky  food  of 
a    nitrogenous    character.    For  many 


years  the  writers  and  breeders  have 
made  a  specialty  of  recommending  all 
kinds  of  grain  for  poultry,  the  only 
variation  being  that  at  a  certain  time 
some  of  it  was  to  be  whole  grains,  and 
at  other  times  soft  food  was  to  be 
given.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  that 
the  effect  of  a  long-continued  diet  of 
grain  was  as  injurious  to  fowls  as  to 
cattle,  and  that  the  concentrated  grain 
food  gave  the  best  results  when  diluted 
(if  we  may  use  the  expression)  with 
some  kind  of  bulky  material,  which  not 
only  promoted  digestion,  but  also 
largely  assisted  in  supplying  the  ele- 
ments necessary  for  the  albumen  of  the 
eggs,  which  was  lacking  in  the  car- 
bonaceous food  of  the  grains. 

BONE  AND  MEAT  FOR  EGGS. 

There  is  no  kind  of  food  that  will  an- 
swer so  well  as  bones  unless  it  is  free 
from  fat  or  starch.  If  the  flock  is  con- 
fined, food  must  be  provided,  and  then 
a  proportion  of  grain  may  be  allowed; 
but  if  the  hens  are  on  a  range  they 
should  be  given  no  food.  There  is  one 
kind  of  food  that  will  make  hens  lay, 
and  that  is  lean  meat.  And  it  may  be 
allowed  that  those  who  use  bone-cut- 
ters, and  can  secure  fresh  bone  from 
the  butchers,  can  provide  the  cheapest 
and  best  food  that  can  be  given.  A 
pound  a  day  for  a  dozen  hens  is  ample. 
It  costs  but  a  small  sum  for  a  cutter, 
compared  with  the  saving  of  food,  and 
though  operating  a  bone-cutter  de- 
mands labor  (as  a  bone  is  not  easily 
reduced),  the  gain  is  more  than  the  ex- 
penditure. We  probably  refer  to  this 
summer  feeding  very  often,  but  the 
tendency  is  to  feed  too  much,  and  It  is 
difficult  to  convince  poultrymen  of  the 
fact.  Meat  stands  first  of  all  egg-pro- 
ducing foods,  and  is  the  cheapest  in 
proportion  to  results  obtained. 

CRACKED  CORN. 

Cracked  corn  is  excellent  food  for 
chicks  if  given  with  other  kinds.  Fed 
exclusively  to  chicks  they  will  starve 
on  it,  because  it  does  not  contain  suffi- 
cient of  the  muscle-producing  and 
bone-forming  elements.  It  is  like  feed- 
ing a  human  being  on  one  kind  of  food; 
it  may  be  palatable  for  awhile,  but  soon 
becomes  repulsive.  Chicks  should  have 
a  variety.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
a  bill  of  fare  for  them.  Simply  feed 
anything  that  they  will  eat,  such  as 
cracked  corn,  wheat,  pin-head  oatmeal, 
bone-meal,  sharp  grit,  finely  cut  clover, 
lean  meat,  milk  curds,  millet-seeds, 
cabbage,  cooked  potatoes,  turnips,  or 
any  food,  but  no  one  kind  exclusively. 

UTILIZING  SKIM  MILK. 

Which  is  better,  converting  milk  into 
pork  or  eggs?  The  solution  is,  both; 
that  is,  let  both  the  pigs  and  the  hens 
receive  a  share.  Milk  alone  is  not  suit- 
able for  laying  hens,  as  it  contains  too 
much  water,  and  they  cannot  drink 
enough  of  it  to  make  it  serve  as  a  suffi- 
cient food.  The  use  of  milk  in  winter 
is  not  an  easy  matter,  as  it  freezes, 
while  in  summer  it  soon  becomes  sour. 
Skim  milk  is  as  serviceable  as  that 
which  is  fresh.  One  of  the  best 
methods  of  using  milk  is  to  heat  it  to 
near  the  boiling  point,  and  to  a  pint  of 
milk  add  a  gill  of  linseed-meal,  and 
then  thicken  sufficiently  with  ground 
oats  to  make  a  stiff  dough,  feeding  it 
warm.  A  mess  of  this  kind  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  hens,  and  is  also  in- 
vigorating. If  the  hens  are  not  laying, 
add  one-half  pound  of  finely  chopped 
liver  or  lean  meat.  At  night  give 
wheat,  corn  or  oats. 

BEEF  AND  MILK  FOODS. 

Beef  and  milk  foods  for  poultry  are 
valued  for  their  protein  (nitrogenous 
elements)  and  as  there  are  many  who 
desire  to  use  milk  in  place  of  beef,  a 
comparison  of  their  value  may  be  or 
service.  There  are  about  twenty  pounds 
of  protein  in  the  neck  meat  of  beef 
(edible  portion),  and  about  three  and 
one-half  pounds  of  protein  in  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  skim  milk.  About  six 
pounds  of  milk  may  be  said,  therefore, 
to  equal  one  pound  of  beef  used  for  the 
protein  contained.  The  beef  is  more 
concentrated,  and  also  more  readily 
consumed,  as  the  fowls  may  not  be 
capable  of  drinking  enough  milk  to 
supply  them.  A  ration  of  both  mlik 
and  beef  should  be  preferred. 


BLOOD  AS  AN  EGG  PRODUCER. 

Blood  from  the  slaughter  houses  is 
one  of  the  best  egg-producing  foods 
that  can  be  used.  Dried  blood  has  been 
given  to  poultry  with  advantage,  but 
the  fresh  blood  is  much  better.  The 
way  to  prepare  it  is  to  mix  one  pound 
of  linseed-meal  with  four  pounds  of 
blood,  and  then  add  enough  corn-meal 
to  thicken  to  a  crumbly  dough.  Cook 
in  a  bag  by  boiling,  and  when  cold  give 
a  pound  of  the  mixture  to  a  dozen  hens 
three  times  a  week.  It  should  not  be 
used  too  freely,  but  rather  as  a  change 
of  food  from  the  ordinary  ration. 
RYE  FOR  POULTRY, 

Among  the  grains,  rye  is  not  regarded 
as  a  very  important  food  for  poultry, 
but  it  may  be  used  as  a  variety,  how- 
ever; a  mixed  grain  diet,  composed  of 
wheat,  oats,  corn,  rye  and  barley,  is 
better  than  the  use  of  any  one  of  the 
grains.  Rye  is  excellent  w^hen  given 
once  or  twice  a  week,  and  will  be 
reiished  by  the  hens  as  a  change.  It 
may  be  stated  that  as  the  warm  days 
are  now  on,  the  feeding  of  any  kind  of 
grain  should  be  done  judiciously,  as 
there  is  greater  liability  of  loss  from 
diseases  due  to  too  much  grain  in  sum- 
mer than  from  any  other  cause. 


THE  SIZE  OF  A  FLOCK. 

Fifty  hens  have  been  profitably  kept 
in  one  flock,  but  it  is  conceded  that  in 
order  to  do  so  each  hen  must  have 
about  five  square  feet  of  space  or  more 
on  the  floor  of  the  house;  hence,  the 
poultry  houses  used  have  been  about 
twelve  by  twenty  feet  for  a  flock  of 
about  that  number.  It  is  possible  that 
forty  hens  will  give  as  good  results  as 
fifty,  as  too  many  hens  together  will 
not  thrive.  They  must  compete  with 
one  another,  and  the  domineering  hens 
will  keep  some  of  the  others  under  sub- 
jection. With  plenty  of  room,  and 
ample  space  for  foraging,  there  is  less 
liability  of  competition,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  flock  will  have  better  op- 
portunities to  assist  themselves. 

An  acre  may  accommodate  not  over 
two  hundred  hens,  but  one  hundred 
would  be  nearer  the  number.  A  flock 
of  a  dozen  hens  should  have  a  house 
about  ten  by  ten  feet.  No  flock  should 
be  larger  than  fifty  hens.  A  house  ten 
by  one  hundred  feet  may  be  divided 
into  four  apartments.  Allow  one  hen 
for  each  foot  on  the  front  of  the  house, 
or  one  hundred  hens  for  one  hundred 
feet  length  of  house.  It  is  better  to 
begin  with  a  few^ — not  over  one  hun- 
dred hens — and  increase  each  year  so 
as  to  gain  experience.  No  inexperienced 
person  should  give  up  a  position  for  the 
poultry  business.  Going  into  the  busi- 
ness for  health  is  where  mistake  Is 
made.  The  raising  of  poultry  in  large 
numbers  is  a  business  requiring  hard 
work  and  capital.  One  not  fitted  for  it 
can  lose  money,  and  health,  too,  but  he 
can  succeed  by  beginning  at  the  bottom 
and  learning  how  to  manage,  as  the 
business  cannot  well  be  understood  ex- 
cept by  practice. 


FOWLS  IN  CONFINEMENT. 

If  poultry  confined  in  yards  could  be 
well  managed,  they  would  pay  better 
than  when  given  a  range;  but  to  give  a 
small  flock  proper  attention  would  cost 
too  much  labor.  When  one  keeps  a 
flock  for  pleasure  the  labor  is  bestowed 
without  regard  to  cost,  but  on  the  farm 
the  case  is  different.  "When  birds  are 
confined  they  learn  vices.  They  begin 
to  eat  their  eggs,  and  pull  feathers 
from  the  breasts  and  bodies  of  one  an- 
other. This  is  due  to  idleness.  If  idle- 
ness can  be  avoided,  the  fowls  will  not 
learn  vices.  Fowls  in  yards  become 
pets,  and  they  are  fed  by  every  member 
of  the  family.  As  the  hens  soon  leara 
to  recognize  their  friends,  they  run  to 
the  attendant  upon  the  first  sound  of 
approaching  footsteps,  and  the  result  is 
that  they  are  supposed  to  be  hungry. 
Their  crops  are  always  full,  they  be- 
come lazy  and  fat,  having  nothing  to 
do;  then,  like  all  other  idle  creatures, 
learn  vices.  There  is  no  point  more  es- 
sential to  learn  in  keeping  fowls  in 
yards  than  that  of  when  not  to  feed. 
All  know  when  to  feed,  but  to  have  the 
courage  to  withhold  food  is  the  most 
important  requisite  in  the  management. 
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TI13  Season  of  Complaints. 


.Poultry  Diseases  in  tiie  Fall— 
Contlitions  Essential  to  Health 

TTith  the  sudden  changes  from  warm 
and  pleasant  weather  to  cold  rains  and 
hig-h  winds,  that  are  sure  to  prevail  in 
fall,  there  come  many  complaints  from 
poultry  raisers.  These  come  mainly 
from  the  farmers,  for  the  reason  that 
the  expert  poultry  raiser's  experience 
has  taug-ht  him  that  he  must  anticipate 
these  changes  and  be  prepared  for 
them.  The  man  who  lets  his  fowls 
roost  in  trees  and  on  the  fences  when 
these  fall  changes  come  is  the  one  who 
complains  of  having  sick  hens.  He 
finds  some  of  them  sniffling  and  sneez- 
ing, some  with  matter  exuding  from 
Their  nostrils;  some  standing  around  in 
places  where  they  can  find  protection 
from  the  winds  and  enjoy  the  warmth 
of  the  sunshine.  They  will  stand  there 
humped  up,  with  pale  combs,  showing 
every  symptom  of  sickness.  There  are 
some  fowls  that  pass  through  such 
ordeals  and  seem  to  be  none  the  worse 
for  them.  This  fact  is  very  misleading, 
for  it  causes  the  owner  to  wonder  why 
all  of  his  flock  are  not  so  hardy,  when 
the  wonder  should  be  that  any  are  un- 
deR  such  conditions.  The  man  who 
imagines  his  fowls  can  "pick  up"  all 
the  food  they  need  during  the  summer 
also  begins  to  be  troubled  with  myster- 
ious diseases  among  his  fowls.  His 
calculations  were  based  on  theory,  not 
act>ual  facts.  He  did  not  stop  to  con- 
sider that  a  moulting  fowl  requires  a 
varied  diet  of  wholesome  food.  The 
flock,  if  it  is  a  large  one,  will  soon  ex- 
haust the  natural  food  supply  other 
than  herbage,  and  fowls  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  thrive  on  green  food  alone. 
The  man  who  has  been  resolving  he 
would  attend  to  the  needed  repairs  of 
the  poultry  house  before  fall  set  in,  but 
never  did  it,  is  now  confronted  with 
roupy  fowls.  The  roosts  near  the 
broken  window  panes,  the  wide  cracks 
between  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
house  and  the  leaky  places  in  the  roof 
have  become  prolific  sources  of  ail- 
ments. Inquiries  are  then  sent  out  to 
get  information  regarding  remedies. 
One  man  declares  his  flock  has  a 
"mysterious  disease;"  another  has  fed 
"all  the  corn  they  would  eat,  but  the 
fowl  will  get  sick;"  another  admits  the 
hens  have  been  compelled  to  find  their 
own  living  the  entire  summer  and  are 
alrriost  naked,  but  cannot  understand 
why  they  should  be  ailing.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  common  sense  should  proclaim 
the  fact  that  lack  of  proper  nourish- 
ment prevents  the  hens  being  dressed 
in  a  new  fall  suit. 

What  aj-e  the  remedies  for  such  ills 
as  these?  Avoiding  the  causes  that  pro- 
duce them.  Neglect  has  simply  borne 
the  usual  fruit.  The  adage  that 
"neglects  are  costly"  never  fails  to 
prove  true  in  poultry  raising.  The  man 
who  is  continually  having  so-called 
poor  luck  in  raising  poultry  is  the  one 
who  is  always  neglecting  to  observe  the 
essentials  that  success  hinges  upon. 
The  good  luck  man  looks  carefully 
after  all  the  little  details,  knowing  full 
well  the  "little  things"  attended  to  in 
season  will  pre.vent  undesirable  results 
later  on. 

Every  farmer  should  possess  a  well- 
paying  flock  of  poultry.  They  should 
be  treated  in  a  strictly  business  way. 
They  should  have  a  snug  house,  which 
should  be  cleaned  out  every  day,  the 
:same  as  the  horse  stable.  Their  food 
should  be  of  the  best  and  greatly 
varied.  Their  house  should  be  free 
•from  dampness,  and  with  windows  that 
will  allow  the  needed  supply  of  fresh 
air  and  sunshine,  which  are  the  true 
disease  dispellers.  The  windows  should 
be  arranged  so  as  to  close  up  tight.  The 
time  for  fresh  air  suppl>  is  in  the  day- 
time, not  the  night.  Pay  -no  attention 
to  the  people  who  tell  you  the  poultry 
house  needs  lots  of  ventilation  in  win- 
ter-time.  If  the  poultry  droppings  are 
allowed  to  accumulate — a  plan  neglect- 
ful persons  follow — the  odors  naturally 
create  the  impression  that  ventilation 
is  necessary.  The  main  thing  to  con- 
sider in  the  poultry  house  in  cold 
^weather  is  how  to  Jtaep  it  warm  enough 


— not  how  to  let  in  additional  cold 
through  unnecessary  ventilators.  A 
clean  house  in  winter  will  not  require 
other  ventilation  than  that  which  it 
will  get  during  the  day,  and  even  then 
there  are  bitter  cold  days  when  the 
windows  should  not  be  raised. 

Wholesome  food,  composed  of  a 
varied  diet,  and  strict  and  thorough 
cleanliness  are  requisites  that  no  poul- 
try raiser  can  ignore  at  any  season 
without  increasing  cost  and  inviting 
various  ailments.  They  are  health  pro- 
moters, and  the  healthy  fowls  are  the 
only  ones  that  result  in  profit.  The 
winter  returns  from  a  well-kept  flock 
of  heatlhy  hens,  when  all  the  proper 
conditions  are  intelligently  observed, 
will  be  very  encouraging  and  will  prove 
there  is  considerable  profit  in  poultry 
keeping. — Baltimore  Sun. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  ROUP. 

If  one  takes  ordinary  precautions, 
sickness  among  fowls  need  never  be 
known,  or,  at  the  worst,  be  but  slight. 
Common  sense  is  a  better  teacher  than 
bocks. 

The  most  common  and  prevailing  dis- 
ease is  roup.  Roup  is  troublesome,  an- 
noying and  dangerous,  but  one  need  not 
have  roup  in  a  flock,  if  due  precautions 
are  observed,  says  the  Country  Gentle- 
man. Roup  comes  from  a  cold,  but 
fowls  should  not  be  allowed  to  catch 
cold.  When  they  were  allowed  to  roost 
out  of  doors  in  trees  or  wherever  a 
natural  shelter  could  be  found,  there 
were  but  few  cases  of  roup.  Fowls  do 
not  catch  cold  by  roosting  outdoors  in 
either  dry  or  damp  air.  This  is  easily 
understood.  They  roost  as  high  as  they 
can  go,  which  means  they  get  as  far 
away  from  the  damp  ground  as  pos- 
sible; hence  their  roosting  place  is  com- 
paratively dry,  and  they  are  sur- 
rounded simply  by  either  dry  or  damp 
air,  the  latter,  of  course.  If  it  rains,  and 
neither  ever  killed  a  fowl.  They  are 
not  roosting  and  sleeping  in  any  draft, 
and  here  lies  the  secret  of  the  whole 
cause  of  fowls  catching  cold,  and  that 
is  by  sleeping  in  drafty  sheds  or 
houses. 

A  human  being  cannot  sleep  in  a 
draft  without  catching  cold;  whj' 
should  we  expect  a  fowl  to  do  it?  If 
the  roosting  shed  or  house  is  open  back 
and  front  or  on  both  sides  with  the 
fowls  in  the  middle,  they  are  in  a 
direct  draft.  If  a  little  pinhole  is  near 
their  head  and  the  cold  air  blows  on 
them  all  night,  they  will  have  a  cold  in 
the  morning.  Better  have  the  whole 
front  of  the  shed  wide  open  than  a  little 
drafty  pinhole. 

Among  the  first  s>-mptoms  of  roup  is 
a  watery  discharge  from  the  eyes  and 
nostrils  and  a  slight  redness  around  the 
eyes,  with  a  swollen  appearance.  If  this 
symptom  is  taken  care  of  at  once,  a 
case  of  roup  will  generally  be  checked. 
If  let  run,  the  eyes  will  begin  to  swell 
and  the  bird  begins  to  droop  and  refuse 
food.  Frequently  the  bird  opens  its 
beak  to  breathe,  which  denotes  a  throat 
affection.  A  wheezing  sound  is  emitted, 
and  then  one  may  know  that  roup  is 
well  developed. 

The  sick  fowl  should  immediately  be 
separated  from  the  flock  and  treated.  A 
five-cent  oil  can,  filled  with  camphor- 
ated oil,  can  be  used  to  clean  out  the 
nostrils  and  to  anoint  the  swollen  eyes. 
The  nostrils  should  be  kept  free  from 
the  discharge.  The  throat  should  be 
sprayed  with  burnt  alum,  powdered, 
dissolved  in  water.  A  five-cent  oil  can 
will  be  found  conv»nient  for  this  also. 
The  bird's  system  will  need  toning  up, 
and  a  one-grain  quinine  pill  given  three 
times  a  day  (in  bad  cases  double  the 
dose)  will  help  to  act  as  a  stimulant. 
This  is  a  simple  and  in  many  cases  an 
effective  cure  for  roup.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  disease  has  progressed  too 
far,  it  is  very  difficult  to  cure  it,  unless 
very  strong  medicines  are  used,  and 
then  the  fo'wl  seldom  regains  its  former 
robust  health. 

It  is  much  better  to  prevent  roup  or 
any  other  disease,  by  taking  early  pre- 
cautions, than  it  is  to  trust  to  luck  to 
cure  a  bird  or  a  flock.  Roupy  birds, 
even  if  cured,  are  dangerous  to  breed 
from;  hence  all  the  more  reason  for  try- 
ing to  keep  the  flock  healthy.  The  in- 
experienced frequently  invite  roup  by 


doing  stupid  things — for  example,  by 
closing  a  house  up  tight  at  night  in 
winter  when  the  weather  is  very  cold 
and  letting  it  remain  closed  all  the  next 
day.  This  creates  a  moisture  which 
generates  a  dampness,  and  the  whole 
house  will  feel  like  a  vault.  The  damp- 
ness which  fills  the  house  at  night,  and 
which  usually  comes  from  the  fowls' 
breath,  can  easily  be  dispelled  in  the 
daytime  by  opening  all  the  windows 
wide.  Nothing  will  dispel  dampness  so 
quickly  as  fresh  air,  especially  if  it  be 
dry.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that 
fresh  air  never  made  a  fowl  sick  yet, 
and  it  matters  not  how  cold  the  outside 
temperature  may  be,  it  will  benefit  your 
fowls. 

Again,  fowls  cut  of  condition,  overfed, 
or  overfat  naturally,  contract  disease 
much  more  readily  than  those  in  per- 
fect health.  Many  times  a  roupy  fowl 
is  found  to  be  a  fat  one.  If  fowls  are 
let  run  free,  they  can  be  given  a  liberal 
amount  of  food;  the  exercise  will  work 
it  off  and  prevent  fattening. 

If  your  houses  are  kept  clean  and 
free  from  lice  and  your  fowls  are  given 
plenty  of  fresh  air  without  drafts,  there 
will  be  but  little  sickness  and  the 
dreaded  roup  will  be  unknown. 


NEW  BREEDS. 

It  is  a  temptation,  when  a  new  breed 
is  offered,  to  accept  it  because  of  the 
many  claims  that  may  be  advanced  in 
its  favor,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  use  any 
of  the  newest  breeds  except  in  a  limited 
manner;  not  all  new  breeds,  however, 
for  it  is  possible  that  a  new  breed  may 
be  superior  to  any  of  the  recognized 
varieties,  but  it  w^ill  pay  to  always  ex- 
periment before  investing  too  largely 
with  something  that  is  not  well  known. 
All  new  breeds  are  heralded  with 
claims  in  their  favor,  which  leads  the 
novice  to  suppose  that  they  will  be 
revolutionized;  but  the  breeds  may  be 
a  success  in  one  climate  and  a  failure 
in  another,  and  even  two  or  three 
seasons'  trial  is  not  always  convincing. 
There  are  now  over  eighty  breeds  of 
chickens,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys, 
which  are  sufficient  to  make  a  selection 
from,  all  having  been  tested,  some  for 
half  a  centuiT,  and  it  is  therefore  bet- 
ter to  use  the  old  and  standard  breeds 
than  to  fly  to  newer  kinds,  unless  there 
is  an  assurance  that  the  new  breeds  are 
far  superior  to  the  older  varieties. 


LADIES  AND  POULTRY. 

While  it  may  possibly  be  a  task  for  a 
lady  to  care  for  several  hundred  fowls, 
yet  there  is  a  pleasure  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  family  flock.  Sufficient  in- 
terest should  be  taken  to  keep  a  pure 
breed.  If  the  work  is  to  be  done  at  all 
it  should  be  done  properly.  A  flock  of 
beautiful,  uniform  hens  will  lay  just  as 
many  eggs  as  scrubs,  and  perhaps 
more,  while  the  endeavor  to  excel  with 
the  breed  will  promote  a  pleasant  com- 
petition with  some  neighbor  that  canEot 
fail  to  lead  to  greater  interest.  The 
table  scraps  and  refuse  from  the  house 
afford  valuable  assistance  in  the  keep- 
ing of  a  small  flock,  but  amount  to  but 
little  for  large-  numbers.  Ladies  know 
how  to  utilize  waste  better  than  men, 
and  can  put  eggs  on  the  table  at  a 
small  cost.  One  advantage  in  having  a 
flock  is  the  certainty  of  knowing  that 
the  eggs  are  fresh.  The  ladies  can  find 
quite  an  agreeable  change  from  the 
usual  routine  of  family  affairs  with  a 
flock,  and  will  be  induced  to  take  more 
out-door  exercise  in  attending  to  the 
hens  that  they  would  otherwise. 


PREVENTING  EGG=EATING. 

If  an  egg  is  broken  the  hens  will  eat 
it.  and  it  is  by  eggs  being  broken  that 
the  hens  learn  the  vice,  as  they  never 
eat  eggs  unless  they  first  find  one 
broken.  The  only  way  to  prevent  the 
hens  from  eating  eggs  after  they  once 
begin  is  to  make  a  nest  with  a  top. 
compelling  the  hen  to  walk  in  to  reach 
the  nest,  and  have  the  box  raised  ten 
inches  fromi  the  floor,  so  that  the  hen 
cannot  stand  near  the  box  to  eat  the 
eggs.  When  she  goes  on  the  nest  she 
cannot  do  any  harm,  as  she  must  come 
off  and  stand  up  to  eat  the  eggs. 
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This  paper  is  only  25  cents  for  three 
months  on  trial. 


Don't  kill  your  birds  with  "fresh" 
air — usually  termed  ventilation.  Keep 
them  warm. 


Some  of  the  special  articles  in  this 
issue  are  alone  worth  a  year's  sub- 
scription. 


This  is  a  practical  poultry  paper.  We 
try  to  teach  the  poultry  business  and 
not  pet  stock  management  for  babies. 


The  National  Exhibition  Game  and 
Gai-ne  Bantam  Club  will  meet  with  the 
Chicago  Association  in  January.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Pratt,  170  Adams.  St.,  Chicago,  is 
secretary. 


The  Columbia  Incubator  Co.,  Dela- 
ware City.,  Del.,  succeeds  the  Von 
Culen  Incubator  Co.,  and  sends  their  in- 
cubator on  trial.  They  desire  readei's 
to  send  for  their  circular,  and  state  that 
they  offer  advantages  which  cannot  be 
surpassed. 


"The  Rural  World,"  110  and  111 
Strand,  W.  C,  England,  is  a  regular 
visitor  to  our  office  and  is  the  best 
farm,  dairy,  poultry,  and  stock  journal 
in  the  old  country,  and  any  of  our 
friends  who  desire  the  best  paper  of  its 
kind  in  England  can  get  a  copy  for  one 
shilling. 


We  will  send  any  reader,  free  of 
charge,  plans  of  hot-water  incubator, 
illustrated  in  parts,  with  all  directions 
for  operating.  Hundreds  are  in  use. 
We  do  it  to  educate  the  readers  in 
incubation.  It  is  not  new,  as  the  in- 
cubator has  been  made  and  used  since 
1884.  Enclose  two  stamps  for  postage 
and  stationery,  and  address  our  editor. 


The  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co., 
Homer  City,  Pa,  has  out  and  ready  for 
distribution  the  finest  catalogue  they 
have  ever  issued.  It  contains  illustra- 
tion.^  of  a  large  number  of  the  mam- 
moth incubating  plants  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  worth  a  dollar  but  is  sent 
free  upon  application  to  the  company. 


The  desire  to  keep  a  large  flock  of 
hens  for  winter  leads  to  buying  from 
neighbors.  When  so  doing  keep  in  view 
the  fact  that  the  best  way  to  avoid 
di.sease  in  your  flock  is  not  to  bring  it 
in.  Buy  only  hardy  and  vigorous  hens 
free  fr(jm  lice,  with  scarlet  combs, 
bright  eyes,  and  which  are  active  and 
willing  to  forage  and  scratch  for  food 
at  all  times. 


A  frozen  comb  on  a  ffiwl  is  a  serious 
injui-y,  being  the  same  as  a  frozen  limb 
(in  a  human.  f)f  course,  fowls  suffer- 
ing from  such  torture  will  not  lay,  and 


should  be  well  protected,  as  frozen 
comb  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  a  cold 
climate,  the  feet  and  wattles  also  being 
attacked.  Apply  cold  water,  using  a 
soft  sponge,  until  the  temperature  of 
the  parts  is  raised,  wipe  dry  and  apply 
ichthyol  once  a  day. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  give  warm  food 
during  the  day,  though  early  in  the 
morning,  when  the  hens  come  off  the 
roost,  on  cold  days  a  warm  mess  and 
warm  water  will  invigorate  them;  but 
during  the  day  the  best  way  to  keep 
them  warm  is  to  make  them  scratch 
and  circulate  their  blood.  It  will  be 
found  best  not  to  give  a  noon  meal 
other  than  a  tablespoonful  of  feed  or 
wheat  for  a  whole  flock,  so  as  to  keep 
them  at  work. 


There  are  seldom  drafts  of  air  under 
open  sheds,  and  they  afford  the  very 
best  conditions  in  all  seasons,  being 
moreeasily cleaned  than  are  closed  poul- 
try houses,  and  afford  more  comfort  to 
the  hens.  A  shed  with  the  front  pro- 
tected by  wire  gives  all  the  advantages 
of  outdoor  roosting,  and  at  the  same 
time  shelters  the  fowls  from  storms,  no 
ventilating  devices  being  required,  as  in 
closed  houses. 


The  common  complaint  against  tur- 
keys this  season  has  been  that  they 
have  been  affected  with  swelled  heads 
and  eyes.  This  is  due  to  the  damp 
season  and  cold  winds  at  night,  and  as 
turkeys  seek  the  tree-limbs  they  are 
exposed.  If  the  trees  are  protected  by 
a  barn,  house  or  wind-break  of  some 
kind  turkeys  will  usually  suffer  but 
little;  but  where  not  thus  protected  the 
roup  will  surely  make  its  appearance 
at  some  time  during  the  winter. 


If  one  has  a  number  of  regular 
customers  aim  to  learn  what  each  cus- 
tomer prefers,  and  never  deliver  to  a 
patron  anything  that  might  be  inferior 
in  the  eyes  of  the  customer  to  that  de- 
sired. Some  customers  will  ignorantly 
select  eggs  or  poultry  as  possessing  cer- 
tain qaulities,  and  will  not  be  convinced 
otherwise.  The  customer,  however,  is 
the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final.  The 
object  of  the  farmer  should  be  to  please 
the  customer  in  all  cases. 


It  is  not  agreeable  to  fill  a  trough 
with  water  and  have  it  freze  in  fifteen 
minutes  after  so  doing,  and  it  entails 
labor  in  breaking  the  ice  from  the 
troughs.  Fowls  can  be  given  water 
three  times  a  day.  Give  warm  water 
as  an  invigorator  on  cold  days,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  in  the  troughs  until 
it  is  liable  to  freeze,  throw  out  that  not 
used,  and  give  warm  water  again  dur- 
ing the  day.  Morning,  noon  and  night 
waterings  will  answer,  and  there  will 
also  be  more  freedom  from  damp  floors. 


Where  roup  has  occurred,  and  breaks 
out  every  year,  the  remedy  is  to  disin- 
fect the  ground  occupied  by  the  fowls. 
To  do  this,  remove  the  birds  to  a  new 
location,  and  keep  them  there  until 
next  year,  as  it  requires  time  to  get  rid 
of  the  disease.  Dissolve  one  pound  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  one  of  copperas 
in  twenty  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and 
add  a  pint  of  sulphuric  acid.  Sprinkle 
every  portion  of  the  ground  with  this 
once  a  week  for  three  months,  fre- 
quently spading  the  top  soil,  and  also 
treat  the  building  in  the  same  manner. 


Some  farmers  who  do  not  have  hens 
sit  early  enough  to  hatch  pullets  as  soon 
as  desired  endeavor  to  gain  maturity 
by  using  quick-growMng  breeds,  espe- 
cially of  males.  While  it  is  better  not 
to  cross,  yet  the  common  flock  can  be 
improved  by  using  pure-bred  males.  If 
the  hens  are  large  it  will  be  a  good  plau 
to  procure  Brown  Leghorn  males  to 
mate  with  them,  as  the  half-lored  Leg- 
horn pullets  resulting  will  mature  early 
and  begin  laying  nearly  as  soon  as  the 
pullets  of  the  large  breeds  that  were 
hatched  a  month  earlier. 


"Die  Kuenptliche  Ausbructung  and 
Aufzucht  von  Kuerken"  is  the  title  of 
a  book  printed  in  the  German  language 


by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Voight,  editor  of  "Der 
Gefluegel-Zuechter,"  Hamburg,  Wis., 
price  25  cents.  The  book  is  devoted  to 
incubation  and  brooding,  the  correct 
English  name  of  the  book  being  "The 
Art  of  Artificial  Hatching  and  Raising 
of  Chicks."  It  is  well  illustrated.  Mr. 
Voight  publishes  the  only  German 
poultry  paper  in  this  country  and  his 
book  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  also. 
Let  your  German  friends  know  of  this. 
We  club  with  the  German  paper.  Write 
Mr.  Voight  for  sample  copy. 


Corn,  which  has  been  the  staple  food 
for  winter,  has  found  a  rival  in  wheat; 
but  while  wheat  is  quoted  at  a  very- 
low  price,  those  who  buy  in  very  small 
ciuantities  will  find  it  still  nearly  up  to 
old  prices.  The  wheat  sold  for  uses  of 
poultry  is  usually  of  the  lowest  grade,, 
but  the  retailers  seem  to  make  no  dif- 
ference on  that  account.  While  wheat 
is  an  excellent  food  when  fed  in  connec- 
tion with  oats  for  spring,  summer  and 
fall  use,  yet  we  believe  corn  the  best 
and  cheapest  during  the  very  cold 
weather,  as  it  is  nearly  always  of  better 
quality  than  the  wheat  sold  to  poulti^- 
men. 


Get  ready  for  Thanksgiving,  as  it  is 
not  far  off.  by  having  large  and  fat  tur- 
keys to  sell.  Make  them  grow  by  al- 
lowing them  meat  and  cut  bone  once  a 
day,  with  a  good  feed  of  grain  at  night. 
About  two  weeks  before  selling  them 
put  them  in  a  large  yard  and  feed  bread 
made  of  two  parts  bran  and  two  parts 
corn-meal,  two  parts  ground  oats  and 
one  part  linseed-meal.  Give  this  as  a 
morning  meal.  At  noon  give  chopped 
clover  sprinkled  with  corn-meal.  At 
night  give  corn  and  wheat.  A  pound  of 
crude  tallow  to  four  pounds  of  the 
bread  will  be  an  advantage.  Fed  in  this 
manner  the  turkeys  should  be  very  fat 
in  two  weeks. 


NEW  BEDFORD. 

New  Bedford  will  bold  its  show  December 
.)th  to  9th.  Preniinuis  are  liberal.  Popular 
judges  have  been  selected.  The  caaes  will  be 
supplied  by  Spratt's  Patent  and  the  feeding 
will  be  umiertlie  eagle  eye  of  .Mr.  T.  Farrer 
Kackham. 


CHANGE  IN  THE  POULTRY  MONTHLY. 

On  October  1st  Mr.  F.  H.  Valentine 
for  ten  years  past  associate  editor  of 
the  "Rural  New  Yorker"  assumed 
control  of  the  "Poultry  Monthly."  pub- 
lished by  the  Ferris  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Albany,  N.  Y.  Besides  being  an 
experienced  editor  and  a  successful 
writer  Mr.  Valentine  is  a  practical 
poultryman  of  many  years  experience, 
and  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
subject  of  marketing  poultry  products. 
While  the  high  standing  of  the  poultry 
will  be  fully  maintained  many  new- 
features  will  be  added,  and  the  paper 
will  be  made  increasingly  helpful  to 
the  breeders  of  market  poultry.  The 
editorial  ofiice  will  be  at  108  Fulton  St., 
room  1004,  New  York  city,  N.  Y. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  SHOW. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Keystone  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet 
Stock  Association  of  Philadelphia  will 
be  held  at  the  armory  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment, N.  G.  P.,  (Broad  and  Callowhill 
streets),  Philadelphia,  on  Nov.  28th  to 
Dec.  2d.  inclusive.  Entries  close  Nov. 
11th.  Mr.  J.  Emlen  Smith,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Philadelphia,  is  secretary.  A 
special  meeting  of  the  State  Poultry 
Association  wiil  bo  held  Nov.  29th,  at 
1.30  p.  m.  Entry  fee  for  poultr>-  in  the 
open  classes  is  S2  per  bird,  which  in- 
cludes care,  feed  and  coop  fee.  Prizes 
for  poultry  in  all  the  open  classes  will 
be,  first  prize,  .SS;  second  prize,  .$2, 
"Very  Highly  Commended  Reserve," 
and  the  judge  will  be  instructed  to 
award  as  many  "Very  Highly  Com- 
mended," "Highly  Commended"  and 
"Commended"  ribbons  as  in  his  judg- 
ment there  are  birds  worthy  of  the 
honor.  Birds  entered  in  the  open 
classes  cannot  compete  in  the  exhibi- 
tion yards.  Entry  fee  for  exhibition 
yards  of  five  birds,  one  male  and  four 
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females,  is  $5.  This  includes  care,  feed 
and  coop.  Prizes  for  exhibition  yards 
-will  be  awarded  on  all  varieties  of  poul- 
try and  ducks.  First  prize,  second 
prize,  - V.  H.  C,  H.  C.  and  C.  ribbons. 
Birds  entered  in  exhibition  yards  can- 
not compete  in  the  open  classes. 

FEEDING  INCUBATOR  CHICKS. 

A  reader  at  Gainesville,  Ga.,  has  been 
losing  his  incubator  chicks,  and  de- 
sires to  know  the  cause.  Here  is  his 
letter  and  the  manner  In  which  he  fed 
them: 

"Some  of  my  chicks,  a  few  weeks  old, 
are  btrnged  up  behind  and  some  hav? 
died  from  this  cause.  I  feed  them  on 
bread  made  of  cornmeal,  of  bran,  and 
also  of  bran  and  meal  mixed;  sometimes 
an  egg;  corn  bread  is  g^iven  them,  also 
sweet  milk,  and  I  feed  them  at  six, 
nine,  twelve,  three  and  six  o'clock.  Thev 
are  incubator  chickens,  and  they  have 
growTi  and  done  well  in  every  respect 
save  this.    What  can  I  do  for  them?" 

We  regret  that  you  did  not  have  our 
book,  "Illustrator  No.  2,"  which  costs 
but  a  trifle  and  would  have  saved  the 
chicks  and  paid  for  a  dozen  books,  as  it 
contains  evei-ythlng  we  know  about 
feeding  and  managing  chicks.  It  would 
have  told  you  not  to  feed  so  often. 

You  did  not  state  age  of  chicks,  nor 
kind  of  brooder  used.  In  the  first  place 
a  chick  must  rever  become  chilled.  The 
feeding  is  not  wrong,  but  feed  three 
times  a  day  only,  and  never  leave  any 
feed  over.  Between  meals  give  just 
enough  millet  seed  to  keep  them  busy 
scratching.  As  a  remedy  for  the  bowel 
trouble  leave  off  the  bran,  feed  the  egg 
ra.w  (mixed  with  corn  meal),  and  mix  a 
tablespoonful  of  linseed  meal  with  every 
pint  of  the  ground  food. 

THAT  IS  ALL. 

So  says  Mr.  J.  H.  Davis,  in  the  "Prac- 
tical Poultryman."  in  an  excellent  let- 
ter to  that  journal,  from  which  we  ex- 
tract the  following: 

"The  score  card  is  simply  a  receipt 
given  by  the  secretary  of  a  show  that 
you  exhibited  birds  at  a  certain  date, 
and  that  certain  scores  were  made  by  a 
certain  judge  at  that  time  and  marked 
on  the  cards.  With  comparison  judging 
you  get  a  ribbon,  that  is  all.  You  don't 
know  whether  your  bird  is  an  85  or  a 
9  point  specimen.  You  know  it  is  first, 
second  or  third,  but  don't  know  why  it 
is  so." 

If  there  is  any  poor  fellow  calling 
himself  a  "breeder"  who  does  not  know 
a  bird  scoring  85  from  one  scoring  95 
he  had  better  go  into  the  old  rag  busi- 
ness. 

If  there  is  any  intelligent  man  who 
has  seen  his  bird  grow  up  from  the  egg 
and  who  don't  know  the  defects  as  well 
as  a  so-called  judge  who  fumbles  birds 
at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute  he  ought  to 
give  way  to  some  one  who  can  dis- 
tinguish a  jack  straw  from  an  auto- 
mobile. 

That  is  all,  is  it?  Well,  we  guess  not, 
for  the  same  bird  may  score  85  to-day 
and  99  to-morrow,  and  he  may  be  sold 
on  the  99  score  and  be  really  less  than 
80.  It  is  not  scoring  that  we  condemn 
but  the  falsifying  score-card,  which, 
like  India  rubber,  may  be  condensed  or 
elongated  according  to  who  judges  and 
who  has  the  "pull." 

With  comparison  the  public  can  com- 
pare. There  is  no  tag  to  sell  instead  of 
the  bird.  The  score-card  is  the  thing 
sold  under  the  scoring  system,  and  it 
has  done  its  work  of  robbery  and  con- 
tention long  enough. 


Comparison  is  at  least  the  modest 
form,  for  it  does  not  "score  the  earth," 
but  simply  credits  the  bird  with  win- 
ning at  a  particular  show.  It  takes  the 
work  from  "professional"  so-called 
"judges"  and  places  it  in  the  hands  of 
breeders  and  committees,  men  who  own 
birds,  and  not  those  who  have  a  bed  of 
pansies  on  one  side  of  a  fence  and  a 
cock  and  hen  on  the  other,  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  city. 


HENS  OR  PULLETS. 

Which  are  the  more  suitable  for  pro- 
ducing eggs  for  incubators — hens  or 
pullets.  Such  is  an  inquiry  from  Clin- 
ton, Conn.,  and  which  will  interest 
many,  the  writer  asking  as  follows: — 

"I  desire  to  raise  early  broilers  and 
will  start  my  incubator  in  January. 
How  will  eggs  from  pullets  nine 
months  old  be  better  than  eggs  from 
hens  almost  two  years  old,  or  are  the 
hens  eggs  better  for  my  purpose.  I  am 
going  to  buy  some  birds  and  will  order 
pullets  or  hens  just  as  you  say." 

Hens  are  better  than  pullets,  provided 
they  are  not  made  too  fat,  and  for  the 
following  reasons:  First,  a  hen  is  fully 
matured  and  has  completed  her  growth, 
while  the  pullet  is  itself  an  immature 
bird — a  large  chick — and  is  not  capable 
of  imparting  the  hardiness,  vigor,  and 
stamina  that  comes  from  the  parent 
that  is  fully  and  completely  matured  in 
every  respect.  In  experiments  made 
with  hens  and  pullets  it  was  found  that 
while  the  eggs  of  pullets  hatched  fully 
as  well  as  those  from  hens  yet  a  large 
proportion  of  the  chicks  from  pullets' 
eggs  died. 

Another  point  is — be  careful  of  buy- 
ing. When  one  buys  his  hens  or  pullets 
he  may  have  to  procure  them  from 
various  sources,  and  in  so  doing  he  also 
buys  disease  and  lice.  Raise  your  pul- 
lets if  possible,  and  then  you  will  have 
them  of  some  kind  of  breeding.  Never 
bring  a  strange  fowl  on  the  place  and 
you  will  be  safer  from  disease,  lice,  and 
other  difliculties. 

UNCLE  MIKE'S  NEST  BOX. 

"Say,  Jacobs;  it's  the  best  thing  out," 
said  Uncle  Mike  Boyer,  as  Ave  paid  him 
a  visit  to  listen  to  his  graphophone. 

Uncle  Mike  has  several  "varieties"  of 
nets  boxes  which  register  the  eggs  laid 
by  his  hens,  some  being  "just  the 
thing."  T\Tien  asked  how  it  worked  he 
put  a  fresh  load  of  tobacco  in  his  pipe 
and  proceeded  to  sit  on  one  of  the  nest 
boxes  while  he  recited  its  advantages. 
We  will  remark  that  Uncle  Mike  will 
not  have  anything  on  his  place  but  the 
best;  his  flocks  are  good  and  his  place 
is  as  nice  as  one  could  wish.  Getting 
ready  he  proceeded  as  follows: 

"You  see  this  box,  Jacobs;  well  it  is 
a  double-rectangular,  self-sealing,  re- 
volving back-action,  bevel-geared  con- 
trivance. When  a  hen  desires  to  lay 
she  enters  this  door,  and  as  she  goes  in 
a  secret  spring  confines  her,  marks  her 
name  on  a  slip,  records  the  number  of 
the  egg,  and  jots  down  her  weight." 

"Now,  hold  on.  Uncle  Mike,"  said  we, 
"that  is  claiming  too  much;  show  us 
how  it  works." 

"Oh,  don't  be  so  doubtful,"  said  Uncle 
Mike.  "Here  comes  Lady  Walsinford 
of  Northumberland,  my  best  Brahma 
hen,  escorted  by  'Baron  Ronald  of  Kil- 
dare,'  my  crack  Brahma  male.  See,  she 
goes  in,  he  bobs  his  head  (equivalent  to 
lifting  his  hat)  and  walks  away.  He 
will  next  bring  Queen  Bathsheba  of 
Abyssinia,  and  so  on.  Lady  Walsing- 
ford  of  Northumberland  has  laid  17S 


eggs  this  year,  and  the  nest  box  should 
mark  down  177,  which  is  just  what  will 
happen.  I  am  not  the  inventor.  It  is 
the  production  of  a  Hammonton  gen- 
tleman, who  discovered  the  principle 
while  engaged  in  inventing  a  step  lad- 
der that  will  step.  He  missed  the  lad- 
der but  got  this  valuable  accessorj-  to- 
the  poultry  industry.  Now,  here  comes 
Glen  Ellen  of  Cragmanor,  and  she  is  a 
beauty.  That  young  cockerel  over 
there.  Count  Slgismund  of  Cracow,  is 
her  son.  She  will  go  into  the  next  box. 
Every  hen  knows  her  box,  you  see,  for 
each  box  has  a  sign  over  the  door.  This 
one,  as  you  will  notice,  is  the  'Brahma's 
Retreat.'  that  one  "Saint's  Rest,'  and 
the  next  'Love's  Dream,'  and  so  on." 

Noticing  that  the  hens  laid  but  did 
not  come  out,  we  asked  him  how  they 
escaped  imprisonment. 

"Why — see  here.  When  a  hen  lays  I 
open  the  door  and  let  her  out." 

"Then,"  said  we,  "you  stay  here  and 
watch  every  hen?" 

"Why,  certainly.  I  sit  right  here  and 
stay  by  them.  This  box  and  this  pipe 
are  twins,  and  I  never  separate  them.  I 
am  getting  on  to  an  invention,  how- 
ever, that  will  let  the  hens  out  and 
"shoo"  them  away.  I  now  make  the 
hens  come  up  by  graphophone.  The 
other  day  I  put  it  out  to  cackle  and  the 
hens  thought  they  had  to  lay,  and  for  a 
time  the  nest-boxes  were  crowded." 

We  gave  it  up  after  that  and  asked 
Uncle  Mike  to  show  us  some  of  his  fine 
stock.  He  says  that  he  can  beat  the 
world  on  Brahmas,  White  Wyandottes,_ 
and  White  Leghorns,  and  we  must  ad- 
mit that  if  Uncle  Mike  would  only  take 
his  birds  to  the  shows  he  would  cause 
trouble  to  the  "big  guns,"  but  he  is  not 
addicted  to  leaving  home  if  he  can 
avoid  it. 

So  he  showed  us  "Beautiful  Nell  of 
Belletown."  "King  Ludington  of  Bal- 
samia,"  "Lord  Randolph  of  the  Peak." 
"Princess  Mellia  of  Dalrymple,"  "Earl 
BIythe  of  Thaliria,"  "Fifth  Duchess  of 
Rockingham,"  etc.  He  stated  that  all 
circulars  now  described  birds  a^  kings^ 
dukes,  earls,  etc.,  and  that  plain 
"Dewey"  and  "Schley"  were  too  com- 
mon. 

We  bade  Uncle  Mike  good  bye  and 
started  home.  Mrs.  Boyer  escorted  us- 
to  the  gate  and  remarked:  "Please  vote 
against  Mike  next  spring.  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Ever  since  he  became  a  town  council- 
man he  has  been  after  new  ideas,  and 
when  I  question  him  about  such  mat- 
ters he  always  remarks  something 
about  having  the  weight  of  the  town 
upon  his  shoulders,  while  at  night,  in 
his  sleep,  he  gets  chickens  and  toAsn 
water  works  fearfully^  mixed."' 

We  told  her  that  we  would  consider 
her  advice,  but  feared  that  Uncle  ilike 
was  too  popular  and  invincible  to  be 
left,  either  at  the  polls-  or  anywhere 
else. 


REARING  GUINEA  FOWLS. 

Writing  on  this  breed  in  "Poultry," 
Eng.,  Mr.  E.  Molyneux  says:  "Guinea 
fowls,  even  when  first  hatched,  are  very- 
shy  and  retiring.  With  care  in  giving: 
them  proper  food  and  preventing  them 
being  continually  wet  for  the  first  few 
days,  they  are  not  difficult  to  rear.  For 
the  first  three  days,  no- matter  what  the 
weather  may  be,  I  place  the  coop  on 
boards  covered  with  a  dry  sack.  After 
that  period,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  I 
dispense  with  it,  but  if  the  ground  be 
damp  I  retain  this  protection  every 
night  for  a  week.  For  the  first  three 
days  I  use  an  ordinarjr  wire  run  in 
front  of  the  coop,  to  prevent  the  chicks 
straying  too  far,  as  sometimes,  owing 
to  their  rambling  nature,  they  are  apt 
to  get  lost.  After  the  fourth  day  they 
are  allowed  their  freedom.  The  food 
consists  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  stale 
bread  crumbs  for  the  first  few  days, 
adding  then  finely  sifted  barley  meal,. 
Spratts  meal,  choipped  onion  and  let- 
tuce, gradually  dispensing  with  the  egg. 
*  *  *  Barley  meal,  ground  oats  and 
Spratts  food,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
green  food,  will  suffice  until  the  birds 
are  large  enough  to  eat  the  ordinary 
food,  such  as  wheat,  dari  and  buck- 
wheat, which  they  quickly  do  after- 
wards taking  their  share  of  maize  an-S 
oats  for  the  afternoon  feed." 
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BLOOD  WILL  TELL, 

The  Pure  Hreeili  anil  the  Scrub— Cros-ii iiij 
for  Kesultc-Tlip  "  Ftmcier  "  and  tlie 
"  IJreclor." 

Farmers  generally  are  partial  to 
crossing  breeds  of  poultry.  This  comes 
from  the  supposition  that  cross-bred 
fowls  possess  greater  hardiness  and 
merit  than  pure  breeds,  and  that  by 
crossing  two  breeds  the  good  qualities 
of  both  can  be  combined  in  one.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  any  one  has  ever 
succeeded  in  greatly  improving  his 
flocks  by  crossing.  True,  the  common 
flocks  may  be  improved,  as  an  infusion 
of  new  blood,  of  any  kind,  will  prove 
beneficial  to  a  certain  extent,  but  when 
the  flocks  are  composed  of  pure  breeds, 
and  crossing  is  resorted  to,  a  gain  may- 
be made  in  one  season,  to  be  lost  the 
next.  When  a  farmer  destroys  the 
purity  of  his  flocks  by  crossing,  he 
starts  on  a  down  grade,  and  does  not 
stop  until  he  gets  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill.  The  flock  is  soon  left  to  itself,  and 
the  result  is  inbreeding,  degeneracy, 
"^•ith  loss  of  size  and  prolificacy. 

WORSE  THAN  MONGRELS. 

Crossing  is  not  objectionable  when  a 
careful  selection  of  the  male  and 
females  is  made,  and  there  is  an  object 
in  view.  To  simply  cross  two  breeds 
without  knowing  what  the  probable  re- 
sult will  be  in  advance  is  to  incur  a 
risk  of  failure.  Some  breeds  will  cross 
well  with  others,  and  for  one  season 
there  will  be  a  seeming  advantage;  but 
when  breeds  not  suited  to  each  other 
are  crossed  the  progeny  will  be  worse 
th»n  mongrels.  To  explain  this  it  may 
be  stated  that  when  a  Brown  Leghorn 
is  mated  with  a  Partridge  Cochin 
female  the  progeny  will  be  hardy  birds, 
and  the  pullets  single  combs,  black 
breasts  and  pl.umage  similar  in  many 
respects,  though  they  differ  greatly  in 
shape. 

A  WASTE  OP  GOOD  MATERIAL. 

Should  such  a  cross  as  mating  a 
Black  Spanish  male  or  Polish  male 
with  Cochin  or  Brahma  female  be 
made,  failure  will  result,  as  such  a 
cross  is  too  violent.  The  progeny  will 
not  possess  the  hardihood  of  the 
Brahma  nor  the  prolificacy  of  the 
breeds  from  which  the  males  were 
taken.  Yet  just  such  haphazard  cross- 
ing is  made  by  farmers  every  year, 
destroying  the  good  qualities  of  the 
flock  and  exterminating  the  pure 
breeds.  It  is  better  every  way  to  keep 
breeds  in  their  purity  than  to  cross 
them  where  the  breeds  are  entirely  dis- 
similar. 

CARELESS  CROSSING. 

That  the  characteristics  of  breeds  are 
thus  destroyed  may  be  easily  shown  by 
an  experiment.  Select  a  number  of 
hens,  of  any  breed  preferred,  or  of  a 
number  of  breeds,  and  mate  them  with 
a  Houdan  male.  The  chicks  that  may 
be  hatched  will  apparently  be  pure 
Houdans,  as  the  Houdan  very  strongly 
impresses  its  characteristics  on  its  off- 
spring, and  uniformity  will  prevail, 
each  chick  being  black  or  nearly  so, 
and  having  five  toes  on  each  foot,  as 
well  as  a  crest  on  the  head.  It  will 
appear  that  the  cross  is  excellent,  but 
wait  until  the  next  year,  and  allow 
these  cross-bred  fowls  to  breed  to- 
gether, and  the  chicks  will  resemble  the 
hens  of  the  first  cross.  Uniformity  will 
be  lost,  no  two  chicks  will  be  alike,  and 
a  lot  of  mongrels  result.  The  first  cross 
was  successful  with  the  Houdan  be- 
cause he  was  pure  bred,  and  was 
selected  for  the  purpose,  but  the  second 
cross  was  a  failure  because  there  was 
no  judgment  used  in  crossing. 

NO  PERFECT  POULTRY. 

No  cross  can  be  made  that  will  result 
In  securing  qualities  that  cannot  be 
found  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  pure 
breeds.  If  the  pure  breeds  are  not  per- 
fect the  same  may  be  said  of  cross- 
bred birds.  If  a  pure  bred  possesses 
only  one  dominant  quality,  and  is  lack- 
ing in  some  other  direction,  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  cross-bred  fowls.  A 
perfect  bird  cannot  be  secured  by  cross- 
ing any  two  selected  breeds.  It  requires 
more  than  two,  or  a  dozen  to  blend  int© 


one  the  qualities  of  all,  and  when  some 
one  point  is  gained  something  else  will 
be  lost. 

A  VAIN  REPETITION. 

There  are  so  many  different  pure 
breedg,  -svhich  have  been  produced  by 
judicious  crossing  and  selection,  that 
to  attempt  to  produce  a  bird  of  merit 
by,  crossing  will  be  simply  producing 
something  that  can  be  found  among  the 
pure  breeds  already.  In  fact,  such 
work  will  be  but  a  repetition  of  what 
has  already  been  done,  and  it  is  in  ona 
respect  a  waste  of  time.  Anything  that 
is  w^anted  can  be  procured  from  among 
the  pure  breeds. 

START  WHERE  OTHERS  STOPPED. 

Crossing  cannot  unite  extremes.  A 
breed  intended  to  be  contented  under 
confinement  cannot  be  an  active  for- 
ager. An  active  forager,  such  as  the 
Leghorn,  will  not  give  satisfactory  re- 
sults if  confined.  By  crossing  a  breed 
that  forages  over  a  wide  area  with  one 
that  cannot  fly  over  a  low  fence  noth- 
ing is  gained.  The  pure  breeds  offer  a 
greater  variety  from  which  to  select. 
Some  are  very  prolific,  some  very 
hardy,  others  large,  and  others  small. 
Beauty  of  carriage,  gorgeousness  of 
plumage,  courage,  and  quality  of  flesh 
are  characteristics  not  possessed  by  all, 
yet  each  will  excel  in  one  of  these  par- 
ticulars. A  hundred  years  have  passed 
by  since  some  of  the  breeds  were  estab- 
lished, and  their  characteristics  are 
firmly  fixed. 

PROFIT  IN  PURE  POULTRY. 

Farmers  should  take  greater  interest 
in  the  breeds.  The  only  way  to  make  a 
profit  is  to  use  that  which  converts  the 
raw  material  into  the  most  product  in 
the  shortest  space  of  time.  In  poultry 
the  pure  breeds  are  capable  of  yielding 
the  greatest  number  of  eggs,  and  the 
heaviest  carcasses  at  the  least  cost. 
The  cross-bred  fowl,  or  the  mongrel,  is 
an  uncertainty.  It  has  no  fixed  quality 
and  cannot  transmit  uniformity  to  its 
offspring,  and  occupies  space  that  can 
be  better  filled  by  pure  breeds. 

BREEDS  DESTROYED. 

While  the  breeders  have  done  much 
for  pure  bred  poultry  they  have  also 
destroyed  some  of  the  best  breeds  ever 
introduced  by  the  foolish  exactions  of 
the  requirements  for  "points."  The 
term  "breeders"  is  applied  here  in  lieu 


of  the  term'  "fanciers,"  as  those  who 
are  considered  fanciers  are  really  no 
longer  fanciers  but  breeders  of  pure 
bred  stock.  Although  there  are  a  great 
many  "fancy,"  or  ornamental  breeds, 
but  few  breeds  are  in  general  use  by 
the  people,  and  these  combine  utility 
with  uniformity  of  color.  The  "fancy" 
breeds  are  not  as  numerous  as  "fancy" 
pigeons,  and  are  almost  out  of  the  list 
for  practical  purposes. 

THE  PRETTY  AND  THE  PROFIT- 
ABLE. 

In  the  "Standard"  ther  are  about  75 
breeds  of  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks  and 
geese.  Of  the  whole  the  numbers  of 
breeds  that  are  really  recognized  as 
being  useful  or  hardy  may  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one's  hand.  The 
Brahmas,  Cochins,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  MinorcEis,  Lang- 
shans,  and  Indian  Games  are  about  the 
entire  list  of  breeds  generally  known 
on  the  farms  and  recognized  hy  farm- 
ers as  being  profitable  producers.  Fol- 
lowing them  are  the  Houdans,  Dork- 
ings, Dominiques  and  Hamburgs,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Houdans,  the 
other  breeds  last  mentioned  are  not 
numerous.  The  Dorkings  are  too  tender 
when  young,  the  Dominiques  are 
shoved  aside  by  the  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  the  Hamburgs  are  bred  down  too 
fine  for  the  spiked  comb  and  pretty 
spangles. 

NO  NONSENSE  NEEDED. 

Breeders  make  the  mistake  of  shut- 
ting off  their  own  markets.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  dark  Brahma 
should  not  be  as  much  of  a  favorite  as 
the  light  Brahma,  but  the  dark  variety 
is  seldom  found  on  the  farm,  having 
been  transferred  from  a  bird  of  profit 
to  a  "thing  of  beauty."  That  it  is  a 
beauty  is  true,  but  beauty  brings  a 
very  low  price  in  this  hustling  age, 
especially  amiong  poultry,  though 
beauty  is  no  objection  if  it  can  be  ob- 
tained without  sacrificing  something 
more  important.  To  produce  a  standard 
bred  dark  Brahma  cockerel  the  mating 
must  be  made  differently  from  the  mat- 
ing that  produces  the  standard  pullet. 
The  result  is  that  vigorous  birds  are 
not  always  used  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  the  breed  has  become  somewhat 
rare.  Two  matings  to  produce  one  pair 
of  exhibition  birds  may  be  sport  for 
the  fancier,  but  the  buyers — the  farm- 
ers and  others — have  no  time  to  fool 
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away  in  that  direction,  and  they  prefer 
some  breed  in  which  there  is  uniformity 
of  color  without  so  much  nonsense. 

ONLY  ORNAMENTAL. 

In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  enter  the  poultry 
business  struggle  with  great  earnest- 
ness secure  hardiness  and  vigor  in  the 
breeds  of  poultrj',  the  so-called  "fancy" 
breeders  have  worked  in  just  the  op- 
posite direction  and  have  been  com- 
pelled  to    carry"   their   breeds   to  the 

-shows,  where  they  hold  a  place  side  by 

:side  with  the  "pet  stock  fanciers."  with 
poodle  dogs,  guinea  pigs,  and  rabbits, 
and  all  this  for  the  simple  pleasure  of 

;ha\'ing  something  ornamental.  They 
have  driven  the  Polish,  and  some 
varieties  of  Hamburgs,  over  to  the 
ornamental  side,  and  yet  these  breeds 
are  non-sitters,  and  would  be  grand 
layers  if  the  strongest  and  most  vigor- 
ous  only  were   selected  for  breeding 

.purposes. 

FOOLISH  FANCIERS. 
It  is  war  to  the  death  by  fanciers  on 
all  useful  breeds.  The  beautiful  Black 
Spanish  would  be  a  favorite,  but  the 
fancier  compels  it  to  carry  a  white  face 
that  must  not  have  a  red  spot  as  large 
as  a  pin  head.  To  hold  this  useless 
white  face  every  little  Black  Spanish  is 
sent  to  the  .pot  as  soon  as  he  shows  an 
indication  of  de\iation  from  the  in- 
flexible rule.  No  matter  how  robust  his 
constitution,  he  gives  way  to  some 
weak  and  scraggy  competitor  with  a 
face  as  white  as  chalk.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  red-faced  Minorca  (almost 
the  counterpart  of  the  Black  Spanish) 
must  not  have  a  trace  of  white.  The 
tweedle-de-dee  requirements  destroy 
the  one  bird  and  the  tweedle-de-dum  the 
other.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the 
grand  Langshans  came  nearly  being 
blotted  out  of  existence  because  the  law 
required  that  not  one  of  them  should 
have  a  speck  of  a  white  feather  on  the 
toe,  and  to  enforce  this  even  the  pin 
feathers  were  searched.  Though  a 
Langshan  cock  may  have  been  as  ma- 
jestic as  a  king  and  as  vigorous  as  i>os- 
sible,  the  little  speck  on  the  toe  doomed 
him. 

PRACTICAL,  POULTRY. 

Even  the  Wyandotte  has  not  been  re- 
quired to  carry  colors  that  could  not 
be  put  together  and  the  breed  really 
was  not  an  improvement  on  that  from 
which  it  sprang,  the  old  American  Sea- 
bright.  More  liberality  is  now  being 
shown  with  the  Silver  and  Golden 
Wyandottes,  and  the  Wyandotte  will 
hold  its  place.  It  is  a  most  excellent 
breed,  but  those  who  keep  them  for 
practical  purposes  are  not  striving 
much  for  "points,"  though  they  prefer 
them  to  be  pure.  The  PljTnouth  Rock 
is  not  bred  so  as  to  have  the  male  and 
female  alike,  for  it  cannot  yet  be  done 
without  particular  mating.  Open  rebel- 
lion on  behalf  of  the  Wyandottes  and 
Plymouth  Rocks  is  waged  by  the 
masses,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  but 
for  the  wide  distribution  of  these  two 
breeds  they  would  soon  be  destroyed. 
In  fact,  the  people  must  have  some  of 
the  breeds,  despite  their  deterioration 
by  fanciers,  and  they  seem  to  hold  on 
to  a  few  at  all  hazards. 

CULLED  BY  THE  COOK. 

The  so-called  "fancy"  business  must 
be  entirely  separated  from^  "breeding" 
pure  breeds.  Instead  of  inflicting  the 
breeds  with  foolish  and  useless  require- 
ments each  breed  should  be  up  to  a 
simple,  standard  which  imposes  just 
enough  on  the  breed  to  guarantee  its 
purity,  and  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction 
between  it  and  some  similar  breed. 
Some  of  the  breeds  have  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  standard  points  placed  on 
the  head  and  legs  (including  the  several 
parts  thereof),  which  happen  to  be  just 
the  portions  of  the  fowl  that  are  cut 
off  and  thrown  away  by  the  cook.  The 
main  object  should  be  to  make  no  im- 
position on  the  breed  that  does  not 
encourage  the  selection  of  the  best,  and 
if  something  "fancy"  is  wanted  give  it 
a  separate  class. 

EGGS  AND  NOT  LEGS. 

Let  the  breeders  discard  useless 
points  and  their  sales  will  double.  Let 
them  bring  up  the  breeds  to  be  hardy 


and  produce  eggs  and  the  buyers  will 
be  numerous.  Let  the  prolific  Hamburg 
and  the  hardy  dark  Brahma  be  placed 
within  the  easy  breeding  of  the  buyers 
— the  people — and  the  breeder  will  get 
his  reward.  Strike  out  the  "fancy" 
from  poultry  and  breed  for  utility.  The 
time  has  gone  by  when  ornamental 
birds  were  in  demand.  Hard  cash  from 
the  filling  of  the  egg  basket  and  fat 
carcasses  is  sought  more  than  beauty, 
and  those  who  seek  the  hard  cash  will 
seek  the  best  breeds  for  producing  it. 
The  Jersey  cow  is  tested  at  the  pail 
now,  and  no  attention  is  given  the  black 
muzzle,  cream,  or  fawn  color,  or  black 
switch  on  the  tail,  for  those  days  are 
past,  and  the  time  has  come  when  the 
needle-point  spots  and  microscopic 
edges  on  leg  feathers  should  not  guide 
us  in  selecting  fowls  that  are  intended 
to  lay  eggs  and  produce  choice  car- 
casses for  the  table. 


WHY  BUYKRS  COMPLAIN. 

Why  is  it  that  when  a  breeder  sends 
out  to  a  customer  a  "95-point"  bird  that 
the  buyer  rejects  him,  abuses  the  seller, 
and  denounces  the  poultry  breeders  as 
frauds.  The  reason  is  plain — the  score 
card  system.  The  customer  sees  an 
illustration,  made  to  order,  of  an  "ideal 
bird,"  the  circular  of  the  breeder  de- 
scribing him  by  some  high-sounding 
title  as  "Lord  Nelson  VIII,"  claiming 
that  the  bird  scored  95  at  Metropolis- 
ville.  He  sends  a  score  card,  signed  by 
"Judge  Look-at-Em,"  and  his  price  is 
$50,  or  some  other  satisfactory  sum.  The 
bird  is  sold  to  a  customer  and  on  ar- 
rival there  is  disappointment,  hence  a 
quarrel  results.  Why?  Because  the  bird 
is  pictured  as  the  "ideal,"  his  score  is 
close  to  the  "perfect  bird,"  and  the 
customer  supposes  that  the  owner  and 


the  judge  mean  what  they  say.  The 
bird  looks  nothing  like  the  illustration. 
He  could  not  possilby  come  ■within  20 
points  of  it,  but  the  judge  gives  him 
within  five  points  of  100 — ^making  it  95. — 
stating  that  but  for  a  touch  of  frost  on 
one  of  the  middle  toes,  or  a  minute 
speck  on  a  black  feather,  the  bird  would 
have  "scored  more,"  and  that  he  lost  a 
"little  on  weight,"  etc.  Even  with  no 
color  defects  the  bird  could  not  reach 
95.  as  there  is  something  in  shape  and 
carriage.  No  bird  can  score  80  unless 
he  is  better  than  those  that  now  appear 
at  shows,  and  any  comparison  of  a  bird 
with  the  ideal  will  demonstrate  such  to 
be  the  fact  to  even  a  novice. 

There  never  was  a  bird  even  entered 
In  a  show  room  that  could  not  be  cut  in 
every  section,  for  no  bird  can  be  per- 
fect in  every  section  if  there  is  an  ideal 
to  reach  for,  and  as  long  as  birds  are 
sold  as  scoring  within  three  or  four 
points  of  the  ideal  the  customer  will 
"kick"  and  always  justly,  too.  Further, 
if  such  a  case  could  be  carried  info 
court,  and  a  smart  lawyer,  (posted  on 
poultry.)  would  cross-examine  any 
"judge"  who  gave  a  9o-point  score,  with 
the  bird  and  an  illustration  of  the 
"ideal"  in  evidence,  the  "judge"  would 
be  a  badly-used-up  man  in  about  five 
minutes. 

Comparison  gives  the  truth.  It  states 
that  a  bird  was  the  best  at  the  shovy  in 
its  class  only,  and  any  man  who  knows 
anything  of  pure  breeds  can  pick  out 
the  best  birds  at  a  show  without  the 
aid  of  a  judge.  But  most  men  will  not 
attempt  to  "score"  because  they  know 
that  to  please  they  must  give  birds  that 
could  not  win  more  than  they  are  en- 
titled to,  and  they  do  not  have  as  much 
confidence  in  hypocritical  work  as  they 
do  in  selection  by  corr.parison. 


'"'  ADAM  GREEN  BONE  CUTTER 


This  is  iiie  Bone  Gutter 

— and  indeed  the  only  one  which  is  equipped  witli  ball 
bearings.  That's  why  it  runs  so  easily.  It  cuts 
on  the  shear  plate  principle.  No  gouging,  crushing  or 
brealcing  of  bone  into  pieces  or  dangerous  bone  splinters. 

Loaves  a  Shaving  of  Bone, 

fine  and  easily  consumed  by  fowl  or  chick.  Easiest  to 
clean  —  cleans  Itself.  Feeds  at  will  of  operator. 
Strong  and  durable.  Large  capacity.  Made  in  various 
sizes  for  hand  and  power,  '^rite  for  oiu-  illustrated 
Catalogue  No.  16.  prices,  etc. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  JOUET,  ILL. 


DON'T  PAY  A  CENT 

FOR  AN  INCUBATOR  OF  AN^'  KIND  UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  GIVEN  IT  A  THOROUGH  TRIAL. 

Some  Incubators  were  never  inrendeil  r<--  hatch  chickens  but  are  oniv  made  to  seiL 

^tf  f?.His  PREMIER  INCUBATOR  ON  TRIAL. 

CPNin  cno    II    EiAfter  YOU  liave  tested  it  to  your  satistaction  you  pay  for  it.    So  easy  to  hai.dle  any  child 
.rATAlnriib  \i       faunuiit.    Took  Kir»t  I'rizc  iit  WorldV  Fiiir  iiiiil  Me'lnl  iit  .\i.Blivtlle  iind  Omaha 
CAIALUuUb  B'^=*=  Kxpoisition*.    \\  e  send  the  largest  and  uio=^t  Instructive  catalogue  pubiislied  for  5  cents. 

Plans  'r„u".rr;Vo'u^:y!  25c.  COLUMBIA  IINCIBATOR  CO.  11(^1%%^ 


THE 


JUST  FOR  FUN 

You  can't  afford  to  keep  poultry  just  for  fun. 
^Ve  assume  that  you  keep  hens  because  you 
want  eggs,  etc.  You  may  or  may  not  be  get- 
ting: sai'isfactorv  returns.  It's  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  feed.  Eggs  consist  lar^rely  of  "albumen. 


THE 


POULTRY  FOOD 

predominates  in  albumen.  That's  why  it  doubles  the  egg  product! 
■n-inter  and  summer.  It  makes  fertile,  sure-to-batcli  eggs.  It  pro- [ 
motes  growth  in  chicks  and  broilers,  ilakes  pullets  lay  early.  I 
shortens  the  moulting  season  and  produces  '  fine  feathei-s."  Fed  I 
as  a  mash  in  the  morning.  H-O  GO'S  SCRATCHING  FOOD  is  the  | 
ideal  evening  food.    Write  for  printed  matter,  etc. 


FULTON  ST., 


GO'S 


BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
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The   Poultry  Keeper. 
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HOW  TO  GET  HIGH  PRICES 


^ioin*"  of  tlx-  liiileH  to  Observe— Whiit  the 
CuHtoiiier  AVan's— The  Farmer  aixl  the 
l'oiiiniis.sioii  3Ierehaitl — Only  <i<»o.l 
Stoc.i  Want  -d. 

While  commission  merchants,  like 
men  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  are  not 
perfect,  yet  the  merchants,  for  their 
own  welfare,  will  cheerfully  encourage 
the  farmer  when  the  latter  endeavors 
to  supply  them  with  "choice"  poultry. 
The  fact  is,  there  is  "poultry  and  poul- 
try," and  the  merchant  who  can  dis- 
play nothing-  but  inferior  goods  will  be 
left  behind  by  his  competitors.  The 
merchant  does  not  fix  the  price.  He 
can  only  obtain  what  his  customers 
allow.  When  the  market  is  full  the 
customers  have  a  larger  stock  from 
which  to  select,  and  they  always  select 
the  best,  leaving  the  second-class  stock 
to  be  sold  at  hazardous  prices. 

THE  DEALER  DIDN'T  DO  IT. 

The  farmer  whO'  sends  his  poulti-y  to 
market  will  find  the  quotations  to  read, 
perhaps  old  cocks,  eight  cents;  broilers, 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-two  cents,  and 
fowls  (hens),  from  ten  to  twelve  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound.  He  only 
looks  at  the  highest  figures.  If  chicks 
are  from  fourteen  to  twenty-two  cents 
per  pound  he  concludes  that  twenty- 
two  cents  is  the  price,  and  forthwith 
he  sends  every  chick  on  place,  without 
regard  to  age,  weight,  or  condition,  and 
awaits  the  returns.  The  merchant  sends 
himi  perhaps  only  fourteen  cents  per 
pound,  and  makes  an  enemy  of  him. 
The  farmer  did  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  words  "choice,"  "extra  qual- 
ity," etc.,  prefixed  to  the  high  figures, 
as  he  really  knew  nothing  of  his  stock. 
He  did  not  breed  for  choice  stock,  did 
not  discard  his  mongrel  males,  did  not 
pen  and  fatten  his  fowls,  did  not  prop- 
erly dress  them,  did  not  assort  them 
before  shipping,  and  did  not  bestow  any 
more  labor  on  the  preparation  than  was 
necessary.  For  all  of  which  he  berates 
the  merchant,  who  could  not  make  the 
customers  believe  inferior  goods  were 
"choice"  or  "extra"  in  quality.  Hence 
the  merchant  suffers  loss  of  trade  and 
gets  some  undesirable  free  advertising 
among  the  man's  neighbors. 

IT'S  THE  CRITICAL  CUSTOMER. 

As  it  is  seldom  that  the  farmer  will 
find  two  fowls  alike,  a  tact  well-known 
to  him,  he  should  be  carefuil  to  select 
the  best  only,  and  if  there  are  any 
fowls  not  fully  up  to  the  standard  he 
should  retain  them  until  he  can  feed 
them  up  to  the  required  condition.  Of 
course,  if  his  fowls  are  mongrels  the 
"required  condition"  may  never  be  at- 
tained, and  the  farmer  will  be  the 
victim  of  his  own  "extravagant  econ- 
omy" in  attempting  to  produce  first- 
class  market  stock  with  second-class 
fowls.  If  he  has  g^iven  some  attention 
to  the  breeds,  however,  if  only  by  the 
use  of  a  pure-bred  male,  there  will  be 
some  uniformiity  and  some  chance  of 
satisfying  the  merchants'  customers, 
for  it  is  not  the  merchant  but  the 
customer,  who  gives  the  last  critical 
examination  and  arbitrates  the  matter 
of  quality,  and  from  his  decision  there 
is  no  appeal. 

RULE   OUT  THE   OLD  ROOSTERS. 

If  the  merchant  forces  the  farmer  to 
send  only  choice  stock,  or  the  latter  is 
induced  to  do  so,  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore he  and  his  neighbors  will  give  the 
merchant  a  "vote  of  thanks"  instead  of 
condemnation.  The  farmer  will  learn 
that  it  does  not  pay  him  to  mix  his 
eight  cents  per  pound  old  roosters  with 
his  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  pound 
fat  hens.  The  old  roosters  only  lower 
the  price  of  the  whole,  as  they  create  a 
".suspicion"  on  the  part  of  customt-rs, 
and  "suspicion"'  is  a  very  potent  factor 
in  buying  and  selling.  The  choice  stock 
must  be  strictly  ch(jice,  all  of  it.  It  is 
cheaper  to  bury  inferior  stock  than  to 
put  it  in  the  lot  of  choice  fowls.  Very 
often  the  merchant  assorts  the  stock 
himself,  and  then  the  farmer  cannot 
understand  how  it  is  that  the  merchant 
returns  twelve  and  one-half  cents  ]irr 
pound  for  some  fowls  and  only  eight 


cents  per  pound  for  the  balance,  and 
so  he  does  not  hesitate  in  the  use  of 
the  terms  "cheating,"  "knockingdown," 
"lying,"  etc.  If  the  merchant  could  get 
twelve  and  one-half  cents  for  some  he 
could  get  it  for  all.  The  merchant  can- 
not deceive  him,  he  says,  for  he  has 
been  raising  poultry  all  his  lifetime. 

HOW  THE  FARMER  FIXES  IT. 

The  farmer  then  tries  another  plan 
and  goes  into  figures.  He  takes  ten  in- 
ferior hens,  each  weighing  six  pounds, 
and  valued,  as  he  believes,  about  nine 
cents  a  pound.  He  feeds  them  heavily 
on  corn,  and  finds  that  at  a  cost  of  ten 
cents  he  can  add  two  pounds  more  of 
meat  on  them.  His  hens  were  worth 
forty-five  cents  each  and  his  feed  cost 
ten  cents,  making  fifty-five  cents.  But 
he  has  gained  two  pounds,  so  he  sends 
his  hens  to  market,  each  weighing  eight 
pounds.  He  concludes  that  the  mer- 
chant cannot  escape  him  this  time,  and 
should  send  him  ten  cents  per  pound, 
or  eighty  cents  for  each  hen.  "To  his 
surprise  the  merchant  returns  him 
twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  or 
$1.00  per  hen,  for  they  are  "extra 
choice"  and  sold  directly  on  arrival,  the 
customers  vieing  with  each  other  to  se- 
cure them,  while  the  merchant  suppli- 
catingly  writes  for  "more  of  the  same 
kind."  At  last  the  farmer  "holds  the 
fort,"  and  the  merchant  must  come  to 
him. 

The  farmer  finds  that  by  feeding  his 
fowls  so  as  to  get  them  into  market  in 
good  condition  he  gains  two  pounds  of 
meat,  worth  twenty-five  cents,  that  he 
gains  three  and  one-half  cents  more 
per  pound,  making  twenty-eight  cents, 
or    fifty-three    cents    difference,  from 


which  he  deducts  ten  cents'  worth  of 
c-orn  or  other  food,  as  it  has  been 
shown  that  a  pound  of  poultry  can  be- 
produced  for  five  cents,  both  with 
chicks  and  fowls,  and  it  has  been 
shown  by  actual  test  that  a  large  frame 
hen,  in  poor  condition,  weighing  six. 
pounds,  can  be  made  to  incivase  two 
pounds  more  in  weight  in  ten  days  or 
two  weeks,  if  properly  fed  for  that  ob- 
ject. Experiments  also  show  that  ai 
Brahma,  Cochin,  Plymouth  Rock, 
Wyandotte,  Langshan,  Houdan,  or- 
Dorking,  either  pure  bred  or  cross  bred, 
or  a  grade,  will  gain  twice  as  rapidly 
and  make  heivier  weight  in  a  given 
period  of  time,  than  will  the  mongrels. 
The  farmer  who  does  not  pay  strict 
attention  to  the  selection  of  his  males 
will  never  be  able  to  sell  "choice 
stock." 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  SHIPPING. 

There  is  another  matter.  Never  ship 
to  market  with  the  crowd.  Wait  until 
the  rush  is  over.  If  you  do  ship,  how- 
ever, your  choice  stock  will  sell.  Never 
sell  unless  you  have  something  good.  If 
it  is  not  good,  then  make  it  .good.  It 
will  pay  you  better  to  consume  your 
fowls  at  home  than  to  ship  them  in 
poor  condition.  Always  grade  and  as- 
sort the  stock,  and  mark  each  lot.  Put 
yourself  in  communication  with  your 
merchant,  ask  his  advice  and  follow  it, 
for  he  knows  more  about  selling  than 
you,  and  knows  what  the  market  re- 
quires. He  also  knows  what  you  will 
say  about  him  if  he  does  not  secure  you 
good  prices.  He  knows  that  it  is  to- 
his  interest  to  please  you.  Ship  in 
clean  boxes  or  barrels,  and  leave  the 
carcasses  clean  and  attractive  looking. 
Size  is  not  as  important  as  appearanee- 


^  The  Racine  Sanmenift  IncH^flt^)*''^ 

bring  succe.';s  to  poultrymen,  fanciers  and  farmers 
fur  the  reason  that  tliey  are 

INCUBATORS  THAT  INCUBATE 

and  will  hatch  every  hatohable  ei-'ff.  These  inn<  hiiies  are  not 
experiments.  They  huveproven  t  holr  wuperlur  worthuntier 
all  conditions  and  are  t^uaranteed  ti)  satisfy.  They  are  sim- 
plest in  desif^n,  eUHloMt  to  oporute  and  positively  t?elf  regulat- 
ing. Made  in  four  sizes,  r>U  to  y(H)  egj?  capacity.  Our 

RACINE  SAUMEINIG 

INDOOR  TANK  AND  PIPE  BROODERS 


are  bread  winners  because  they  ruNe  every  ehU  k  to  »«i  rone, 
vlfforouH  muturlty.  The  hi^-h  ijuality  and  law  price  of  <'iir 
machines  surprises  every  one.  Send  at  once  for  our  book, 
**Poultry  PoInlerH.  "Worth  88,  but  sent  for  a  stamp. 


^    a-e*^'  Sx<^^    Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  34,  Racine,  Wis. 


IN  EVERY  TE5T  THE 

Star  Incubator 

hatclies  the  largest  per- 
centage of  chicks  — 
strong  chicks,  too. 
That's  why  experienced 
poultrymen  are  dis- 
carding all  others. 

Positive  directions  for 
ventilation.  Requires 
no  moisture. 
Our  $10  Star  Brooder  is  unequalled. 
Catalogue  for  tlie  asA-ino-. 

STAR    INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

I'll  Church  Street,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


^.i^THt  BENNETT  a 


THIS 

WINTER  LAYER 

■will  need  a  Miniulant  uhen 
the  weather  ^:ets  cold  and 
everj think'  covered  with  | 
snoW.  The  ver>- best  stiniu- 
lant  known  for'egg  produc- 
tion is 

Pioneer  Clover  Meal 

It  l3  finely  jjrniinfi  rlnvtr  hay  whi<li  \-itii  •  iit* 
fully  cured  so  ns  to  J.reiierve  its  liulural  trr»tii  <,fU-t 
I  and  aroma.  It  is  erounJ  hy  our  Fptiial  riiiidt  D.a- 
chinery  and  packea  in  new  sarits.  Prices,  IiO  ll»8. 
^l.'Ki;  j(io       J'j.i'O;   5  iiw.  Stnd  for  FItEE 

sanijiU' b«ik  ;  i-n<l<irwd  by  all  leadinp  [.c>iiltrv  ttJitorx. 

THE  BEHHETT  &'MIUETT  COMPANY. 

Box  R.  (iouverncur,       ^  . 


Here's  to  the 
Poultryman 

Who  is  up-to-date.     We  offer  you  the 

New  Prairie  State 

FINEST  MACHINE  EVER  BUILT 

Used  exclusively  by   the    largest    Poultry  and 
Duck  Breeders  in  the  World. 


CUSTOMERS  FROM  10  to  60  M AC H HUES. 

310   First  Premiums. 

^  f'rairie  '^i^iz  locabeLor  ^q., 

Send  for  Cutaloyue.  HOMER  CITY,  PA» 


November   15,  1899  ^'^^    Poultl-^'     Keeper.  15S 


and  quality.  In  fact,  small  sizes  are 
preferred. 

SHIPPING  IN  SUMMER. 

Cruelty  in  all  its  hideousness  may  be 
daily  noticed  by  any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  inspect  some  of  the 
methods  used  for  sending  live  fowls  to 
market  during  the  summer  season. 
There  is  nothing-  in  the  category  of 
crimes,  under  the  heading  of  "cruelty 
,to  animals,"  that  will  compare  with  the 
tortures  of  the  poor  fowls,  for  they  suf- 
fer by  legion,  hundreds  being  exposed 
to  cruelty  where  but  one  horse  or  cow 
is  the  victim. 

TOO  IMUCH  SPACE  ECONOMT. 

Take  a  coop  of  fowls  that  have  been 
shipped  to  market,  for  example.  First, 
the  farmer,  or  poultryman,  attempts  to 
economize  in  space,  and  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  the  coop  by  crowding  in  the 
coop  as  many  birds  as  possible.  The 
farmer  does  not  intend  to  add  to  the 
•discomfort  of  the  fowls,  for  he  makes 
the  coop  light  and  airy,  so  as  to  supply 
sufficient  ventilation,  and  places  a  cup, 
for  water,  at  one  end  of  the  coop.  It  is 
•not  that  cruelty  is  intentional  in  ship- 
ping poultry,  on  the  part  of  farmers 
and  others,  that  attention  is  here  called 
to  the  practice,  but  to  the  stern  fact  of 
the  existence  of  suffering  and  torture 
to  thousands  of  poor,  helpless  birds. 
THE  HENS  DON'T  KNOW  IT. 
A  coop  of  fowls  is  usually  full.  For  a 
fowl  to  move  from  one  position  to  an- 
other is  an  effort,  for  by  so  doing  all 
the  others  are  disturbed,  and  tne 
weaker  ones  are  trampled.  If  water  is 
at  one  end  of  the  coop,  only  those  near 
the  cup  secure  a  sufficiency  (as  long  as 
it  lasts),  for  the  birds  do  not  know  that 
a  cup  has  been  provided,  and  those 
not  near  the  cup  will  vainly  thrust 
their  necks  outside  of  the  coops  in 
hopes  of  securing  a  drop  of  moisture. 
They  pant  like  dogs,  and  endure  the 
pangs  of  thirst  from  the  time  they  start 
until  the  end  of  their  journey  Is 
reached.  Cups  may  even  be  placed  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  coop,  yet  th'-^ 
birds  in  the  center  of  the  coop  will  not 
be  aware  of  that  fact. 
THE  MOTION  PREVENTS  DRINK- 
ING. 

It  may  not  be  know,  also,  that  the 
moment  a  car  starts,  containing  a  coop, 
•everyone  of  the  birds  squat.  They  can- 
not stand  on  their  feet  when  the  coop 
is  in  motion,  and  hence,  if  water  is 
abundant,  they  can  only  drink  when 
the  car  stops,  but  as  perpetual  fear 
prompts  the  birds  to  remain  sitting 
(partly  to  hold  on  to  their  positions) 
and  they  will  sit  still,  because  of  ignor- 
ance of  the  source  of  water  supply,  and 
because  of  a  preference  to  crowd  more 
closely  together  in  the  presence  of 
danger,  they  will  not  move.  As  no  one 
cares  for  a  "lot  of  chickens,"  it  is 
seldom  that  water  is  poured  in  the 
water  cups,  even  if  cups  are  provided, 
as  the  trainmen  are  too  busy  otherwise. 

DARKNESS  DETESTED. 
Darkness  always  quiets-a  fowl.  If  the 
coop  is  in  a  dark  place  not  a  bird  will 
■attempt  to  seek  water,  or  eat,  as  light 
■and  plenty  of  it,  is  essential  to  all 
fowls.  They  have  but  one  thought — if 
thought  it  is — and  that  is  danger.  Place 
a  coop  of  fowls  in  a  car  at  Chicago, 
and  destined  to  New  York,  and  if  the 
coop  is  not  in  a  light,  bright  location, 
the  birds  will  go  hungry  and  thirsty 
until  New  York  is  reached,  and  even 
then  only  those  next  to  the  cups  will 
•drink. 

FILTH  ABUNDANT. 

Filth  is  not  removed.  The  food  is 
thrown  into  the  coops,  to  be  picked  up 
from  a  filthy  floor,  made  so  by  the 
•droppings,  and  no  grit  is  supplied  with 
which  to  masticate  the  food.  Should 
the  fowls  move  in  the  coop,  they 
mingle  the  food  and  the  filth,  and  the 
motion  of  the  car,  and  the  handling  of 
the  coops,  causes  any  water  that  may 
be  in  the  cups  to  be  thrown  on  the 
floor,  to  add  to  the  disagreeable  sit- 
tiation  of  the  poor  birds. 

DEATH  IN  THE  COOPS. 

In  order  to  allow  plenty  df  air,  the 
tops  of  the  coops  are  open,  covered  with 
wire,  which  allow's  air  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  when  the  coop  reaches  its 
•destination,  and  is  placed  in  front  of 


the  door  of  the  merchant,  on  the  side- 
walk, the  "hot,  broiling  sun"  does  its 
deadly  work,  for  a  crowded  coop  can- 
not be  ventilated,  and  the  animal  heat 
of  the  birds,  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
with  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  from 
whence  to  obtain  water,  subjects  the 
poor  birds  to  a  multitude  of  tortures 
that  should  not  be  inflicted  on  any  liv- 
ing creature. 

AN  APPEAL.  TO  HUMANITY. 
This  is  written  with  appeal  to  farm- 
ers, shippers  and  others,  to  be  humane 
to  the  fowls  intended  for  market. 
Surely  the  hen  that  has  provided  you 
with  eggs  and  raised  for  you  her  brood 
of  chicks,  deserves  something  more 
than  the  fate  to  which  she  is  usually 
consigned.  If  she  must  be  sent  to 
market,  kill  her  quickly,  and  send  her 
in  a  dressed  condition.  She  is  at  least 
entitled  to  exemption  from  cruelty. 
Even  a  hen  has  rights  which  a  human 
being  is  bound  to  respect,  if  he  is  a 
human  being  who  believes  in  justice 
and  right. 

IT  IS  TORTURE. 
Nor  is  it  right  to  torture  fowls  when 
they  are  being  killed.  To  stick  them  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  have  them 
so  stuck  that  they  will  not  die  until 
plucked,  in  order  that  the  feathers  may 
come  out  more  easily,  is  a  method 
which  you  can  make  clear  in  your 
mind  as  a  matter  of  "business"  but, 
nevertheless,  "business"  will  not  be  a 
sufhcient  reason  to^  a  fair-minded  man 
fnr  cruelty  and  torture.  A  man  may 
claim  the  right  to  kill  a  fowl  for  market, 
but  the  right  to  torture — to  murder— 
her,  is  one  he  does  not  possess,  and 
must  usurp  it  if  he  practices  it. 

HELP  THE  REFORM. 
There  is  wide  field  open  for  inspection 
and  observation  in  the  shipping  of  live 
fowls  for  market.  It  is  not  here  in- 
tended to  censure  any  one.  Custom 
makes  many  cruelties.  The  consumers, 
who  will  not  buy  any  but  dry-picked 
birds,  are  also  at  fault.  But  it  is  not 
out  of  place  to  appeal  to  you,  reader,  as 
a  single  individual,  to  do  your  part  to 
lessen  this  evil,  and  thereby  mitigate 
suffering  and  torture. 


BREEDS  AND  UTILITY. 

A  fact  that  is  now  coming  before  the 
poultry  fraternity  at  large  is  that  more 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  breeding 
of  fowls  for  utility  than  has  been  done 
in  the  past.  All  thorough-bred  va- 
rieties of  fowls  should  be  bred  for  util- 
ity first,  leaving  the  less  important 
points  of  mere  fancy  as  a  secondary 
matter.  Not  that  one  should  advocate 
the  doing  away  with  breeding  for 
feather  and  form,  for  it  has  been  one  of 
the  great  means  of  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  poultry  interest  during  the  past 
few  years,  but  if  all  fanciers  had  tried 
as  hard  to  breed  great  layers  as  they 
have  to  breed  fine  feathers  the  result 
would  have  been  still  more  satisfactory. 
Fowls  can  just  as  well  be  bred  to  be 
extra  layers,  and  still  possess  all  the 
fine  fancy  points  without  regard  toi  egg- 
production.  It  may  take  much  longer 
to  bring  them  to  the  desired  perfection 
of  "standard"  points,  yet  in  the  end 
there  would  be  strains  that  combine 
utility  with  fancy.  It  is  very  natural 
for  the  breeder  of  fancy  fowls  to  desire 
to  excel  at  shows  in  "standard"  birds 
without  regard  to  egg-production,  the 
result  being  fine  feathers  and  fair  lay- 
ing, while  if  he  had  taken  his  most  vig- 
orous, best  formed  and  best  laying 
females,  and  mated  them  with  a  vigor- 
oroug  male  so  marked  as  to  overcome, 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  their  bad 
points,  and  although  his  birds  may  not 
be  so  finely  marked  as  in  the  first  mat- 
ing, he  will  be  started  on  the  right  road 
and  will  inevitably  succeed.  Fanciers 
should  not  forget  that  the  main  end  of 
poultry  is  to  produce  eggs  and  meat 
for  the  table  and  that  the  chief  end  to 
be  sought  for  is  not  altogether  fine  ap- 
pearance. The  aim  of  every  fancier 
should  be  to  combine  the  two,  giving 
fancy  a  secondary  place  to  utility,  yet 
keeping  close  to  points  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  preser\-e  the  purity  of  the 
breeds. 


ROOM 


Ok  Hand  done,  Shel., Con 
ihmM^    O  ti.  Grit  M  ill  lor  Poultrymeu. 
ft  trs^X^  Daisy  i3one  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 
\1  Jj^*^     Circnliir  and  Testimomals  Iree. 
^**==^r     VVILSON  BRO."S.,       Kastou,  Pa. 

E.R.  GIBBS,  BREEDER  and 

dealer  in  Ferrets.  Guinea  Pitis. 
.  Lop-eared    Hiujalayas.  Belgian 
'  Hares.  Angora  and  Common  Rab- 
bits. Send  stamp  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Announcement. 

The  Poultry  Fuod  liusirjess.  formerly  operated  by 
the  York  Chemical  Works,  will  hereafter  be  con- 
ducted under  the  title  of  American  Poultry  Food 
Co.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  FOOD  CO..  Box  (K5. 
York,  Pa.    f^'end  for  samples  and  new  price  list. 

INCUBATOR 

J  Hatches  Chickens  by  Steani 
Absolutely  !-el I'-rejiiiIn t i Pf. 
The  simple?',  most  roliabfe, 
and  cheapest  tirst-class  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
GEO.  ERTUL,  CO..  Uuincy,  III. 

AT  THE  TOP  thiss'^^ 

"iw^fn  at  tha 

3ve  issueiJ  oot  an  ordioary  catalogue  but  the 

J^^2Gth  Century  Poultry  Book. 

Contains  the  latest  andbesL  thought  od  the 
poultry  question,  from  the  egg  through  all 
its  changes,  to  the  market.  No  subject 
missed.  Written  from  practical  experience. 

  The  world  renowned  Reliable  Incu- 

bntorfl  aid  Rrooder^i,  used  all  over  the  U.  S.  and  in  51  foreign 
rO'inint--i,  receive  deserved  nttt-ni  on.  B'wlc  fiiaiUd  ao^'where  for  ICc. 

RELUBLE  INC.  &  BROODER  CO.,  Box  A-15  Quiai?,  UL 

Poultry  SuDDlies 
in  greatest  variety  and  any  quantity.  We  hand- 
le everj'thin^that  tends  to  make  the  poultry 
business  pleasant  and  profitable.  Bone  Cut- 
ters^  Inoubatorn,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Grit,  Meat 
MealM,  Bc-ef  Kerap,  Bone^  l>rlnking  Fountains, 
Poultry  !\ettln(;.  Condition  Powder,  etc, 
PUT  ni  flUTD  UIV  ready  for  use— the  ^reat  winter 
UUI  uLUVLn  nAr  grreenfood.  ?i.  75  per  100  lb.  sack. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogrue  FREE  to  all  inquirers. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  20  Ellicott  Street,  3uifalO:  N.  Y. 

Banner  Juniorj 

ROOT  AND  \ 
VEGETABLE  CUTTER.  \ 

It  cuts  all  kinds  of  roots  and  vece-  f 
tables  into  fine  shavin^r-liue  rib- I 
bons.Areerreedily  eatenbyal  1  kinds  r 
of  pouitrj-.  Iart:e  and  small.  It  \ 
maker*  hen*  hiy  in  winter  jn^t  as  + 
well  as  summer.  Makes  chicksand  * 
broilers  prow  and  mature  earlv.  f 
The  whole  ston-  is  told  in  our  book-  t 
let.  *  \VI\Tklt  E4;<;s."  We  F 
mail  it  free  to  all  iiKjiiircrs.  X 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  YPSILANTI,  MICH.  | 


Qiiickiv  secured.  OUR  FEE  DUE  WHEN  PATEHT 
OBTAINED.  Send  model,  sketch  or  photo,  with 
description  for  free  report  as  to  patentabilitv.  48-PAOE 
HAND-BOOK  FREE.  Contains  references  and  fall 
information.  WRITE  FOR  COPT  OF  OUK  SPECIAL 
OFFER.  It  is  the  most  liberal  proposition  ever  made  by 
a  patent  attorney,  and  EVERY  INVENTOR  SHOULD 
READ  IT  before   applying    for  patent.    Address : 

H.B.WILLSON&CO. 

PATENT  LAWYERS, 
Le Droit Bldg.,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


yiake  Youl* 


Hens  Pay, 

You  can't  aflford  to  feed  hens  all  winter 
without  some  adequate  returns.  Hena 
ill  lav  just  as  well  in  T\-inter  as  ia 
summer  if  they  are  fed  properly. 

EVAN'S... 

Vegetable  and  Roof 

CUTTERS 


'come  to  the  relief  of  all 
poultrymen  at  this  point. 
They  cut  all  roots  and 
vegetables  into  fine  poul- 
.try  food.  Relished  by  all 
Ifowlsand  is  profitable  as 
to  results.  Beatsdriedclo- 
ver.  clover  meal.  &c. 
Machines  greatly  improv- 
ed this  season.  'RemcDi* 
her.  It  win  doub'*  the 
dee'  thin  winter.     Write  for  catalogue  prices,  (tc. 

EVANS  MFG.  CO,  Dept.  E.  ?3l  River  St..  Detroit,  Mich. 
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The  Poultry  Keeper. 


November  iq,  1899 


SPECIAL  NUMBERS. 

PRESERVING  EGGS.-The  "Poultry 
Keeper"  for  July,  1898.  treats  particularly 
on  "Preserving  Eggs,"  several  pages  beinfe 
devoted  thereto.  It  contains  all  tne 
known  methods,  and  gives  the  advertised 
formulas  of  those  who  ask  a  dollar  or 
more  for  them.  This  one  number  combines 
all  the  information  heretofore  given  in  the 
back  numbers  for  July.  1887,  September, 

1887  February,  1889,  July,  1889,  September, 
1895,  and  all  processes  that  have  been  pub- 
lished in  other  journals. 

LICE— The  August,  1898,  issue  of  the 
"Poultry  Keeper"  is  a  special  on  Lice. 
It  contains  the  best  methods  for  exter- 
minating lice,  with  views  of  writers,  and 
gives  formulas  and  remedies.  Being  a 
special  issue  on  lice  it  devotes  a  large 
proportion  of  that  number  to  the  subject, 
reproducing  the  special  articles  in  tha 
back  numbers  of  October,  1887,  December, 
1892,  and  May.  1892.  .        ^.    ^  , 

FEEDING  FOR  EGGS.— This  subject  is 
better  treated  in  our  September,  1898,  issue 
than  in  any  article  ever  before  given.  No 
book  is  equal  to  it,  and  it  is  worth  $10  to 
any  one,  as  it  gives  analyses  of  foods, 
kinds  of  foods,  the  quantities  to  use,  the 
food  for  eggs,  for  growth,  for  fattening, 
and  goes  into  detail.  This  special  article, 
which  takes  up  several  pages,  will  prob- 
ably be  the  reference  book  for  all  other 
journals.  We  have  gone  over  many  years 
records  to  compile  it,  and  it  also  includes 
the  articles  on  the  subject  in  the  back 
numbers  of  October.  1891.  June.  1898,  Sep- 
tember, 1892,  February,  1893,  and  Novem- 
ber, 1893.  It  is  a  whole  library  on  feeding, 
and  has  condensed  rules  for  easy  refer- 

^"iNCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS.-The 
October  1898,  "Poultry  Keeper  is  a 
special  book  on  the  management  of  in- 
cubators and  brooders.  It  does  not  give 
plans  for  making  the  articles  but  is  de- 
voted to  their  operation.  Why  chicks  die 
in  the  shells,  moisture,  air  currents,  fertile 
eggs  teihperature,  managing  of  chicks  m 
brooders,  feeding,  etc.,  are  all  explained 
Prominent  in  that  issue  may  be  mentioned 
the  75  special  rules  for  incubators '«anrt 
brooders,  with  the  Egyptian  system  of 
incubation,  (illustrated). 

DUCKS  FOR  MARKET.— The  Novem- 
ber 1898,  issue  is  a  special  on  "Ducks," 
comparing  them  with  chickens,  giving 
their  weight  at  different  stages,  mode  of 
feeding  care  of  breeding  ducks,  breeds, 
mating,'  and  other  valuable  hints.  The 
November.  1898.  is.sue  will  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  latest  i;i,formation,  the  back 
numbers  on  the  subject  for  December, 
18ra,  October,  1886,  January,  1888,  August, 

1888  May,  1892.  and-  December,  1892. 

Bear  in  mind  theft-  you  could  not  buy 
books  on  the  subjects  named,  even  if  you 
wished  that  are  so  complete,  *  and  there  is 
nothing  like  them.  ' 


SHOWS  TO  OCCUR. 

Nov.  14-1»)  -Gardeji  (Jityi  Mo.  Garden  City 
Ponltr.y  Association.    T.  J.  .Tones,  See'y. 

Nov."  28-Dec.  2 -North  East,  Pa.  Morth 
East  Poultry  Association.  M.  B.  Graham, 
See'y. 

Dee.  .V8— Westerly,  E.  I.— Kliode  Island 
Poultry  Association."  H.  8.  Babcock,  See'y, 
74  Weybosset  street,  Providence,  li.  I. 

Dec.'ll2-lt) — Sycamore,'  O.  ,  Sycjimoro  Poul- 
try and  Pft  Stock  Association'.  E.  A-  St. 
•lohn,  .'Sec'.y. 

Dec.  12-16— Crestline,  O.  Crestline  Fau- 
<-iers'  Association.    E.  E.  Warden,  See'y. 

Dee.  18-23— Elwood,  Ind.  Madison  and 
Tipton  Onnty  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation.   Elza  R.  Williams,  See'y. 

Dee.  19-23— St.  Clairsville,  Oliio.  Belmont 
County  Faiieiors'  Association.  J.  W.  Eiley, 
See'y. 

Dec.  22-2t)- Washington,  N.  .T.  The  I'an- 
ciers'  Association  of  New  Jersey.  Charles 
Nixon,  See'y. 

Dee.  26-29.— Anroni.  111.  Aurora  Poultry, 
Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  Walter 
M.  Smith,  See'y. 

Dec,  26-30— Danville,  111.  The  Vermilion 
County  Poultry  Association.  A.  E.  Eiee, 
See'y. 

RUSSIA  THE    POULTRY  MARKET  OF 
EUROPE. 

The  egg  industry  in  Germany  and 
Russia  has  grown  enormously  during 
the  past  years.  In  1880  the  German  im- 
port of  eggs  was  valued  at  $3,500,000.  It 
had  gone  up  to  $10,000,000  in  1889,  and 
$17,000,000  in  1898.  There  has  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  Russian 
export,  which  in  1881  was  $250,000,  and 
had  reached  $9,000,000  in  1894,  and  is 
now  the  principal  industry  with  thpu- 
.sands  of  them.  Ca.ses  are  shipped  'via 
the  Kaiser  .Wilhelrti  canal  to  Hamburg 
■without  change,  and  thence  direct  to 
England.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and 


France.  Russia  threatens  to  become  the 
principal  poultry  market  of  Europe. 
The  present  rate  of  growth  continued 
for  ten.  years  longer  will  give  her  un- 
disputed pre-eminence  in  this  direction. 

MONEY  IN  GOOSE  FARMING. 

The  breeding  and  growing  of  geese 
on  a  large  scale  for  market  and  egg 
purposes  could  undoubtedly  be  made 
profitable  if  handled  in  a  practical 
manner.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have 
farm  range  with  plenty  of  pasture  and 
sufficient  water  for  the  birds.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  have  a  small  lake, 
as  spring  water  or  pond  water  is  suffi- 
cient. Geese  as  a  rule,  do  not  require 
much  grain,  as  the  young  feed  almost 
entirely  on  pasture. 

Our  best  goslings  are  grown  to  about 
five  months  of  age  with  less  than  one 
peck  of  grain  each.  After  that  age,  if 
good  weights  are  desired,  furnish  them 
with  grain  food.  The  mature  or  breed- 
ing stock  should  be  fed  very  lightly 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
as  over-fattened  specimens  are  usually 
entirely  worthless  as  breeders.  The 
leading  varieties  for  both  market  and 
egg  purposes  are  the  Toulouse,  Emb- 
den,  African,  White  and  Brown 
Chinese.  As  a  general  purpose  goose, 
in  my  opinion,  the  Toulouse  leads  all 
other  varieties;  the  Embdens,  are  about 
the  same  size  as  the  Toulouse,  but 
much  poorer  layers.  The  Chinese  are  a 
smaller  goose,  but  the  best  layers  of 
any  variety.  We  have  produced  large 
numbers  of  young  Toulouse  at  six 
months  of  age,  weighing  on  the  average 
of  32  to  35  pounds  per  pair  and  Chinese 
averaging  at  six  months  of  age,  when 
in  good  flesh,  24  to  28  pounds  per  pair. 
To  obtain  the  best  results  in  hatching 
it  is  necessary  to  use  common  hens  to 
hatch  and  care  for  the  young  goslings. 
After  the  goslings  are  eight  weeks  old 
they  may  be  safely  turned  in  the  fields 
with  the  old  geese.  The  young  goslings 
after  a  week  old  should  have  free 
access  to  plenty  of  fresh,  green  grass, 
when  no  grain  food  will  be  required. 
The  young  goslings  are  very  rapid 
growers  and'  at  eight  weeks  old  will  be 
over  one  half  grown,  if  properly  cared 
for. 

Considerable  revenue  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  feathers  by  picking  the 
mature  specimens  some  four  or  five 
times  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  and  early  goslings  may  also 
be  picked  during  the  latter  part  of 
August  ^nd  again  in  October,  provided 
they  are  not  being  fattened  for  market. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
best  farming  land  for  geese  raising;  on 
the  other  hand  geese  would  thrive 
much  better  in  low,  marshy  land  which 
had  not  been  under-drained.  If  properly 
handled  I  see  no  reason  why  this  In- 
dustry should  not  prove  a  financial  suc- 
cess.—American  Agriculturist. 


iPOULTRT' 
SIPPLIES] 

\Ve  are  wholesale  Jobbers 
l  .iraM  the  best  s  TANDARD 
IMU'LTRY  SrECIAI.- 
'I'lES,  andwantto quoteyou 
<»n  large  or  small  amounts. 

VIGOR  PREPARED  MEAT 

(IS  UNEXCELLED) 

VIGOR  SCRATCH  FOOD 

(OUR  OWN  BRAND) 

CYPHER'S  INCUBATORS 
LEE'S  and  LAMBERT'S 
LICE  KILLERS 
CLOVER  MEAL 

iriii  all  the  rest  Don't  boy  any  of  these 
liifij^s  until  you  get  our  fine  Illustrated 
:il-ilo|:^e  of  Poultry  Supplies,  and  if 
Mint,  d  in  quantity,  our  special  prices  by 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 
Seedsmen, 

219  Jlnrlet  St.  PllIH.,  Pa. 


IS 


Hie 

Drinking 
Fountain 


l2oo  Clioire  Poultry.  All  varieties  IMkcocis  and 
(ierman  Hares.  All  combined  in  a  natural  colored 
rtescrip.  tV  pp.  book.  10c.  .1.  A.  Bergey.  Telford,  Pa. 

Bar.  P.  Rocks  a  specialty,  fan  furnish  them  sin- 
gle.pairs,  trio  breedin>!  pens  or  any  number  desired. 
Robert  W.  Lusby,  Kennedyville,  M aryland. 


HENS  TEETH 

The  best  grit  known.  I  One  Ton 
Does  not  cruinljleor  lliilTTon 
go  to  duet;  it's  all  |  100  Ibn  ( 
grit.  Every  surface  cuts  and  gr 
itr  than  oysttr  shtlls;  so*^h  '.i  ti 
Club  toptfther  an. I  gft  wholesale 


56  PIECES 


FULL-SIZE, 

_  _    _  _  _      For  Families. 

Every  person  answering  this  advertisement  can  get  a  Ha-od- 
somely  Decorated  Set,  abftoliitcly  free— mean  iU  A 
Btraight-forward,  honest  oflf  r.  bvareJiHble  House  toodvertise 
Its  business,  for  everybody  to  accept.  WeaskXO  JU*»NEY 
with  your  name,  send  at  once  post-office  addrrs.-^  <t  nearest 
Express  or  Frt- iphl  Depot,  t^f  Kememherevi  rv  '  ne  '-an  havo 
their  choice  of  Breakfast,  Dinner  or  Tea  S»*t  Free  Ail  s^-ti 
carefnlly  boied  Apackedatourexpense.  C^TNooncis  barn  d 
out  of  this  offer — positivflv  -will  p'  t  im  back  on  i*.  t  n  rnnttrr 

what  it  costs  ns.      FASHIONS  COMPANY 
New  York  City,  Dept.  57  Ft.    p.  o.  o'm-- 


2^00  Dozen  Pairs 
Fine  Hosiery 


FREE 


"VVe  have  secured  at  forced  sale  2,400  dozen  pairs  of  ladies'' 
line  ho.se  which  we  propose  to  clear  out  within  six  weeks  by 
giving  them  away  with  our  Illustrated  Fashion  Journal  in 
order  to  advertise  &  introduce  it  into  new  families.  The 
©Id  reliable  Fashion  Journal  of  New  York  is  a  cnmpletd 
family  journal  in  every  particular,  the  fashion  department 
is  unexcelled;  with  every  issue  we  give  beautifully  illustra- 
ted patterns  all  latest  st  jies  with  complete  instructions  free 
— contains  household  hmts,  fascinating  stories  &  stands  in 
first  rank  amonK'metropolitau  journals.  The  hose  are  heavy 
Tvarm,  ■well-made  fashionable  goods,  in  fast  colors.  All 
popular  shades,  cardinal,  navy  blue,  seal  brown,  black» 
slate,  tan,  in  fact  colors  &  styles  to  suit  all  tastes.  There 
is  no  need  of  paying  from  25  to  75  cents  for  a  pair  of  fall 
&  winter  hose  when  you  can  get  a  dozen  for  nothing. 
PoHllively,  the  entire  lot  (2,400  dozen  piiirs)  to  be  given 
away  dunng  next  60  days  for  regular  sub^rintions. 
Or  Better  Still,  v-'e  will  send  the  Illustrated  Fashion 
Journal  6  months  rree  to  2,400  persons  who  will  answer  this 
advertisementatonce&send  ustheaddress  of  20  newspaper 
readers  from  different  families.  We  are  determined  to  lead 
the  racein  useful  premiums,  hence  this  liberal  inducement; 
it's  a  colossal  offer  &  will  not  appear  again.  If  you  accept  it 
Bend  lO  cts.  silver  or  stamps  to  help  pay  postape,  mailmg, 
etc.,  and  your  order  will  be  filled  same  day  ifsreceiveo, 

Address  Illustrated  Fashion  Journal, 
station  D.  Box  35.  Dept.  58  A  New  York  City. 

N.B.— A  dozen  gents  hose  given  if  desired  in  place  of  ladies- 
When  you  ^v^te  ho  eure  to  mentioa  size  &  colors  wanteds 


It  will  keep  your  chickens  strong  and  liealthy.  It 
will  nittkc  vounp  pullets  lay  early.  Worth  its  weipht 
In  gold  for  nioultiriK  henM.  and  prevents  all  diseases.  It; 
ii  ab.solutely  puie,  Hijrlilv  concentrated.  In  quantity 
coats  only  a' tenth  of  a  cent  a  day.  No  other  kind  like  it. 


'■r^iVW  'condition 


Lav 

LIKE  .T, 


ERlDAf^^ 
CONDITION  POWDER 


Tlierefore.  no  matter  what  kind  of  food  you  use.  mix 
wil^h  it  dailv  Sheridan's  Powder.  Otherwise,  your  profit 
this  fall  and  winter  will  be  lost  when  the  price  for  et'S.'S 
is  very  high.  It  a.ssures  perfect  assimilation  of  the  f oo<i 
elements  needed  to  produce  health  and  form  eggs.  lb 
is  sold  by  druggists,  grocers,  feed  dealers  or  by  malL> 
If  yon  can't  set  it  send  to  ns.  A first 
One  pack.  25  cts.  five  $1.  Large  2-lb.  can  $1.20.  Six  can! 
Exp.  paid.  86.  Sample  of  Best  Eocxtky  Papkb  sent  free. 
I.  S,  JOHNSON  &  CO.. 22  Custom  Bouss St.,  Baeton,  1U.» 
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BONE  CUTTERS  AND  GREEN  EC^E. 


The  Cheapest  Food  and  the  Best  of  All 
Egtf  t'roducers. 

If  fowls  are  supplied  with  green  bone 
the  fowls  will  lay,  and  the  bone  will 
cost  less  than  grain.  It  pays,  because 
the  farmer,  by  using  green  bone,  will 
get  two  eggs  from  each  hen  instead  of 
one.  Green  bone  also  uontains  a  pro- 
portion of  meat,  and  provides  the  min- 
eral matter  for  eggs.  By  procuring  a 
green-bone  cutter  the  farmer  or  poul- 
tryman  can  pay  for  it  in  a  short  time 
from  the  saving  of  food  and  the  in- 
creased number  of  eggs,  and  the  one 
who  has  no  bone  cutter  is  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  one  who  attempts  to  grow 
wheat  without  a  harvester.  Green  bone 
is  a  complete  food.  It  contains  the 
nitrogen  for  the  albumen,  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  for  the  bones  of  the 
chicks,  and  carbonaceous  matter  for 
the  yolks. 

While  a  bone  cutter  may  cost  a  small 
cash  sum  as  a  start  in  procuring  it,  yet 
it  forces  the  hens  to  bring  back  cash 
returns  daily  as  a  reimbursement  for 
the  outlay.  It  is  a  matter  of  eggs  or 
no  eggs.  One  may  feed  all  the  grain 
possible,  but  grain  is  not  a  complete 
egg-food.  A  pound  of  cut  bone  to  six- 
teen hens  once  a  day  will  cost  about 
one  cent,  and  will  be  worth  ten  pounds 
of  grajn,  so  far  as  egg-production  is 
c-oncerned.  Grain  exclusively  is  a  detri- 
ment to  lay,  because  it  warms  the 
body,  providing  only  a  portion  of  the 
essential  elements  necessary  to  egg- 
production,  and  is  lacking  in  the  sub- 
stances that  form  the  albumen,  shell, 
etc.  When  the  hen  is  deprived  of  a 
sufficiency  of  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  produce  eggs  she  will  lay  only  as 
many  eggs  as  she  can  suuply  the  al- 
bumen therefor.  With  plenty  of  corn 
she  is  provided  with  the  elements  for 
the  yolk  and  to  warm  her  body,  such 
elements  being  known  as  carbonaceous. 
If  the  carbonaceous  elements  are  pro- 
portionately balanced  by  the  "nitrogen- 
ous" materials  (cut  bone,  etc.)  the  hen 
will  lay-  nearly  every  day,  and  will 
not  become  fat;  but  if  she  is  fed  liber- 
ally with  corn,  and  is  not  given  enough 
of  the  other  foods,  she  will  not  lay  so 
frequently  hence,  the  loss  of  carbon  in 
the  form'  of  eggs  will  be  reduced,  and 
the  excess,  of  carbonaceous  matter  is 
then  stored  up  within  the  body  as  fat. 
She  may  be  apparently  not  too  fat,  and 
may  lay  fairly  up  to  the  average,  but 
if  the  carbonaceous  material  is  not 
balanced  with  the  proper  proportion  of 
nitrogenous  material  she  will  soon  be- 
come fat  and  this  may  happen  grad- 
ually, as  she  may  lay  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  eggs  to  prevent  becoming  very 
fat  until  she  has  done  fairly  well.  But 
sooner  or  later  she  will  cease  to  laj', 
succumbing  to  a  natural  law  of  sunply 
and  demand— not  being  able  to  produce 
something  for  nothing — the  corn  being 
useful  in  protecting  her  from,  cold,  and 
serving  as  ja  valuable  assistant  in  the 
production  of  eggs;  but  being  deficient 
in  lime. and  ni1;rogen,  the  farmer  sus- 
tains k  loss  because  he  does  not  fortify 
his  corn  with  nitrogenous  foods. 

While  cut  green  bone  is  perhaps  the 
best  food  that  can  be  used  for  laying 
hens,  and  also  the  cheapest,  yet  there  is 
a  way  to  feed  it.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  bone,  some  being  better 
adapted  to  the  use  of  poultry  than 
others.  It  is  a  mistake  to  use  fat  and 
marrow  with  the  bone.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of 
such  adhering  materials,  but  it  would 
be  well  to  always  endeavor  to  secure 
bones  with  lean  meat  adhering.  Avoid 
fat  as  much  as  possible,  as  the  fat 
is  not  only  undesirable,  but  often  in- 
jurious when  the  hens  are  in  high  con- 
dition. Bones  are  intended  as  nitro- 
genous and  not  carbonaceous.  Grain 
will  supply  all. the  carbonaceous  matter 
needed,  and  bones  should  contain  as 
little  as  possible.  Bones  supply  mineral 
matter  and  are  digestible.  They  are 
largely  composed  of  lime  (being  phos- 
phate of  lime),  and  are  far  superior  to 
oyster-shells, ;  because  the  bone  serves 
as.  food,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
shells.  One  -pound  ■  of  cut-  green  bone 
for  sixteen  hens  once  a  day  will  be 
sufficient,  and"  the  more  lean  meat  on 
them,  the  better  will  be  the  results  ob- 
tained. 


GOING  TO  FEED  CATTLE 

or  hc^  or  both  this  sea^onl  TLere  ^  1.0 
b«tl«r  fence  made  for  surroundiDg  fee-i  -OXSj 
bam  yards,  or  the  fann  in  gfenerai  than 

i    THE  ADVANCE  FENCE. 

 I  Perfectly  smooth,  all  interwoven,  eafefor 

ttixk.  SOLD  DIKEIT  TO  FAMERS  IT  W  HOLESALE.  Nobody 
can  buy  it  any  cbe.iper.   Writ*  for  circul.ira  and  special  disconnta. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,        140  Old  Street,  Peoria,  U!. 


Mum  Mtry&uide  and  Catalog 

It's  a  beautj'.    Cuts  of  fowls  drawn  from 
life.    Price  of  fowls  and  eggs.    Also  34 
years  in  the  poultry"  vard.    Catalog  and 
Buyers  Guide  all  for  10c   J.  R.  BRABAZON.Sr. 
Finest  on  earth.      Glen^-iew  Farm,  Delavan,  Wis. 


Big  Value 

If  you  want  to  see  how  much  you  can  buy, 
how  fflcch  information  you  can  get, 
how  much  pleasant  reading  and 
how  much  real  solid  satisfaction  for 

A  Little  Money 

send  50  cents  to-day  for  a  year's 
aibscription  to 

Poultry  Monthly,  Albany,  N-  Y. 

Sample  copy  free. 


WHHT'S  IN  R  NAME? 

Well,  ^1/^/^  /^/^  In  the  Right  one 
there  is  for  Somebody.... 

ox  JAJrr ARY  Ist.  1900.  THE  XAME  OF  THE 

WESTERN  GARDEN  and 

POULTRY  JOURNAL 

OF  DES  MOINES,  IOWA, 

Will  be  changed.  There  are  reasons  for  this.  The  name  is  too  long,  and 
there  is  no  "garden"  about  the  paper,  the  chickens  having  scratched  that  part 
out  some  time  ago.  Its  a  poultry  journal  entirely,  and  if  we  say  its  a  mighty 
good  one,  too,  you'll  admit  we  told  the  truth  after  you  see  a  copy.  We  want 
a  new,  original,  and  attractive  name,  and  are  willing  to  pay  $100.00  to  get 
the  right  one.  It  must  not  contain  more  than  three  words,  and  the  shorter 
they  are  the  better.  Jsow  "-et  your  thinking  cap  on  and  let  us  hear  from  you. 
There  will  be  ten  prizes  as  follows: 

TT'TTJCjm  "P'DTVTl— A  200  egg  Successful,  Reliable  or  Prairie  Stale  ©  OQ  AA 
JJJVOX    XXlJArj    Incubator,  say  which  you  prefer  ®  -O.UV 

SECOND  PRIZE-A  100  egg  Klondike  Incubator     18.00 

mTTT"D"n   T>"DT7Tr— A  Hunting  Case,  Gold  Filled  Elgin  OX  AA 

LILLSXU   XlllAJl/    Watch,  guaranteed  for  20  years   — O.Ulf 

FOURTH  PRIZE—CASH   10.00 

FIFTH  PRIZE-1  BONE  CUTTER   10.00 

SIXTH  PRIZE— CASH   5.00 

QT7'1J'T?'MTTT     Eighth,  Ninth  and  Tenth  prizes— One  copy  I   A/ K 

OJll  V  Jl/IN  1 11,    each  NEW  REVISED  STANDARD   i.U'J 

TOTAL  -    -    -  $100.00 

A  committee  who  have  no  interest  in  the  matter,  will  award  the  ten  prizes  as  above,  and 
from  the  ten  names  thus  selected,  the  editor  reserves  the  right  to  choose  the  one  wliich  the 
paoer  will  bear  in  the  future.  All  takmg  part  in  contest  will  be  notified  as  to  the  result  by 
mail,  on  December  1st.  EVERY  COMPETITOR  must  fill  out  :ind  mail  before  No- 
vember 30,  the  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  ad.  enclosing  50c  for  one  year's  subscription  to  tlie 
paper.  Those  who  are  now  subscribers  can  liave  their  time  extended  one  year.  Sample 
copies  sent  anywhere  on  request. 

WESTERN  GARDEN  AND  POULTRY  JOURNAL 

DES   MOINES,  IOWA: 

Enclosed  is  50c  for  one  year's  subscription  to  your  paper.    The  best  name  for  it  i? ; 


Signed 


Tbe   Poultry  Keeper. 
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NEST  EGGS. 

This  is  one  of  the  (juestions,  that, 
like  moon  farming,  has  a  divided  fol- 
lowing-. From  earliest  childhood  we 
were  taught  that  a  nest  egg  was  as 
essential  for  the  production  of  eggs  as 
a  nest.  We  have  not  believed  the  nest 
egg  necessary  since  we  grew  to  man- 
hood, and  for  over  thirty  years  we  have 
jiot  practiced  keeping  a  nest  egg  in  the 
nest.  There  are  so  many  things  a.g-ainst 
the  practice  and  but  few  in  its  favor. 
There  are  some  breeds  of  chickens 
which  do  not  like  to  have  all  the  eggs 
removed  from  their  nests,  such  as  Ban- 
tams and  a  few  other  breeds,  and  keep- 
ing nest  eggs  in  their  nests  is  supposed 
to^keep  them  doing  business  at  the  old 
stand. 

An  egg  is  as  perishable  as  butter  and 
if  it  is  left  in  the  nest  any  length  of 
time  its  value  for  culinary  use  is  de- 
preciated. It  may  be  well  enough  to 
sell,  as  some  look  at  it,  but  no  power 
on  earth  can  make  it  as  good  for 
culinary  use  as  it  was  when  it  was 
fresh  laid. 

If  nest  eggs  have  to  be  kept,  the 
porcelain  eggs  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose and  they  will  not  spoil  nor  break 
to  teach  the  hens  to  eat  eggs.  Medi- 
cated nest  eggs  are  of  doubtful  value 
as  there  is  a  feeling  of  doubt  as  to  the 
medicine  employed,  and  usually  they 
have  been  used.  If  it  is  really  neces- 
sary to  use  nest  eggs  why  not  use  sev- 
eral of  them  at  one  time  in  a  single 
nest? 

We  have  found  in  our  experience  that 
hens  have  a  favorite  nest  and  they  will 
return  to  it  to  lay,  nest  egg  or  no  nest 
egg.  and  when  they  become  broody 
they  seem  to  want  to  sit  on  the  hay  or 
anything  the  nest  contains,  eggs  or  no 
eggs.  And  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  a  nestful  of  eggs  is  always 
inviting  to  a  hen.  They  will  enjoy  add- 
ing another  to  the  store  and  will  leave 
the  nest  with  her  congratulations  ex- 
pressed in  an  audible  manner. 

We  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  if 
nest  eggs  have  to  be  employed  that  real 
«ggs  be  not  used  for  that  purpose.  All 
■eggs  that  are  to  be  sold  should  be 
.gathered  while  fresh,  and  kept  so  until 
they  are  sold  or  used.  If  eggs  were 
.gathered  frequently  and  not  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  nests  iQng,  there  would 
be  fewer  instances  of  hens  eating  eggs. 
— Iowa  Homestead. 


POULTRY  SUGGESTIONS. 

study  poultry  from  a  practical  stand- 
point, just  as  other  stock  upon  the  farm 
is  studied. 

There  is  r.o  fear  of  losing  anything  by 
sending  c-  an  eggs  and  nice-looking 
poultry  to  n.arket. 

Moulting  is  a  strain  on  the  system, 
and  the  bird  should  have  good  feed  and 
protection  from  cold  winds. 

A  wet  hen  19  not  a  comfortable  hen, 
-even  in  warm  weather;  and  she  ought 
to  have  protection  from  storms. 

Breeders  who  do  not  wish  to  winter 
all  the  stock  on  hand  are  anxious,  to 
sell,  and  it  is  a  good  time  to  buy. 

The  farmer's  family  should  consume 
more  poultry  and  eggs  and  less  pork. 
They  are  among  the  most  valuable 
foods. 

There  is  nothing  in  its  relation  to  the 
hen  house  that  is  more  important  than 
whitewash  and  a  whitewash  brush. 

The  fact  that  so  much  poultry  is  sold 
is  prima  facie  evidence  that  poultry 
a-aising  is  profitable.  Poultry,  too, 
brings  quick  returns. 

Feeding  corn  night  and  morning  is 
the  sum  total  of  poultry  management 
•on  thousands  of  farms;  and  there  is  no 
money  in  that  sort  of  management. 

Better  breeds,  better  roosts,  better 
feeding,  less  stuffing,  less  vermin  and 
cleaner  houses  would  be  worth  millions 
■of  dollars  to  American  farmers  and 
they  are  all  easy  of  adoption. 

It  is  never  wise  to  buy  breeding  stock 
at  the  beginning  of  the  breeding  season. 
Buy  it  before,  so  that  it  will  have  be- 
•come  used  to  its  new  surroundings  be- 
fore the  breeding  season  commences. 

Frank  B.  White  says  that  a  dressed 
fowl  should  be  wrapped  in  paraffin 
paper,  packed  in  a  neat  box  and 
labeled,  instead  of  being  hung  up,  ex- 
posed and  thrown  about  as  if  it  were  of 
no  consequence.— Poultry  Editor  Epito- 
mist. 


IHIGH- 

Igrade 

INClBATOeS 


WE  CAN  SUIT  YOU  IN  PRICE  AND  WE' 
GUARANTEE  TO  PLEASE  YOU  IN  QUALITY. 

Whiit  lUDir  could  we  do!   Onr  cutaloLiiK'  tt-Us  all, 
uul  is  (ic'vuteil  largely  to  practical  iiiactci  --  pertainiui; ' 
tu  poultry  raisiiit;.    Has  143  pat;cs;  uiaili-d  to  any' 
;iiliires.s  for  ilc.    No  wild  and  woolly  statements,  toy  < 
outlits,  nor  prize  package  lots  to  < 
offer.     Fair  treatment,  prompt  < 
service  and  full  value  are  what  j 
^ve  tr>'  to  i-,'ive  (jur  cti^romej's. 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  47  ,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


LACE  CURTAINS 


TIk 


iH  initiiiil  U"ynl 
trti.  thii  '  y;ii<l>  loti^r,  ■ 
I  iiiit'.  Y>  >u  ran  u'''t  I  \\  i . 


■  I'aiii  ir  ( 'ui'tain-  ;li  i 


FREE 


I  thi'  lli-\\-e--t  Savoy  | 
w  i.l.',  HI  .•  «,i-l,al.l,.  ;ui.l  \Mli  la- 

rtlH  -i-  i-liMi  Ill  tHin-.  lvalue  ili--jt.-ii  • 

1-  ill  cut.,  anil  l.iiu  l,.  uuliliil  Sa-li  i  iii  lain-  M.iir  y.ucl  Miuar.-  ,-arln  FREE  t)V  selling  our  ORE.\T 
1  11,11  Ki;.\ll.l'Y  anil  }li:.M)Arlll:  (  IKK.  (  urisC'ild  inUne  Hay!  Jlelieve.s  Ileailaclie  at  Once!  W<- 
V  ill  t-ivi  111.  1  1111  am-  aliMiluli  l.\  I  n  i  tii  anyone  taking  advantat'e  of  tlie  (rreat  offer  we  send  to 
evil  V  v  I  -"n  ^1  IliiiLT  -ix  li.iM  -  .if  onr  laiilits.  If  you  agree  to  sell  only  six  Ijoxesat  2.5  cents  a  box. 
A\  rill  li,-ila\  anil  \\  ^^  ill  si  ml  tin  -  'lal.lits  I,y  mail  postpaid.  When  sold,  send  ns  the  money  and 
vr  w  ill  sriiil  li'Ur  Sa-li  I  ui  lain-,  iinlitiniiH-d,  so  they  may  be  made  to  tit  any  window,  togethei- 

w  ilti  Miir  filti-r  of  I  v\  11  ii)ili  li'  ]iaii  s  (it  Ko>  al  Kju'e  Parlor  Cui-Iain>.  eTiniit.'li  To  Itii  nish  a  l  oom. 

saiiif  day  nil  •ni-v  is  ri  ri  iM  il.  Tlii-  i-  a  ^'i  ami  iiiijioitunity  for  ladn  -  fn  iicanlil  v  tlnii  hi.iiies  with 
liiir  Kari'  <  iirtaiiis  i.f  rX'iiii-itf  di'-i'-Tii.    All  win,  lia\-e  earned  tlieiii  are  ili-h..'hti-il.  Aiidic-.- 

NATEONAL  MEDICINE  CO.,  1 01 0 Chapel  St.,  New  Haven, Conn.  Box  gS  L 


ANN6  OREEN  BONE  CUTTER5 


Make  a  complete  success  of  the  poultry  industry.  They  take  cheap 
green  bones  and  convert  them  into  the  most  valuable  "poultry  food. 
Green  Cut  Bone  doubles  the  eggs  produced.   It  is  rich  in  all  the  elements  con- 
tained in  t'^;;s.    Our  Cutters  run  easy,  cut  fast  and  fine  and  last  for  years. 
lUM gtnn^ ^  f'lovei'  is  a  strong  durable  machine  that 
^  Cutter    cuts  rapidly  and  easily  all  kinds  of 
hay,  clover,  etc.,  dry  or  green.   The  single  knife  is  easy  to  keep 
in  order.    No  dangerto  hands  or  fingers  in  feeding.   One  turn  of 
the  wheel  makes  13  cuts— four  times  as  fast  as  others.   Made  with 
or  without  stand.    Price,       and  §10. 

JI/Vamm'c  Swinging  saves  its  price  in  feed  in  a 
mWt€mlaKt  9  fcett  Tr9y  shorttime.  Hens  can't  scratch 
feed  out  ot  it  or  dirt  into  it  and  can  not  wallow  in  it  or  roost  upon 
it.  ALL  IRON-INDESTRUCTIBLE,  LASTS  ALWAYS. 
JIJVmmm^  A  Granf/e  #5mc#  is  the  sharpest  and  hard- 
■"««""  *  Crystal  est  grit  known,  and  is  ab- 

solutely clean,  free  from  all  dust,  sand  etc.  It  is  better  and  cheaper 
than  oyster  sheU.  Cuts  and  grinds  the  hardest  foods,  inducing  perfect 
digestion.    Cash  or  installments.    Illustrated  rataloarne  fr^e. 

F.  W.  MAMM  CO.,  Box  57    MILFORD.  MASS. 


A  Good  Bone  Cutter 

is  one  that  cuts  bone  fast  and  fine  enough  for  young 
chicks,  runs  easily,  cuts  meat  and  vegetables  without 
clogging,  and  stands  wear  and  tear  without  breaking. 
All  of  these  virtues  (and  more,  too),  are  contained  in 
the  Webster  &  Hannum  OREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

Bone  costs  little,  and  when  prciiaied  by  the  W.  Ci:  H. 
Cutler  make^  the  cheapest  tnod,  as  well  as  the  best. 

Stearns  Clover  Cutters  and  Grit  Crushers  are  a  ne- 
cesbits  in  every  poultry  yard. 

Send  your  address  for  treatise  on 
poultry  feeding  and  catalogue  of  bone 
■  '        cutlers,  clover  cutters  and  grit  crush- 

ers —  they  are  /r^-f ,  but  may  save  you  half  your  feed  bill. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box«    Syracuse.  N.Y. 


Canadian  Poultry  Review 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

In  its  twenty-second  year.  Practical,  lively,  readable.  Forty  to  titty 
pages  monthly.      SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS   are  PRACTICAL  POULTRY, 

edited  by  A.  S.  Gilbert,  Poultry  INIanag-er  Dominion  Government  K.xperi- 
mental  Farm,  Ottawa 

"Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Geese,"  "Poultry  Ailments.  '  "Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers," and  "With  Uncle  Sam,"  (U.  S.  news,)  and  "  Bantams."  Full 
Reports  of  all  Canadian  Shows. 

Not  the  big,gest,  but  amongst  the  BEST.  cents  a  year. 
Special  rate:  Three  years,  #  i  .00,  or  three  new  subscriptions 
y^i.oo.    Sample  free. 


Bees 


l60-page  Bee-Book  FREE 

with  the  AMEltlCAN  BeeJochnai, 
year.   Send  for  free  sample  copy. 

GEO.  W.  YORK  CO., 

118  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


L.  R. 


Incubator  and  Brooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP.  The 

Oakes  Adjustable  Thermometer. 
Brass  Hollers  anilTanks.  Thermosta- 
tic Bars  and  Regulators  of  all  kinds 
a  specialty.  Ciitalosrue  Iree.  Address 
OAKES,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


November  15,  1899 


■ —     STUDY  OF  HEiN'S  EGGS. 

The  Agrkadtnrai  Xfepaa-tment  throuirli 
Its  «xp«riineiit  sta;tiOBe,  b&s  been  ia- 
■vestieaiixig  the  food  Taiue  of  hea's 
eggs.   Xceoft^iae  to  a  mtmh^r  cf 

anaiTSis  isade  of  Americaji  eg'gs  at  the 
varioas  stations,  an  egg  on  an  average 
"VTOigrhs  two  oxmoest  and  has  the  follow- 
ing percesvtage  of  composition:  Shell, 
10.5;  -water,  6S;  fat,  9.3  .and  ash,  0.9.  A 
side  of  beef  contains  on  an.  aviRi-ag^e 
alKJUt  the  same  percentage  of  protein 


Tbs   Poultry  JT^-i^J'- 


tj-Ht  a  laJtre  pejv^atage  of  fat,  Eg-gs  be- 
long- to  tile  nitrogenous  group  of  foods, 
aad  wo«id  natural^  and  <iiiiie  prapcriy 
be  oombcaed  in  the  diet  -with,  ma  serial 
supplying-  ca<rbohy4rates  (sugar  and 
starch),  such  as  cereals,  potatoes,  ete. 
At  the  California  Experiment  Station 
th«  chief  object  of  the  examination  -was 
to  determine  -whether  there  ■v'^as  any 
basis  of  fact  for  the  popular  opioic-n 
that  eggs  -with  bro-wn  shells  have  a 
higher  food  val»e  than  those  -with 
-white  shells.   It  has  been  said  by  some 


that  the  bro-wn  eggs  *xe  ridier  fba.-nr-r6e 
■s^hite  OB.es,  but  ttle  B4ait«»eat  is  sot 
bsrae  ont  by  a  ebenrvlcal  a«.lyf"i3,  an* 
the  physicai  exanainatkm  proves  tbat 
the  main  points  erf  superiority ,  tboi^b 
extreeaeiy  ^ight,  axe  p©ssessi^i  by  tbe 
-wfeite  eggs.  The  minute  differeBess 
that  are  found  between  the  Vwe  gn*(*ps 
are  exceeded  by  variation  bet^veen 
varieties  -within  the  same  group,  it 
may  be  stated  tha.t  there  are  practieaay 
no  diCereaces  so  far  as>  the  food  val«e 
is  concerned. — The  Market  Basket. 


Is  Ri^ht. 
You  Will 
do  Right 

To  Oraer  at  Once  the  Following 

FOUR  Poultry  Papers 

For  $1.15.    Regular  price  $2.25. 


^1.00  5 


FARM-POULTRY,  semi-inonthly,  one  year,  price, 

POULTRY  KEEPER.         ^      monthly,  one  year,  price,         50  ^ 
INTER-STATE  POULTRYiMAN,  monthly,  one  year,  price, 
A  FEW  HENS,  monthly,  one  year,  price. 

Total,  .... 

PRACTICAL   PAPERS   PAY  POULTRYMEN. 

There  are  None  More  Practical  than  the  following: 

The  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  that  leads  the  world,  because  the  editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  is 
the  best  informed  man  of  this  age  on  poultry  subjects.  Its  cover,  printed  in  two  colors,  makes  it  an  omasieiit 
to  any  home,  and  its  contents  are  none  the  less  attractive,  as  you  can  see  by  sending  for  a  free  sample  copy. 
Published  monthly,  at  only  50  cents  per  year. 

The  Inter-State  Poultryman,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  fifty  cents  a  year,  needs  no  introduction  to  our 

readers,  its  editor  being  fully  abreast  of  the  times.    Published  monthly. 

A  Few  Mens,  ±Joston,  Mass.,  has  been  increased  50  percent,  in  size.  It  is  edited  by  the  wefl-known 
M.  K.  Boyer.  Full  of  good  things,  monthly,  25  cents  a  year.  Devoted  to  every  branch  of  market  poultry 
culture.    It  is  a  "boiled  down"  journal,  giving  the  cream  of  poultry  matter. 

Farm-Foultry.  This  paper  is  published  twice  a  month,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  poultry 
papers.  It  pays  practical  poultrymen,  because  it  teaches  facts,  not  theories.  It  is  a  profitable  poultry 
raising  guide  for  all.    Each  issue  is  better  than  the  last.    Price,  semi-monthly,  $1.00  per  j'ear. 


Until  Jan.,  1901. 


If  you  order  at  once,  you  will  get  all  four  of  the  papers 
from  now  until  January  ist,  1901,  all  for  (one  dollar  and 
fifteen  cents.)  $1.15 

TAKE  NOTICE.    If  your  time  is  not  out  for  our  paper,  your  subscription  will  be  marked  up  one  year. 

The  four  papers  one  year,  after  Jan.  i,  1900,  for  $1.15.  Send  all  orders  to  us.  The  combination 
cannot  be  changed  or  filled  as  above,  unless  all  ordered  at  one  time.    Samples  free. 

i^OULTR\"  IvKKFJER,  Farkesburg,  Fa. 


I1SQUIRIE5. 


Loss  «p  Fowls.— I  have  lost  a  great  many- 
chickens  by  a  disease  that  I  cannot  find  a 
remedy  for;  they  have  bad  bowels,  weak 
legs.  Please  let  me  know  what  is  a  good 
remedy  for  this  complaint.  I  have  used 
everything  I  know  of.— J.  W.,  Cressona, 
Penna. 

It  is  impossible  to  assist  yon  nnless  yon 
Btato  yonr  mode  of  feeding,  and  how  yon 
manage.  Yon  may  be  feeding  too  much  or 
giving  only  one  kind  of  food.  There  is  evid- 
entiy  some  mistake  in  yonr  management. 


Hatching  with  Manure— Can  yon  give 
me  any  information  about  manure  for  an  in- 
cubator and  brooder  V—L.  E.  G.,  Ocean 
Springs,  Miss. 

It  is  impracticable,  and  we  doubt  if  there  is 
anyone  who  attempts  incubation  by  such 
method. 

Feeding  Mash.— Please  let  me  know 
through  yonr  paper  if  it  is  necessary  to  feed 
themashina  trough.  Is  mash  over  two  or 
three  days  old  any  good  ?— E.  M.,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

It  should  always  be  fed  In  troughs  or  on 
clean  surfaces,  and  should  be  fresh— never 

Points  in  the  Comb.  Please  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  mo  through  the  Poultry 
Keeper  how  many  teeth  are  in  the  comb  of 
a  thoTonghbred  Leghorn  male  (white  or 
brown);  also  how  dry,  granulated  bone,  which 
is  bought,  can  be  feci  best  to  fowls  in  confine- 
jnent.— VV.  C.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Five  or  sis  points,  five  preferred.  Feed  the 
bone  by  scattering  it  on  the  ground  ;  the 
birds  will  not  eat  too  much.  A  gill  of  the 
bone,  twice  a  week,  to  a  dozen  fowls,  will  an- 
swer. 


HambuRGS.— Can  yon  tell  me  why  it  is 
that  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs  breed  to  sin- 
gle combs?  I  purchased  hens  of  one  yard, 
cock  of  another  yard,  and  they  all  have  fine 
rose  combs,  but  some  of  the  chicks  hatched 
have  the  single  combs.  Please  state  the 
cause.— W.  J.  L.,  Blue  Ball.  Penna. 

They  should  all  have  rose  combs.  There  is 
something  wrong  in  the  breeding. 


Plymouth  Rock  Males. —Should  a  Plym- 
outh Eock  rooster  be  the  same  color  as  the 
jjgn  ^ — 'f.  S.,  Coal  Centre,  Peinia. 

The  male  is  usually  the  lighter  of  the  two. 


Bumble  Foot.— Is  there  a  cure  for  bumble 
foot  ?— R.  H.  W.,  Keytersville,  Mo. 

It  depends  on  the  severity  of  the  case.  Ir 
a  majority  of  cases  it  is  diflicult  to  cure 
Give  the  bird  straw  instead  of  a  roost.  Oin' 
ments  and  poultices  do  but  little  good. 


Ducks  Lame. — I  have  a  lot  o. -young  ducks 
that  are  not  doing  well  ;  they  eat  weli  but 
thev  set  lame  and  cannot  walk.  I  have  some 
that  are  three  montlis  old  and  they  do  not 
weigh  a  pound.  I  feed  them  cracked  corn, 
and  they  have  a  nice  place  to  sleep,  and  their 
run  is  a  large  place.— D.  B.,  Bloomville,  Ohio. 

They  are  probably  kept  in  a  damp  placeand 
also  require  a  greater  variety  of  food,  as 
cracked  corn  is  not  sufficient.  Give  dry 
qnartei-s,  covering  the  floor  with  straw.  Feed 
bran  and  animal  meal  mixed  with  potatoes 
or  turnips,  cooked. 


Ducks  in  Warm  Climate.— Will  yon 
kindly  inform  me  through  The  Poultry 
Keeper  whether  my  location  is  too  warm  for 
keeping  ducks  and  eeese,  as  I  have  heard 
that  nothing  so  mnch  weakens  ducks  as  ex- 
treme heat.  The  floor  is  not  warm  for  it.<? 
latitude,  still  of  course  warm  it  is.  being  so 
near  the  tropics.— H.  P.  B.,  Melbourne.  In- 
dian Eiver,  Florida, 

The  climate  is  no  objection  ^xs:  ided  yon 
conifel  the  birds  to  forage  and-^lr  not  feed 


them.  Weak  legs  come  from  too  mnch 
grain. 

Plymouth  Rocks. — I  have  a  flock  of  over 
90  Plymouth  Eock  chicks,  four  months  old. 
About  half  of  them  are  lighter  than  tUe  oth- 
ers. I  have  been  told  these  are  cockerels.  Is 
this  so  ?  They  weigh  three  and  one-half 
pounds.  Will  they  probably  lay  this  fall  ? — 
A.  L.  W. 

The  light  ones  are  no  doubt  cockerels.  The 
pullets  should  lay  when  about  eight  months 
old. 


Disqualification. — Will  a  white  feather 
in  a  Plymouth  cockerel  disqualify?  It  is  in 
his  wing.— Subscriber,  Georg''>wn,  Md, 

It  does  not  disqualify. 


Several  Inquiries.— 1.  Does  it  hurt  to 
give  too  much  pepper  to  fowls?  2.  Does  it 
pay  to  set  pullets  hatched  in  March?  3. 
How  often  would  yon  advise  me  to  clean  ofif 
the  shelf  under  the  perch  on  which  about  six- 
teen fowls  roost?— D.  H.  M,  G.,  Washington- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

1.  It  should  be  given  sparingly.  2.  Yes.  3. 
At  least  twice  a  week. 


MiNOECAS. — Will  yon  please  state  if  White 
and  Black  Minorcas  are  cross  breeds?— D. 
and  M.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

No;  they  are  old-established  breeds. 


Hens  Eating  Eggs.— 1.  I  have  a  Light 
Brahma  hen,  apparently  healthy,  but  she  has 
net  layed  since  I  had  her  (about  fourteen 
months).  Can  you  advise  me  what  the 
trouble  is?  2.  I  havealsoa  Brahma  hen  that 
eats  her  eggs.  Is  there  any  cure  for  this 
habit?— Subscriber,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1.  She  is  probably  too  fat.  2.  Make  the 
nest  in  a  dark  place,  the  nest  covered,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  hen  from  easily  getting  at  the 
egg. 


Cramming  Machines. — I  will  feel  obliged 
if  you  will  inform  me  where  I  can  get  the 
French  Cramming  Machine  used  for  fatten- 
ing chiekeus.—D.  McV.,  AUamuehy,  N.  J. 

We  know  of  no  one  who  sells  them,  unless 
it  is  Mr.  T.  Farrer  Eackham,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Using  Steam  — My  brooder  house,  12x50 
feet,  is  adjoining  a  steam  plant.  The  pipes 
and  heat  can  be  very  easily  used.  Can  steam 
be  as  successfully  used  as  hot  water  for  the 
brooders?— J.  I.  S.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

It  can  not.  as  the  heat  fluctuates  too  much. 


Brooder  Chicks.— I  would  like  to  know  if 
it  is  proper  to  take  chicks  away  from  the  hen 
as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  and  put  in  a 
brooQer  this  time  of  year,  and  if  I  must  have 
a  brooder  for  each  lot  of  chicks?— K.  F.  S., 
Buflalo,  N.  Y. 

It  is  frequently  done.  A  brooder  should  ac- 
commodate from  fifty  to  one  hundred  chicks. 


Incubators.— Is  hot  air  as  good  to  use  in 
an  incubator  as  hot  water  is?— C.  F.  D., 
Mountville,  Pa. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  preference.  Some  pre- 
fer one  and  some  the  other. 


CORNMEAL  FOR  CHiCKS. 

A  reader  at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  used  corn- 
meal  for  chicks  as  well  as  scalded  food.  He 
makes  some  inquiries  regarding  certain  sub- 
stances which  are  frequently  used  as  follows : 

Having  subscribed  a  few  days  ago  for  your 
paper,  1  shonid  like  to  get  some  information 
on  the  following  points  :  I  have  lost  a  great 
many  young  chicks  this  Angnst.  I  fed  them 
princijially  on  raw  cornmeal.  Should  young 
(very)  chicks  have  only  scalded  food  ?  How 
many  clover  tops  shonid  be  scalded  for  a 
dozen  fowls  and  how  often  should  it  he  fed  ? 
:ilso  must  I  feed  it  when  the  hens  can  get 
gru.ss  to  eat?  Is  copperas  dangerous  for 
fouls?  Some  of  mine  died  after  drinking  the 
water.    It  was  dissolved.    The  others  had 


loose  bowels.  Is  turpentine  good  for  chick- 
ens and  what  is  it  good  for? 

Cornmeal  is  excellent  but  not  when  fed 
alone.  A  mixture  of  one  part  cornmeal,  one 
of  animal  meal,  one  of  middlings,  one  of 
ground  oats,  sifted,  and  a  gill  of  linseed  meal 
toa  pint  of  the  mixed  ground  grain,  the  whole 
baked  as  bread,  may  be  given  twice  a  day. 
At  noon  give  millet  seed  and  give  millet  seed 
between  meals.  Always  clean  away  what 
they  do  not  eat  and  he  sure  to  keep  them 
warm. 

There  is  no  fixed  quantity  of  clover  tops  to 
give  fowls.  Let  them  eat  all  they  wish.  It 
will  do  no  harm. 

There  is  no  more  necessity  for  giving  cop- 
peras and  turpentine  to  fowls  than  to  persons. 
Do  not  use  such  materials.  Healthy  birds 
need  no  medicine. 


WINTER  EGGS. 

L.  A.  WOETHINGTON. 
We  are  often  prone  to  lay  to  "  the  perrer- 
sity  of  nature  "  things  which  are  largely  our 
own  fault.  We  often  complain  of  bad  luck, or 
calmly  accept  it  without  complaining,  feeling 
that  we  must  take  "  the  inevitable,"  when  the 
truth  is  that  if  we  looked  about  ns  a  little  we 
might  very  easily  remedy  that  which  troubles 
ns.  It  often  seems  to  be  a  hard  provision  of 
nature  that  our  hens  should  lay  plentifully  in 
the  summer  when  eggs  bring  10  cents  a  dozen 
and  go  back  on  us  completely  in  the  winter 
when  eggs  are  worth  from  2.5  to  .50  cents  a 
dozen.  But  the  truth  is  that  it  is  the  fault  of 
neither  nature  nor  the  hens.  The  whole 
trouble  is  that  we  do  not  get  our  hens  into  the 
proper  condition  to  lay  eggs.  We  are  not  fair 
to  the  hen. 

When  we  send  a  man  to  do  a  piece  of  work 
we  are  usually  careful  to  select  a  man  who  is 
in  a  working  condition  and  not  a  man  who 
ought  to  be  in  the  hospital.  But  somehow  or 
other  we  never  seem  to  think  about  that  with 
our  hens.  Anything  that  wears  feathers  and 
goes  on  two  legs  seems  good  enough  to  ns  to 
lay  eg^s,  no  matter  what  its  condition,  Here 
is  where  we  make  mistake  No.  1. 

'I'hen  when  we  send  a  man  to  do  a  piece  of 
work  we  are  apt  to  see  that  he  has  the  tools  to 
work  with.  We  are  not  like  Pharaoh  in  de- 
manding bricks  without  straws.  But  how 
about  our  hens?  Do  we  not  demand  eggs- 
without  proper  food  ?  We  do  that  very  thing 
over  and  over  again. 

If  there  is  one  fact  established  in  henology 
it  is  that  the  loudness  of  fowls  for  bugs  and 
worms  is  not  an  unnatural  taste.  The  ani- 
mal matter  thus  secured  .supplies  a  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  fowl's  food.  And  it  i* 
largely  because  the  hens  cannot  procure  this- 
food  in  winter  that  they  cease  to  lay  eggs. 

Another  reason  for  few  eggs  in  winter  is 
that  the  hens  are  not  only  not  in  the  best 
physical  condition  but  the  food  they  get  does 
not  contain  the  proper  elements  for  egg  mak- 
ing, and  as  has  been  hinted  a  hen  cannot 
make  bricks  without  straw.  Food  containing 
the  necessary  elements  must  be  supplied  if  w& 
are  to  have  full  egg  baskets. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  feeding  of  green 
cut  bones  has  become  so  popular  among 
money-making  poultry  men  and  women. 
Green  cut  bone  supplies  this  needed  element 
as  does  no  other  food,  and  at  a  less  expense 
than  grain  can  be  fed.  It  keeps  the  fowls 
healthy,  it  makes  eggs,  and  is,  in  short,  an  in- 
dispensable food.  Noperson  who  keeps  fowls, 
be  they  few  or  many,  can  aUbrd  to  be  without 
a  green  bone  cutter. 


-  ,<5' 

Publisher's  Department. 

We  mark  this  notice  to  call  your  attention 
to  fie  value  of  The  Poultry  Keepeb  as  a 
rot  dinm  to  reach  the  people.  >iotice  that  it 
dot  s  not  go  over  their  heads  but  "  walks  and 
talks"  with  them.  Your  advertisement  wili 
not  be  buried  out  of  sight. 

This  paragraph  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  you  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Kbepkk 
for  examination,  and  to  show  to  others  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poul- 
try raiser  can  afford  to  be  without  The  Poul» 
try  KEEPEEandthe  "  Illustrator  Quarterly.'* 
Read  all  about  it  in  this  copy  and  let  ns  hear 
from  yon. 
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JUDGMENT  IN  FEEDING  CORN. 

While  corn  Is  an  essential  in  the  win- 
ter to  assist  in  producing  heat  to  ward 
off  the  cold,  it  is  not  the  best  grain  to 
use  after  the  weather  begins  to  mod- 
erate. The  question  then  is  which  of 
the  grains  should  be  used.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  several  grains,  so  far  as  the 
proportion  of  fat  and  starch  is  con- 
cerned, is  but  very  little,  and  it  then 
becomes  a  matter  of  how  to  feed  grrain 
rather  than  which  or  how  much  should 
be  used.  One  point  to  observe  is  to  use 
more  oats  and  buckwheat  and  less  corn 
and  wheat,  but  always  make  it  a  rule 
to  compel  the  fowls  to  work  and 
scratch. 


S6O  per  month  for  home  work.   Particulars  for 
stamps.   SAM.  CORE,  Hicksville,  Ohio,  box  44y- 

ceasful    Incubator    Hatching.  New 

2uc.  Airs.  B.  Whitney,  Quarry  St.,  Norwich,  Ct. 

Ceese,  Ceese,  Ceese,  B.  China,  S.  C.  White. 
Brown  and  Black  Leehorns.  Show  Birils,  ^l.TiO  to 
$2.ij0  each.  H.  C.  HUNT,  Delavan,  Ills. 


White  P.  Rocks,  Early  Hatched  Pullets 
and  Cockerels,  Cheap.    Must  have  room 
J.  S.  HOFFMAN,  Sharon,  Pa.- 

Bar.  P.  R3Cksa  specialty.  Can  furnish  them  sin- 
gle.pairs,  trio  breeding  pens  or  any  number  desir  ed. 
Robart  W.  Lusby,  Kennedyvllle,  Maryland. 

W.  ROCK  COCKERELS,  also  pen  of  W.  C. 
B.  Polish,  cheap  or  trade  for  W.  Rock 
Pullets.      K.  MAllQUAND,  MT.  VEBNON,  N.  Y 

HONEY  MONEY,  l^.- 
is  the  theme  ot  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 
liaii.lsomely  Illustrated  .V.mthly  Magazine  devnt- 
ed  to  Ai'ieiiltuie.  Free  sample,  tn^'^ther  ^^■lth 
Book  on  Bee  Supplies  and  Book  on  Bee  Culture  to 
all  wlio  iiieiitii'ii  this  paper  when  writing. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  -  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


STflNQ  OF  FRESH,  CLEAN  SAMPLES  OF 
I  UIIO  Magazines  and  Periodicals  of  all  kinds 
— Literary,  News,  Illustrated,  Scientific,  Art,  Music, 
^port.  Agriculture,  Poultry,  or  any  general  class. 
Before  selecting  your  reading  matter  for  the  com- 
ing year,  send  us  lOc.  for  I  pound  or  25c.  for 
3  pounds  of  these  samples.  By  subscribing 
through  us  you  can  save  from  10  to  .50  per  cent,  on 
-all  your  reading  matter.  "  McClure's  Magazine." 
"' Cosmopolitan"  and '■  Fr.ank  Leslie."  all  three  full 
year  for  $2 .50.   :iG-page  catalog. 

AMERICAN  CLUB  LIST, 
Box  61 .  Shamrock,  N.  Y. 

OPROCCO  POULTRY  FARIVl 

South    Natick    and   Mount  Blue,  Mass. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
(Orrocco  Brown  Kgg  Strain) .  Persons  interested  in 
raising  poultry  for  profit,  either  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial means,  and  who  are  unable  to  visit  us,  can  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  tor  our  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Il- 
lustrated 80  page  circular,  and  obtain  more  practical 
information  than  is  often  found  in 

AQOLLftR  BOOK  FOR  ONLYTWOCTS. 

W.  H.  RUDD  &  SON,  40  North  St.,  Boston. 

JfostalSDOt  poth'ed.  Nocircularssentwithoutstamp. 

i  NOTHING  UNDER  THE  SUN  i 
^  will  Make  Hens  Lay  and  keep  them  in  ^ 
®  healthy  condition  all  the  year  round  like  ® 

I  BANNER  EGG  FOOD  | 
^  And  Tonic  ^ 

Thousands  can  testify  to  its  excellent  merits. 
Atrial  will  convince  you.  lib  can  2.^.,  by  ^ 
mail  40 cents:  ,5 cans  $1.00,  on  board  e.xpress  N.  ^ 
Y.  City.  If  you  want:  fresh  eggs,  and  plenty  of  ^ 
them,  use  this  food  as  directed,  and  your  hens  W 
MUST  lay.   Our  immense  Catalogue  free.  W 

^  EXCELSIOR  WIRE  and  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  $ 

W.  V.  Russ.  Prop.,  2S  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  City,  p 
^     When  writing  kindly  mention  this  paper. 

Poultry  Do  Have 

These  discasrx.    The  fli-st  is  whnt  diplithoria  Is  to 
n  A  I  I  n    human  b4'ings,  and  closely  allied  to  that 
fXOU  Pi  disea,He.    SumpUims  are.  .Hneezintf  like  a 
/•jvTTrrn      cold:  sllcht  watering  of  the  eyes;  run. 
CAi^lLDit,     ning  at  the  nr>slrils.  severe  hitlaniiuatlon 
Shcumatism,  throat,  canker,  swollei,  h.^nd  and 

^  eruption-!  on  head  and  tnee.    A  nrtM'der 
LEQ        of  llghlins  same  fo«l  "in.  h  from 
WT>»r\Jt>"»!  liabd.s.  are  more  IImI)!..  to  loup  thaa 

wilA^E.jS.  others,  gives  u«  a  T H  H  \  T.M  K.\T. 
whirh  he  snys  lb  a   I'o'.itivel^'  Sure  <'iire  n»r  Ihff 

l!V  the  use  of 

JOHNSON'S 

Anodyne  Liniment 

Rpa  «  here  will  not  permit  trivine  Iiis  full  direct  ions  for 
n£_,  end  to  us  tor  lull  luirti'  illars,  by  mail, /rc«.  It 
also  cnrt?H  all  Bowel  Complaints,  L«-g  Weakness  and 
Rheumatic  Lamene>M  like  nia;rle.  .Sold  evervwhero. 
Frice  av>  .  6  bottles.  ga.OO.  Expi-i-w  paid  Pami>hlet  free, 
1  a.  JOHNS'      it  ox. IS  Cilatum  Uouj  ■  St..  UostoQ,  IdjUA 


S.  C.  B.  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale.  Good 
stock  (\V.  W.  Kulpand  Goods|)eed  strains). $1  each. 
H.    M.    Moyer,   Shanesville,  Berks   Co.,  Pa. 


Barred  P.  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 

bred  for  business,  beauty  and  profit.  Cockerels, '1..W, 
J2,  i'l.'M  and      Cheap.  E.  W.  llarris,  N.  Acton, Mass. 

STEELTESTED  PIT  OA M ES- Pu re  South- 
ern blood,  fast,  savage,  wicked  fighters.  Knclose 
stamp  for  cir.    P.  H.  Wotlord,  .lohnson  City,  Tenn. 

S.  C.  8.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  and  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs.  Young  stock.  I  deal  fairly  and  sell  good 
stocklow.  VV^rite  me.  A.  L.  CARY,  Lewis,  Ohio. 

POULTRY  PRINTING  EXCLUSIVELY.  10  of 

each. cards. en velopesand-note  heads,  for $1.  prepaid. 
Sample  free.    F.  Van  Hoevenburg,  Ruby,N.Y. 

FOR  SALE— 2oo  S.  C.  Brown   and  White 
Leghorn  Pullets,  100  White  Wyandottes, 
200  Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks.  Prices 
low.   Quality  the  best.  Address, 
OAKLAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Kelsey,  Ohio 

Buff  Ply.  Rocks  and  Buff  Wyandottes.  An- 
nual closing  out  sale  of  yearling  breeders.  Phenom- 
enal bargains.  They  have  a  WORLD-RENOWNED 
REPUTATION  as  von  must  know.  Write, 

J.  D.  Wilson",  Worcester,  N.  Y.  (BoxB). 

SHOOK  BROS.,  Spring  Mills,  Pa.,  offer 
Lt.  Brah.,  Bar..  Buff  and  White  P.  R.,  S.  L. 
Wyan.,  Buff  Leg.  and  R  C.  Black  Minor. 
Cockerels,  at  SI.OO  to  S2.O0  each.  Trios 
and  Breeding  Pens  at  low  rates.  Bronze 
Turkeys,  M  or  \4  wild  blood,  cheap  this  mo 

BIG  MAIL  FOR  POULTRYMEN. 

Forten  cents  we  will  insert  your  name 
in  our  Poultry  Directory,  which  will  bring  you 
hundreds  of  sample  coines  of  poultry  papers,  incu- 
bator and  poultry  supply  catalogues,  etc.,  etc. 
Poultry  Directory  Co.,  Dept.  2,  box  7113.  Goshen,  Ind. 

I200  FERRETS  for  Sale. 
First-class  Stock.  Light 
and  Dark  Color. 
PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
N.  A.  KNAPP.  Rochester.  Lorain  County,  O. 


^  Clover.  100  lbs.,  fi.ss  200 lbs.. 


.„..$2.rai 

C.  O.  Shells,  ton  $6.50   100  lbs  %\M 

M.  C.  Grit,  ton  17.00;  100  Ib.tl.OO  |  Pare  Beef  4  Bone,  100  lbs.  8-2.00 

Cracker  Crumb*,  too  lbs  jl.SO  I  M.  C.  I>o8tSanrl,  i^-ton....$J.O0 

For  sale  after  Oct.  l.Blk  L'ffsli'es.M. Ply. Rocks,  White  Wv.indottes 
Pekin  Ducks  and  Pit  Games,  Cock'ls  ^2.60;  pair  $4.00;  trio  i.5.00. 
CLEVELAND  POULTRY  CO.  Plattsburg.  IV', Y. 
Clover  is  advanced  25c.  acwt.  from  above. 


BLANCHARD'S  lite  Lejtas, 

The  Leading  Strain  of  Heavy  Layers.  Hun- 
dreds of  fine  youngsters  coming  on.    Yearling  hens 
and  cockerels  for  sale.     H.  J.  BLAN CHARD, 
Groton,  Tompkins  County,  New  York. 

VIRGINIA  HOMES. 

You  learn  ailabout  Virginia  lands,  soil,  water,  cli- 
mate, resources,  products,  mode  of  cultivation. price, 
etc..  by  reading  the  Vikginia  Farmer.  Send  ten 
cents  for  three  months  subscription  to 

FARMER  CO.,  Emporia,  Virginia. 

TELEPHONES  FOR  ALL. 

The  expense  of  a  telephone  now  places  it  in  the 
reach  of  ail  who  need  it.  The  Porr^Tuv  Keeper 
takes  pleasure  in  saying  that  they  have  used  a  great 
many  but  have  found  none  better  than  those  made 
by  The  Standard  Telephone  and  Electric  Co.,  of 
Madison,  Wis.  Send  for  tbeir  catalogue  and  if  you 
buy  from  them  you  will  be  treated  right. 

Breeds  America's  lead- 
ing prize  winners. 
Barred,  White  and 
Buff  P.  Rocks,  Sil- 
ver, White  and  Buff  Wyandottes.  Winners 
at  New  York.  Boston  and  Washington.  If  you  want 
the  Best  at  honest  prices,  write  for  catalogue  of 
America's  Great  Hen  Farm. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 
Lock  Box  4.  Lancaster,  Mass. 


HAWKINS 


Maple  Farm  our  mammothpekin 

DUCKS  STAND  UNRIV- 

Duck  Yards  aled  for  size  and 

symmetry.  2.1(10  birds  selected  with  care  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  Order  early.  Eggs  in  season.  My 
book,  "Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture,"  free 
with  each  order.  (Monarch  Incubator  still  ahead). 
Send  for  Catalogues  to 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Eastor,  Mass. 


SWAN'S 

Extra  Heavy 

Felt  Roofing 

FIRR,  Wliiil  nn<l  Water 
I*r«or.   Sample  free. 

A.  F  SWAN,102  Fulton  St,N.  Y 


Cents 

for  100  S(i.  rt. 
Caps  &  Mall.4. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  exclusively.  Eggs 
SI.50.  J.  H.  Davis,  Caledonia,  Ohio 


KNAPP  BROS. 

Breed  America's  Leading  Strain  of 

S.  C.Ke  Legs,  and  Wi  WpdotteSi 

Highest  honors  at  thirty-five  of  the  leading 

shows  during  past  fifteen  years. 
FABIVH.  N.  V.  I>.  O.  BOX  SOI. 

Stamp  for  OaMlogaa. 


CAPON 


Care  and  Culture.  Instruction  Book  Free.  Send  snap 
to  Allerton  Caponizer  Mfg.  Co.,  Allcrton,  Iowa. 


I.X.  L.  Poultry  Yards.  Golden  'Wyandottes.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Cir.  free.  J.Scholz,  Erie,  Pa. 


WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH  35  YEARS. 
John  Bennett,  Sunman,  (Kipley  Co..)  Ind. 


SEND  2c.  STAMP  mR 


^  f^-J^^^^**-'  Wesleyville,  Pa.,  Lt.  Brahmas, 

B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leuhorns.  Silver  Spangled 
Uamburgs.       Poultry  supplies  at  low  rates. 


R.C.  B.  LEGHORNS  A  SPECIALTY.  Also 
BLACK  LECHORNS.  Choice  stock  for 
sale.      J.L.RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


BUFFS   ONLY.     Cochin    hens,  Leghorn 

cockerels  ana  pullets;  Plymouth  Kock  and  Wran- 
doite  cockerels.  $1  each.  Eggs  $1  per  l.i.  Circular 
free.      J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville,  Va. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  seem  to  be  in  the 
lead  as  to  popularity,  being  best  for  all  places  and 
purposes.  Thoroughbred  young  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.    POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

THE  PERFECTEDINCUBATOR.-200  Eggs 

*2o.OO.  Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected 
Kegulator  for  any  incubator.  Two  cent  stamp  for 
circular.  H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass. 


MY  CORNISH  INDIANS  WERE  WINNERS 

at  West  Chester,  Mt.  Gretna,  Carlisle  and 

Coatesville.  Circularfree 

 IRA  A.  WINEY,  East  Salem,  Pa. 

PlJQFk'A  FIVE   CENTS  OR 

I\       /V  At  STAMPS  FOR  100- PACE 

Book  otlNCUBATORS  AND  BltdODEHS  TO  J.L. 
CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  This  ad 
is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE. 

olt;^".?J;fi"-*''''NC    INCUBATORS  AND 
SaSS.?^"^     sold  ON  a  GUARANTEE  TO 
HATCH, OR  MONEY  REFUNDED.  Address 
M.  E.  FIRESTONE,  Park  St.,  Sidney,  O. 


BEES 


160-page  Bee-Book 

FREE  with  the  A.mekican  Bhb 
Jofu;:Ai,  a  year.  Send  for 
free  sample  copv. 

GEO.  W.  YORK  &  CO., 
lis  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


33  Ihons  New  Kork  anJ  Boston. 

I  will  now  sell  my  breeders  of  B.  and  Wh.  Roct», 
W.  Wyans.,  W.  Legs.,  Bl.  Langs.,  It.  and  S.  C.  B. 
Legs.,  B-jfl  Legs.  Finest  stock  and  strains  of  grand 
Bar.  Rock  ckl,  hens  cheap;  eggs,  |  .  Big  P.  Dks 
W.  W.  KULP,  (Box  3o)  Pottstown,  Penna. 


Keep  Posted 
Every  Week 


The  best  fanciers,  breeders  and  exhibitors 
of  fine  poultry  su  b.scribt' to  ;ind  ad\ertise 
ill  THE  AMERICAN  FANCIER.  It  is  the 
only  exclusive  Weekly  paper  of  its 
kind  that  gives  all  the  Reports  and  Newa 
of  the  Shows  .  Circulation  woi  Id-wide. 
Over  1,000  Big  Pages  a  Year.  Tlie  only 
poultry  paper  haviu;;  a  complete  printing 
plant  exclusively  devote.!  to  it.  It  i> 
toiiducte'l  and  "editf  d  by  .1.  H.  DREV- 
ENSTEDT.  Bubscripliou  price  one  do'- 
Inr  a  year.  Less  than  two  ccnt«  a  week. 
Single  CO  ies  five  cents. 

Special  Offer. 

To  readers  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
who  are  not  now  subscribers  of  The  Amer- 
ican FaLcier  we  will  send  tlie  latter  one 
year  for 

50  Cents. 

This  offer  is  good  until  December  1  only. 
Address, 

The  American  Fancier, 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  Paper. 


By  Reading 
The  AMERICAN  FANCIER. 
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PINE  TREE  FARM. 

This  farm  is  situated  at  Jamesbnrs.  X.  J., 
and  is  owned  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Mount.  It  ocen- 
ipies  a  space  of  rolling  ground,  the  rear  part 
being  considerably  higher  than  the  front.  It 
■contains  twenty  acres  of  land,  about  one-half 
■of  which  is  shown  in  the  cut.  The  different 
poultry  and  duck-houses  cover  seven  acres. 
The  young  stock  is  scattered  around  on  the 
balance  of  the  place  in  small  portable  lionses 
5x6  feet.  This  gives  them  a  good  start,  and 
they  grow  into  strong,  vigorous  breeding 


the  dwelling-house  and  the  feed-room  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  farm.  The  yards  are  36  by 
120  feet,  and  are  set  out  with  different  kinds 
of  frnit  trees,  principally  peach  and  apple, 
which  are  now  yielding  considerable  fruit. 

The  front  part  of  the  laying-honse  is  a 
scratching-shed,  with  wire  front,  and  extends 
under  the  house  proper.  This  gives  a  good 
space  for  confining  the  fowls. 

The  different  varieties  bred  on  this  farm  are 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Eocks,  White, 
Golden  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  White,  Buff 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  Indian 


shows  a  pair  of  them. 

.Since  January  1st  Mr.  Mount  has  sold  about 
28,600  eggs  for  hatching.besides  several  hun- 
dred chicks  and  ducklings  shipped  from  the 
incubator,  which  he  will  make  a  specialty  in 
the  future.  During  the  past  season  he  has 
shipped  birds  to  England,  Africa,  Jamaica, 
Mexico,  British  Columbia  and  other  distant 
points,  and  has  received  very  flattering  reports 
and  testimonials  from  customers.  He  has  out 
and  growing  a  very  large  number  of  chicks, 
ducks,  turkeys,  etc.,  and  will  mail  his  cata- 
logue free  to  all  applicants. 


( 


View  of  Pine  Tree  Farm,  Looking  Northwest.— [See  Pages  164  and  165.] 


birds.  They  have  the  range  of  a  young  apple 
orchard,  which  is  an  ideal  place  for  young 
stock  in  the  warm  summer  months. 
p»  The  houses  seen  in  the  foreground  are  the 
duck-houses  and  yards,  where  are  quartered 
some  as  fine  Pekin  ducks  as  are  found  in  this 
country.  The  fe^d-room  and  two  brooder 
iiousos  are  seen  on  the  extreme  right.  The 
incubator-house  is  totherightof  the  dwelling- 
honseand  is  partially  underground,  and  to  the 
left  is  seen  the-solitary  pine  tree  from  which 
the  place  derives  its  name-  In  the  background 
are  the  hen-houses  and  yards.  There  are 
three  rows  of  houses,  eight  pens  in  a  row. 

There  is  a  large  cistern  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  place,  which  furnishes  water  for  the 
stock  in  the  hen-houses,  and  is  also  piped  to 


and  Pit  Games,  Light  Brahmas,  White  and 
Pearl  Guineas.  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Pekin  and  Aylesbury  Ducks,  Toulouse  and 
African  Geese. 

From  the  illustration  of  the  African  Geese 
an  idea  of  their  stylo,  size  and  general  appear- 
ance may  be  formed. 

His  geese  are  not  only  prize  winners,  but 
are  practical  birds  as  well.  The  Toulouse 
Goose  shown  in  the  cut  laid  forty-four  eggs 
this  season  before  she  became  broody.  She  is 
also  a  first-prize  winner. 

Mr.  !Mount  undoubtedly  has  as  fine  White 
Turkeys  as  can  be  found,  as  they  have  won 
first  prizes  at  such  shows  as  the  World's  Fair, 
Chicago,  Madison  Square  Garden,  -New  York 
and  Boston.   The  accompanying  illustration 


At  the  Fairs  he  h~as  been  extraordinarily 
successful,  winning  at  the  late  Inter-State 
Fair  at  Trenton,  with  only  twenty  entries, 
fifteen  prizes,  including  all  in  White  Turkeys 
and  Toulouse  geese.  At  tlie  Xew  Jersey  State 
Fair,  at  Waverly,  with  twenty  entries,  he 
won  fourteen  fii-sts  and  five  seconds  (no 
seconds  only  where  he  made  two  entries), 
having  captured  firsts  on  Eose-comb  White 
Leghorn  chicks.  Bronze  Turkeys,  all  ou 
White  Turkeys,  first  on  Toulouse  and  African 
Geese,  first  and  second  on  Pekin,  Aylesbury 
and  White  iluscovy  Ducks,  first  on  Embdeu 
Geese,  Cayuga  Ducks  and  Pearl  Ciuiueas. 

We  have  known  Mr.  Mount  for  many  years 
and  no  better  or  more  reliable  breeder  can  be 
found. 
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PROFITS  IN  CHlUENS. 

Two  small  trial  shipments  of  fat- 
tened poultry  have  just  been  sent  by 
the  Dominion  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  Great  Britain.  One  lot  was 
sent  from  the  poultry  illustration  sta- 
tion at  Bondville,  Quebec,  to  the  well- 
known  poulterers,  John  Bailey  &  Sons, 
London,  and  the  other  lot  was  sent 
from  the  poultry  illustration  station  at 
Carleton  Place.  Ontario,  to  Alderman 


The  cost  per  pound  of  increase  was 
practically  6  cents  for  the  food  con- 
sumed. 

The  fattening  gave  increased  value 
to  every  pound  of  live  weight  at  which 
the  chickens  were  put  up.  The  chick- 
ens, when  put  in,  were  worth  at  the 
outside  6  cents  per  pound,  which  would 
be  equal  to  25  3-4  cents  each.  The  same 
chickens,  when  fattened,  were  better 
value  to  the  consumer  at  10  cents  per 
pound,  which  would  be  equal  to  68  3-4 


and  to  "turn  of  the  scales"  in  the  fre- 
quent weighings.  -: 

Professor  Robertson  put  up  a  number 
of  chickens  to  fatten  at  his  own  place. 
He  bought  ordinary  chickens  in  the- 
Ottawa  market.  When  he  got  them- 
home  he  killed  three  representative 
ones.  These  weighed,  after  plucking,  S 
pounds  8  ounces.  After  the  chickens 
(over  ninety  altogether)  had  been  fat- 
tened for  thirty-six  days,  three  other 
representative  chickens  were  killed. 
They  w^eighed  when  the  feathers  were- 
off  16  pounds  four  ounces.  The  following 
table  shows  the  difference  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  edible  part  from  the  chick- 
ens killed  before  being  fattened  and' 
the  chickens  killed  after  being  fat- 
tened for  a  period  of  thirty-six  days: 

WEIGHT  OF  THREE  CHICKENS. 

Before  After 
Fattening.  Fattening. 
Lbs.     Oz.    Lbs.  Oz. 
With  feathers  off..S  8      16  4- 

Pteady  for  cooking. 5  2      11  6 

After  being  cooked 
and  left  cool  two 

days   3  8       9  2 

Bones   1  2       1  11 

Edible  portion  3  6        7  S 

This  shows  that  there  were  three 
times  more  edible  portion  from  the  fat- 
tened chickens  than  from  the  others, 
and  every  ounce  of  it  was  of  better 
quality. 


African  Geese  as  Bred  by  Pine  Tree  Farm,  Jamesourg-,  N.  J. 


James  Ruddin,  Liverpool,  England. 
They  went  in  cold  storage  by  the 
steamship  Vancouver  from  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  on  December  1st. 

Professor  Robertson  says  that  there 
is  a  great  and  growing  demand  in 
Great  Britain  for  properly  fattened 
poultry.  The  foods  which  are  coming 
into  more  general  use  than  they  have 
been  in  Great  Britain  are  cold  ham  and 
chicken.  The  chickens  are  put  up  in 
crates  and  fattened  for  periods  of 
from  three  to  five  weeks  before  they 
are  killed.  The  chicken-fattening  busi- 
ness has  become  one  of  great  magni- 
tude in  the  counties  of  the  south  of 
England,  and  increasingly  great  quan- 
tities are  being  imported  from  France. 
Two  years  ago  the  imports  of  poultry 
into  Great  Britain  exceeded  $2,500,000. 
worth.  The  quality  of  the  flesh  is  said 
to  be  very  much  improved  in  white- 
ness, tenderness  and  flavor  by  this 
special  fattening  process. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  inter- 
esting details  of  the  fattening  of  the 
poultry  at  the  illustration  station  at 
Carleton  Place:  One  hundred  and 
thirty-three  chickens,  when  put  up, 
weighed  575  pounds,  being  an  average 
of  four  pounds  flve  ounces  each;  after 
being  fattened  for  forty-three  days  the 
chickens  weighed  916  pounds,  being  an 
average  of  six  pounds  fourteen  ounces 
each.  That  showed  an  average  gain  of 
two  pounds  nine  ounces  per  chicken, 
most  of  which  was  an  increase  in  the 
edible  portion  of  the  bird. 

Owing  to  the  rather  late  season  at 
which  the  chickens  were  put  into  the 
coops  for  fattening,  most  of  them  be- 
gan to  moult  after  the  third  week  of 
fattening.  Consequently  they  gained 
very  little  during  the  fourth  and  fifth 
weeks.  The  gain  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  whole  lot  of  chickens  was 
258  pounds.  The  gain  during  the  last 
three  weeks  was  only  83  pounds,  of 
which  58  was  gained  during  the  last 
week.  The  relative  smallness  of  the 
gain  was  accounted  for  mainly  because 
of  the  moulting. 

The  quantity  of  food  consumed  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  w^is  1,738  pounds 
of  ground  grain  and  2.589  pounds  of 
skim  milk.  The  quantity  consumed  per 
pound  of  increase  in  the  weight  of  the 
chickens  was  5  1-10  pounds  of  ground 
g-rain  plus  7  1-2  pounds  of  skim  milk. 


cents  per  chicken.  To  give  each  chick- 
en the  increase  value  of  43  cents  the 
food  consumed  was  worth  15  1-2  cents. 
That  does  not  allow  anything  for  the 
labor  of  fattening  the  chickens. 

Three  specimen  chickens  from  the 
illustration  station  at  Carleton  Place 
w-ere  killed.  The  three  weighed  20 
pounds  13  ounces  after  the  feathers 
were  plucked  off.  When  the  same  chick- 
ens were  dressed,  with  heads,  legs,  and 
wings  off,  ready  for  cooking,  they 
weighed  14  pounds  14  ounces.  The 
chickens  were  cooked  by  steaming  for 


BREEDING=STOCK  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

Good  breeding-stock  —  that  from 
which  the  future  layers  are  to  come— 
is  the  foundation  of  success.  In  sav- 
ing breeding-stock  for  next  year  keep 
the  old  turkeys,  geese  and  ducks,  and 
also  all  hens  that  have  done  good  ser- 
vice. It  is  possible  that  they  may  have 
fallen  behind  those  that  are  young,  but 
it  is  a  rule  that  the  strongest  young 
stock  are  procured  from  the  matured 
birds.  The  hundreds  of  chicks  that  fall 
by  the  wayside  and  perish  from  no  ap- 
parent cause  are  the  offspring  of  pul- 
lets. This  breeding  from  the  younger 
stock  every  year  is  destroying  the  tur- 
keys. With  geese  the  fault  is  not  so 
frequent,  as  old  geese  are  not  salable- 
in  market,  the  young  ones  only  being 
sold,  and  the  result  is  that  geese  give 
less  trouble  in  raising  them  than  any 
other  class  of  poultry.  At  the  present 


White  Holland  Turkeys  as  Bred  by  Pine  Tree  Farm,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


two  and  a  quarter  ■  hours,  until  the 
flesh  was  tender.  After  being  left  one 
hour  to  cool,  the  three  weighed  11 
pound.s>  8  ounces.  The  edible  portion 
was  then  separated  from  the  bones. 
The  total  weight  of  the  edible  portion 
was  9  pounds  3  ounces,  the  total  weight 
of  the  bones  2  pounds  1  ounce.  The  loss 
of  four  ounces  was  due  to  evaporation 


day  there  is.  too  much  reliance  placed 
on  young  ducks  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  the  fact  is  being  brought  out  that 
the  losses  of  ducklings  are  increasing 
every  year.  When  the  old  ducks  only 
are  used,  and  breeders  will  select  the 
best  and  most  vigorous  for  breeding 
purposes,  the  difficulty  of  weaJk  offf- 
spring  wiir  be  overcome. 
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^ne   Poultry  Keeper. 


CAN  HE  SUCCEED? 

A  California  reader  sends  us  a  letter 
in  which  he  states  he  desires  to 
start  in  the  poultry  business  and  wishes 
to  know  if  he  will  succeed.  His  letter 
is  interesting,  as  follows: 

"I  wish  to  write  you  some  things  that 
interest  me  in  regard  to  the  poultry 
business  and  hope  you  can  give  me 
some  advice  and  pointers  through  the 
columns  of  the  'Poultry  Keeper'  that  will 
be  helpful,  not  only  to  myself  but 
others.  I  shall  ask  you,  however,  to 
kindly  omit  my  name  and  town,  unless 
it  is  against  your  rules. 

"I  have  had  what  some  term  the  'hen 
fever"  for  about  four  years  now,  but 
have  been  so  situated  that  I  could  not 
start  into  the  poultry  business^ — which 
it  is  my  determination  to  do  in  the  near 
future.  During  this  time  I  have  learned 
what  will  mean  many  dollars  to  me,  I 
believe,  when  I  do  get  started,  from  the 
'Poultry  Keeper'  and  yotir  four  Il- 
lustrators. 

"My  employment  is  indoor  work  and 
I  know  I  will  have  better  health  and 
feel  better  generally  if  I  can  engage 
in  some  business  that  will  take  me  out 
of  doors  much  of  the  time,  and  having 
a  particular  liking  for  the  poultry  busi- 
ness I  believe  I  can  make  a  success  of 
it  in  the  end. 

"My  plans  are  to  soon  get  a  loO-egg 
incubator  and  a  small  brooder,  and  get 
some  'experience'  preliminary  to '  my 
start  in  the  business  exclusively,  in  say 
twelve  or  fifteen  months  from  now.  I 
have  long  ago  decided  that  the  Wyan- 
dotte was  the  best  all-purpose  fowl  for 
this  climate.  My  idea  of  keeping  my 
poultry  houses  is  that  they  should  be 
as  clean  as  my  own  house.  White 
wash  and  disinfectants  to  be  sprayed 
frequently  into  every  crook  and  cranny; 
floor  clean  with  fresh  sand  often. 

"This  means  'work'  but  my  observa- 
tion has  been  that  in  that  one  word 
•work'  is  contained  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess with  fowls.  Too  many  people,  I 
think,  must  enter  the  poultry  business 
with  the  thought  of  work  least  in  mind. 
That  is  why  so  many  tell  me,  'Oh,  I've 
tried  it;  chickens  don't  pay  for  the 
bother.'  I  may  be  wrong,  but  if  such 
is  the  case  I  wish  these  people  would 
account  to  me  for  the  vast  production 
of  poultry  and  eggs  in  this  country,  the 
many  publications  devoted  to  poultry, 
and  the  numerous  supply  houses  and 
incubator  factories  in  the  land. 

"I  wish  to  locate  on  the  sea  coast 
and  wish  your  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  so  doing.  The  place  I  have  in  mind 
is  on  the  railroad,  85  miles  from  Los 
Angeles,  a  city  of  110,000  population, 
and  40  miles  from  San  Diego,  a  city  of 
25,000.  The  place  is  not  often  visited  by 
fogs  and  has  a  very  equable  tempera- 
ture, the  thermometer  registering  in 
summer  not  higher  than  90  degrees  in 
the  shade  and  it  seldom  freezes  in  win- 
ter. (Inland  in  this  country  it  registers 
as  high  as  110  degrees  in  the  shade  in 
summer.)  Shells  and  fish  easily  ob- 
tainable.   Sandy  soil. 

"Can  I  be  successful  in  the  produc- 
tion of  eggs  if  I  keep  my  hens  yarded 
all  the  time,  by  careful  feeding  and  in- 
cluding plenty  of  alfalfa  hay,  cut  and 
scalded?  I  shall  make  my  houses 
closed  on  two  sides  and  open  on  the 
other  two.  Do  you  not  think  that  will 
be  sufficient  in  this  climate?  I  shall 
fight  lice  and  keep  things  clean  from 
the  word  'go.'  I  shall  expect  very 
small  profits  the  first  year.  Will  try 
raising  some  broilers.  Eggs  sell  from 
ten  cents  per  dozen  to,  at  times,  as  high 
as  thirty  cents  in  winter.  At  present 
they  are  twenty-five  cents.  Will  I  suc- 
ceed if  I  do  miy  share?  Perhaps  I  had 
better  close  before  I  overreach  your 
generous  kindness  toward  the  enthus- 
iastic beginner. 

"Throw  this  in  the  waste  basket  if 
you  like — I  will  not  stop  the  'Poultry 
Keeper'— I  cannot  get  along  without  it, 
for  there  are  none  that  can  fill  its 
place." 

There  are  hundreds  of  details  that 
will  come  up  and  which  cannot  be  an- 
ticipated. With  close  attention  and 
•work  success  should  follow.   It  is  the 


mistakes  that  wreck  all  beginners. 
Overfeeding,  the  buying  of  fowls  and 
bringing  in  disea.se,  and  the  difiiculty 
of  lice.  Fowls  will  do  well  in  confine- 
ment if  given  a  variety  of  food.  One  of 
the  points  with  confined  fowls  is  nicety 
of  feeding — how  to  give  enough  and 
feed  right  without  overfeeding  or  mak- 
ing them  too  fat.  It  requires  courage 
not  to  feed  every  time  the  birds  run  to 


you,  which  they  will  do  from  force  of 
habit.  One  of  the  best  things  to  use 
is  scales.  Feed  by  the  scales!  that  is. 
weigh  half  a  dozen  hens  every  week. 
If  they  gain  in  weight  reduce  the  feed; 
if  they  lose  increase  the  allowance.  We 
believe  the  scales  are  going  to  be  the 
greatest  factor  yet  in  raising  poultry, 
and  will  be  as  important  as  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  incubator. 

There  is  no  way  to  directly  assist  one 
who  is  beginning.  The  size  ot  the 
pocketbook  has  much  to  do  with  all 
operations.  Our  correspondent  has  the 
proper  view  and  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  succeed. 


ON  A  FORTY  ACRE  FARM. 

A  Manilla,  Indiana,  reader  desires  to 
make  a  business  of  poultry  and  has  the 
use  of  a  forty  acre  farm,  with  excel- 
lent opportunities.  He  desires  to  know 
what  we  think  of  the  matter,  writing 
as  follows: 

"I  have  been  interested  in  poultry  and 
raising  the  same  for  about  twelve  ysars. 
I  have  also  used  several  differtn  makes 
of  incubators  and  brooders,  and  have 
had  very  good  success  with  them.  I 
have  had  no  trouble  in  getting  $1.00- 
profit  from  each  hen.  I  have  at  present 
100  hens:  Single-comb,  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  all 
my  acre  of  ground  will  permit,  and  I, 
being  a  railroad  telegraph  operator, 
can  hardly  give  them  the  attention 
they  should  have. 

"A  friend  of  mine  has  offered  me  the 
use  of  forty  acres  of  land,  house  and 
barn,  and  all  pasture  and  feed  for  ho-rses 
and  cow  also.  What  money  is  needed 
to  construct  six  poultry  houses  and 
twelve  yards  which  will  hold  600  laying 
hens,  the  houses  to  be  divided  so  that 
each  50  hens  will  have  a  laying  room 
11x12  feet,  and  a  scratching  shed  11x12- 
feet  and  a  yard  50x200  feet? 

"We  aim  to  keep  thoroughbred  lay- 
ers. I  already  have  the  incubators, 
brooders,  bone  cutters,  etc.  We  will- 
raise  our  own  feed  as  far  as  possible. 
We  will  begin  with  600  hens  (pullets) 
and  one-year-old  hens  and  increase  as 


we  feel  able.  We  have  a  nice  forty 
acre  farm.  I  am  offered  one-half  of  alL 
profits,  and  any  expense  that  may  oc- 
cur, one-half  to  be  borne  by  my  part- 
ner. I  am  aware  of  the  hard  work  be- 
fore me  and  I  know  that  it  will  require 
a  vigilant  watch  for  lice  and  disease. 
I  am  at  present  getting  ?40  per  month, 
from  railroad  companies  and  working 
about  fifteen  hours  per  day,  and  half 
of  the  Sundays,  and  it  is  not  my  na- 
ture to  live  in  a  closed-up  office.  Do- 
you  think  this  a  good  chance  for  me? 


"My  Leghorns  began  to  moult  about- 
September  15th  and  are  now  finished: 
except  the  White  ones,  which  are  not 
quite  through.  Should  they  not  lay  well' 
this  winter  with  good  warm  double 
wall  and  straw  packed  house?  I  have 
no  hens  over  one  year  old  and  I  was: 
intending  putting  up  my  houses  and- 
yards  in  August  and  September,  and 
be  ready  for  winter,  using  also  what 
pullets  I  can  raise  in  the  spring.  Is 
this  correct?" 

One  who  has  been  successful  with  in- 
cubators and  who  has  secured  one  dol- 
lar profit  per  hen  has  a  good  start  in 
experience  which  is  worth  more  than- 
capital. 

No  one  should  begin  by  buying  his- 
fowls,  for  lice  and  disease  are  bought 
at  the  same  time.  The  proper  way  is^ 
to  hatch  the  pullets  from  selected  stock. 
With  100  hens  one  can  get  all  the  start 
necessary. 

The  best  way  to  get  at  the  cost  of- 
the  buildings  is  to  get  a  carpenter  to 
estimate  on  the  same,  as  wages  and 
lumber  vary  in  prices  according  to  lo- 
cality. 

It  is  a  rule  to  make  the  poultry  house 
as  many  feet  long  as  there  are  hens  to 
occupy  it.  For  instance,  a  house  60O- 
feet  long  should  contain  600  hens,  and 
it  should  be  14  feet  wide,  allowing  four 
feet  for  an  alleyway  the  entire  length. 
If  divided  into  30  apartments  (eache 
10x20  feet),  with  20  hens  in  a  flock,  it 
will  not  be  too  much  room. 

It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  with 
cleanliness  more  than  20  hens  may  be 
allowed.  The  house  with  scratching 
shed  should  accommodate  50  hens,  the- 
cost  depending  upon  the  "fixings,"  or 
interior  arrangements.  If  each  house 
is  papered  on  the  outside  with  tarred, 
paper  it  will  be  warm  enough. 

The  opportunity  on  the  farm  seems- 
like  an  excellent  one,  especially  witlu 
100  hens  as  a  starter,  though  it  would, 
be  well  to  hold  on  to  the  situation  un- 
til well  established.  Be  careful  of  mis- 
takes. There  may  not  be  much  profit  1 
at  first,  but  with  poultry  the  profits  are* 
cumulative,  and  increase  with  the- 
productive  capacity  of  the,  farm. 


Toulouse  Geese— Pine  Tree  Farm. 
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FULL  OF  MEAT. 

TI'.  0.  Wyiier.  liichiitmid,  Va, 

I  have  for  some  time  been  thlnkingr 
of  going-  into  the  poultry  business.  I 
think  I  could  make  it  pay  in  this  city, 
if  I  knew  how  to  carry  it  on,  but,  un- 
fortunately for  me,  I  know  nothing 
about  it,  and  have  been  getting  all  the 
information  on  the  subject  that  it  waa 
possible  for  me  to  get.  I  have  written 
to  every  paper  and  book  concern,  and 
every  incubator  and  brooder  that  I 
could  hear  of,  and  I  have  been  trying 
to  learn  all  that  I  could  concerning  it, 
and  accidentally  I  got  hold  of  your  ad- 
vertisement and  wrote  for  a  copy  of 
your  paper,  received  it  and  read  the 
same,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  got 
more  information  out  of  that  one  copy 
for  a  beginner  that  I  did  from  about 
twenty-five  of  the  others  and  from 
chicken  farms  and  incubators  concerns 
combined.  I  will  continue  to  read  your 
paper  and  I  believe  in  a  very  short  time 
I  will  have  gained  knowledge  enough 
to  invest  my  money.  I  do  not  want  to 
do  that  until  I  feel  that  I  know  some- 
thing about  what  I  am  doing.  Please 
send  me  all  the  information  possible 
outside  of  your  paper  if  you  have  any, 
or  send  me  what  you  think  is  the  best 
authority  on  poultry  raising  and 
greatly  oblige. 


temperature  remains  at  103  degrees  at 
all  times  in  summer  or  winter  and  has 
no  regulator  to  get  out  of  order.  The 
eggs  are  turned  on  the  inside  of  the 
machine;  wet  sponges  in  pans  supply 
the  moisture;  it  is  a  hot  water  machine 
and  built  on  the  plan  of  a  refrigerator. 
It  works  on  the  same  principle  as  a 
hen;  always  the  same  temperature  and 
one  can  sleep  in  peace  and  not  be  afraid 
the  chicks  will  be  roasted  alive. 


.MY  LITTLE  SAY— HATCHING  WITH 
INCUBATORS. 

TF.  R  Williams,  Mauch  Chinil;  Pa. 
W.  E.  "Williams,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa 

I  caught  the  chicken  fever  about 
eight  years  ago  and  am  more  of  a 
crank  on  the  subject  than  ever  before 
I  take  several  of  the  leading  poultry 
papers  and  have  learned  a  good  deal 
of  chicken  sense  fromi  them.  I  rai=e 
Black  Minorcas  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes;  the  former  for  eggs  and  the  lat- 
ter for  table  use.  You  may  say  what 
breeds  can  compete 
with  these  two  for  the  pupose  men- 
tioned above. 

I  have  used  hens  and  Incubators  in 
hatching  and  I  have  always  had  good 
success,  not  through  luck,  but  common 
f-^?nf'  7?.?"ta"<Jing  and  good  manage- 
for  J'^^  "^"^  °f  incubators  best 
MHi.  because  they  require  so 

^^Pd  tI  '^^^  machine  I 

used  I  bunt  myself  and  I  hatched  every 

the  IheT'  T°'  ^  "^'^'^  remaining  in 
tne  shell.  i  only  use  hot  water 
machines,  and  believe  they  are  the  onlv 
h^ve  'tt'  fi^°"'<^,^-  "«ed!  and  do  no? 
ntht  T  ^""P^  burning  through  the 
Tn^  themC  time,  mark! 

ino  tnem^  so  I  know  when  to  test  them 
and  the  time  they  are  due.    In  turS 

stand  a  great  rtppi  r^f  ^„  •  -^os*' 
'knocking  fbout  and  ff  ^  Jarring  and 

wmma 

.ood'Poli^^^^el^^ch^^^Z 

thl\^  7''""^  *t  above  10^  7eJrlIs 
.ater  unde.  ,L\rTyl  forZi^LT"" 

SHitHTk"t^--~^^ 

„  *°  *^be  brooder  and  nlac*^ 

them  nght  near  the  drum  header  The 

hronf  "   ^^""""^  at  end   of  the 

brooder,  so  if  it  should  get  too  warm 
they  can  retreat  and  when  too  coW 
they  can  move  towards  It.  Being  of  an 
mventu-e  turn  of  mind,  I  have  ^turned 
my  attention  to  experimenting  on  in- 
cubators. I  have  solved  the  incubator 
question  at  last,  although  there  Is  room 
for     improvements.      The  Incubator 


SCRATCHING ;MADE  THEM  LAY. 

A.  J.  AUh-kh,'.Oihui(lo.  Fliii-Uh,.. 

Tour  Northern  poultrymen  have 
made  great  use  of  scratching  sheds  in 
poultry  yards,  but  I  had  supposed  it 
was  mostly  for  winter  use,  or  that 
grass  prevented  scratching  in  summer, 
while  here,  where  we  abound  in  sand, 
I  did  not  see  any  need  of  them,  but  this 
summer  I  noticed  my  hens,  after  eat- 
ing breakfast,  get  into  a  shady  place 
and  exercise  very  little,  as  most  of  our 
summer  days  are  hot.  I  thought  I 
would  see  if  I  could  make  thim  work 
for  their  living,  so  I  made  a  pen  four- 
teen feet  square  and  fourteen  inches 
high,  and  went  into  the  pine  woods  and 
got  pine  needles,  enough  to  fill  it  ten 
inches  deep,  and  all  the  grain  they  got 
was  well  scattered  over  the  needles. 
The  way  they  made  the  needles  fly  was 
an  amusing  sight.  Some  of  them  are  at 
work  most  all  day,  but  if  there  are  any 
fat  ones  you  will  know  it,  for  they  stay 
there  but  a  short  time.  I  use  the 
needles  because  they  do  not  wear  out 
fast;  they  will  last  three  or  four  times 
longer  than  hay.  The  improvement  in 
egg  production  was  very  satisfactory, 
it  being  soon  doubled,  and  later  doubled 
again.  Another  gain  was  in  moulting. 
When  the  time  came  they  made  a 
business  of  it  and  most  of  them  will  be 
laying  early  in  November,  judging  from 
their  combs,  instead  of  being  several 
months  about  it.  I  feed  grain  in  the 
morning  and  get  a  mash  ready  and 
scald  it,  then  feed  it  about  four  or  five 
o'clock. 


WHAT  IS  FREE  RANGE. 

H.  S.  Leach,  Swansea,  Mass, 
The  practical  poultryman  seems  to 
think  free  range  for  poultry  consists  of 
giving  up  everything  to  the  fowl,  even 
the  back  porch.  Our  fowls  are  kept  on 
what  we  consider  free  range,  the  three 
or  four  hundred  chicks  raised  annually 
being  kept,  from  the  time  time  they  are 
hatched  until  the  cold  weather,  in  a  six 
acre  lot,  and  are  fed  there,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  line  fence  separating 
them  from  the  adult  fowls,  they  are  not 
fenced  in,  yet  during  the  whole  season 
we  are  not  troubled  by  them  around  the 
buildings. 

The  adult  fowls  are  treated  the  same 
way,  another  lot  being  housed  in 
colonies,  except  during  the  breeding 
season,  which  ends  with  us  in  July; 
then  the  males  are  removed  and  the 
remainder  given  their  liberty. 

We  do  not  consider,  in  order  to  give 
fowls  free  range,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  give  them  free  access  to  the  stables, 
the  corn  crib,  or  manure  pile.  We  have 
often  noticed  that  many  people  who 
plant  a  small  garden  (many  times  less 
than  one  half  acre)  will  keep  fifty  or 
one  hundred  fowls  confined  in  a  small 
yard  all  summer  simply  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  garden.  The  extra  feed  re- 
quired to  keep  them  in  confinement 
would  fence  their  garden  several  times. 
Persons  who  keep  their  fowls  on  free 
range  (as  we  understand  the  term)  will 
find  that  not  only  the  fowls  will  be 
benefitted  but  it  will  very  materially 
reduce  their  grain  bill.  The  amount  of 
food  picked  up  by  the  fowls  on  a 
grassy  range  is  easily  estimated  by  the 
extra  amount  required  by  a  flock.  After 
the  frost  has  killed  the  grass  and  the 
insects,  while  the  fancier  may  feed  his 
birds  all  they  require,  few  farmers  take 
the  trouble  to  study  the  requirements 
of  their  fowls,  and  many  substances  re«- 
quired  for  their  healthy  existence, 
which  they  will  themselves  pick  up  on 
a  range,  they  are  partially  or  wholly 
deprived  of,  when  kept  in  close  con- 
fixiement    Although    equally    aa  good 


fowls  may  be  raised  and  kept  In  con- 
finement, the  extra  cost  of  raising  and 
maintaining  them  will  make  them  less 
profitable.  Free  range  here  does  not 
mean  letting  the  fowls  shift  for  them- 
selves summer  and  winter,  roosting  on 
fences,  trees,  roofs,  buildings,  etc.,  but 
it  means  letting  them  have  the  use  of 
the  orchard,  pasture,  and  in  fact  any 
land  where  crops  are  not  growing  that 
are  likely  to  be  injured  by  them;  they 
may  have  practically  free  range,  and 
on  the  whole,  I  think  free  range  in 
southeastern  Massachusetts  means 
about  the  same  as  in  southern  New 
Jersey. 


FULL  OF  BLUNDERS. 

J.  IF.  Davis,  CuIedfDiia,  Ohio. 

"Of  all  the  books  let  loose,  so  far  as 
sense,  English  and  grammar  are  con- 
cerned, the  American  Standard  for 
poultry  takes  the  lead.  It  is  as  unin- 
telligible and  unEnglish  as  could  be 
desired." — Poultry  Keeper. 

And  this  ungrammatical  book  sells 
for  one  dollarl  But  why  is  this  book 
thus?  Why  isn't  the  American  Stand- 
ard of  Perfection  something  near  per- 
fection? Why  isn't  it  illustrated  with 
colored  plates,  as  it  should  be,  giving 
a  brief  but  concise  history  of  each 
breed  and  variety  as  far  as  known? 
Why  is  not  the  American  Standard  a 
complete  dictionary  of  poultry  lore,  a 
handy  and  perfect  book  of  reference, 
just  as  the  Webster  and  Worcester 
dictionaries  are  reference  books  for 
students  and  writers? 

Who  can  tell  the  history  of  our  fowls? 
What  breeder  can  tell  the  history  and 
origin  of  the  fowls  he  breeds?  If  an 
editor,  or  a  poultry  writer,  or  any  one, 
in  fact,  wants  to  find  out  the  history 
and  origin  of  any  particular  fowl, 
where  will  he  look?  The  American 
Standard  merely  gives  the  points  in 
breeding.  It  does  not  show  the  form  or 
shape,  as  it  should,  in  a  colored  plate, 
which  would  be  a  great  help  to  be- 
ginners. Of  course,  no  plate  can  be  per- 
fect, but  the  artists  of  to-day  can  pro- 
duce colored  plates  in  very  close  imi- 
tation of  the  original. 

What  is  needed  is  a  Standard  En- 
cyclopedia of  poultry,  giving  form, 
points,  origin,  method  of  judging,  and 
everything  pertaining  to  land  and 
water  fowls.  Then  the  beginner,  the 
student  in  poultry  lore,  the  editor,  the 
writer,  everybody,  will  have  a  refer- 
ence book,  reliable  and  valuable.  A3 
a  matter  of  course,  no  hint  of  poultry 
culture  or  of  doctoring  fowls  would  be 
tolerated  in  the  book  any  more  than 
in  any  other  dictionary.  And,  when  fin- 
ished, have  no  revision  for  twenty 
years.  No  wonder  the  Standard  is  un- 
grammatical, when  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  are  allowed  to  tinker  it  up  every 
little  while  according  to  their  preju- 
dices. 

The  Standard  should  '.,c!  edited  by  a 
committee  of  three  of  the  most  schol- 
arly breeders  in  the  land,  whether  they 
belong  to  the  A.  P.  A.  or  not.  The  pro- 
hibitive ten  dollar  fee  keeps  many  in- 
telligent breeders  out  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  fee  should  be  reduced  to  two 
dollars,  which  would  take  in  the  ma- 
jority of  breeders  in  the  United  States. 
Then  there  would  be  a  large  represen- 
tative of  breeders  at  the  A.  P.  A.  meet- 
ings, and  a  "little  ring"  would  not  be 
allowed  to  constitute  itself  the  Asso- 
r'ation  and  tinker  up  the  Standard  in 
uofiance  of  the  will  of  the  breeders  of 
trie  land,  as  was  done  at  the  last  so- 
called  revision  meeting,  and  at  all  for- 
mer meetings  and  revisions. 

It  is  time  the  poultry  press  of  the 
land  came  out  boldly  and  unequivocally 
in  favor  of  a  better  standard — an  illus- 
t-ated  dictionary  of  poultry — edited  by 
scholarly,  competent  breeders.  Let  theee 
me"v  be  selected.  Give  them  plenty  of 
time  10  complete  the  work,  and  pay 
them  out  of  the  Association  funds.  No 
■jse  waiting  five  years.  Work  should  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  possible  and  the 
people  given  a  reliable  encyclopedia  of 
poultry  which  will  be  the  pride  of  all 
and  an  honor  to  the  Association. 

Brother  Jacobs  is  right.  The  last  re- 
vised Standard  is  a  daisy. 


Becember  15,  1899 


Tlie  Poultry  Keeper. 
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HOW  SHE  SUCCEEDED. 

Mary  A.  Blackhum. 

I  am  a  lover  of  poultry,  and  of  all 
kinds,  consequently  I  enjoy  reading 
poultry  literature.  I  have  been  raising 
poultry  long-  enough,  and  I  have  learned 
enough  from  observation  and  experi- 
ence, so  that  I  am  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  real,  practical  articles  and 
those  which  are  not. 

Now,  if  the  editor  pleases,  I  wish  to 
tell  the  readers  of  this  paper  how  I 
raise  chickens.  I  shall  not  tell  them 
they  must  or  must  not  do  this,  for  be- 
ginners, you  know,  are  prone  to  fol- 
low the  advice  of  any  one  who  has 
raised  a  few  chickens,  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad.  It  is  very  amusing  some 
times  to  read  upon  the  same  page  dif- 
ferent articles  from  different  people, 
while  one  says  "you  must  not  feed  raw 
corn  meal,"  the  other  says  "I  feed  raw 
corn  meal  exclusively  and  there  is 
nothing  better." 

But,  I  was  going  to  tell  you  how  I 
raise  poultry.  I  am  very  partial  to  those 
beautiful  birds  called  prize  winners, 
but  at  present  my  flock  consists  of 
farm-raised  Plymouth  Rocks  and  the 
Barred  variety.  I  buy  new  males  each 
year  and  keep  only  vigorous  hens. 
They  all  have  free  range  and  the  eggs 
hatch  well.  The  chickens  are  usually 
strong.  While  the  hen  sits  I  fasten  her 
on  the  nest  to  keep  her  trom  leaving  it, 
and  perhaps  going  on  another,  and 
thus  letting  the  eggs  chill,  and  also  to 
keep  other  fowls  from  annoying  her. 
I  let  her  off  each  day  for  feed  and 
drink.  When  I  gather  the  eggs  I  find 
it  the  best  time,  for  then  she  will  not 
stay  off  long  and  the  other  hens  are 
through  laying  and  will  not  get  into 
her  nest. 

While  the  hen  is  hatching  I  watch 
the  eggs  carefully,  that  is,  I  go  to  the 
nest  at  least  three  times  during  the 
day.  My  hens  are  quite  gentle  and  do 
not  mind  my  interference.  I  throw  out 
the  shells  and  often  save  the  lives  of 
some  by  helping  them  from  the  shell.. 
I  can  always  tell  when  to  help  the 
chicks,  but  a  beginner  had  best  let  the 
chicks  alone  unless  he  does  not  care 
for  the  loss  of  a  few  in  learning  the 
lesson.  Often,  too,  the  shells  will  slip 
on  to  another  egg  and  smother  the  un- 
hatched  chick. 

When  the  chicks  are  twenty-four 
hours  old  I  take  the  hen  and  dust  her 
with  insect  powder  and  put  her  with 
her  chicks  in  a  dry  goods  box,  away 
from  all  other  fowls,  and  feed  them  dry 
oat  meal. 

I  let  them  remain  in  the  box  for  a 
few  hours,  or  until  the  hen  seems  a  lit- 
tle restless,  then  I  put  them  in  a  coop 
Now,  my  coops  are  splendid.  Thev  can 
be  taken  apart  and  thoroughlv  cleaned, 
are  tight  and  warm,  and  rain  and  ver- 
min proof.  I  like  best  to  place  this  coop 
on  a  grassy  spot  for  then  while  in  con- 
finement the  little  ones  can  get  their 
own  greens. 

I  make  a  small  pen  in  front  of  the 
slated  side  of  the  coop  high  enough  to 
keep  the  chicks  from  jumping  over  I 
partially  cover  this  pen  with  boards 
to  keep  other  fowls  out.  or  they  will 
jump  in  on  the  chicks,  killing  them  and 
eating  their  feed.  Into  this  pen  is  placed 
a  dish  of  water  so  arranged  that  the 
chickens  cannot  get  into  it,  also  a 
handful  of  grit. 

The  chickens  are  fed  three  times  a 
day  on  nothing  but  oatmeal  for  one 
week.  When  they  are  used  to  the  coop, 
and  know  their  mother.  I  take  away 
the  pen  and  in  a  day  or  two  after,  if 
the  weather  is  fine,  I  let  the  old  hen 
out  with  her  brood.  Until  thev  are  fully 
feathered  I  do  not  let  them  out  in 
storms.  The  second  week  I  feed  corn 
bread,  and  after  that  cracked  corn  and 
wheat.  I  never  feed  raw  corn  meal, 
.having  learned  through  great  loss  that 
it  is  not  a  good  thing.  I  feed  the  duck- 
lings and  turkeys  the  same  way  that 
I  do  the  chickens.  This  year  out  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  chickens  I  have 
lost  only  twelve  from  different  causes. 
There  were  forty-two  ducklings 
hatched  and  one  died.  I  have  never 
tried  incubators  and  brooders,  but  I 
may  some  time. 


RAISING  E.\RLY  BROILERS. 

Xext  month  (December)  is  the  time  to 
set  eggs  in  incubators  to  produce  early 
broilers  and  have  them  ready  for  the 
April  market,  says  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman. It  is  therefore  time  to  put  the 
machines  in  order  and  make  everything 
ready,  so  that  no  delay  will  occur. 

Producing  early  broilers  is  a  very  dis- 
couraging undertaking,  unless  one  is 
familiar  with  the  conditions  and  dis- 
advantages under  which  he  must  labor. 
To  the  uninitiated,  it  may  seem  an  easy 
thing  to  do,  and  on  paper  the  results 
will  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  in 
reality  it  has  many  difficulties,  and  it 
will  be  found  to  require  the  utmost 
patience  to  pursue  it  to  the  end. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  we  are  going  directly  con- 
trary to  all  the  instincts  of  natural  in- 
cubation; in  fact,  we  are  working  out 
of  season  to  produce  something  scien- 
tifically which  in  cold  climates  could 
not  be  done  in  the  regular  way.  With- 
out the  aid  of  the  incubator,  therefore, 
the  production  of  an  early  broiler 
would  be  an  impossibilitj-.  Amateurs 
who  contemplate  going  into  the  poultry 
business  have  dreams  of  raising  quan- 
tities of  broilers  and  realizing  fabulous 
prices  for  them  in  the  early  spring. 
Such  ideas  seldom  materialize,  but  re- 
main dreams,  except  that  there  is  a 
real  shrinkage  in  the  bank  balance, 
which  has  the  effect  of  quickly  bring- 
ing them  to  their  senses.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  early  broilers  cannot 
be  raised  successfully;  they  can,  but  it 
requires  experience. 

At  this  season,  when  the  old  stock 
has  just  recovered  from  the  moult  and 
the  youngsters  are  hardly  fairly  ma- 
tured, our  first  difficulty  is  in  produc- 
ing fertile  eggs.  The  male  birds  of  last 
year  do  not  seem  to  possess  the  vigor 
necessary,  and  the  j-earling  hens  are 
either  too  fat  or  too  lazy  to  lay.  The 
hens  should  be  put  on  a  laying  ration 
at  once,  and  the  pullets  fed  liberally, 
in  order  to  get  both  into  laying  shape 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Small  matings 
we  consider  of  great  assistance  in  help- 
ing to  produce  fertile  eggs.  Inasmuch 
as  we  do  not  depend  on  the  matings  to 
produce  show  birds,  we  can  afford  to 
change  males  frequently.  What  we  are 
after  is  vigor.  The  best  combination  we 
know  of  is  two  strong,  full-grown 
cockerels  mated  to  prime  yearling 
hens;  one  male  in  the  pen  and  one  in  a 
hanging  coop  in  the  same  pen,  the 
males  to  be  changed  each  week.  As  to 
number  of  females,  six  or  seven  is  quite 
enough  for  one  pen  and  one  male. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  given  to  the 
parent  stock,  if  we  wish  our  eggs  to 
hatch  and  the  chicks  to  grow  to  broiler 
age.  Even  with  first-class  stock  in 
first-class  condition,  we  shall  be  for- 
tunate in  getting  a  To  per  cent,  fertil- 
ity, and  will  probably  have  to  be  satis- 
fied with  65  per  cent.  One  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  food  which  breeding  stock  is 
deprived  of  at  this  season  is  green  food. 
Cabbage,  mangel-wurzel,  beets,  tur- 
nips and  kale  are  all  accessible. 

The  incubator  cellar  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  can  be  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  not  less  than  45  per  cent., 
and  50  per  cent,  is  better.  It  should 
also  be  ventilated  each  day  and  have  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  air.  Eggs  do 
not  hatch  well  in  a  close  and  over- 
heated atmosphere.  At  testing  time  we 
should  test  very  closely:  th^t  is,  never 
leave  a  doubtful  egg  in  the  machine, 
but  retain  only  those  which  show 
strong  fertility.  Weak  chickens  seldom 
grow  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions of  early  spring  or  summer,  and 
they  surely  cannot  thrive  when  all  the 
conditions  surrounding  them  are  arti- 
ficial. Again,  we  believe  in  testing  fre- 
quently, say,  every  three  days  or  so, 
in  order  to  note  carefully  the  develop- 
ment of  the  air  cell  and  also  to  dis- 
card any  eggs  containing  dead  germs. 
It  will  be  found  that  in  some  cases  the 
air  cell  will  develop  rapidly  and  in 
others  slowly.  This  will  depend  on  the 
moisture  conditions  of  the  cellar.  This 
development  must  be  carefully 
watched,  and  it  must  be  correct  at  pip- 
ping time  or  we  wiU  not  hatch  our 
chickens. 

We  should  prepare  our  brooders  in 


ample  time  and  not  delay  the  hatch. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  tem- 
perature outside  of  our  hovers  is  cold 
and  thus  is  unlike  the  conditions  of 
spring.  We  do  not  believe  in  heating 
brooders  or  brooder  houses  other  than 
by  the  pipes  of  the  hovers,  except  in 
locations  where  the  outside  temperature 
is  extreme  and  the  theirnometer  hov- 
ers around  zero.  In  other  words,  45  de- 
grees or  50  degrees  will  not  hurt  young 
chicks,  provided  they  know  the  road 
back  to  the  heat  and  are  not  too  weak 
to  find  it.  The  strongest  chicks  to  put 
in  the  brooders  are  those  which  have 
been  left  at  least  36  hours  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  incubator.  This  gives  them 
a  start  that  nothing  else  can. 

To  make  a  chick  grow  to  broiler  size, 
care,  feed,  fresh  aid  and  exercise  are 
necessary.  From  the  first  day  the  chick 
must  grow  and  continue  so  to  do  until 
killed  for  market.  If  some  grow  faster 
than  others,  the  weak  must  be  sep- 
arated from  the  strong,  so  that  only 
chickens  of  the  same  development  are 
kept  together.  The  general  care  of 
growing  chicks  means  cleanliness,  es- 
pecially in  the  hovers,  sufficient  litter 
in  the  brooder  runs  in  order  to  induce 
exercise  in  scratching  for  grain. 

Feed  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  ex- 
periment. The  best  first  feed  the  writer 
has  ever  used  is  rolled  oats  for  the 
first  day  and  then  a  mash  made  of 
H-O  poultry  food,  or  any  other  equally 
good  mixed  food.  Young  chicks  should 
be  fed,  on  an  average,  every  two 
hours,  but  this  time  should  be  regu- 
lated by  their  appetites.  They  should  be 
fed  when  hungry,  and  if  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  two  hours  they  do  not 
seem  eager  for  food,  they  should  be 
made  to  wait  an  hour;  the  idea  being 
to  have  them  always  come  to  the  feed 
board  with  fresh  and  ravenous  appe- 
tites. In  three  daj-s  at  the  longest  they 
can  be  given  cracked  corn  and  whole 
wheat  and  cabbage,  or  mangel-wurzels. 
Where  grain  is  fed,  the  mash  should 
be  given  only  once  a  day,  but  green 
food  every  day.  Fresh  water  is  very 
necessary,  and  a  constant  supply. 

The  most  important  disease  young 
brooder  chicks  are  subject  to  is  bowel 
trouble.  This  can  be,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, cured  by  mixing  chick  size  grit 
in  the  mash.  This  compels  the  chicks 
to  eat  the  grit,  so  necessary  for  the 
digestion  of  their  food.  Grit  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  and  must  be  eaten. 
As  the  chicks  grow,  they  should  be 
given  stronger  and  stronger  food  un- 
til thev  mature  as  broilers.  Food  is  well 
enough,  but  it  is  not  of  the  greatest 
importance  unless  coupled  with  fresh 
air  and  exercise.  Many  beginners  err 
in  that  they  coddle  their  ducks.  Young 
chicks  are  not  delicate  because  they 
are  small;  on  the  contrary  they  are 
quite  hardy  and  should  be  kept  so. 
Even  in  cold  weather  chicks  at  one 
week  old  can  stand  windows  wide  open, 
provided  they  cannot  get  out,  a  few 
hours  each  day.  Exercise  is  after  all 
the  most  important  point.  Exercise,  al- 
most constant  exercise,  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  perfect  health.  They  must 
be  made  to  work  for  their  food.  This 
means  good  digestion  and  a  fresh  ap- 
petite. A  healthy  brood  of  young  chicks 
should  be  in  almost  perpetual  motion. 
As  they  grow,  the  brood  in  each  com- 
partment should  be  thinned  out.  This 
is  important  for  general  health.  Grow- 
ing chicks  should  never  be  crowded.  It 
mav  be  thought  that  all  this  means  a 
great  deal  of  trouble;  it  does,  there  is 
no  (ioubt,  but  the  reward  will  come 
when  in  April  you  can  sell  a  first-class 
dressed  one  and  one-half  pound  broiler 
at  75  cents  or  $1. 

Everj-body  would  be  glad  if  they 
could  take  photographs  themselves,  as 
there  are  so  many  scenes  and  faces  you 
desire  to  preserve.  The  price  puts  a 
camera  out  of  the  reach  of  most  per- 
sons, but  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give 
you  The  Little  Detective  Magazine 
Camera,  prepaid,  together  with  the 
"Poultry  Keeper"  one  year  for  $1.50.  It 
takes  a  picture  2  1-2  by  2  1-2.  Given 
free  for  five  subscribers  at  50  cents 
each. 
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A  GREAT  INDUSTRY  OF  GREAT  BENE- 
FIT TO  POULTRYMEN. 

We  believe  onrre;ulers  will  be  interested  in 
the  story  of  theMann  Bone  Cotter, 


which  has  proved  of  snch  inestimable  benefit 
to  poultrynien.  Probal)ly  110  invention  of 
this  wonderful  age  lias  done  so  nuich  toward 
making  poultry  raising  a  success  as  the  Bone 
Cutter. 

Mr.  F.  W.  j\rann,  the  original  inventor  of 
the  first  Bone  Cutter  ever  made,  was  a  college 
graduate  from  Cornell.  He  ranked  liigh  in 
mechanics  and  chemistry.  This  knowledge 
has  been  turned  to  practical  account  and  has 
aided  largely  in  his    phenomenal  success. 


r.  W.  Manu. 


Everything  manufactured  by  this  company 
comes  under  his  personal  supervision  and  is 
constructed  on  the  most  scientific  up-to-date 
lines. 

Of  course  other  Bone  Cutters  sprung  up  after 
tlie  F.  W,  Mann  Company  had  demonstrated 
their  value,  each  seeking  a  share  of  public  pa- 
tronage. The  claims  put  forth  by  some  of 
thein  must  be  amusing  to  those  who  know  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  case.  It  would 
be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
many  are  misled  by  such  highly  colored  and 
misleading  stafemonts,  and  .Mre  tlius  indnced 
topurcb  isc  goods  that  result  only  in  disap- 
pointment and  loss.  Talk  is  cheap,  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  most  inferior 
goods  are  lauded  to  the  skies  and  claim  to  be 
the  very  best.  In  fact,  it  woubl  almost  seem 
that  the  poorer  the  machine  the  more  tlie 
manufacturers  claim  for  if. 

A  little  common  sense  and  thought  enable 
the  majority,  however,  to  avoid  all  such.  It 
is  always  safe  to  ])atrunize  a  firm  of  long 
years  of  standing.  Keputation  would  foihid 
«ny  hut  bonoralde    treatment    from  them. 


Twelve  years  devoted  to  the  close  study  of  all 
its  requirements  has  resulted  in  as  near  per- 
fection by  the  F.  W.  Maun  (;ompany  as  it  is 
liossible  to  achieve. 

At  the  World's  Fair  their  machines,  unfor- 
tunately, arrived  too  late  to  be  entered  for  an 
award,  but  they  received  the  highest  tribute; 
in  fact,  a  compliment  worth  far  more  than  a 
mere  award,  which,  as  all  know,  was  not 
competitive  in  any  sense,  but  it  was  given  to 
any  and  all  whose  goods  had  any  claim  what- 
ever to  merit.  The  judge  who  decided  on  all 
Bone  Cutters  and  Incubators,  after  examin- 
ing minutely  into  the  merits ef  each,  decided 
on  3Iann's  Hone  Cotter  for  his  own  personal 
nse  and  ordered  one  shipped  to  his  home. 
After  using  it  a  year,  be  writes  as  follows  : 


The  No.  8  is  the  machine  referred  to  by 
Eobert  Mitchell : 

F.  Tl'.  Mntin  Company: 

Gentlemen. — After  using  one  of  your 
Bone  Cutters  for  nearly  a  year  and  also  com- 
paring its  work  with  many  others  I  have 
seen,  I  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  as  being 
a'very  superioi  machine  and  the  one  I  should 
choose  if  I  were  to  purchase  again.  Your  ma- 
chine is  well  made  and  very  easy  to  operate. 
Eespectfully. 

Robert  Mitchell, 
.Tndge  of  Bone  Cutters  at  the  World's  Fair. 

This  testimony  justly  places -Jlann's  Bone 
Cutter  at  the  head  and  should  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  supremacy  at  the  World's  Fair. 

In  1811"  the  new  antouiatic  feeding  device 
was  in  vented,  a  simjjle  device  and  yet  with- 
out doubt  the  greatest  invention  ever  put  on  a 
bone  cutter.  It  operates  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  a  governor  on  a  steam  engine  It  is 
perfectly  automatic  and  controls  the  power 
applied  absolutely  so  that  the  machine  can 
never  run  h:\n\.  It  has  done  more  topopolar- 
ize  liiine  cutting  than  any  other  one  thing- 
No  other  machine  has  the  feeding  device.  ,  It 
is  controlled  by  the  F.  \V.  Mann  Co. 

A  few  years  ago  Editor  Hunter,  of  the  Farm 
PoiiUvy,  said,  after  visiting  their  factory, 
"  Manu's  Bone  Cotters  are  as  far  ahead  of  all 
others  as  an  express  train  is  ahead  of  a  two- 
lioi-se  farm  wagon."  He  spoke  the  troth  then 
and  now  with  all  the  improvements  since 
added  they  are  justly  entitled  to  still  greater 
praise.  Editor  Michael  ,1.  Boyer,  of  -1  Few 
Jlinis,  after  using  the  Xo.  +  B-.M,  writes: 

"I  do  not  see  how  a  l)one  cutter  could  be 
built  that  could  do  better  work  and  run  easier 
than  your  new  No.  4  B-M."  And  so  it  goes. 
Everybody  that  has  tried  them  says  the  same' 

GRANITE  CRYSTAL  GRIT  MAGNIFIED. 
Crystal  Formation. 


BEFORE. 

Being  Acted  Upon  by 


Their  next  boom  to  piult"ymen  was  Mann's 
Granite  Crystal  (irit  (nens'  teeth).  The  value 
of  a  good  grit  depends  upon  its  ability  togrind 
the  food  in  the  gizzard.  This  grit  has  all  the 
hard,  sharp  cornei-s  found  in  other  grits  and 
in  addition  eveiy  side  or  face  is  made  up  of  a 
multitude  of  hard,  sharp  crystals,  clear  as 
glass,  that  cut  like  a  diamond,  thus  enhanc- 
ing its  value  a  hundred  fold.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  it  will  last  longer  and  go 
twice  as  far  as  any  other  grit  on  the  market- 


No  i,  B-M. 


The  clover  cutter  made  by  this  firm  needs 
no  word  of  praise  It  has  already  attained  a 
wide  sale  and  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor.  It 
is  easily  the  best  clover  cutter  ever  made. 

:Major  E.  O.  Roessle,  Albany.  X.  Y.,  prop- 
rietor Heslack  Farm,  who  is  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  poultry  says  of  this  clover  cutter  : 
"  I  have  given  it  a  thorough  test.  Mann's 
Clover  Cutter  is  witliout  doubt  the  best  and 
most  perfect  workingcutter  I  have  ever  seen. 


I  suppose  if  a  man  worked  at  it  steadily 'he 
could  cut  all  the  clover  on  a  farm  in  one  day, 
so  rapidly  does  it  do  its  work.  It  does  not 
stick  or  clog,  which  in  my  opinion  is  a  great 
consideration.  Altogether  I  consider  it  per- 
fect- Yours  truly, 

E.  O.  KOESSLE. 

F.  ir.  Mann  Co., 

Gen'tlem.vx. — I  have  cut  more  than  a 
ton  of  cloversince  I  got  your  cutter.    It  can't 


OTHER  GRIT  MAGNIFIED. 
Homogeneous  Formation. 


BEFORE.  AFTER 

Being  Acted  Upon  by  the  Gizzard. 


AFTER. 

the  Gizzard. 
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'be  beat  for  fes';  cutting  and  easy  running.  I 
'have  never  purchased  an  article  in  my  life 
i:hat  gives  the  sarne  amount  of  satisfaction  as 
the  two  machines  that  I  bought  of  yon.  The 
No.  4-B-M  Bone  Cutter  and  th«  clover  cut- 
ter, nor  have  I  ever  dealt  with  a  firm  that 
■does  business  in  a  more  fair  and  square  or 
gentlemanly  manner.  Yours  truly, 
Ben'.t,  Crossby, 
Lock  Haven,  Pa. 


Feed  Tray. 

Mann's  SwingingFeed  Tray  is  another  im- 
portant invention  of  tliis  enterprising  firm.  It 
saves  its  cost  many  times  over  in  the  saving 
•of  food. is  equally  good  as  a  drinking  fountain. 
It  has  justly  obtained  a  wide  pupnUirity. 


The  last  machine  which  they  have  placed 
■  npon  the  market  is  their  Champion  Ball 
Bearing  Corn  Sheller.  and  it  is  rightly  named 
"  The  Champion."  Although  especially 
adapted  to  the  poultiy-rearer's  use,  who  has 
•ear  corn  which  he  wishes  to  shell,  it  is  just 
the  proper  niacliine  for  the  farmer's  use,  who 
has  a  corn  crop  not  sutticiently  large  to  de- 
mand the  purcliasing  of  a  large  sheller.  and 
yet  larger  than  it  is  practicable  to  shell  by 
hand  over  the  edge  of  sho%'el,  as  has  been 
<1one  by  many. 

Although  this  is  the  first  season  which  this 
sheller  has  been  oflered  to  the  public,  still  it 
has  been  on  the  minds  of  the  manufacturers 
for  some  time,  and  has  been  given  a  thorough 
rtesting,  and  no  end  of  time  or  experimental 
work.  It  was  at  first  feared  that  it  would  be 
rinipossible.with  iron  at  its  present  high  price, 
ito  make  an  easy  running  low  price  sheller, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  tlie  cost  of  ihe  balance 
wheel,  generally  used  on  shellei-s.  large 
enough  to  be  of  any  use,  would  be  prohibi- 
tive. But  after  experimenting  with  ball  bear- 
ings and  using  them  in  all  parts  of  the  sheiler 
where  friction  occurred,  it  was  fonnd  that  an 
•easy  running  corn  sheller  could  with  tlieir 
aid  be  made,  without  the  expensive  balance 
wheel.  Another  saving  in  expense  was  made 
in  mannfactnre,  when  a  clamp  was  devised 
which  made  it  possible  for  the  user  to  fasten 
the  sheller  on  tlie  edge  of  a  plank,  top  of  a 
barrel  or  box,  without  boring  lioles  or  making 
■use  of  bolts,  as  has  been  the  case  heretofore, as 
:the  user  thus  saves  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
•  expensive  legs  or  standards. 

This  sheller  is  made  entirely  of  first-class 
-grey  iron,  has  a  sliellins  disk  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  and  will  shell  corn  at  the  rate  of  a 
bushel  in  five  minutes.  The  manufacturer's 
price  inclufleseverythingthat  is  necessary  for 
operating.except  theoperator. corn  and  the  box 
in  which  to  catch  the  shelled  corn.  It  is 
painted  in  an  attractive  manner,  weighs  20 
ipounds,  is  guaranteed  to  work  properly  and  is 


sold  for  the  ridiculously  low  i)rice  of  $2.50, 
making  it  by  all  odds  the  cheapest  good  Coi'ii 
Sheller  on  the  market. 

corpox. 

If  your  local  dealer  does  not  carry  the 
Champion  Ball  Bearing  Corn  Sheller  cut  this 
out  and  send  us  $2,  the  name  of  your  dealer 
and  we  will  ship  you  one  to  introduce  it  in 
your  neighborhood.  F.  W.  Mann  Co. 

COUPON— OFFEE  BY  POULTRY  KEEPER. 

Are  you  going  to  buy  a  Mann  Bone  Cutter 
this  year?  If  so  send  your  cash  order  to  us 
and  get  a  year'ssul)Scription  to  The  Poultry 
Keeper  free.  Every  cash  order  for  Mann's 
Bone  Cutter  or  Clover  Cutter  accompanied 
with  this  coupon  will  entitle  the  sender  to 
one  year's  subscription  to  The  Poultry 
Keeper  free.  Write  to  them  for  catalogue 
and  send  order  to  us. 

WILL  IT  pay  to  buy  A  BONE  CUTTER  ? 

This  question  is  frequently  asked.  It  is  a 
pertinent  question  and  well  worth  consider- 
ing. First,  let  us  see  if  there  is  any  advan- 
tage in  feeding  green  cut  bone.  If  we  exam- 
ine tlie  crop  of  a  hen  that  has  free  range  in 
summer  we  will  find  it  filled  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  food,  bugs,  worms,  beetles  forming 
the  larger  part.  Left  to  herself  the  hen  al- 
ways selects  a  food  composed  largely  of  the 
iiitrogeneous  matter  fanimal  food).  When 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  and  cold 
weather  sets  in  the  hen  cannot  get  this  ani- 
mal food  and  in  consequence  the  eggs  begin 
to  drop  ofi'.  The  composition  of  cut  bone  is 
exactly  identical  with  bugs,  worms,  etc  ,  and 
supplies  all  the  animal  food  so  essential  to  egg 
production.  Where  eggs  are  worth  2.5  cents 
to  40  cents  per  dozen  it  is  good  business  policy 
to  look  closely  after  the  feed.  If  green  cut 
boue  will  double  the  egg  product,  it  slionld  be 
fed  even  if  it  costs  more,  but  as  a  fact  it  costs 
less  even  than  grain. 

Now  lot  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  by 
feeding  it  you  get  two  dozen  more  eggs  per 
day:  at  2.1  cents  per  dozen  gives  ns  50  cents,  at 
40  cents  per  dozen  gives  us  SO  cents.  How 
many  days  will  it  take  to  pay  for  a  bone  cut- 
ter? And  a  good  one  like  Mann's  will  last  a 
life  time.  It  is  really  surprising  that  so  many 
people  will  keep  on  in  the  old  way  losing  50 
cents  or  SO  centsa  day  month  afternionth  and 
yoar  after  .year,  amounting  in  some  cases  to 
hundreds,  yes  even  thousands  of  dollars,  just 
because  they  cannot  or  will  not  spend  the  few 
dollars  necessary  to  get  a  bone  cutter. 

Xor  is  the  increase  of  eggs  all  that  green  cut 
bone  does  for  the  flock.  It  increases  the  fer- 
tility more  than  twice.  In  other  words  eggs 
from  hens  fed  on  green  cnt  bone  will  hatch  50 
eggs,  where  those  fed  on  corn  and  grain  alone 
will  not  hatch  but  25.  This  has  been  proven 
by  careful  experiments  made  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Experiment  Station,  with  the  above  re- 
sult. They  also  found  that  the  hens  fed  on 
Iiitrogeneous  food  (green  cut  bone)  grew  larger 
and  weighed  more  at  the  end  of  a  given  time, 
so  that  when  dressed  for  the  market  there 
was  another  large  profit  over  corn  fed  fowls. 
They  also  found  that  the  eggs  were  larger  and 
thuscumnianded  a  ready  market  at  a  higher 
price.  • 

Now  to  sum  it  all  up,  if  green  cut  bone  will 
produce  more  eggs,  more  flesh,  larger  eggs  at 
higher  price  and  hatch  more  chickens,  and 
when  we  find  that  bone  is  so  cheap  as  to  com- 
pete with  grain,  can  anyone  help  exclaiming 
"  What  a  folly  to  go  without  a  bone  cutter  ?" 
We  are  glad  to  say,  however,  that  many  peo- 
ple are  ignorant  of  the  value  of  cut  bone  and 
we  believe  that  as  soon  as  they  are  convinced 
of  it  their  good  judgment  and  business  acu- 
men will  lead  them  to  provide  it. 

The  F.  W.  Mann  Co..  whose  article  appears 
on  this  page,  have  made  the  bone  cutter  what 
it  is  to-day.  They  are  the  pioneers  in  the 
business,  and  have  brought  their  machines  to 
a  state  of  perfection.  Their  new  No.  4  with 
automatic  spring  feed  is  their  most  popular 
machine.  Itcnts  thehardest  bone  in  the  ani- 
mal without  injury,  and  so  easy  that  a  child 
can  operate  it.  Write  to  them  for  catalogue 
and  testimonials  received  from  all  over  the 
country. 


You  should  have  a  good  microscope,  and  we 
have  a  very  good  one  for  general  use.  It  is 
adapted  for  examining  insects  of  various 
kinds,  the  surface  of  the  skin,  the  hair,  fur  or 
small  articles.  It  also  has  a  lens  exceedingly 
powerful  and'will  clearly  show  every  small 
object  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  such  as  the 
animalcules  in  a  drop  of  water,  fishes,  feathers 
and  the  minntest  objects.  It  is  invaluable  in 
detecting  adulterations  in  food.  We  send  it 
together  with  The  Poltltkv  Keeper  one 
year  for  75  cents,  or  free  for  two  subscriptions 
to  The  Poultry  Keeper  at  50  cents  each. 


BLOOD  MEAL— FEEDING. 

A  reader  at  Breckenridge,  Mich., 
gives  his  proportions  for  feeding  and 
states  his  methods.  He  wishes  to  know 
if  he  is  feeding  properly,  and  we  give 
his  letter  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
He  savs: 

"I  can  purchase  ground  bone  for  $1.75; 
beef  scraps  for  $2.u0,  or  blood  meal  for 
12.50.  I  wish  to  know  which  is  the 
cheapest  in  regard  to  quality  and  egg- 
making  food;  also,  how  much  blood 
meal  would  you  feed  to  a  flock  of 
twenty-five  hens  three  times  a  week, 
in  connection  w-ith  grain  mixture,  to  be 
fed  in  the  morning  mash.  This  winter 
I  intend  to  feed  the  following  grain 
mixture:  Twenty-five  pounds  of  corn 
and  oats  ground  together,  ten  pounds 
of  bran,  Ave  pounds  of  middlings,  two 
pounds  of  linseed  meal,  and  one  and 
one-half  pounds  of  blood  meal,  or 
ground  bone,  to  be  mixed  with  one-half 
of  what  the  hens  will  eat  of  the  grain 
mixture  three  mornings  in  the  week 
for  twenty-five  hens;  aiso,  cut  steamed 
clover  the  other  three  mornings,  mixed 
with  the  same  amount  of  grain  mix- 
ture. Once  a  week  feed  roots  in  '  the 
morning  mash,  but  never  more  than 
one-half  of  what  the  fowls  will  eat.  At 
night,  a  full  meal  of  corn,  wheat  and 
oats  alternately.  Am  I  feeding  all 
right?  My  fowls  are  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks." 

The  blood  meal  is  perhaps  the  cheap- 
est per  unit  of  nitrogen  contained,  and 
is  an  excellent  addition,  thodgh  a  pro- 
portion of  bone  should  be  allowed  aiso. 
The  beef  scraps  usually  contain  too 
much  grease.  The  mixture  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  and  is  not  only  carefully 
varied  but  correct  in  proportions.  The 
feeding  is  correct  if  the  hens  are  not 
given  too  much  and  kept  in  too  high 
condition.  The  only  way  to  get  at  the 
proper  quantity  of  food  is  to  weigh 
some  of  the  fowls  every  week  and  no- 
tice if  they  are  losing  or  gaining  in 
weight,  and  in  a  short  time  experience 
will  be  an  excellent  guide. 


FEEDING  AND  WEATHER. 

Good  advice  and  excellent  suggestions 
may  be  given,  but  it  is  only  when  the 
time  arrives  for  pei-forming  certain  es- 
sential duties  that  one  understands 
what  is  required.  Corn  is  one  of  the 
best  of  foods  for  winter,  yet  there  are 
periods  during  the  winter  season  when 
the  days  are  quite  warm,  and  the  needs 
of  the  fowls  are  fewer.  To  feed  the 
same  quantity  of  corn  irrespective  of 
the  changes  of  the  weather  may  in- 
crease the  cost  of  food  and  lead  to  dis- 
ease in  the  flock.  An  excellent  plan  is 
to  lessen  the  corn  as  the  occasion  re- 
quires, and  increase  the  proportion  of 
cut  clover,  adding  to  the  ration  of  corn 
when  severe  cold  prevails.  No  rule  can 
be  given  to  follow,  as  each  individual 
must  understand  the  needs  of  his  flock, 
and  should  have  on  hand  a  variety  of 
food,  the  feeding  of  which  to  poultry 
should  be  regulated  according  to  exist- 
ing conditions.  By  careful  observations 
one  will  soon  have  no  difficulty  in  feed- 
ing in  the  proper  manner. 


THE  OLD  SAUMENIG. 

A  good  incubator  is  the  foundation  of  snc- 
cessfnl  poultry  keeping.  The  many  users  of 
the  old  Saumenig  incubators  formerly  madein 
Springfield,  Ohio,  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  firm  manufacturing  them  is  now  re- 
organized, located  at  Eacine,  Wis.,  and  is  put- 
ting out  a  better  line  of  incubatoi-s  than  ever, 
known  as  the  "Eacine  Saumenig."  The 
companyisnow  housed  in  an  up-to-date  fac- 
tory and  is  known  as  the  Eacine  Hatcher  Co. 
They  will  send  their  book  "  Poultry  Point- 
ers'" for  a  two  cent  stamp  if  you  mention  this 
paper.  Please  refer  to  their  advertisement  in 
another  column. 


The  French  Poultry  and  Squab  Killing 
Knife  is  the  most  humane  and  expeditious 
instrument  for  killing  fowls,  made  of  the  fin- 
est steel.  We  send  one  together  with  The 
Poultry  Keeper  one  year  both  for  85  cents. 
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Subscription  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in 
advance.  Single  nnmber,  5  cents.  All  sub- 
scriptions commence  with  current  numbei 
at  time  they  are  received.  No  subscription 
dated  back. 

Advertising  R.\tes,  25  cents  per  Agateline, 
(S3.50  per  inch,)  each  insertion.  Fourteen 
lines  to  the  inch.  Advertisements  must  be 
received  by  the  15th  of  the  month  preceding 
date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  Poultry  tliat  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readei-s,  but  respectfully  ask 
that  all  articles  be  short  and  concise.  Write 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  address 
all  correspondence  in  relation  to  articles,  or 
manuscripts  for  publication  to  P.  H.Jacobs, 
Editor,   Hammonton,  N.  .1. 

■Communications  toThe  Poultry  Keeper. 
on  business  must  be  addressed  to 
The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa.  il 


The  "Poultry  Keeper"  will  be  sent  for 
one  year  to  anyone  sending  us  two  sub- 
scribers at  fifty  £ents  each. 

A  stencil  to  mark  your  grain  bags, 
etc.,  and  the  "Poultry  Keeper'  'one  year 
both  for  seventy-five  cents. 


The  Kingston  (R.  I.)  College  gives  a 
special  winter  course  (six  weeks),  be- 
ginning January  10th,  particularly  ot 
poultry. 

A  pocket  compass  is  always  useful 
and  we  send  a  good  one  together  with 
the  "Poultry  Keeper"  one  year  both  for 
75  cents. 


A  Bit  to  Prevent  Feather  Pulling  is 
very  useful.  We  send  one  together  with 
the  "Poultry  Keeper"  one  year  for 
sixty  cents. 

Those  desiring  a  variety  of  poultry 
periodicals  for  an  economical  price 
should  read  about  the  $2.25  worth  for 
$1.15  as  described  in  this  issue. 

The  Sewing  Companion  with  needles, 
pins,  thread  and  thimble  is  nice  to 
carry  in  the  pocket.  We  give  it  to- 
gether with  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  for 
stxty  cents. 


The  Musical  Zobo  enables  any  one  to 
have  good  music  furnishing  pleasure 
and  amusement.  We  send  it  together 
with  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  one  year 
both  for  60  cents.  J 


The  Gape  iExterminator  is  an  instru-; 
ment  for  removing  the  worms  from  the' 
throat  and  windpipe  of  fowls.    We  send 
one,     together     with     the  "Poultry: 
Keeper"  or'  year  for  sixty-five  cents.  ■ 


Tou  need  a  glass  cutter,  and  there 
are  some  ^ood  and  some  bad.  We  are 
pleased  to  give  you  the  best — the  Willis 
Falls  Glass  Cutter,  No.  13,  together^ 
with  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  one  year 
both  for  sixty  cents. 


Probably  no  two  games  can  be  played 
by  the  youngest  and  the  oldest  so  welW 
as  "Snap"  and  "Old  Maid."  We  send  a 
very  nice  edition  of  each  together  with 
the  "Poultry  Keeper"  one  year,  all  this 
for  sixty-five  cents. 


A  very  convenient  book  to  have  about 
the  poultry  house  is  Ctowley's  Kgg 
Record.  You  will  know  at  the  end  of 
the  year  facts  that  will  be  useful.  We 
send  it  together  with  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"  one  year  for  sixty  cents. 


The  premi'iTC  list  of  the  great  Ames- 
bury  Show  is  now  ready  and  will  be 
mailed  free  to  all  who  write  to  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  E  J.  Graves,  Amesbury, 
Mass. 


The  Kay  County  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  its  second  annual  show  at 
Blackwell,  Oklahoma,  January  17th  to 
20th,  1900.  Mr.  H.  B.  Savage  is  judge, 
and  Mr.  George  M.  Carson,  Secretary. 


Tou  can  save  money  by  subscribing 
for  all  of  your  magazines  and  period- 
icals in  connection  with  the  "Poultry 
Keeper."  You  only  have  to  mail  us  a 
postal  card  to  find  cut  prices  of  all  you 
want. 


A  back  bound  volume  of  the  "Poul- 
try Keeper"  is  a  valuable  library  for 
any  poultry  raiser,  as  well  as  a  hand- 
some book.  We  send  either  of  volumes 
1  to  8  and  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year 
for  one  dollar. 


The  special  numbers  described  in  an- 
other column  are  valuable.  The  price 
is  ten  cents  each  but  any  one  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  subscriber  asking  for 
"t  when  sending  fifty  cents  for  a  year's 
?ubscript!on  to  the  "Poultry  Keeper.  ' 

Mr.  G.  W.  Nones,  one  of  the  expert 
poultrymen,  and  one  who  is  thoroughly 
informed  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
poultry,  is  now  manager  of  the  large 
poultry  yards  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Toel,  Jr., 
Hampton  Farm,  near  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 


A  sciopticon  is  too  expensive  for  most 
homes  but  a  polyopticon  furnishes 
similar  pleasure  and  throws  on  the  wall 
photographs  and  any  colored  pictures 
you  may  have.  Price  $2.50  and  given 
for  only  ten  subscribers  to  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"  at  50  cents  each. 


We  are  glad  to  offer  you  a  Chicken 
Marker  for  marking  fowls  of  all  kinds, 
young  and  old.  You  can  recognize  your 
fowls  at  a  glance,  feathers  or  not.  You 
detect  any  that  are  stolen.  -We  send  it 
together  with  the  "Poultry  Keeper" 
one  year  for  65  cents. 


You  have  a  wire  fence  and  want  to 
have  more.  Our  Wire  Stretcher  is  the 
most  simple  and  practical.  Takes  hold 
and  never  lets  go.  Can  be  attached  to 
your  old  stretcher.  We  send  one  post- 
;paid,  together  with  the  "Poultry 
{Keeper"  one  year  for  sixty-five  cents. 


"I! 


This  19  an  age  of  electricity  and  we 
offer  a  very  popular  electro-magnetic 
machine,  intended  for  medical  use  at 
home,  and  it  has  been  used  with  very 
beneficial  results.  Dr.  Cutten's  exact 
directions  with  each.  It  can  be  made  a 
source  of  amusement  as  well.  We  send 
it  postpaid  together  with  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"  one  year  for  $1.75,  or  give  it 
free  for  5  subscriptions  at  50  cents  each. 


j  Every  boy  wants  a  steam  engine  and 
levery  parent  wants  to  present  him  one 
ion  Christmas.  We  consider  the  "Baby 
Horizontal"  the  best  for  the  least 
money.  It  will  be  sent  postpaid  for 
fifty  cents  or  given  with  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"  one  year  both  for  seventy-five 
cents. 


Our  four  books— "Poultry  Keeper 
Illustrators"— are  whole  libraries,  and 
:heap.  You  cannot  get  such  books,  and 
vhich  are  so  complete,  from  any 
:ourre.  You  get  the  whole  four,  and 
he  "Poultry  Keeper"  one  year,  for  only 
ne  dollar.  Book  No.  4  gives  the  de- 
ailed  points  of  the  breeda 


Our  Wire  Splicer  has  been  very 
popular  as  it  combines  with  it  a  staple 
puller,  hammer  and  tack  puller.  It 
splices  wire  neatly  and  quickly.  No 
one  having  wire  fences  can  afford  to 
be  without  it.  We  give  one  prepaid 
with  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  one  year 
for  seventy-five  cents. 


"A  little  laughter  now  and  then  is 
relished  by  the  best  of  men,"  and 
probably  no  one  article  has  furnished 
so  much  as  the  Laughing  Camera 
which  changes  your  friends  into  var- 
ious grotesque  shapes.  We  send  one 
postpaid  together  with  the  "Poultry 
Keeper  "  one  year  for  seventy  cents, 


Thousands  of  cameras  are  in  use  and 
as  the  beet  for  the  least  money  we  con- 
sider that  the  "Improved  Shure  Shot" 
leads  and  we  have  arranged  to  send  it 
postpaid  for  $1.25  or  give  it  and  the 
"Poultry  Keeper'  one  year,  both  for 
$1.50,  or  give  it  free  for  only  six  sub- 
scribers to  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  at  50 
cents  each. 


Every  boy,  and  indeed  the  majority 
of  people,  want  a  good  watch  but  few 
had  the  means  to  purchase  one  until 
the  advent  of  the  IngersoU  Dollar 
Watch,  which  is  guaranteed  and  a 
"big"  money's  worth.  We  send  one  pre- 
paid with  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  one 
year  for  $1.35.  Given  for  four  sub- 
scribers to  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  at 
fifty  cents  each. 


When  the  hen  eats  dried  grass,  which 
she  will  do  after  frost,  it  will,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  become  closely  packed 
at  the  orifice  leading  from  the  crop  to 
the  gizzard,  and  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  food  into  the  crop.  In  such  a 
case,  the  hen  dies  of  hunger,  although 
her  crop  may  be  full.  No  remedy  ex- 
ists but  to  open  the  crop  and  remove 
the  contents,  but  the  safer  plan  is  to 
burn  over  the  yards  when  the  grass 
dies  down,  thus  removing  the  cause  of 
difficulty. 


Toulouse  geese  are  compact  in  shape, 
dark  gray  plumage,  hazei  eyes,  and 
reddish-flesh  color  on  the  bills.  The 
neck  shades  off  to  lighter  gray  as  it 
extends  down  the  back,  which  is  light 
gray  also.  The  bellies,  when  the  birds 
are  fat,  are  expected  to  nearly  touch, 
the  ground.  The  tail  is  gray  and  white, 
with  white  tips  on  the  ends  of  the 
feathers,  while  the  legs  are  deep  orange 
in  color.  It  is  a  very  difficult  to  tell 
the  goose  from  the  gander,  as  they  are 
alike. 


The  members  of  the  American  Rose 
Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Club  have  de- 
cided to  hold  their  first  annual  meeting 
in  connection  with  and  during  the  next 
annual  Chicago  Show,  and  have  se- 
lected 2  p.  m.  Thursday,  January  25th, 
1900,  as  the  meeting  hour.  As  special' 
premiums  the  National  Fanciers'  As- 
sociation, of  Chicago,  has  offered  a  %2a 
silver  cup  and  $10  in  gold  for  the  first 
and  second  best  display  of  Rose  Comb- 
Brown  Leghorns  at  their  fourth  an- 
naul  exhibition,  January  22-27,  1900. 


In  Europe  geese,  ducks  and  chickens 
are  crammed,  the  food  being  forced 
down  their  throats.  This  is  done  par- 
ticularly with  geese,  as  their  livers- 
bring  good  prices.  Such  a  practice, 
ht^wever,  can  only  be  continued  for  a 
short  time,  as  the  birds  would  die  of 
indigestion.  In  fact,  the  enlarged  livers- 
are  really  diseased  livers,  and  the  pro- 
cess is  an  unnatural  one.  Labor  is  cheap- 
in  Europe,  wt)men  and  children  attend- 
ing to  the  work  of  feeding,  but  in  this 
country  the  cramming,  of  forcing,  pro- 
cess would  nut  pay  for  the  labor  re- 
quired. 
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This  difficulty  is  frequently  met  wltn. 
Old  buildings  do  not  seem  to  have  as 
much  moisture  on  the  walls,  thus  be- 
coming' white  with  frost,  as  buildings 
constructed  of  new  lumber.  When 
lumber  is  seasoned  the  grain  is  closer 
and  less  moisture  penetrates,  but  new 
lumber,  especially  that  containing  much 
sap,  will  show  moisture  on  the  walls. 
This  is  mentioned  because  damp  walls 
have  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
some.  When  tarred  paper  is  used  ap- 
ply it  on  the  outside  instead  of  on  the 
inside  of  the  walls. 


Since  the  boys  must  have  guns,  let 
them  have  a  safe  one.  The  20th  Cen- 
tury Daisy  Air  Rifle  shoots  darts  or 
B  B  shot.  Genuine  black  walnut  stock, 
pisitol  grip,  improved  globe  sight.  The 
barrel  and  all  working  parts  made  of 
steel,  finely  nickle-plated.  Shoots  with 
sufficient  force  to  kill  birds,  rats,  etc., 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  feet,  yet  is  a  toy 
that  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  anj'  child. 
We  sencl  one  postpaid,  together  with 
the  "Poultry  Keeper"  one  year,  both 
for  $1.35,  or  give  it  free  for  five  sub- 
scriptions at  fifty  cents  each. 


To  keep  the  hens  warm  must  be  by 
protecting  them  from  cold  winds.  This 
desire  interferes  with  ventilation,  and 
It  may  well  be  claimed  that  to  venti- 
late a  poultry-house  at  night  is  a  prob- 
lem. There  is  one  point  upon  which  all 
agree— no  drafts  on  the  fowls.  When  a 
small  opening  is  made  for  use  as  a  ven- 
tilator, the  air  rushes  in  or  out  with 
more  velocity  than  when  a  larger  ven- 
tilator opening  is  used.  One  of  the  best 
modes  is  to  have  a  ventilator  one  foot 
wide  and  ten  feet  long  placed  on  the 
south  side;  in  other  words,  a  board 
twelve  inches  wide  and  ten  feet  long 
arranged  to  hang  like  a  door  over  an 
openmg,  and  which  can  be  opened  or 
closed  whenever  preferred,  is  an  ex- 
cellent device  to  use. 


It  IS  not  difficult  to  keep  two  or  three 
hundred  hens  on  a  farm,  and  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  thus  picked  up 
will  buy  all  the  extras  which  a  farmer 
finds  necessary  to  purchase  during  the 
year.  In  this  way  he  need  not  go  in 
debt  for  the  numerous  small  things 
which  cannot  be  produced  on  the  farm, 
and  which  of  necessity  must  be  pur- 
chased. Every  time  he  goes  to  town  he 
can  take  chickens  and  eggs  enough  to 
pay  for  his  purchase.  It  is  the  small 
things  on  the  farm  that  run  up  the 
profit  or  the  loss  in  the  aggregate,  and 
poultry-raising  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, though  most  neglected,  indus- 
tries on  the  farm.  Other  countries 
have  found  profit  in  poultry,  and  are 
now  shipping  to  America  to  supply  the 
demand  which  should  be  met  right  here 
at  home. 


WATER  FOWL  CLUB  OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Theo.  F.  Jager,  Secretary,  211 
Railroad  ave.,  Elmira,  N  Y.,  states  that 
a  special  meeting  is  hereby  called  for 
Wednesday,  December  6th,  to  be  held 
m  connection  with  the  Elmira  Poultry 
Show,  in  Elmira,  N.  T.  Time  of  meet- 
ing 8  p.  m.  Meeting  place,  Stancliff 
Hall.  Members  deciding  to  recommend 
new  parties  for  admission  to  the  Club 
will  please  send  to  the  Secretary  for 
application  blanks  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. The  object  of  the  meeting  is  to 
elect  as  many  members  already  pro- 
posed as  possible,  in  order  to  make  the 
l^te  winter  shows— Boston  and  New 
York- the  Banner  Shows  of  Water 
Fowl  Breeders. 


MICHIGAN^ FANCIERS'  SHOW. 

This  association  will  hold  their  an- 
nual  exhibition  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
Dec.  12-15,  '99,  which  promises  at  this 
early  date  to  be  a  successful  show.  At 
a  recent  meeting  held  it  was  decided  to 
offer  fine  medals  on  all  single  birds  and 
breeding  pens.  These  medals  are  no 
cheap  tin  ones,  but  the  first  premium 
will  be  of  bronze;  second  and  third  rib- 
bon; a  token  any  breeder  may  feel 
highly  proud  to  win,  and  furthermore 
show  to  friends.  This  is  the  first  as- 
sociation  in   Michigan    to    ever  offer 


medals,  and  all  who  have  seen  a  sam- 
ple of  what  will  be  offered  consider 
them  fine. 

Mr.  James  A.  Tucker  will  do  the 
judging,  which  is  enough  to  prove  that 
nothing  but  the  best  of  birds  will  win. 
For  further  information  write  Mr.  Geo. 
Vf.  Hamm,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


body  and  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  yeau 
both  for  8.5  cents,  or  free  forthreesubscriptions- 
to  The  Pocxtry  Keeper  at  50  cents  each. 


THE  GREAT  CEDAR  RAPIDS  SHOW. 

The  fifth  annual  Poultry  Show  of  the 
Western  Poultry  Fanciers'  Association 
will  be  held  on  January  15-21,  1900,  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.  It  will  be  held  in  a 
large  new  auditorium,  which  will  af- 
ford ample  room  and  facilities.  By  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  the  American  Poul- 
try Association  will  meet  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  the  Cedar  Rapids  Show 
becomes  the  National  Show  for  1900. 
The  four  valuable  cups  offered  by  the 
A.  P.  A.  have  been  placed  as  follows: 
On  the  highest  scoring  cock,  cockerel, 
four  hens  and  four  pullets  in  the 
American,  Asiatic,  Mediterranean  and 
Exhibition  Game  classes.  The  White 
Plymouth  Rock  and  Buff  Rock  Clubs 
will  meet  at  Cedar  Rapids  the  same 
week  of  the  show.  The  judges  are 
Messrs.  Holden,  Tucker,  Bridge  and 
Shellabarger.  The  Association  offers 
extremely  liberal  premiums  and  plenty 
of  them,  open  to  the  world,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  the  greatest  show  of 
the  West.  Write  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Playter, 
Secretary,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  for  a 
premium  list  or  for  any  information. 


AMERICAN  POULTRY^ ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Bridge,  Secretary,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  states  that  the  following 
changes  in  the  Standard  are  proposed 
and  will  be  acted  upon  at  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Annual  Session  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  at  8  o'clock 
p.  m.,  Wednesday,  January  17,  1900: 

Page  249  (of  the  Standard)  Article  V, 
strike  out  the  words  "at  siuch  time" 
and  insert"  either  the  third  or  fourth 
week  in  January  each  year." 

Page  5,  cutting  for  frosty  edging  in 
Silver  and  Golden  Wyandottes,  strike 
out  the  words  "not  less  than  1"  and  in- 
sert "1-2  to  1."  Ctitting  for  purple  bar- 
ring, insert  the  words  "1-2  to,"  making 
the  cuts  1-2  to  1. 

Pages  93,  94,  96,  97,  in  describing  the 
spangles  of  Golden  and  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburgs,  change  the  Standard  in  its 
description  of  spangles  to  read:  "The 
spangle  to  follow  the  web  of  feather 
and  meet  at  the  shaft." 

H.  A.  BRIDGE, 
Sec.  and  Treas. 


GREEN  FOOD  IN  WINTER. 

Green  food  should  be  given  in  some 
form  if  it  can  be  obtained,  as  it  is  es- 
sential to  thrift  and  egg  production. 
The  object  in  feeding  green  food  in 
the  winter  is  not  because  such  food  is 
valuable  in  the  essential  elements  com- 
pssing  the  eggs,  but  because  the  con- 
centrated food  deranges  the  digestive 
organs  and  the  fowls  get  out  of  condi- 
tion. It  is  because  dietary  systems  are 
advantageous  that  they  are  suggested. 
Cabbages,  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots, 
etc.,  are  largely  composed  of  water,  and 
will  not  provide  a  large  proportion  of 
the  matter  devoted  to  the  production 
of  eggs,  but  it  is  in  dieting  more  than 
in  the  quantity  of  food  allowed  that 
the  'best  results  are  obtained.  For  in- 
stance, feed  a  small  flock  on  one  quart 
of  corn-meal  and  a  paint  of  cooked  po- 
tatoes, and  another  on  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  corn-meal,  and  the  hens  that 
receive  the  mixed  foed  will  lay  more 
eggs  than  the  others,  yet  there  is  more 
real  nutritious  matter  in  the  three 
pints  of  corn-meal  than  in  the  mixed 
food,  but  the  hens  receiving  the  mixed 
food  will  digest  the  food  better,  and  a 
variety  promotes  health.  Bulky  food 
in  winter  always  gives  excellent  re- 
sults, and  if  cabbages  cannot  be  ob- 
tained use  anything  that  will  prove  ac- 
ceptable that  can  be  procured  rather 
than  to  feed  exclusively  on  grain. 


The  Cleveland  Poultry  Company,  of  Platts- 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  write  that  they  are  literally 
'"snowed  under"  with  orders  for  cut  clover, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  short  clover  crop  alt' 
through  the  East  are  tlierefore  compelled  to 
advance  the  price  of  cut  clover  25c.  a  cwt. 


John  Bauschee.  Jr.,  of  Freeport,  111.^ 
whose  card  appears  in  another  columu,  has  an< 
immense  establishment  and  makes  a  specialty 
of  Farm  Bred  Stock.  He  publishes  a  very 
complete  and  expensively  prepared  manual  ati 
a  merely  nominal  price  and  solicits  correspond- 
ence. Intending  purchasers  will  do  well  to 
write  him  before  buying. 


Every  farmer,  gardener  and  stockman 
should  have  oneof  our  Pruning  Knives, ■which- 
contain  a  pruning  blade,  a  jack-knife  blade 
and  a  budding  and  spaying  blade  all  carefully 
forged  from  razorsteel,  file  tested,  and  willbe- 
repiaced  without  extra  charge  if  found  soft  or 
flawy.  We  send  one  together  with  Thb 
Poultry  Keeper  one  year,  both  for  SI. 10.  or 
give  one  free  for  five  snbscriptions  at  50  cents- 
each. 


1)0  YOU  want  a  tool  holder  and  twenty  use- 
fcl  tools?  In  addition  to  these  tools  the  jams- 
wil)  holdall  other  things  from  a  needle  to  a 
mill  file.  The  handle  is  of  rose-wood  and  is 
hollow  containing  the  20  tools,  all  made  of 
steel  of  the  highest  grade.  They  are  made  for 
service  and  will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
Wesend  it  postpaid  togetherwith  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  one  year  for  $1.35.  or  free  fo 
five  subscriptions  at  50  cents  each. 


SAVE  IVIOISEY 

IN  GETTING 

Your  Periodicals 


By  subscribing  through  the  Poultry 
Keeper  office,  as  we  receive  orders 
foranything  published  and  in  nearly 
all  eases  at  much  less  than  the  regu- 
lar price.  The  following  list  contains 
only  a  small  part  and  if  what  you 
want  is  not  in  it,  write  us  and  we  will 
p-ivp  vnii  tbp  nrices 


isher's 
ice. 

"  St 

Price  V 
paper i 

50 


W  Who  does  not  enjoy  looking  through  a  tele- 
scope at  distant  objects?  We  will  send  a  good 
three-f'-'-.-v  telescope  with  hard  pasteboard 


Aiiic'i'ieaD  Agriculturist  \,  Year  Book  1  00 

Ajrriculturist,  Western   1  00 

Agriculturist,  North-western   50 

Bee  Culture,  Gleanings  in   100 

Bee  Journal,  American   1  00 

Christian  Herald   1  50 

Cosmopolitan   1  00 

Delineator,  Butterieks   1  Oq 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine   1  00 

Fancier's   Gazette   50 

Fancier,  New  England   50 

Fancier,  American   1  00 

Fanciers'  Review   o5 

Feather   50 

Farmer,  Prairie   1  00 

Ohio   1  00 

"      Mirror  and   1  00 

"      Maryland   50 

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside   1  50 

Farm  and  Fireside   50 

Farm  Journal   50 

Farm  and  Home   Oi 

Farm  ahd  Ranch,  Texas   1  00 

Fruitman's  Guide   3  00 

Fruit  Grower's  Journal   50 

Fruit  Grower,  Central  States   50 

Fruit  Grower,  Southern   50 

Flowers,  How  to  Grow   50 

G.arden,  Western,  &  Poultry  Journal  50 

Garden  and  ITarm,  Success  'With   35 

Good  Housekeeping   1  Oo 

Horticultural  Gleaner   50 

Visitor   50 

Horticulturist,  N,  H   50 

Home  Queen   50 

Ladies'  World   40 

McClure's  Magazine   1  00 

Poultry  Advocate,  American,.. 
Poultry  Journal,  American   50 

"  "       Kentucky   25 

"       Reliable   50 

"       Ohio   50 

"  "  Neb.  State... 
Poultryman,  Arkansas  

"      "  Interstate  

Pacific  

Poultry  Culture  ;  

Messenger  

Monthly  "  50 

Farm   1  00 

"       Herald   50 

"  Topics  

"       and  Pets  

Poultry  dom  , . 

Poultryman,  Tar  Heel  

Rural  New  Yorker  1  00 

Stock.  Live,  Inspector   1  00 

Strawberry  Culturist   50 

Up-to-date  Farming  and  Gardening  50 

Vicks  Ulus.  Monthly   .50 

Woman's  Home  Companion   1  00  1  25 

Young  People's  Weekly   00     85  ^ 

Youth's  Companion  (new  subs)   1  T5l  1  80  Jl 


1  35 
1 

1  00 
1  35 
1  45 
1  60 
1  25 
1  35 
1  25 
90 
9U 
1  00 
05 
80 
1  35 
1  10 
1  20 
80 
1  10 
80 
05 
80 

1  )0 

2  60 
80 
80 
85 

1  00 
80 
80 

1  30 


75 
1  30 
65 
80 
TO 
75 
90 
70 
80 
70 
80 
70 
65 
85 
1  25 
70 
BO 
70 
75 
70 
1  35 
1  00 


45 
95 
95 

1  20 
90 
95 
90 
45 
45 
70 
30 
40 
90 
75- 
75- 
40 
70 
35. 
25. 
45. 
7.5 

!  25 
3& 
35 
40 
50 
35 
30 
95 
35 
35. 
35- 
35 
35. 
90 
20 
40 
20 
45 
45. 
20 
35- 
3& 
3.5 
30 
15 
45 
90 
3» 
20 
20i 
35- 
20 
90' 
50 

40 

45. 

30 

85 

40 
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E^^s  For  Christmas 

are  worth  about  double  what  they  are  at  other  times.  This  is  so  be- 
cause efiKS  are  scarce  in  the  winter.    Eggs  can  be  produced  in 
winter  as  well  as  summer  if  the  hens  are  properly  fed.  Sure 
esults  follow  the  feeding  every  morning  of  a  nice  warm  masb  of 

THE  H-0  CO'S. 

POULTRY  FOOD. 

It  ,iust  about  doubles  the  egg  product  and  does  more.  It  makes 

broilers  grow  fast  and  mature  early;  malces  early  and  strong 
layers  nf  the  pullets;  imparts  vigor  and  working  force  to  mature 
hens:  sliortens  up  the  moulting  season  Rnd  produces  a  fine  coat 
of  ffutliers.    Of  special  value  in  feeding  show  fowls. 


H-0  GO'S  SCRATCHING  FOOD 

is  just  the  thing  to  mix  with  the  litter.  Insures  plenty 
of  exercise.  These  foods  are  grain  products  combined 
in  correct  proportions  for  best  results. 

Write  for  sample,  circulars, 
prices,  &c. 


The  fl%Futtofst 

iL  BUFFALO.  N  Y. 


AMERICAN  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
CLUB  MEETINGS. 

The  American  White  Plymouth  Rock 
Club  will  meet  this  season  in  the  fol- 
lowing places:  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  Oakland, 
Cal.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  Toronto, 
Can.  These  meetings  will  be  of  the 
whole  Club  and  will  be  official  annual 
meetings.  They  will  be  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shows  at  the  above  men- 
tioned places.  This  plan  of  holding  sev- 
eral official  meetings  has  been  deemed 
advisable  for  the  reason  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  large  membership 
and  the  territory  over  which  it  is  scat- 
tered, it  would  be  impossible  for  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  members  to  be  pres- 
ent at  a  single  meeting  even  though  it 
be  centrally  located. 

Stated  meetings  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
3Vew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Michigan,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  California  and  Wash- 
ington. At  these  seventeen  State  meet- 
ings the  Club  will  offer  a  handsome 
diploma  of  special  design,  suitably 
framed  and  delivered  to  the  winners 
free  of  all  cost.  The  diplomas  will  be 
-awarded  for  the  best  pen  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  can  only  be  com- 
,peted  for  by  the  members  in  the  States 
where  they  are  offered,  except  that  in 
States  where  there  are  no  meetings, 
the  members  have  the  privilege  of  com- 
peting at  the  State  meeting  nearest  to 
them.  All  White  Rock  breeders  who 
wish  to  compete  for  Club  prizes  either 
at  annual  or  State  meetings  must  be 
members  of  the  Club  in  good  standing 
and  to  those  who  have  not  yet  joined 
the  Club,  we  wish  to  say  that  it  will 
■be  of  great  benefit  to  you  in  breeding 
White  Rocks,  anc"  in  order  to  get  all 
the  benefits  this  season,  you  should  join 
at  once.  The  membership  fee  is  one 
dollar  and  should  be  sent  to  the  under- 
signed. Upon  receipt  of  your  applica- 
tion membership  card  and  full  infor- 
mation regarding  the  affairs  of  the 
Club  will  be  sent  you. 

MR.  FRANK  HECK, 

Sec'y  and  Treas.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


HOLIDAY  SALES  AND  REDUCED  FLOCKS 

The  holidays  still  keep  up  their  repu- 
tation as  periods  for  feasting  on  poul- 
try, and  shipments  have  been  very 
'heavy.  While  there  have  been  many 
sacrifices  made  by  farmers  who  re- 
ceived little  or  nothing  for  the  poor 
stock  sent  to  market,  yet  there  is  the 
ibright  side  to  these  annual  wholesale 
shipments,  and  that  is  the  thinning  out 
■of  the  flocks.  Farmers  who  have  been 
■carrying  more  fowls  than  they  had  the 
room  to  provide  for  will  now  get  more 
eggs  at  less  expense.  If  there  was  also 
a  midsummer  "unloading"  of  surplus 
fowls  it  would  be  probably  more  bene- 
ficial than  to  retain  them. 


EFFECT  OF  COLD  ON  EGGS. 

How  low  a  temperature  will  eggs  en- 
dure without  being  injured?  It  is  sup- 
iposed  that  the  freezing  point  of  water 
.(32  degrees)  will  destroy  eggs,  but  such 
is  a  mistake.  Below  we  give  the  result 
■of  experiments  made  in  France: 

"Camille  Dareste  has  made  many  ex- 
.periments  on  the  effect  of  foreign  cir- 
-cumstances  on  hens'  -eggs.  One  of  his 
last  was  the  effect  of  cold.  On  his  death 
his  assitant,  Etienne  Rabaud,  com- 
pleted the  experiment,  and  has  given 
the  result.  There  were  30  rows  of  24 
hen's  eggs  each.  They  were  new  laid, 
and  were  submitted  to  test  after  re- 
maining three  days  undisturbed.  Eigh- 
teen were  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
18  degrees  and  were  kept  apart  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison.  A  third  of  the 
frozen  eggs  were  put  at  once  in  the  in- 
cubator at  38  degrees  C.  The  second 
third  was  slowly  thawed  in  the  open 
air,  and  then  left  in  the  incubation 
temperature.  The  remaining  third  lay 
three  days,  so  as  to  let  them  get  over 
the  effect  of  the  manipulations,  and 
then  were  put  into  the  incubator.  The 
results  were: 

"1.  Hen's  eggs  can  stand  a  tempera- 
ture of  at  least      degrees  cold  and  live. 


2.  The  freezing  works  a  great  change, 
since  the  further  development  in  most 
cases  seems  to  be  only  a  growth  of  cells 
without  clear  differentiation.  3.  The 
damage  done  is  lasting,  for  slow  thaw- 
ing does  not  give  back  its  normal  de- 
v'elopment  to  the  germ.  4.  The  indi- 
viduality of  the  germs  is  obvious  in 
this  experiment,  in  that  several  of  the 
eggs  subjected  to  freezing  could  still 
produce  an  embryo  with  peculiarities, 
but  possibly  normal." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  even  at  15  de- 
grees above  zero  an  occasional  germ 
will  survive,  and  that  eggs  do  not 
freeze  at  the  freezing  point  of  water. 
The  reason  is  that  solutions  of  salts 
freeze  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
water,  and  as  an  egg  contains  various 
substances,  including  oils,  it  can  exist 
in  a  low  temperature.  Salt  and  water, 
soda  water,  sea  water,  and  other  solu- 
tions freeze  at  about  15  degrees  above 
zero.  Bear  in  mind  that  "suddenly" 
thawing  the  eggs  after  they  are  frozen 
will  always  damage  them. 


FARMERS  SHOULD  KEEP  LARGE  NUM= 
BERS. 

It  is  not  yet  impressed  upon  the  far- 
mer that  if  he  intends  to  make  poultry 
pay  he  must  not  conduct  a  side  busi- 
ness with  fowls,  but  give  his  whole 
time  and  attention  to  their  manage- 
ment. The  average  farmer  has  for  gen- 
erations looked  upon  a  flock  of  hens  as 
self-supporting  to  a  certain  extent.  It 
is  true  he  may  throw  out  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  corn  in  winter,  during  severely 
cold  days,  and  overlook  so  doing  oc- 
casionally, but  he  enters  upon  a  new 
system  when  he  undertakes  to  raise 
large  numbers,  and  he  has  much  to 
learn,  because  custom  has  long  caused 
him  to  follow  certain  lines  which  he 
will  find  it  difficult  to  discard.  The 
clerk  in  the  city,  who  was  never  on  a 
farm,  will  succeed  when  the  farmer 
fails,  simply  because  the  clerk  will 
have  the  future  only  before  him,  while 
the  farmer  must  learn  with  the  past 
hanging  to  him  and  hindering  him  in 
every  manner.  This  is  an  era  of  new 
ideas,  and  the  only  way  to  learn  is  to 
be  willing  to  test  all  theories  and  to 
experiment.  The  capital  required  to 
conduct  the  poultry  business  will  de- 
pend upon  how  soon  one  desires  to  get 
well  into  it.  The  amount  necessary  to 
put  up  buildings  and  procure  stock  the 
first  year,  if  one  is  impatient  to  com- 
mence, may  reach  well  up  into  the 
thousands  of  dollars,  but  if  a  beginning 
is  made  and  five  years  are  allowed  dur- 
in.g  which  to  create  a  business,  one 


can  begin  with  hundreds,  as  any  in- 
crease of  the  flock  is  also  an  increase 
of  capital.  More  important  than  capi- 
tal is  the  experience  gained  every  year. 
There  is  not  much  to  learn  by  going  on 
a  farm  where  a  small  flock  is  kept,  as 
a  person  must  be  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  give  time  and  attention  to  the 
details  in  order  to  learn  how  to  have 
the  fowls  always  in  prime  laj'ing  con- 
dition. 


The  B.\nner  Koot  Cutter  No.  7, 
which  is  manafactured  by  O.  E.  Thorap- 
soti  &  Sons,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  aud  which 
is  being  regularly  advertised  in  these 
columus,  is  especially  designed  for  pre- 
paring roots  and  vegetables  for  consnmp- 
tion  hy  poultry.  We  say  "  preparing  roots," 
etc.,  designedly,  as  we  wish  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  cnt  roots  and  those  prepared 
by  this  machine.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  does 
not  cut  the  roots  and  other  substances  at  all, 
but,  b.y  an  ingenious  constrnction  of  the 
knives,  which  are  of  two  widely  ditlercnt 
kinds,  tliey  shrive  ofF  half-round  ribbon-like 
pieces  of  the  root,  whit'li  are  easily  and  greed- 
ily consumed  by  fowls  of  all  sizes.  The 
method  of  preparation  avoids  entirely  the 
possiliility  of  any  choking.  We  need  not  here 
dwell  upon  the  advantages  of  feeding  roots 
and  vegetables  to  ])onltry,  for  it  is  a  subject 
already  well  understood  by  our  readers. 
Write  for  circulars,  which  fully  illustrate  the 
machine  and  the  form  ot  its  product.  Kindly 
mention  'J"ue  1'oiltrv  Kk.ki'EU  when 
writing. 
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LATE  MOULTING  HENS. 

A  reader  at  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  has 
about  160  hens  and  they  are  moulting 
late  in  the  year,  much  to  his  dislike. 
He  states  his  method  of  feeding  as  fol- 
lows: 

"My  four-months'  old  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  are 
moulting  fast  and  have  been  for  four 
weeks.  At  present  corn  forms  one-third 
of  their  ration;  wheat  one-third;  bran, 
crushed  oats,  and  animal  meal  the 
other  third,  the  animal  meal  being  six 
or  eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  That 
is  the  dried  food.  The  green  food  con- 
sists of  one-sixth  as  much  potato  peal- 
ings,  etc.,  and  grass.  I  have  about  160 
chickens,  which  are  about  equally  di- 
vided into  seven  pens,  and  all  pens 
have  the  same  food,  but  two  pens  have 
access  to  all  the  green  rye  they  can  eat, 
while  the  other  five  have  not.  All  have 
plenty  of  grit  and  plenty  of  fresh 
water.  Until  three  weeks  ago  none  had 
any  corn.  All  were  moulting  before  the 
use  of  corn  and  are  yet.  Please  tell  me 
why  they  are  moulting  so  at  this  time." 

It  is  not  usual  for  four-months'  old 
fowls  to  moult.  It  is  possible  that  they 
are  not  moulting,  but  pulling  feathers 
from  each  other.  Feather  pulling  is  due 
to  confinement  of  active  breeds  (such 
as  Leghorns)  and  heavy  feeding.  It  is 
an  acquired  vice,  due  to  idleness,  one 
fowl  beginning  and  teaching  the  others. 
There  is  a  poultry  bit  made  as  a  pre- 
ventive and  some  smear  th,e  birds. 
Many  ^.re  forced  to  destroy  such  flocks. 
If  moulting  thus  early  it  may  be^  due 
to  heavy  feeding  on  oily  food.  When 
birds  begin  to  moult  they  will  usually 
lose  about  three  months  at  the  opera- 
tion, but  as  it  is  so  unusual  for  four 
months  old  birds  to  moult  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  our  correspondent 
is  mistaken. 

3H0WS  TO  OCCUR. '^  "  ^"^ 

Dec.  12-15 — Sycamore,  O.  Sycamore  Fonl- 
try  and  Pet  Stock  Associatiou.  E.  A.  St. 
John,  Sec'y.  .mm  ' 

I  Dec.  12-16— Crestline,  O.  Crestline  Fan- 
cier' Association.    E.  K.  Warden,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  18-23 — Ehvood,  Inil.  Madison  and 
Tipton  County  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciatiou. Elza  R.  Williams,  Sec'y- 
I  sDec.  19-23— St.  Clairsville,  Ohio.  Belmont 
Conuty  Fauciers'  Associatiou.  J.  W.  Riley, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  22-26 -Washington,  N.  J.  The  Fan- 
ciers' Association  of  New  Jersey.  Charles 
Nixon,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  26-29— Aurora,  111.  Aurora  Poultry, 
Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  Walter 
M.  Smith,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  26-30— Danville,  III.  'The  Vermilion 
County  Poultry  Association.  A.  L.  Rice, 
Sec'y. 


BREEDS  FOR  BROILERS. 

A  Virginia  reader  desires  to  know 
which  of  the  pure  breeds  will  make  the 
g'reat>3st  gain  in  weight  until  they  are 
two  months  old.  We  give  the  letter  in 
full  so  as  to  append  a  reply,  as  follows: 

"Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through 
the  'Poultry  Keeper'  which  of  the  pure 
ibreeds  will  make  the  greatest  gain  in 
weight  and  plumpness  of  body  from 
.the  time  of  hatching  until  they  are  two 
months  of  age?  Also  please  inform  me 
which  breed  will  stand  the  most  forcing 
at  this  age.  I  have  a  good  brooder 
ihouse  with  the  Smyrna  system  of  hot- 
-water  pipes.  Will  give  the  chicks  my 
individual  attention  and  I  am  prepared 
to  stay  by  them  all  night  if  necessary. 
It  is  ijroilers  I  am  aiming  at,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  I  hope  to  become 
imore  or  less  expert.  The  'Poultry 
Keeper'  is  a  great  help.  I  think  it  is  aj 
•practical  common  sense  paper." 

As  to  which  will  make  the  greatest 
gain  and  also  endure  the  most  forcing 
it  is  difficult  to  state.  The  greatest 
gain  is,  of  course,  due  to  forcing,  and 
something  depends  upon  how  it  is  done. 
Jt  is  not  proper  to  force  very  young 


chicks,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  of  condition.  The  Light  Brahmas 
will  probably  make  the  most  weight  of 
any  breed  and  are  also  hardy,  but  they 
are  not  as  desirable,  for  quality,  as  In- 
dian Games  or  Dorkings.  The  difficulty 
with  the  Games  and  Dorkings  is  that 
they  are  not  as  easily  raised  as  the 
Brahmas  up  to  eight  weeks,  but  when 
matured  they  are  as  hardy  as  any. 
Some  prefer  a  cross  of  Pit  Game  and 
Brahma,  while  others  believe  a  cross 
of  Plymouth  Rock  and  Brahma  to  be 
excellent. 


PROTECTING  AGAINST  STORMS. 

Severe  storms  show  that  a  gi'eat 
amount  of  work  is  necessary  in  keeping 
a  large  number  of  fowls.  It  is  useless 
to  turn  the  fowls  out  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  winter,  because  there  is  noth- 
ing to  gain  by  it  if  they  have  a  large 
space  for  scratching.  It  is  better  to 
keep  them  busy  inside  of  the  poultry- 
house  than  to  permit  them  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  winds  and  storms  in  the 
effort  to  give  them  fresh  air  outside. 
Fresh  air  in  winter  is  plentiful  without 
seeking  it.  By  giving  fowls  a  variety 
they  can  be  induced  to  lay  and  as  a 
large  number  of  persons  may  give 
the  hens  care  on  account  of  severely 
cold  weather  that  they  never  received 
before,  it  is  possible  that  some  may 
learn  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
care  of  fowls.  There  is  always  some 
good  that  may  grow  out  of  adversity, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  cold  weather 
just  experienced  may  result  in  better 
precautions  in  the  future. 


We  are  n  liolenale  Jobbers  ot  all  the  best 
STAX1> 1>«LLT|{Y  .'•P^CIAL. 
TIES,  and  want  to  quote  you  prices  on 
lar^re  or  small  amounis. 

VIGOR  PREPARED  MEAT 

as  I'M  Xi  -I  I  I  !  li 

VIGOR  SGRA  TGH  FOOD 

CYPHER'S  INGUBATORSf 
LEE'S  and  LAMBERT'S 
LIGE  KILLER, 
CLOVER  MEAL, 

and  all  the  re^t.  Don't  l,uy  any  of  these 
thing's  until  you  get  our  fine  illustrated  cat- 
alog-ue  ot  l»«ri.TR\  SI  PPLIE-,  and  it 
wanted  in  quantity, our  special  prices  by  letter. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

Seedsmen, 
217-218  Market  St..        PHILADELPHIA  PA. 


Brabason's  Poultry  Snide  and  Catalog 

It's  a  beauty.    Cuts  of  fowls  drawn  from 
life.    Price  of  fowls  and  eggs.    Also  34 
years  in  the  poultry-  yard.    Catalog  and 
Buyers  Guide  all  for  10c    J.  R,  BRABAZON.Sr. 
Finest  on  earth.       Glenview  Farm,  Delavan,  Wis. 


Make  Your 


Hens  Pay. 

You  can't  afford  to  feed  hens  all  winter 
without  some  adequate  returns.  Hens 
will  lav  just  as  well  In  winter  as  in 
ummer  if  they  are  fed  properly. 

EVAN'S... 

Vegetable  and  Root 

CUTTERS 


^cometothe  relief  of  all 
poulti  ymen  at  this  point. 
They  cut  all  roots  and 
vegretabies  into  fine  poul- 
Lti  y  food.  Relished  by  all 
|t"n\v-]sand  is  profitable  as 
i  results.  Beats  dried  clo- 
ver, clover  meal.  &c. 
Slachines  greatly  improv- 
ed tiiis  season.  'Kt^iii'em" 
ber,  it  will  doiib'**  tlie 
tliU  winter.  Write  for  catalogue  prices.  cVe. 
5  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  E.  ?31  River  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Ninety 

six  eggs  hatched 
^    out  of  a  possible 
hundred,  is  the  unri- 
,  vailed  record  ot  the  Prai- 
,   rie  State  Incubator.  More 
scientifically  constructed, 
more  nearly  automatic  in  its  opera- 
tion than  any  other  incubator.  The 

Prairie  State 

INCUBATOR 

practically  runs  itself.   Full  de.scriptions 
and  pictures  In  catalog  ;  biggest  book 
on  incubators  ever  given  away — 
^  50  colored  plates— free. 
PItAIRIE  STATE 
IMCI  HAIOR  ('OnPANT, 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  mv  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  in  1899. 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  w^r^l!,'",'''^ 

Send  5c  for  illunraled  eatalocue.  rOR  SALE 
CHAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  Box  64.  Columbus,  0. 


3  Self 
I^Regulating 

3 


Fu'ly  S 
GuaranteedC 


p0iE  $um  iigubatorI 

i  to  successfully  hatch  chickens  by  Incubation.  S 
^  Guaranteed  to  hatch  over  9il  per  cent  of  fertile  ^ 
*2sgga.   Very  simple  and  easy.  © 

I  PRICE  SIC  I 

.5)  and  up  to  S36.  Evervthing  inchided  —  Egj?  SI 
,  jj  Tester,  Thermometer.  Kegulatina:  Device,  etc.  }k 
■»  Perfect  work  guaranteed  or  nev  refunded.  X 
^  Send  two  two-cent  stamps  for  Catalog.  *J 
J     FORSST  INCUBATOR  CO..  Forest,  Ohio.  g 

Which  Was  Created  First— 

The  Hen  or  the  Egg  ? 

P'oultrymen  may  differ  in  their  opin- 
ion as  to  this  question,  but  all  agree 
that  green  cut  bone  prepared  by 
Webster  &  Hannum  Bone  Cutter  will 
double  the  egg  yield.  Your  ration 
should  contain  at  least  20  per  cent  of 
green  cut  bone — not  dried  bone — for 
best  results. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  tell  you 
;  all  the  reasons  why  our  bone  cutters 
■  are  better  than  all  others,  but  we  guar- 
antee it  to  be  so  or  return  your  money. 
Stearns  Clover  Cutters  and  Grit  Crushers  are 
the  best  and  cheapest. 

Our  booklet  tells  all  about  these  machines  and  how 
to  make  poultry  pay.    Write  to-day. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  8  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Quickly  secured.  Oim  TEE  DUE  WHEN  P,^TENT 
OBTAINED.  Send  model,  sketch  or  photo,  with 
description  for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  48 -PAGE 
HAND-BOOK  FREE.  Contains  references  and  full 
information.  WBITE  FOR  COPT  OF  OUR  SPECIAL 
OFFER.  It  is  the  most  liberal  proposition  ever  made  by 
a  patent  attorney,  and  EVERY  INVENTOR  SHOULD 
READ  IT  before   applying    for  patent.    Address : 

H.B.WILLSON&CO. 

PATENT  LAWYERS, 
LeDroltBldg.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


'"•^AUTOWftTIC  POULTRY 
FEEDER  AND  EXERCISER 

Saves  time,  labor  and  grain 
and  Ijeeps  the  fowls  busy  all  day 
and  gives  universal  satisfaction. 
Send  for  free  circular. 

J.  C.  WHITTEN, 
Genoa,      -       New  York' 


THE  FINEST  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Toulouse  and  African 
Geese.  Pekin,  Aylesbury  and  Muscovey  Ducks, 
B.arred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White.  Silver 
and  Uolden  Wyandottes.  White,  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  Blacic  Minorcas,  Indian  and  Pit  Games, 
Lt.  Brahmas.  Wh.  and  Pearl  Gtiineas.  Choice  Stock 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  incubators.  S2  page  Catalogue  free. 

D.  A.  Mount,  Box  L,  Jamesburg,  N.  J . 
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are  the  standard  Woven  W'-'e  Fences  of  the  World.  Standard  in  quality  of  spring  steel 
wiro,  standard  in  heavy  enlvaaizing,  standard  in  efficiency,  durability  and  economy. 
Standard  fur  every  fencing  purpose,  for  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  pigs, sheep,  poultry  ami  rabbits. 
STANn.VRD  OF  ECONOMY— More  of  our  fences  sold  and  put  up  in  18!i9  than  of  all 
other  woven  wire  fences  combined.  Sold  by  our  agents  everywhere.  If  no  agent  in  your 
town  write  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 


THE  ADVICE  DID  NOT  WORK. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  have  our 
readers  "speak  out  in  meeting." 
■^•hether  they  agree  with  us  or  not,  and 
we  therefore  give  the  following  spicy 
letter  from  a  subscriber  in  Illinois: 

"Here  I  am  again  to  have  a  little 
chat  with  you.  You  recollect  you  want- 
ed to  hear  from  me  later  in  regard  to 
the  way  I  feed.  I  have  no  doubt  you 
had  an  idea  that  my  hens  would  die  of 
heart  disease,  or  have  weak  legs,  or 
lay  nothing  but  soft-shelled  eggs,  but 
they  have  done  very  well  indeed,  and 
they  are  all  healthy.  I  have  six  that 
are  over  three  years  old,  and  have  done 
so  well  in  laying  that  I  shall  keep  them 
over  winter,  and  if  my  way  of  feeding 
were  so  detrimental,  as  you  seem  to 
think,  they  certainly  would  not  have 
laid  the  way  they  did.  How  in  the 
world  could  you  keep  from  telling  Mr. 
Bowman  that  he  would  kill  his  chick- 
ens? You  recollect  he  feeds  for  eggs 
in  winter  at  seven  o'clock,  eleven,  two, 
and  in  the  evening  all  they  can  eat. 
Now,  why  did  you  not  say  only  two 
meals  and  at  noon  a  spoonful  of  millet 
thrown  in  the  scratching  room.  But  go 
on,  brother,  your  head  is  level;  that  is, 
at  least,  in  my  opinion.  It  is  second 
nature  for  a  hen  to  scratch,  even  if  she 
is  fed  three  times  a  day,  but  a  man 
must  use  his  judgment  here  much, 
and  also  different  kinds  of  food  " 

We  are  happy  to  know  that  the  flock 
did  so  well,  but  one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer,  and  if  one  flock  can 
stand  four  meals  a  day  it  does  not  sig- 
nify that  all  will  do  so.  The  reason  we 
caution  so  frequently  against  overfeed- 
ing is  that  nine  persons  in  ten  feed  too 
much. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  second  nature  for 
a  hen  to  scrach,  but  we  have  seen 
hundreds  of  loafing  hens  that  were  will- 
ing to  run  to  everybody  in  sight  to  get 
more  feed,  and  would  patiently  sit 
around  all  day  waiting  for  the  next 
meal,  never  making  an  effort  to 
scratch,  because  they  didn't  have  to. 

We  request  our  correspondent  to  take 
the  trouble  to  give  us  his  method  of 
feeding  in  detail.  The  editor  does  not 
know  it  all  and  has  much  to  learn. 


FOOD  AND  WARMTH. 

The  hens  now  require  care,  as  they 
are  not  capable  of  existing  during  a 
severe  winter  and  producing  eggs  at 
the  sam;e  time,  if  exposed  in  the  tree- 
tops,  or  in  the  houses  with  cracks  and 
crevices,  too  much  food  being  reqiured 
to  provide  animal  heat  as  a  protection 
against  cold.  The  first  essential  to  se- 
cure eggs  is  to  keep  the  hens  warm. 
Unless  this  is  done,  all  the  food  that 
may  be  given  will  be  useless.  Open 
poultry-houses,  in  which  the  cold 
winds  and  dampness  enter  while  the 
hens  are  on  the  roost,  take  away  the 
heat  from  their  bodies  as  fast  as  it  is 
generated  from  the  food.  After  provid- 
ing  against  the  cold,  the  next  considera- 
tion is  the  food,  and  it  is  on  the 
methods  of  feeding  that  success  largely 
depends.  One  thing  the  farmers  must 
learn,  and  that  is  not  to  rely  on  grain 
only.  Grain-feeding  has  done  more 
harm  to  the  farmers,  so  far  as  procur- 
ing eggs  in  winter  ia  concerned,  than 
miay  be  supposed;  not  that  grain  should 
be  withheld,  but  that  it  has  been  given 
too  exclusively.  There  are  substances 
■which  may  be  fed  in  connection  with 
grain  that  will  enhance  Its  value,  be- 
cause the  ration  ia  then  more  suitable 
Dried  blood,  which  has  long  been  used 
as  a  fertilizer,  ig  perhaps  the  best  egg- 
producing  food  known,.  It  contains 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  valued 
at  about  fifteen  cents  a  pound  of  nitro- 
gen. It  is  very  concentrated,  contain- 
ing only  about  thirteen  per  cent,  of 
water.  One  pound  of  dried  blood,  two 
pounds  of  corn-meal,  one  pound  of 
middlings  and  one  fourth  of  a  pound  of 
linseed-meal  should  make  an  excellent 
morning  meal  for  fifty  hens.  The  mix- 
ture should  be  given  every  other  mom- 
irg,  allowing  cut  clover  hay  on  alter- 
nate days.  At  noon  give  a  gill  of  mil- 
let-seed, and  at  night  allow  wheat  and 
corn. 


l60-page  Bee-Book  FREE 

P     C  with  the  American  Bee  Journal 
year.   Send  for  free  sample  copy 

GEO.  W.  YOKK  &  CO., 

118  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Incubator  and  Brooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP.  The 

Oakes  Adjustabfe  Thermometer. 

Bruss  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Thermosta- 
tic Bars  and  Regulators  uf  all  kinds 
a  specialty      Catalogue  free.  Address 
L.  R.  OAKES,  Bloomington,  Indiana.  : 


UP-TO-DATE  POULTRYMEN  are  discarding  all  others  and  using 

The  Star  Incubator. 

It  requires  no  moisture.  Positive  directions  for  ventilation,  re- 
gardless of  location.    Stronger  chicks  and  more  of  them  the  result. 

Our  $10  Star  Brooder  is  unequalled.  Illustrated  catalogue  /'?'ee. 
STAR  !NCUB ATOP  CO.  20  ''•lurch  S*..  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 
New  York  Office,  68  Murray  Street. 


BIG  MONEY  IN  EGGS 

f  you  can  unlv  fret  enough  of  them  at  the  lowest  cost.   CREEN  CUT  BONE 

..lives  the  problem.    It  doubles  the  egrtr  product.  It  makes  hens  lay  in  the  dead  of 
vinter  when  eirgs  are  worth  money.   It  keeps  the  hen  laying.  It  makes  chicks  grow  ^ 
last  and,  niature  early.  and  makes  early  layei^s  Sf  the  pullets. 

Mann's  New  Bone  Cutters 

prepare  bone  in  the  liest  way.    Cut  fast,  run  ensy.  ln«t  lone.    Mann's  Clover 
Gutter,  Granite  Crystal  Critand  Swinging  Feed  Trays  arc  all  ne<  es- 
-fi r\  tf>  liiphe-'t  snc<'ess    Casli  or  installments.    Ilt'tstrafed  r'ntftl..'jrue  sent  Fr#»e. 
VV.        AKTHS"  CO.,  Box    57  AIXXjFO>fC3=>,  MIASSS- 


100  Per  Cent.  Hatched. 

In  a  recent  hatching  contest  in  wliich  there  were  over  400  trials  the 
hatch  was  100  per  cent,  in  19  cases  with 


PETALIMA 
INCIBATORS. 


This  machine  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  as  near  ab- 
solute perfection  as  can  be  attained.    The  regulation  of  heat, 
air  and  mciisture  have  been  proven  perfect.    See  our  new  egg 
tray  and  other  improvements.    We  pay  freight  anywhere  in  the  U.  S, 
FR^Ecatalog    pETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO 

Box    C86,  rrtaluma,  Cul. 


Canadian  Poultry  Review 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

In  its  twenty-second  year.  Practical,  lively,  readable.  f'orty  to  fifty 
pages  monthly.  SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS  are  PRACTICAL  POULTRY, 
edited  by  A.  S.  Gilbert,  Poultry  IManager  Dominion  Government  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Ottawa. 

" Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Geese."  "Poultry  Ailments."  "Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers," and  "With  Uncle  Sani,"(ir.  S.  news,)  and  "Bantams,"  Full 
Reports  of  all  Canadian  Shows, 

Not  the  biggest,  but  amongst  the  BEST.  5-0  cents  a  year. 
Special  rate  :  Three  years, ^i. 00,  or  three  new  subscriptions 
$  1 .00.    Sample  free. 
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lON^T  SET  HENS  ""U^^It. 

The  Nat'l  Hen  Incubator  beats  the  old' 
Jplan  3  to  1.    Little  In  price  but  a  bi^  money  1 
naker.  Avents  wanted.    Send  Hma  CpAAt 
r  for  catalog  telling  how  to  get  UIIC   1  ICO 
,  Satnral  Hen  Inenbator  Co..  B  1  CDlunihD<i.  »b.  ^ 
KeT.  H.  HeusCT  mide  &  I'X)  Eg?  Hatcher.  C03t  ll.L 

l2oo  Choice  Ponltrv.  All  varieties  Pigeons  and 
German  Hares.  All  combined  in  a  natural  colored 
descrip.  iO  pp.  book.  10c.  J.  A.  Bergey.  Telford.  Pa. 

nancJ  Bone,  shei.,v^w..  rt 
v3  d.  Grit  Mill  for  Poultrymen. 
1  Daisy  Sone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

W     Circular  and  testimonials  tree. 
WTL.SON  BKO.-!.,       Eastou,  r^^. 

E.R.  CIBBS,  BREEDER  and 

dealer  in  Ferrets.  Guinea  Pigs 
Lop-eared    Himalayas.  Belgian 
Hares.  Angora  and  CommonRab- 
*)its.  Send  stamp  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 

POULTRY 
,  CATALOGUE^  ^  , 

nthoQt  a  riral.  Giveslowest  pric^  of  fowls  ana  e?2S. 
'  ivcr  50  breeds Torkeys,  Geese.  Ihicks and  Chickeos.  Hun- 
dreiis  of  platesfromltfe.  U  best  poultry  hoTise  plans.  Treat- 
*^-3i:e  ondiseaseSjhowto  feed,  breed.  etc.SendlOc.  forpostaffe, 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Bos  16  Delavan,  W19 


$5pOOO 


FREES 


$25 


FOR  1 5  CTS. 

Looks  like  a  bold  claim,  bat 
I  vou  will  find  it  about  ri^ht.  Oui 

WOO  POULTRY  GUIDE 

contains  ij^So  worth  of  value  to  anybody  in  thepoultrv 
basin  ess— particularly  to  the  new  besinner.  IsO  new 
(Ila&tratioDS  takenfrom  liff ;  handreds  of  valuable 
and  tested  recipes  fortreatmentof  chicks  in  health  and 
d  stas^.  Treats  leading-  breeds  with  cats,  prices,  etc 
Will  assist  in  makins- ponllr\- pav.Sent  f^r  1  5cD"Staec. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER.  JR.,  Bn«  145.  FREEPORT.  ILC 


GOOD  FENCE! 

Make>  good  neighbors.  W  hy  not  have 
both  when  you  can  make  the  best  for 

20  to  35  Cents  a  RodM 

A  little  imiuiry  into  the  merits  of  our 
sy>tem  of  feneinjj  «'iU  repay  you  hand- 
somely. ^^'rite  t'.>-dav  fur  tree  Catalog. 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 

Box        9:^        Kido-^m.-.  Indiana,  t.  8.  A. 


1  I  The  best  grit  knoTm. 
1  Does  not  "cminble  or 


TEETH  (""I'St""') 

[  One  Ton  $7.00 
HntfToD  4.00 

J go  to  dust;  it's  all  |  100  lbs  f  1  bag)  .  .^0 
grit.  Every  surface  cuts  and  grinds."  Bet- 
ter than  oyster  shells;  sovs  3  times  as  far. 
Club  together  and  get  wholesale  prices. 

EWmuM,?"*''^  W'""'"'''  Mass. 


THE  IMPROVED 


4ceDtB. 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
Absolutely  self-regula  tinp. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  tirst-class Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
GEO,  ERTEL,  CO.,  Ouincy.IlI. 


loultry  SuDDlies 


P< 
in  greatest  variety  and  any  quantity.  "We  hand- 
le everythin^that  tends  to  make  the  poultry 
business  pleasant  and  profitable.  Bone  Cut- 
ter*, Incubator*,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Grit,  Meat 
Mcal»,  Beef  Scrap,  Bone*  I>rlnklng  Fountains, 
Poultry  >'ettlng.  Condition  Powder,  etc. 
niT  PI  ni/CD  UIV  ready  for  use— the  great -n-inter 
UUI  uLUiLn  nfll  greenfood.  Sl.ToperlOO  lb.  sack. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  FREE  to  all  inquirers, 
HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  20  EUicott  Street,  Buffalo:  N.  Y, 


INCUBATOR  FREE 

on  trial.  The  New  C.  Von 

Culin  is  most  perfect  in  ven- 
tilation, moisture  and  heat. 

HATCHES  EVERT  HATCHABLB 
EGG.  Money  made  and  saved. 
Catalog  FREE.  Poultryman's 
Plans,  10c.  Address; 

The  W.  T.  Falconer 
Mfg.  Co., 
Ave.  89,  JAMESTOWN,  N.Y. 


^I&Banner  Junior] 

ROOT  AND  i 
VEGETABLE  CUTTER,  i 


It  cuts  all  kinds  of  r^ots  and  vec-e-  -i 
tables  into  fine  shavin;r-li!»e  rib-  J 
hi  >ns.  Are   reedily  eai  en  by  al  t  i;  inds  ^ 
of  poultry,  lar^-^e  and  small.  It 
mnke«  hen-*  hiy  i"  wintet  j\i>t  as  ' 
ell  as  summer.  JIakes  chicksand  ; 
br"ilers  L'ruw  and  mature  early,  - 
The  whole  story  is  told  in  ourbuok-  ; 
••WINlifJ    ><:<;s."  We; 
il  it  free  to  all  inquiit-rs. 


0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. : 


THE;P0ULTRY  crop  of  1899. 

The  Sprague  Commission  Co.,  of 
South  Water  street,  Chicago,  has  issued 
the  following  estimate  of  the  poultry 
crop  for  the  current  year: 

The  principal  feature  touched  upon 
by  our  correspondents  in  giving  their 
reports  of  the  poultry  crop  was  the 
cold  and  wet  spring  and  the  lateness 
of  the  season.  The  unfavorable  spring, 
which  was  from  three  to  four  weeks 
late,  killed  off  a  good  deal  of  stock. 
Lice  also  affected  some  of  the  young 
stock,  as  did  also  in  some  sections  rats 
and  wild  animals.  Every  indication 
at  the  opening  of  the  season  pointed 
to  an  unusually  large  crap,  but  taking 
the  crop  all  in  aU  it  will  not  be  much 
if  any  larger  than  last  year.  Turkeys 
likely  will  be  more  plentiful,  chickens 
an  average  crop,  ducks  less  and  geese 
also  less  than  last  year. 

The  many  reports  received  would  in- 
dicate a  larger  crop  of  turkeys  than 
last  year— possibly  15  to  25  per  cent, 
on  the  whole.  The  increase  in  the  crop 
was  due  to  the  high  prices  which  ruled 
last  year  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
vious short  crops.  Farmers  have  made 
extra  exertions  for  the  past  two  years 
to  increase  their  crop  of  turkeys,  and 
have  found  it  a  little  uphill  work  in 
doing  so  on  account  of  the  wet  sea- 
sons for  two  years.  The  high  price,  too, 
was  an  incentive  for  farmers  to  sell 
out  closely,  and  not  until  the  last  year 
did  they  carry  much  stock  over  with 
which  to  build  up  a  new  crop  very  fast. 
The  last  year,  however,  more  turkeys 
were  carried  over,  and  a  good  start 
made  for  a  large  supply.  As  the  ad- 
vices in  nearly  all  Instances  from 
points  tributary  to  the  Chicago  market 
reported  the  crop  three  or  four  weeks 
late,  it  mav  be  possible  that  the  sup- 
ply of  reallv  fine,  desirable  turkeys  for 
the  Thanksgiving  Day  trade  may  be 
light.  .  , 

From  the  numerous  reports  received 
we  believe  that  the  crop  of  chickens 
received  will  be  smaller  than  last  year, 
certainly  not  any  larger;  possibly 
Some  of  the  reports  indicate  material 
about  ten  per  cent,  less  than  last  year, 
increases,  say  from  10  to  25  per  cent, 
more  than  last  year,  and  some  of  the 
returns  report  a  shrinkage  of  from  2o 
to  50  per  cent.,  which  in  some  in- 
stances seem  to  be  a  little  sensational, 
but  might,  nevertheless,  be  a  fact.  Af- 
ter a  careful  study  of  the  reports,  how- 
ever, it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  crop 
will  be  slightly  short  of  an  average  one. 
Had  not  the  very  cold  and  late  sprmg 
been  unfavorable  for  the  hatching  of 
the  eggs  and  killed  off  so  many  chick- 
ens, the  crop  would  have  been  a  large 
one.  The  high  prices  ruling  the  past 
spring  for  eggs  kept  farmers  from  hold- 
ing as  many  eggs  for  hatching  pur- 
poses and  they  marketed  stock  closer 
than  they  would  have  done  had  prices 
been  low.  Then,  too,  the  price  of  chick- 
ens has  averaged  higher  than  in  for- 
mer years,  and  this  induced  freer  sell- 
ing and  closer  marketing  of  stock  than 
if  chickens  had  been  cheap. 

Last  year  was  a  bumper  crop  of 
ducks.  For  two  years  ducks  have  been 
plentiful  and  prices  low.  This  has  dis- 
couraged the  raising  of  ducks  and  the 
crop  will  be  much  short  of  last  year- 
reports  would  indicate  10  to  20  per 
cent,  less  than  last  year— but  this 
would  not  by  any  means  signify  that 
the  supply  will  be  short.  Some  of  our 
correspondents  state  that  they  have 
given  up  duck  raising  for  market  for 
awhile,  but  the  supply  has  been  so 
heavy  for  the  past  two  years  that  a 
shrinkage  of  10  to  20  per  cent,  may  be 
scarcely  noticed,  although  prices  so  far 
this  season  have  been  erratic  and  sub- 
ject to  quick  changes,  with  tendency 
rather  to  better  advantage  than  last 
year. 

The  crop  of  geese  w'ill  be  somewhat 
short  of  last  year,  but  not  much;  pos- 
sibly 10  per  cent.  less.  Many  of  the  re- 
ports indicate  a  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  geese  raised,  and  scarcely  any 
reported  an  increase  over  last  year. 
Pome  reported  about  same  quantity  as 
dst  year.  About  90  per  cent,  crop 
,fould  be  a  fair  deduction.  Prospects 
are  the  quality  will  be  good,  although 
the  early  market  stock  has  been  rather 
ordinary  so  far. 


$5,000 


POULTRY  CDCBf 

OATALocuE.  rnCCS 


S rices  of  fowls  and  e^i. 
sand  Cliickena.  tfxa» 


It  is  wfthoQt  arrraL  Grreslowest 
Over  SO  breeds  Turkeys,  Geese,  Duel 

dreds  of  platasfromlife,  lobestponitoy  house  plans.  TksA* 
ise  on  diseases,liow  to  feed,  breed,  etc.S«nd  10c.  forpcstacfc 

'  ILBrabazoii,  Jr.  &Co..Bozi6,DeliTan.Wih 


ECONOMY 


IS  THE  KEY 
TO  WEALTH. 


yon  can  save  money  by  buying  your  woven  wire  fenct 
from  us. 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
At  Wholesale  Prices, 

We  use  only  the  best  qualitr  of  steel  wire,  all  palvan- 
Lzed;  no  small  wires  used:  it's  allinterwoven;  thestaj-8 
can't  slip.  Write  to-daj  for  circulars  and  prices. 
ADVANCE  FENCE  CO. .    1 40  Old  St. ,  Peoria,  lU. 


\EGGS  IHAT  HATCH 


The  '•  hatchabieness"  of  eggs 
depends-directly  upon  the  food 
furnished  the  hens.  Viirorons 
fowls  lay  eggs  full  of  vitality. 
Such  eggs  are  sure  to  hatch 
strong,  hialthy  chicks.  Keep 
your  hreedine  hens  in  good  con- 
dition by  feeding 

PIONEER 

,  GIOVER  MEAl 

!  Itisthe  greatest  eeg  producer  known,  because 
I '  t  furnishes  hens  the  best  elements  of  summer 
!  food.  Our  process  preserves  the  color,  aroma 
J  and  all  the  essential  oils  natural  to  clover.  It 
J  not  only  produces  fertile  eggs,  but  is  the  best 
J  tor  young  chicks;  stimulates  a  rapid  growth  and 

♦  sweet,  abundant  flesh.  100  lbs.,  ?2.00;  501bs.,M.OO. 

♦  Send  for  free  honk  and  sample. 

♦  The  R  -nnet  .V  Mll'ett  Co   Box  K  fionvemenr.N.T. 


Champion  Bt*ootiei* 

*•  Enown  by  Its  Works." 

Perfect  distribntion  of  heat;  perfect  ventilation  ;  double 
floors  ;  no  d  <  nipness  or  <  old  fed  ;  unaffected  by  weatner 
changes;  adapted  to  eiier  out  door  or  in-door  brooding. 
Its  superiority  cnnsi.'=ts  in  the  way  it's  boilt  Don't  buy 
.1  btoode'- until  you  have  ex.-imined  our  plan.  Onr  cala- 
I't^ue  is  free.    ^Hy  we  ser-i  it  ? 

J.  A.  Bennett  Sc.  Sons,  Box   K,  Goinerneur,  N.  Y. 


It  will  keep  your  chickens  strong  and  healthy.  It 
mil  make  younp  pullets  lay  early.  Worth  its  weight 
in  gold  for  moultiug  hen^,  and  prevents  all  diseases.  It 
is  absolutely  pui  e.  Highlv  concentrated.  In  quantity 
costs  onl3'  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day.  >o  other  kind  like  it. 


'cONfDITION 


Lav 

LIKE  A 


CONfDITION  POWDER 


Therefore,  no  matter  what  kind  of  food  you  use,  mix 
with  it  daily  Sheridan's  Powder.  Otherwise,  your  profit 
this  fall  and  winter  will  be  lost  when  the  price  for  eggs 
is  very  high.  It  assures  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food 
elements  needed  to  produce  health  and  form  eggs.  It 
is  sold  by  dru^ists,  grocers,  feed  dealeis  or  by  mail. 

Bf  yon  can't  ^et  it  send  to  US.  A»»l£  first 

One  pack.  25  cts.  tive  $1,  Li^rge  2-lb.  can  Sl.CO.  Six  cane 
£xp.  paid.  $0.  Sample  of  Best  Poitltry  Paper  sent  fiee, 
U    JOHNSON  &  CO. ,  22  Custom  Hou^  St«  Boston.  lisLoA  - 
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A  YOUNG  BREEDER. 

Master  JDdward  F.  Rogers,  Lee, 
Mass.,  gives  his  experience  with  Buff 
Wyandottes,  and  also  makes  some  in- 
quiries regarding  his  method  of  feed- 
ing. He  says: 

"I  have  taken  your  valuable  paper 
since  January,  1899,  and  I  have  gained 
much  information  from  it.  I  am  twelve 
years  of  age  and  I  like  poultry  very 
much.  I  have  had  hens  since  a  year 
ago  last  May.  I  began  with  seven  hens 
for  laying  and  bought  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. I  raised  a  few  White  Wyandottes, 
among  which  was  a  fine  cockerel.  This 
year  I  hatched  a  few  Wyandottes,  but 
lost  all  but  two.  I  think  that  the 
neighbors'  cats  got  them:  I  also 
hatched  some  chickens  on  shares  with 
a  neighbor.  I  hatched  about  seventy- 
five,  but  I  lost  most  of  them  by  cats. 
This  fall  I  sold  my  share  of  the  lot, 
also  my  hens,  as  I  wish  to  start  in 
again.  An  uncle  of  my  mother  was 
selling  out  his  stock  of  White  and  Buff 
Wyandottes.  I  could  not  get  any  of 
the  Whites  so  I  got  the  best  Buffs  he 
had  (seven  pullets  and  a  cockerel), 
which  I  think  are  good  ones.  I  mean 
some  day  to  be  the  owner  of  some 
choice  ones  of  both  varieties.  Can  you 
tell  me  where  I  can  get  a  recent  copy 
of  the  Standard  for  Buff  Wyandottes? 
They  are  large,  healthy  birds,  and  I 
hope  to  get  some  good  results  from 
them.  Do  you  think  a  mixed  mash  com- 
posed of  corn  and  oats  ground  to- 
gether,, and  bran  and  middlings,  with 
scraps  from  the  table,  given  warm, 
would  be  a  good  morning  food?  I  scat- 
ter leaves  over  the  floor  about  three  or 
four  inches  thick  and  scatter  the  grain 
in  it.  Do  you  think  a  varying  diet  of 
corn,  wheat,  buckwheat,  barley  and 
oats  is  essential  for  the  evening  meal? 
I  give  ground  oyster  shells  for  grit.  My 
hens  did  comparatively  well  last  win- 
ter, and  I  hope  these  will  even  do  bet- 
ter." 

The  Standard  can  be  had  of  us;  the 
price  is  one  dollar. 

The  food  mentioned  is  correct,  so  far 
as  giving  concentrated  food  is  con- 
cerned. The  main  point  is  to  be  careful 
and  not  over-feed.  The  hens  should 
have  meat  twice  a  week,  and  also  some 
kind  of  bulky  food,  such  as  cabbage, 
potatoes,  clover  (cut  fine  and  scalded), 
or  even  cooked  turnips.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  feed  any  of  these  foods  daily, 
but  they  should  be  allowed  at  least 
three  times  a  week  as  a  change  of  diet. 
If  the  bran  and  middlings  are  mixed 
with  potatoes  or  cut  clover  the  food 
will  be  more  serviceable  and  the  hens 
will  appreciate  it. 


CHINA  EGGS  INJURIOUS. 

A  China  egg  in  a  nest  is  always  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  atmos- 
phere; hence,  when  the  thermometer 
records  zero  the  egg  is  also  zero.  The 
temperature  of  the  body  of  a  hen  is 
about  102  degrees.  When  a  hen  goes  on 
a  nest  to  lay,  and  her  body  (the  naked 
portion)  comes  in  contact  with  the  ice- 
cold  substance,  it  is  torture,  and  she 
also  loses  heat  and  becomes  chilled.  It 
does  not  pay  to  use  food  for  warming 
China  or  glass  eggs  by  the  hens.  Cover 
them  with  white  flannel  or  some  other 
material. 


The  fell  iind  winter  annonnfeiiient  of 
Johniion  ct  Stdkrs,  the  great  Poultry  Supply 
Honse  of  I'liilailelpliiii,  Pa.,  makes  its  first 
appearance  witli  Ibis  issue.  These  jieople  are 
well  known  to  onr  old  readers  and  we  take 
pleasure  in  coniniendinj;  them  to  all  our  new 
suliscribers.  They  have  lieen  engaged  in  this 
line  of  business  for  a  nnmber  of  years  and 
have  the  reputation  of  supplying  good  goods 
Jit  reasonable  prices  and  of  dealing  fairly  and 
honorably  with  their  customers.  It  seems  to 
Ix'  their  aim  to  make  a  permanent  customer 
of  every  poultry  man  or  woman  who  entrusts 
aniorder  to  them.  Write  for  their  extended 
illustrated  catalogue  which  embraces  about 
everylliing  of  standard  fjuality  in  the  poultry 
supply  line.iu addition  to  special  preparatious 
of  their  owu. 


The  Poultry  Keeper. 


December  15,  18991 


INCUBATORS  FROM  ss.oo  UP 

BROODERS  FROM  uso  UP 


Free  Catalogue. 

ON  TRIAL. 

Fully  "Warranted. 
!N'o  iloisture  Needed. 

tUic  Ventilation. 


SELF  REGULATORS. 

LA.  BANTA: 

LIGONIER,  Ind. 


DON'T  BIY 


A  PIG  IN  A  POKE. 


Don't  buy  any  incubator  and  pay  far  il  until 
you  ha\e  given  ii  a  ttiorou^h  irinl.  . 
Soiiif  I  iicu  lull  »ir*  ai '•  Mi.'un   ..Ills  i..  -.-i.  anil  \\*-rt  i"  hairii  'iiickens. 

^i^^sJHin^  PREMIER  INCUBATORS  o^'^'^'^'-- 

laii'i  you  pay  l'>r  tiieni  uiuy  wiifii  luUy  ^aiislied.  Tliey  aiL-  the  i-a>ifc^t  lu  liaintle:  a  child 
can  run  <>iik  mil'i  u.-ssi  wliy.  \\>  f-eiid  the  laiirest  <_-aialo;_'ue  and  btf>t  ti  eatisu  im  iin.  ubatitin 
'and  poultry  culture  published  lor  r>e.  TIumh  for  Hrootle  fht  l*4>ii !  I  ry  Ik  uii  *fK.  »'t  I',  tor  ^tvo 


AIho  Sole  Aliiiiufaeturers 
ol'tlie  ••slinplieily." 


COLIMBIA  IINCIIB4T0R  CO. 


37  ADAMS  STREET 
DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL. 


LACE  CURTAINS 


nl  I,: 


111-  IllMUlllllI 

t  (  ILD  UEMEU  V  iiiid  Hl.A  I  iA( 
w  ill  ijTive  the  cui-tains  ali>'>lut 
ry  i>erson  selling:  six  ' 


FREE 


'ai  l"r  (  ui  tain-sarc  of  the  newest  Savoy  I 
ill'  -  i'tf  are  washable  and  will  last  a  I 
-.1  \\\,  .  .  lioice curtains,  (samedesip:n ' 
>a-li  '  III  i;uns  (one  yard  square  each)  FREE  by  sellin)?  our  GREAT 
llEf'L'KE.  Cures  Cold  in  One  Day!  Relicv.s  Headache  at  Once!  We- 
■ly  free  to  anyone  taking  advanlai_''e  "t  tlir  (.'reat  otfer  we  .'^end  to 
it"  our  Tablets.  If  you  agree  to  sell  uiily  <in  boxes  at  2.'>  cents  a  box. 


write  to-day  and  we  will  ^^end  the  Tablets  by  mail  postpaid.  "VVlu-n  Mi>ld.  send  us  the  nionev  and 
we  will  send  four  Sash  Curtains,  unhenimed,  so  they  may  be  made  to  lit  any  window,  to^'ether 
with  our  offer  of  two  complete  pairs  of  Royal  Lace  Parlor  Curtains,  enough  to  furnish  a  "room, 
same  day  money  is  received.  This  is  a  gi-and  opportunity  for  ladies  to  beautify  their  homes  with 
fine  Lace  Curtains  of  eNqtiisite  design.    All  who  have  earned  them  are  dclighleii.  Address 

NATIONAL  MEDICINE  CO.,  101 0 Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,Conn.  Box  65  M 
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We  \vaiit.  every  fruit  grower  in  the  country  to  read 

THE  STRAWBERRY  CULTURIST  AND  SMALL  FRUIT  GROWER, 


3 


and  will  mail  it  to  YOU  three  months  free  if  you  will  send  us  the  name  and  address  of  tive  small 
fruitgrowers  Our  paper  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  published  in  the  country  and  eortains- 
much  information  that  every  fruit  growershould  possess.  Send  at  once  as  this  otter  will  be 
withdrawn  in  a  short  time.   Address,  THE  CULTUKIST,  UoxP,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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Moweaqua.  lU.,  Sept.  18,  ISflll. 
Putts  Brothers,  Parkesburg.  Pa. 

I  enclose  a  snap  shot  of  the 
Scotch  Collie  bought  of  you  last 
February.  We  think  him  the 
finest  doe  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  So  does  every  one  that 
comes  here,  He  is  very  hand- 
some, and  so  intelligent  and 
teachable  that  one  cannot  help 
but  admire  bira.  His  eyes  al- 
most speak.  We  have  named 
him  ■•  Victor."  and  think  he  is 
going  to  urove  worthy  of  the 
name.  1  don't  regret  the  money 
spent  for  bim.  The  children 
never  lire  of  him.  He  is  always 
ready  to  iilay,  or  for  s-ervice 
either.  Wishing  you  great  suc- 
cess, 

W.M.  J.  S.VYDEU. 

The  Scotch  Collie  dog  that  I 
botight  from  you  is  doing  tine. 
He  knows  everything,  and  we 
would  not  part  with  him  for  any 
money.  When  I  had  him  two 
wieks  1  was  oHered  for  him. 
He  did  not  mind  very  well  at 
first,  but  he  is  all  right  now, 
growing  better  every  day.  We 
train  him  the  bestweknow  how. 
He  weijiVi^*  .^2  ))ounds,  and  is  si,v 
months  old.  My  poultry  were 
afraid  of  him  at  first,  but  every- 
Ihing  is  all  right  now.  What  I 
got  bim  for  was  to  keep  the  cats 
away  from  my  chicks.  All  I 
have  to  suy  is,  "Cats.  Hero." 
and  he  is  gone.  Thanking  ytm 
for  vour  good  treatment.— 
K()BI^:iiT  H.  H.v.MII.TON.  Pea- 
body,  .Mass,,  Aug,  21,  ISil'.i, 

We  are  much  pleased  with 
the  Scotch  Collie  jiup  which  we 
got  of  you  last  winter.  As  the 
time  goes  by  and  she  grows 
older,  we  woulfi  not  sell  her  for 

any  money    She  ha-s  paid  for  . — ~ 

herself    half    t\  dozen  times 

alieady.  We  think  she  is  going  to  make  an  e-ttra  smart  dog.  She  is  just  what  we  needed  to  watx-h  our 
chickens.  .lust  as  soon  as  a  chicken  cackles  or  makes  a  fuss  as  if  something  was  after  il  our  pup  "Collie  "  is 
right  on  deck.  She  treed  a  pole  cat  for  us  one  night,  and  fouud  several  little  pole  cats  and  a  mink  which  we- 
killed  after  she  had  found  tf>em  for  us,  Slie  is  also  learning  to  keep  hawks  away,  having  run  one  away  the 
other  day ;  and  she  is  so  much  company  for  my  wife  around  the  house.  She  .seems  to  understand  just  about 

hat  we  say  to  her.    Wishing  you  success. — W.  S.  (il(K(;<)It^'.  Keuta.  Iowa.  Sept.  17.  IHUlt 
w  Write  for  particulars  to  POTTS  BROS.,  Box  BB,  Patkesburg,  Pa.   Plenty  now  ready  to  go; 


VICTOR 


December  15,  1899 
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INCUBATION  AND  SUCCESS. 

Incubation  of  eggs  is  performed  by 
incubators  and  hens.  With  the  farmer 
the  hen  is  the  principal  agent  for  such 
work,  and  while  all  responsibility  is 
placed  on  her  she  really  performs  but 
one  duty  in  incubation — that  of  im- 
parting the  heat  to  the  eggs.  The  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  a  hatch  goes  back 
of  the  process  of  incubation.  "Where  the 
greatest  responsibility  rests  is  in  the 
selection  of  eggs.  No  two  eggs  are 
alike.  A  lot  of  eggs  may  be  laid  by 
hens  that  are  in  the  best  of  condition, 
while  another  lot  may  be  from  hens 
of  low  vitality,  diseased  or  excessively 
fat.  And  even  the  eggs  from  the  best 
hens  will  vary.  The  truth  of  the  claim 
that  failures  are  due  to  the  eggs,  and 
not  to  the  sitting  hens,  as  a  rule,  is 
shown  by  the  hatching  of  some  chicks, 
while  others  are  dead  in  the  shells.  If 
a  dozen  eggs  are  given  a  hen  and  she 
hatches  but  one  or  two  chicks,  she  has, 
by  so  doing,  given  proof  that  she  did 
her  duty,  else  the  two  or  three  chicks 
would  not  have  hatched.  The  success- 
ful chicks  were  from  eggs  laid  by  hens 
that  were  suitable  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. The  eggs  that  did  not  hatch  were 
infertile,  or  from  hens  that  were  unfit 
to  be  mothers.  The  first  point  in  hatch- 
ing, therefore,  is  to  endeavor  to  select 
eggs  from  hens  that  are  known  to  be 
healthy,  in  laying  condition  and  which 
are  mated  with  active  males.  In  winter 
eggs  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  severe 
cold.  An  egg  freezes  about  ten  de- 
grees above  zero,  and  as  the  expansion 
of  water  is  sufficient  to  break  the 
strongest  vessel,  the  egg-shell  is  no  ex- 
ception. The  only  safe  mode  of  avoid- 
ing injury  to  eggs  from  cold  is  to  visit 
the  nests  frequently  and  bring  the  eggs 
into  the  house.  When  the  hen  goes  on 
a  nest  she  warms  the  nest  materially, 
and  as  the  egg  is  warm  when  laid,  it 
does  not  freeze  immediately,  thus  al- 
lowing some  time  for  it  to  remain  in 
the  nest.  To  mitigate  the  difficulty  use 
warm  nests,  and  keep  them  filled  with 
plenty  of  material  so  as  to  lessen  the 
liability  of  the  effects  of  the  severe  cold. 


BEGINNING  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

No  farmer  can  expect  to  be  success- 
ful with  poultry  unless  he  knows  what 
he  is  doing.  He  may  be  gaining  or  los- 
ing, according  to  circumstances,  and  if 
the  exact  condition  of  affairs  could  be 
known,  it  would  largely  serve  to  guard 
against  mistakes  or  assist  in  increas- 
ing receipts.  Every  farmer  and  poultry- 
man  should  keep  an  exact  account  of 
every  dollar  expended  and  received.  By 
so  doing  the  hens  will  show  what  they 
have  done  for  every  week  and  month 
in  the  year,  and  the  prices  will  par- 
tially enable  one  to  know  what  the 
market  may  be  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  next  year.  It  is  much 
easier  to  keep  an  account  with  hens 
than  with  the  larger  stock,  as  there 
are  usually  daily  receipts  of  eggs, 
which  need  only  be  counted  and  en- 
tered, while  the  food  can  be  measured 
in  bulk  and  fed  out  until  it  is  con- 
sumed. If  farmers  would  keep  strict 
account  of  fowls  they  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  profit  derived  in  propor- 
tion to  the  capital  invested;  and  there 
is  no  better  time  to  begin  than  when 
the  new  year  is  just  beginning,  and 
the  accounts  could  be  kept  by  one  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  family. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  EXERCISE. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  as  soon  as  the 
weather  opens  the  hens  will  gladly  ac- 
cept the  privilege  of  being  outside  the 
poultry-yards,  as  liberty  is  to  them  the 
highest  enjoyment.  Plenty  of  room, 
with  opportunities  for  exercise,  is  their 
natural  condition,  and  they  will  keep  in 
health  and  lay  more  eggs  when  the 
long  winter  confinement  is  ended.  As 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
spade  up  the  yards,  and  thus  allow 
them  fresh  earth  in  which  to  scratch, 
and  if  they  have  free  range,  plow  a  few 
furrows  where  they  run,  and  they  will 
keep  busily  at  work. 


Our  Tank  and  Pipe  Brooders 


?:r'-lnlillg  out 

to  pniilTrciii 


it  dc--!:criijrive  ILtci' 
en.    Worth  dollai 


INCUBATORS 

THAT  INCUBATE 

are  sure  to  bring  success  and  profit  to  the  Poultryman, 

Fancier  and  Farmer.  The 

RACINE  mmm  immm 

do  incubate  and  will  hatch  every  egs  that  is  hatchable. 
Being  perfectly  automatic  are  especially  safe  in  the  hands 
of  the  novice.  .Jfade  in  50.  100,  200  and  .300  egg  sizes.  We 
make  only  hot  water  machines  as  a  result  of  our  experi- 
ments and  experience.  I7iei/  are  absolutely  self-i-etj. 
ulatitig:  easiest  of  all  to  operate  because  they  are  sim- 
plest in  design, 
are  unequalled  for  growing  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Our 

  prices  surprise  evers'body  by  their  reasonableness.   We  are 

loklet  called  '•Poultry  Pointers."  which  cnntainsmuch  of  value 
a  stamp  sietsit         RACINE  HATCHER  CO.  Box  34.  Racine.  Wis. 


pThe  m^mmmK  POULTKY  BOOK^ 

\  it  the  very  latest,  up-to-date  authority  on  the  poultry  businessiathi.=   jMntr  .^^^^ 
It  treats  the  entire  subject  in  a  masterful  way  drawn  from  years  ■  f  >  ■ 

^perience  ic  conducting  the  Isreei-t  pure  blood  poultry  plant  in  the  coaotrv.  Trea:-  : 
§c£  the  newest  and  bc-st  things  about  the  world  famous  Reiinble  Incubators  ari'i  l;r' -  -t.  t- 

^5^s-^£*nttc  anybody  for  10c  to  cover  postage.  Reliable  Inc.  &  BrooderCo,.3ox  A  15  Quincy.III. 


by  Steam 

=  The  best,  surest  and  most  economical  method 
=  of  hatching  is  with  the 


Let  The 

HCn^LdlJ   ^^C^I-SIOB  Incubator 

"  *■*  •  Simple,yet  thoroughly  durable ;  »**»''"'''to 

HK{],r.,  ^^V^^^^  itself.  Hatches  the  greatest  prop 

■flllll^'  fertile  eggs  at  the  least  expense.  Costs 

than  any  other  first-class  hatching  machi 
jt,;;^^      The  Wooden  Hen— for     eggs— is 
.^K  y,.||ZV\  the  most  perfectly  antomatic,  self- 

-  '  -   vmt"'      regalating    small  incubator  ever 

made.    vVrite  for  incubator  book 
and  information — free. 

CEO.    H.  STAHL, 
114-122  S,  6th  St., 
Quincy,  III. 


The  Egg  Basket^ 

,  y  [  will  be  full  to  overflowing  winter  an  J  summer  if  |\'\ 
'   '    ycu  feed  the  hens  on  green  cut  bone.  r  ^ 

THE  ADAM 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

prepares  bone  in  the  best  way  because  it  is  the  best  bone 
cutter.   It  runs  easiest  because  it  is  the  only  bone  cutter 
made  having  ball  bearings.   So  constructed  that  in  can"t 
choke  on  bone,  meat  or  gristle.  Cleans  itself.  Cuts  on  the  shear  plate 
plan — leaves  a  fine  shaving  of  bone  easily  consumed  by  chick  or  fowl. 
It  makes  money  for  the  hen  man  or  for  the  broiler  man.  Catalogue  No.16 

free  |y,  J,  ADAM,  JOUET,  ILL. 


Big  Value 

If  you  want  to  see  how  much  ycu  can  buy^ 
how  ranch  information  you  can  get, 
how  much  pleasant  reading  and 
how  much  real  solid  satisfaction  for 

A  Little  Money 

send  50  cents  to-day  for  a  year's 
aibscription  to 

Poultry  Monthly,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sample  Copy  free. 
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STANDARD  WEIGHT  OF  BREEDS. 

The  American  Poultry  Association, 
which  is  composed  of  breeders  from 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
which,  in  its  annual  convention,  leg'is- 
lates  for  the  interests  of  its  members, 
has  not  only  fixed  a  scale  of  points 
which  describes  all  the  breeds,  but  also 
attaches  to  each  breed  a  certain  mini- 
mium  weight.  This  weight  may  be  ex- 
ceeded, but  any  bird  not  reaching  the 
weight  fixed  for  the  breed  is  severely 
cut  for  the  defect.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  some  of  our  readers  to  know 
how  much  each  cock,  hen,  cockerel  and 
pullet  should  weigh.  A  cock  and  hen 
and  birds  over  one  year  old.  A  cockerel 
and  pullet  are  birds  under  that  age. 

Bronze  and  Narragansett  turkeys 
should  weigh  as  follows:  Cock  thirty- 
two  pounds,  hen  twenty-two  pounds, 
cockerel  twenty-two  pounds,  pullets 
fourteen  pounds.  Buff,  slate  and  black 
turkeys:  Cock  twenty-seven  pounds, 
cockerel  eighteen,  hen  eighteen,  pullet 
twelve.  White  turkeys:  Cock  twenty- 
six  pounds,  hen  sixteen,  cockerel  six- 
teen, pullet  ten. 

Of  geese  there  are  seven  varieties. 
The  Toulouse  and  Embden  weigh  as 
follows:  Ganders  twenty-five  pounds, 
goose  twenty-three,  young  gander 
'twenty,  young  goose  eighteen.  The 
African  gander  weighs  twenty  pounds, 
the  goose  eighteen,  young  gander  six- 
teen and  young  goose  fourteen.  The 
iBrown  and  White  China  and  the  Can- 
ada goose  are  about  four  pounds  less 
than  the  African,  and  the  Egyptian 
about  a  pound  less  than  the  Canada. 
The  largest  ducks  are  the  Colored  and 
White  Muscovys.  The  drake  weighs 
ten  pounds  and  the  duck  eight;  young 
drake  nine  and  young  duck  seven.  Next 
come  the  Rouen  and  Aylesbury  ducks, 
the  drake  weighing  nine  poun^ls,  the 
duck  eight,  the  young  drake  eight  and 
young  duck  seven.  The  Pekin  and  Cay- 
uga breeds  are  a  pound  less,  and  the 
White  Crested  ducks  are  a  pound  less 
'than  the  Pekins. 

Among  chickens  the  Light  Brahmas 
-come  first,  the  cock  weighing  twelve 
pounds,  hen  nine  and  one-half,  cockerel 


ten  and  pullet  eight.  All  the  Cochins 
end  the  Dark  Brahmas  weigh  alike,  the 
cock  being  eleven  pounds,  hen  eight 
and  one-half,  cockerel  nine  and  pullet 
seven.  The  Plymouth  Rock  cock  weighs 
nine  and  one-half  pounds,  cockerel 
eight,  hen  seven  and  one-half  and  pul- 
let six  and  one-half.  Wyandotte  cocks 
weigh  eight  and  one-half  pounds,  cock- 
erels seven  and  one-half,  hens  six  and 
one-half  and  pullets  five  and  one-half. 
Minorca  cocks  weigh  eig'ht  pounds, 
cockerels  six  and  one-half,  hens  six  and 
one-half  and  pullets  five  and  one-half. 
Java  cocks  weigh  ten  pounds,  cockerels 
eight  and  one-half,  hens  eight  and  pul- 
lets six  and  one-half.  Langshan  cocks 
weigli  nine  and  one-half  pounds,  cock- 
erels eight,  hens  seven  and  pullets  six. 
A  Colored  Dorking  cock  weighs  nine 
and  one-half  pounds,  cockerel  eight, 
hen  seven  and  one-half  and  pullet  six. 
The  Silver  Gray  Dorking  is  about  a 
pound  less,  and  the  White  Dorking 
about  a  half  pound  less  than  the  Silver 
Gray. 

Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  Black  Spanish 
and  the  ornamental  breeds  have  no 
weight  fixed.  A  Red  Cap  cock  weighs 
seven  and  one-half  pounds  and  the  hen 
a  pound  less.  The  French  breeds  weigh 
as  follows:  La  Fleche  cock  eight  and 
one-half  pounds.  Crevecoeur  cock  eight 
pounds,  Houdan  cock  seven  pounds, 
the  hens  weighing  about  a  pound  less. 

Bantams  are  the  opposite  in  weights, 
the  smaller  the  bird  the  more  valuable. 
There  are  also  disqualifying  weights, 
which  are  much  lower  for  all  the 
breeds,  and  which  are  intended  to  pre- 
vent very  small  specimens  from  being 
exhibited  at  the  shows  at  any  time. 


COST  OF  THE  LAND 

Poultry  may  be  said  to  occupy  no 
land  at  all,  as  fowls  can  be  kept  on  land 
already  in  use  by  animals  or  upon 
which  a  crop  may  be  growing.  If  land 
is  not  too  restricted  there  is  every- 
thing to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  from 
the  occupancy  of  the  ground  by  poul- 
try. It  is  just  as  feasible  to  grow  crops 
and  have  fowls  as  to  omit  the  latter. 


Fruit  and  eggs  can  be  produced  on  the 
same  soil.  The  hens  do  no  damage  to 
garden  crops  except  just  when  the 
plants  are  beginning  to  appear  above 
the  ground.  After  that  time  any  dam- 
age done  by  fowls  will  be  insignificant. 
As  a  rule,  all  eggs  derived  in  summer 
may  be  considered  an  extra  gain,  be- 
cause at  that  season  of  the  year  the 
fowls  have  ample  opportunity  to  assist 
themselves  and  entail  little  or  no  ex- 
pense on  their  owner.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  fence  in  a  flock  on  a  farm,  and 
if  fences  are  to  be  used,  it  is  better  to 
fence  the  fowls  out  of  the  garden  than 
to  confine  them  in  yards,  as  it  compels 
the  farmer  to  devote  more  work  to  the 
fowls  when  they  are  confined.  He  may 
be  able  to  give  them  clo.se  attention  in 
winter,  but  in  summer  the  crops  take 
up  his  time. 


SQUABS  FOR  MARKET. 

At  this  season  squabs  are  very  high 
and  frequently  bring  fifty  cents  each  at 
retail.  The  wholesale  price  ranges  from 
$2.50  to  $4  a  dozen.  A  pair  of  pigeons 
will  produce  from  six  to  ten  pairs  of 
squabs  a  year.  They  are  not  profitable 
if  permitted  to  fly  at  large,  as  boys, 
hawks  and  other  enemies  destroy  them, 
but  can  be  made  to  pay  if  kept  in  a 
suitable  building  with  a  wire-covered 
yard.  A  house  tight  by  twelve  feet, 
and  a  yard  one  hundred  feet  long, 
twenty  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  high, 
will  serve  for  twenty  pairs.  The  food 
should  be  wheat,  bread,  cracked  corn, 
fresh  meat  (chopped),  seed  of  any  kind, 
finely  chopped  grass  and  clover,  ground 
bone,  etc.  A  box  of  ground  meat,  one 
of  ground  bone  and  one  of  pulverized 
charcoal  should  be  kept  conveniently 
for  them,  with  fresh  water  at  all  times. 
Put  high  and  low  roosts  across  the 
yards,  and  hang  a  salt  codfish  for 
them  to  pick  at  will.  A  point  in  keep- 
ing pigeons  is  that  the  sexes  must  be 
equal,  as  an  extra  male  will  break  up 
the  matings.  Only  an  expert  can  tell 
the  cocks  from  the  hens  when  the 
birds  are  quiet.  They  must  be  kept 
clean  and  free  from  lice. 


SICCESSFIL 


NEW  CATALOGUE 

is  published  in  six  separate  editions  and  printed,  in  addition  to  Englisli,  in 
the  French,  German,  Swedish,  Norwegian  aud  Spanish  languages. 
Why  was  this  necessary?    Merely  to  keep  up  with  the  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  for  the 

INCUBATORS 

AND  BROODERS 

and  reliable  information  concerning  them  sought  by  foreign  countries.  This  is  the  first  incubator 
manufactory  that  has  ever  been  compelled  to  adopt  such  a  measure  simply  and  solely  from  the  reputa- 
tion and  recognized  merits  of  its  machines.  It  would  seem  impossible  to  hide  the  reputation  of  our 
goods.  Those  who  are  using  them  here  at  home  will  not  wonder  at 
this,  as  they  are  well  acquainted  with  their  merits.  They  know  from 
experience  that  the  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS  will  hatch  any  egg  that  can 
be  hatched  in  any  way,  that  they  are  entirely  automatic  in  supplyinj?  heat,  mois- 
ture and  ventilation  and  that  every  chick  hatched  has  the  strengtti  to  live  and 
Krow.  They  know  also  that  our  brooder.s  will  successfully  brood  and  grow  every 
chick  that  can  be  grown  in  any  way.  They  know  further  that  our  entire  line  of 
SUCCESSFUL,  ECLIPSE  ami  CRfiSCENt  INCUBATORS  and  our  complete  line 
of  BROODERS  are  eacli  the  best  machines  of  their  kind  made.  Send  ti  cents  for 
our  new  iriO-pacce  catalogue  and  learn  all  about  them  and  the  reason  of  their 
unequaled  popularity. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box    47.^  DES  MOINES,  I  A, 
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Mi<i>— tL  0.  O.  Krou—,  Klkhart,  Ind. 
FOR  SALE— ▲  flne  Pooler  aad  Sarden  rsrm. 


Oru«h»(l  OT*ter  Sheila. 
Orueh«<l  Flint, 
Calcrte, 
Qround  Brlolu 
Ground  B»ef  Scraps, 
Meat  Meal, 
Granulated  Bona, 
Bone  Meal, 

Send  for  samples  asdpilee-llst 
American  Poultry  Food 
Co.,  Box  933,  Yorlc,  Pa. 


POULTRY 
FOODS 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  NOXALLS 

At«  tb«  Simplest  and  Moet  Perfect  Ineabatw  oa  tie  mark't.  tutd  aitt 
backed  by  Sworn  Testimoniala. 

60  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  Combtrted,  98. 

Send  Six  Oaota  tor  ovr  Tweotech  CecKtrj  Ovutlogae.  Cbtaiat  Tiee. 
NOXALL  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  Quincy,  III.  BOXSL 


W.  H.  Turkeys,  W.  Wrandotto,  W.  CoohIn, 
Wbite  and  Black  Mlaoroa.  8.  8.  Haaibarg.  B.  P. 
Bock.  P.  Ducks.  Blue  AAd&totlaas  prise  tak&ra,  wlUi 
good- will  and  trade.  W.O.  JahBaxon,  Homer  Cit7,Pa. 


STEAMED  MEAT  for  Poultry  Fo^d,  la 
barrels  and  half  barT»ls,  125  to  223  iba.: 
one  cent  i>er  |»ound.  Ala«  Orouixe  Beat 
Scraps.  Addren,  C.  A.Barci0tt,  WoreeBtez.Mact. 


Is  Right 
You  Will 
do  Right 

To  Order  at  Once  the  Following 

FOUR  Poultry  Papers 

For  $1.15.    Regular  price  $2.25. 


FARM-POULTRY,  semi-monthly,  one  year,  price, 

POULTRY  KEEPER,  monthly,  one  year,  price, 

INTER-STATE  POULTRYMAN,  monthly,  one  year,  price, 
A  FEW  HENS,  monthly,  one  year,  price. 


Total, 


PRACTICAL   PAPERS   PAY  POULTRYMEN. 

«*)  --^         There  are  None  More  Practical  than  the  following: 

The  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  that  leads  the  world,  because  the  editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  U 
best  inionned  man  of  this  age  on  poultry  subjects.    Its  cover,  printed  in  two  colors,  makes  it  an  ornament 
to  any  home,  and  its  contents  are  none  the  less  attractive,  as  you  can  see  by  sending  for  a  free  sample  copy. 
Published  monthly,  at  only  50  cents  per  year. 

The  Inter-State  Poultryman,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  fifty  cents  a  year,  needs  no  introduction  to  our 
readers,  its  editor  being  fully  abreast  of  the  times.    Published  monthly.  ^  — _ — 

A  Few  Hens,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  increased  50  percent,  in  size.  It  is  edited  by  the  well-known 
M.  K.  Boyer.  Full  of  good  things,  monthly.  25  cents  a  year.  Devoted  to  every  branch  of  market  poultry 
<;ulture.    It  is  a  "boiled  down"  journal,  giving  the  cream  of  poultr>'  matter. 


Farm-Poultry.  This  paper  is  published  twice  a  month,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  poultry 
papers.  It  pays  practical  poultrymen,  because  it  teaches  facts,  not  theories.  It  is  a  profitable  poultry 
raising  guide  for  all.    Each  issue  is  better  than  the  last.    Price,  semi-monthly,  $1.00  pet  year. 


Until  Jan.,  1901. 


If  you  order  at  once,  you  will  get  all  four  of  the  papers 
from  now  until  January  ist,  1901,  all  for  (one  dollar  and 
 fifteen  cents.)  -  $1.15 

TAKE  NOTICE.    If  your  time  Is  not  out  for  our  paper,  your  subscription  will  be  marked  up  one  year. 

^The  four  papers  one  year,  after  Jan.  i,  1900,  for  $1.15.  Send  all  orders  to  us.  The  combinatioa 
<caimot  be  changed  or  filled  as  above,  unless  all  ordered  at  one  time.    Samples  free. 

I^OULTRY  KEEI^ER,  Farkesburg,  Fa. 


INQUIRIES. 


GivLVG  >tiLK  TO  Poultry. — How  would 
yoa  feed  smir  nnlU,  luittermilk,  etc.,  to  chick- 
ens to  secure  the  he'Ht  results?  Would  it  pay 
te  boil  if/  W  hat  do  you  consider  the  best 
breed  of'ctiickeiis  to  keep  on  a  farm  in  a  cli- 
mate Jiko  this'.'— J.  L.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

1.  It  may  be  poured  into  shallow  paus  and 
placed  before  the  foivls,  but  must  be  changed 
everyday  or  it  will  cause  disease  ;  it  may  also 
be  used  in  the  mixed  ground  grain  in  place  of 
water;  it  is  not  necessary  to  boil  it.  2.  The 
ifeahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Laagshans,  Coch- 
•■!■■  or  Wyandottes  will  answer;  it  is  difficult 
••■elect  "  the  best." 


Best  Breeds.—  Kindly  give  your  opinion  as 
to  the  best  breed  for  profitable  marketers  and 
also  which  are  the  best  layers. — Mrs.  M.  (Jr.  M., 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

There  is  no  "  best "  breed, as  the  best  laying 
depends  upon  the  management.  If  a  vote 
•oold  be  taken  on  the  best  breed  it  would  be 
foand  that  each  breed  has  hundreds  of  friends. 
In  your  climate  the  Ply.moath  Bocks  should 
prove  satisfactory. 

Keeosene  Emulsion.— How  should  I  mix 
kerosene  emulsion  with  Alfalfa  so  to  feed 
chickens  instead  of  clover i"-  G.  VV.  M.,  Provo 
City,  Utaii. 

We  have  never  known  of  kerosene  emulsion 
being  used  in  chat  manner  ;  kerosene  should 
not  be  given  to  poultry. 


Salted  Eggs.  — In  the  September  issue  of 
The  Poultry  Keetkk  is  an  articleon  "  Mar- 
keting Eggs,"  by  Nellie  Hawks.  She  says  to 
poor  salted  water  over  them.  What  I  want  to 
know  is  this:  Will  the  saltwater  keep  eggs 
from  hatching?  Will  greased  eggs  keep 
fresh  any  length  of  time  ?--W.  A.  B.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Salted  eggs,  or  eggs  that  have  been  pre" 
served  in  salt  water,  will  not  hatch.  Grease 
will  only  preserve  eggs  for  a  shoi  t  time. 

Lamp  for  Ixcub.^tor.  — In  the  .Inly,  1887, 
number  you  (lesrril)e  the  Poultry  Keeper  lu- 
«nbator.  Ijo  you  not  have  to  use  a  lamp  to 
heat  the  water  or  is  it  heated  an  I  water  poured 
Into  it?  I  think  that  there  would  be  danger 
of  its  getting  ( ool  unless  yon  attend  to  it 
pretty  often.  Can  you  ttU  me  how  lo  make  a 
Belf-regulating  incvii>ator  or  is  there  such  a 
thing  ?  -H.  A.  L.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  inculjator  requires  no  lamp,  does  no* 
cool  suddenly,  and  requires  no  watching.  A 
self-regulator  can  be  had  of  Mr.  L.  R.  Oakes- 
Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Gas  in  Brooder  House.— As  I  am  a  reader 
of  yoor  paper.  The  Poultrv  K  ekpeh,  I  wish 
yoti  would  kindly  tell  nie  through  it  if  the 
beat  or  gas  from  a  coal  oil  stove  in  a  brooder 
house  would  do  any  harm  to  the  young  chicks 
in  the  house?— A.  C.  C,  Kentlaiid,  Indiana. 

It  depends  on  the  area  of  the  room  and  other 
eonditions.  No  more  harm  will  result  than 
that  occurring  when  a  lamp  is  used  in  a  dweil- 
iag  ro»m,  which  is  little  or  none  at  all. 

SuiiPHKR— Feeding.— 1.  Will  sulphur  in- 
jure little  chicks?  I  put  it  in  to  kill  the 
mites  a'ld  it  did.  2.  Is  Kaffir  corn  a  good 
chicken  feed  and  would  it  answer  in  the  place 
of  wheat?  3.  Would  not  tish  answer  in  the 
placeofmeat  for  chicks?  4.  Do  you  think 
there  will  be  a  new  edition  of  the  standard 
of  Perfection  issued  in  1900?— A.  C,  New  Or- 
leaus,  La. 

1.  A  small  quantity  does  no  harm.  2.  It  is 
excellent  and  will  take  the  place  of  wheat* 
S.  Yes.    4.  No  ;  not  for  several  years. 

SHOWS  TO  OCCUR. 

Jan.  2  5  -  Painosville,  Ohio.  Painesville 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  U.  Z. 
Braiuard,  Seo. 

Ellsworth  Wis.    West  Wisconsin 
Pooltry  .Vssociation,    L.  A.  Brown,  Se<',. 

Fremont,     Ohio.  Sandusky 
Ooanty  Poultry  Association.    C.  F.  Michael, 


Jan.  15-19 — Princeton,  111.  North  Central 
Illinois  Pornltry  Association.  S.  L.  Smith, 
Sec. 

Jan.  18  23— Columbus,  Ohio.  State  Ponl- 
tay  Association.  Charles  McClave,  Sec, 
New  London,  Ohio. 

Jan.  22-27— Louisville,  Ky.  Kentucky 
State  Poultry  Association.  Frank  G.  Hogan, 
Secretary,  42.5  West  Main  street. 

Jan.  2-5— Peabody,  Mass.  Essex  County 
Poultry  Association.    Arthur  Elliot,  Sec. 

Jan.  2-5— Woodstock,  Vt.  Vermont  Poul- 
try and  Pet  Stock  Association.  John  S. 
Eaton,  Sec. 

Jan.  2-6 — Georgetown,  111.  Georgetown 
Poultry  Association.    D.  H.  Brown,  Sec. 

Jackson,  Mich      Jackson  Poul- 
try Fanciers'  Association     W.  H.Eiiton,  Sec. 

Jan.  4-9— Goshen,  Ind .  Northern  Indiana 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  J.  A. 
Babcock,  Secretary,  310  Ninth  street. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.     W.  J.  Green- 
man,  Secretary. 

Jan.  9-13 — vVarren,  Pa.  Warren  County 
Poultry  and  Put  Stock  Association.  J  H. 
Bowden,  Sec 


ANNouxcF.siENTSof  the  Des  Mnines  Incu- 
bator Co.,  which  appeared  in  recent  issues  of 
this  paper  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
These  advertisements  of  the  Successful, 
Eclipse  and  Crescent  incnbators  present  the 
merits  of  these  machines  in  a  modest  straight- 
forward way  which  should  entitle  them  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  every  one  who 
contemplates  the  purchase  'of  an  incubator 
and  brooder.  The  new  1900  catalogue  of  the 
Des  MoineS  Incubator  Co.,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  a 
copy  of  it  in  the  hands  of  every  reader  of  this 
journal.  To  the  introductory  matter  giving 
brierty  a  description  of  the  firm,  its  factory 
and  equipments,  there  is  a  setting  forth  of 
the  values  of  the  hot  air  and  hot  water  sys- 
tem of  heating  incubators  and  brooders  A 
sectional  view  of  an  incubator  shows  the 
movements  of  hot  air  and  explains  fully  the 
reasons  why  an  equable  temperature  is  the 
nortiial  condition  of  these  machines.  The 
regulator  which  is  probably  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  an  incubator  receives  considerable 
attention  and  its  simplicity  is  shown  by  an 
engraving  which  needs  no  explanation.  This 
rcgulati>r.  the  maiinl'acturers  claim,  is  the 
most  perfect  regulator  made,  being  suscepti- 
ble to  the  slightest  change  in  the  heat  fur- 
nished l)y  the  lamp  and  opening  and  closing 
the  regulator  valve  to  the  egg  chamber  as  the 
degree  of  heat  or  absence  of  heat  may  re- 
quire. Then  follows  an  excellent  engraving 
of  each  iiicuiiatoT  and  lirooder  which  the 
company  oflers  for  sale.  These  engravings 
are  niaile  as  truly  representative  of  the  ma- 
chine as  a  photograph  is  capable  of  making 
thi'Mi.  With  the  eimraviiig  is  a  detailed  de 
scription  of  each  machine  showing  its  name 
and  number,  ils  lapacity  lor  hen,  duck  and 
turkey  eggs,  its  price  and  the  list  of  acces- 
sories furnished  with  them.  Following  this 
portion  we  find  a  guarantee  under  which 
these  machines  are  sold.  This  is  one  of  the 
l)lainest  guarantees  in  its  statements  we  have 
seen.  It  makes  no  evasive  piomises  but  is 
straightforward  in  all  it  says.  Then  comes 
the  terms,  i  nstructions  as  to  how  to  forward 
orders  and  list  showing  freight  and  express 
rates  to  various  sections  of  the  country.  The 
next  section  of  this  catalogue  contains  much 
information  that  is  valuable  to  every  farmer, 
whether  he  be  a  breeder  of  i"ancy  or  market 
fowls.  The  subjects  treated  are,  "The  Test- 
ing of  Eggs,"  "Cooling  of  Eggs,"  "Mating 
Breeding  Fowls,"  "  Advice  to  the  Breeder 
and  Fancier,"  "Poultry  Raising  on  the 
Farm,"  "Ventilation  and  Moisture,"  "Care 
of  Brooder  Chicks,"  "Duck  Culture,"  "Tut- 
key  Raising,"  "Diseases  in  the  Poultry 
Yard,"  "What  and  How  to  Feed  Old  Fowls," 
"  Cholera  vs  IJce  "  and  numerous  other  sub- 
jects equally  as  important.  'I'he  book  is 
handsomely  embellisherl  by  (lerhaps  a  dozen 
lithographic  views  of  the  ma<  bines  and  other 
subjects  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
business  of  the  company.  It  shows  also  sev- 
eral hnndred  testimonials  from  those  who 
have  used  the.se  machines.  These  testimon- 
ials, the  Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  state,  arc 
all  written  within  the  past  year  anil  alter  an 
actual  trial  of  the  nierits  of  the  machine  of 
whieh  the  writer  speaks  The  information 
which  is  conlaided  in  this  catalogue  makes  it 
well  worth  tlie  six  cents  newssary  to  secure 
it.  Write  to  the  Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.. 
Box  47,  Des  .Moines,  Iowa. 


SAVE  MONBY  AND  QBT  1  He  BEST. 

The  best  offer  for  practical  poiUtrynl«8  Oto* 

made  is  the  following :  .> 
Farm-Poultry,  semi-monthly,  the  belt  kfld 

most  advanced  poultry  journal  of  the  age,  OH* 
dollar  a  year.  Poultry  Keeper,  printed  ii* 
colors,  edited  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  the  enoyclo- 
poedia  of  practical  poultry  breeding,  published 
monthly,  fifty  cents  a  year.  The  Inter  Stall* 
Poultryraan,  plain,  practical,  progressive.  It 
gives  spice  and  variety  by  maintaining  enter- 
taining and  instructive petstock  and  women's 
departments,  fifty  cents  a  year.  AFewHeng, 
by  Boyer,  wlio  knows  how  to  boil  down  poul- 
try knowledge  and  get  the  facts  in  a  few  words, 
monthly,  twenty-five  cents  a  year.  These 
four  journals  give  you  all  yon  want  to  know 
about  poultry  and  pet  stock  and  will  teach 
yon  how  to  find  money  in  your  hen  boase 
and  rabbitries.  To  place  them  within  the 
reach  of  all  we  will  send  all  foar  one  year  U> 
any  address  for  the  small  sam  of  $1.15.  Yoa 
save  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  and  get  the 
best.    Address  the  Poultry  Keeper  Co. 


POULTRY  AS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Use  the  farm  for  poultry  by  giving 
the  flocks  plenty  of  room,  and  work 
with  a  view  to  making  the  hens  i>ay. 
the  same  as  is  done  for  the  cows,  and 
the  results  will  be  satisfactory.  Fifty 
hens  on  one  acre  could  grive  at  least  a 
clear  profit  of  one  dollar  a  hen,  or  fiftr 
dollars  to  the  ajcre,  and  the  cost  for 
shelter  will  be  less  than  for  larger 
stock.  The  fact  that  so  few  know  how 
to  keep  largre  flocks  for  profit  is  proof 
that  farmers  have  all  along  neglected 
poultry,  giving  the  hens  on  the  farm 
but  little  notice,  yet  on  the  poorest 
farms  poultry  can  be  maxJe  a  specialty. 
There  are  good  markets  for  eggs  close 
to  nearly  all  the  farms,  as  winter  price» 
will  show. 


POULTRY  POINTERS. 

Wc  have  received  a  copy  of  "  Poultry 
Pointers,"  a  fifty-six-page  book  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Racine, 
Wis.  It  contains  not  only  mnch  information 
that  will  be  of  great  value  to  poultrymen. 
fanciers  and  farmers,  on  how  to  hatch, 
brood,  grow  and  market  poultry  for  profit, 
bnt  a  complete  and  concise  description  witb 
illustrations  of  the  incubators  and  brooders 
manufactured  by  this  company. 

The  book  is  worth  dollai-s  to  those  inter- 
ested m  poultry  cultnre  either  for  profit  or 
fancy,  but  it  will  be  mailed  by  the  Racine 
Hatcher  Co.  to  any  address  for.i  two  cent 
stamp.  See  advertisement  in  another  col- 
umn. 


INCUBATORS  FOR  PREHIUMS 

We  expect  a  number  of  incubators,  brooil- 
ers,  etc,,  will  he  offered  free  in  the  January 
(issue  of  TnK  Poultry  K  i;hper  to  those  se- 
'curing  subscribers  to  The  Poultry  Keepkk 
at  filty  cents  each,  and  all  can  commence 
their  canvas  now  so  as  to  have  a  good  list 
ready.  Sample  copies  of  December  issue  free 
for  this  purpose. 


INCUBATORS  FREE, 

The  January  number  of  The  Poultry 
Kekper  will  have  words  purposely  mis- 
spelled in  the  advertisements  and  there  will 
be  incubators  and  a  cash  prize  awarded  t» 
those  finding  the  largest  number  of  mis- 
spelled words.  Send  five  cents  for  a  January 
copy  with  particulars. 


ADVEt^TISEMENTS  READ. 

Advertisers  will  notice  from  the  above  that 
their  advertisements  will  be  sure  to  be  reed 
and  should  secure  space  at  once. 

We  mark  this  notice  to  call  your  atteatioa 
to  tlie  value  of  The  Poultry  Kkepeis  as  a 
medium  to  reach  the  people.  Notice  that  it 
does  not  go  over  their  heads  but  "walks  and 
talks"  with  them.  Yoar  advertisement  wii^ 
not  be  buried  ont  of  sight. 


This  paragraph  marked  means  t  hat  we  hav» 
sent  yon  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Kkkpeb. 
for  examination,  and  to  show  to  others  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  ponl- 
try  raiser  can  atibrd  to  be  without  Thk  Poul- 
try KEEi'Euandthe  "  Ulustrator Quarterly." 
Read  all  about  it  in  this  copy  and  let  us  hear 
from  you. 
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White  Minorca  and  Buff  Leghorn  Eggs 
tl.OO  inirlo.     L.  V.  Davidson,  Alliance,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— A  flno  Poultry  and  Garden  Farm. 
For  informiition  write  G.H.  Kaiser, KnoxviUe,  Tenn 

20Eggsfor$l.  P.  Rlis..  Wvans.  Losrs..  20  other 
varieteis.   Catalogue  2c.  J.A.  Kubrecbt, Telford,Pa. 

INCUBATOR,  Excelsior,2oo  Egg  size.  Price 
fl2..')0.   Horace  E.  Dcraorest,  34  Gauseroort  St.,  N .  it 

$60  per  month  for  home  work.  Particulars  for  3c 
stamps.   SAM.  COKE,  Hiclcsville,  Ohio,  box  449. 

Successful    Incubator    Hatching.  New 

Idees  25c.  Mrs.  B.  Whitney,  Quarry  St.,  Norwlch.Ct. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTESexclusively.  Eggs 
$l.5o.  J.  H.  Davis,  Caledonia,  Ohio. 

I. X.  L.  Poultry  Yards.  Golden  Wyandottes.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Cir.  free.  J.Scholz,  Erie,  Pa. 

WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH  35  YEARS. 

John  Bennett,  Sunman,  (Ripley  Co.,)  Ind. 


Bar.  P.  Rocks  a  speciality.  Can  furnish  them  sin- 
gle,pairs,  trio  breeding  pens  or  any  number  desir  ed. 
Robert  W.  Lusby,  Kennedyville,  Maryland. 

W.  ROCK  COCKERELS,  also  pen  of  W.  C. 
B.  Polish,  cheap  or  trade  for  W.  Rock 
Pullets.      E.MAIIQUAND,  MT.  VERNON,  N.  Y 


S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  and  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs.  Young  stock.  I  deal  farely  and  sell  good 
fitocklow.  Write  me.  A.  L.  CARY,  Levi'is,  Ohio. 

High  Class  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Eggs  from  my 
best  layars,$1.25  per  1.5;  $2.00  per  30.  Satisfaetion 
guaranteed.  Chas.  E.  Olds,  Corry,  Pa. 

ROUP  AND  CHOLERA.  Warrented  cure. 
Price  25c.,  postpaid.  Globe  Anti-Toxine 
Remedy  Co.,  Box  344,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

White  P.  Rocks,  Eggs  from  select  mate- 
ings  SI.50  per  set.  Choice  Cockerels 
Cheap.       J.  S.  HOFFMAN,  Sharon,  Pa. 


S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  (Kulp  and  Wittman  strane) 
Yard  No.  1.  F.ggs  si  per  13;  No.  2,  $1  per  2(j.  Cir.  free 
H.     M.    Moyer,   ShanesviUe,  Berks   Co.,  Pa. 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCA  COCKERELS  from 

Cock  weighing  111^.  lbs.— !51..iO,  12.00,  and  $3.00.  Eggs 
in  season.  Delavan  Prairie  Stock  Farm,Delavan,Wis. 

Buff  LEGHORNS,  SELECTED  BEAUTIFUL 

Stock,  Cockerels,  Laying  Pullets.  C.  M 
BOWLES,  28  Linden  Place,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y' 


SEND  2c.  STAMP  FOB 


ORE, 911  FILBERT  ST.  PHI  LA.  pa; 


Ltb  BAND. 


A.  P.  ALLEN,  Wesleyville,  Pa.,  Lt.  Brahmas, 

B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburgs.       Poultry  supp'lys  at  low  rates. 

R.C.  B.  LEGHORNS  A  SPECIALTY.  Also 
BLACK  LEGHORNS.  Choice  stock  for 
sale.     J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


at  CUT  PRICES. 

CATALOGnE  FRKE. 

Eng.  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


POULTRYii  

BUFFS   ONLY.     Cochin    hens,  Leghorn 

cockerels  ana  pulets;  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels.  $1  each.  Eggs  $1  per  15.  Circular 
free.      J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville,  Va. 


POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  seem  to  be  in  the 
lead  as  to  popularity,  being  liest  for  all  places  and 
purposes.  Tborougiilired  young  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.    POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


THE  PERFECTED  INCUBATOR. -200  Eggs 

S25.00.  Instalments  or  rented.  The  Perfected 
Regulator  for  any  incubator.  Two  cent  stamp  for 
circular.  H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass. 

MY  CORNISH  INDIANS  WERE  WINNERS 

at  West  Chester,  Mt.  Gretna,  Carlisle  and 
Coatesville.   Circular  free- 
IRA  A.WIN  EY,  East  Salem,  Pa. 


'*  Heavy  Laying  Stock."  All  leading  varieties 
of  Poultry,  Ducks  and  Guineas.  Eggs,  *1. 00 
per  15;  f3.Wj  peri; ).  Stock  for  sale.  Catalogue 
free.      James  M.  Smith,  Perkiomenville,  Pa. 

If  you  want  a  BURGLAR  ALARM  that  will 
ring  when  wires  are  cut,  get  our  plans 
and  instructions.    Price.  SI. 00. 
F.  S.  JOSEPH  &  CO.,  H21  Morris  Street,  Phlla. 

Indian  Games  W.  C.  B.  Polish 

W.  Wyandottes  and  B.  P.  Rocks  for  sale.  Sen' 
stamp  for  reply.    C.  C.  FULTON,  Stewartstown,  Pa 

S  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  $1  per  13.  Hatch  of  seven  chicks 
guaranteed  or  order  duplicated  at  half 
price.  Circular  free.  K.E.  Carter,  Kno.xville,  Tenn. 


STEAMED  MEAT  for  Poultry  Food,  in 
barrens  and  half  barrells,  125  to  225  lbs.; 
one  cent  per  pound.  Also  Ground  Beef 
Scraps.    Aildn's-s.  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worce-^ter  .Mass. 

For  Sale  Buff  p.  Rocks,  S5  per  Trio. 
Rose  Comb  Buff  Leghorns,  Rose  Comb 

White  -MimiTiMs.  Wliite  I'lvmouth  Uocks.  L.  E 
CRUMBLING,  Lees  Cross  Roads,  Cumb.  Co.,  Pa. 

•>o  POITPQ  Ne^  York  and  Boston.  Mr. 

rli^l^Biw  .j;i(.obs  recommends  me  and 
my  Mock.  R.  and  S.C.  B.  Leghorns.  B.  and  W.  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Brahmas,  Minorcas.Lungshans.  Leghs. 
laid  242  eggs.  P.  Ducks.  W.  \V.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


MAKE  MONEY  AND  SAVE  MONEY-That's  the  Idea. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  hatching  Chickens  by  the  hundreds  with  our 
latest  improved,  most  perfect  machinery  which  we  sell  at  wholesale  prices 
to  our  customers— these  machines  are  warrented,  your  money  back  if  they 
fail.  We  manufacture  these  machines  in  sizes  from  .50  Mj  (WO  capacity.  Send 
5c  the  necessary  postage  for  a  copy  of  our  Large  Intersting  Catalogue  and 
Poultry  Guide  before  you  buy  elsewhere  and  get  disappointed.  Remember 
you  have  but  one  small  profit  to  pay  when  you  deal  with  us.  Address, 
THE  FLOWER  CITY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(Mention  this  paper  please,  when  you  write  u,) 


prrDCJt^J  SEND  FIVE  CENTS  OR 
t-,  t^I^A-,  STAMPS  FOR  100-PAGE 

Book  of  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS  TO  J.L. 
CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  Thisad 
good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator. 

FOR  SALE— 2oo  S.  C.  Brown  and  White 
Leghorn  Pullets,  lOO  White  Wyandottes, 
200  Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks.  Pric** 
low.   Qualitythe  best.  Address, 
OAKLAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Kelsey,  OTBo 


Buff  Ply.  Rocks  and  Buff  Wyandottes.  An- 
nual closing  out  sale  of  yearling  breeders.  Phenom- 
enal bargains.  They  have  a  WORLD-RENOWNED 
REPUTATION  as  you  must  know.  Write, 

J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester,  N.  Y.  (BoxB). 

E.R.  CIBBS,  BREEDER  and 

PpQRtTC    dealer  in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs 
I  Ullill.lt^    Lop-eared    Himalayas,  Belgian 
Hares.  Angora  and  Common  Rab- 
bits. Send  stamp  for  circular.   Nor  walk,  Ohio 

WHITE   WYANDOTTES,    WHITE  INDIAN 

Games,  Light  Brahma  Bantams.  Stock 
and  Eggs.  Send  for  my  cir.  and  list  of  winnings. 

Clear  Grit,  Meat  Meal,  Cr. Oyster  Shells, Etc. 

D.  LINCOLN  ORR,  Box  10,  Orr's  MiUs,  N.  Y. 


BIG  MAIL  FOR  POULTRYMEN. 

Forten  cents  we  will  insert  your  name 
in  our  Poultry  Directory,  which  will  bring  you 
hundreds  of  sample  copies  of  poultry  papers,  incu- 
bator and  poultry  supply  catalogues,  etc.,  etc. 
Poultry  Directory  Co.,  Dept.  2,  hox  703,  Goshen,  Ind. 


EVERYTHING  fORTHE  bmep[R 

pie  copy  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.   If  you 
mention  this  paper  we  will  send  04-page  book  free. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


VIRGINIA  HOMES. 

You  learn  aU about  Virginia  lands,  soil,  water,  cli- 
mate, resources, products,  mode  of  cultivation. price, 
etc.,  by  reading  the  VimiiNiA  Faumeu.  Send  ten 
cents  for  three  months  subscription  to 

FARMER  CO.,  Emporia,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE. 

SELF-REGULATING    INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS.   SOLD  ON  A  GUARANTEE  TO 
HATCH, OR  MONEY  REFUNDED.  Address 
M.  E.  FIRESTONE,  Park  St.,  Sidney,  O. 

Clover  8  BO-lt>  bags  ea.  75c    4  50-lbbags  ea.  62Vv,« 

VU  1.   C.  O.  Shells,  ton  $6..')0.        ton  83.75 

1^  ton  J3.00.    W.  C.  Grit,  ton    7.00.        ton   ;f.8,'i 

itJtoD   i'il!).    M.  C.  Iiustssnd,  !»2  ton  (noleassoirt)   2.00 

Gr'nd  beef  8<Taps,lOO  lb8,*2.IK>  /  I  n  30<)  lb?  lots  of  beefor  crackers  frt 
Cracker  Crumbs,  100  lbs,  I..7O  i  is  paid  to  points  within  500  miles. 

CLEVEl^ANU  POULTKY  CO.,  Pluttsbure,  N.  Y. 


BLANCHARD'S 


oins 


I 

The  Leading  Strain  of  Heavy  Layers.  Sturdy 
cockerels  for  sale.   Eggs  for  hatching.  Ilustrated 
circular  free.       H.  J.  BLANCHARD, 
Groton,  Tompkins  County,  New  York. 

Erabazon's  Poultry  U  and  Catalog 

It's  a  beauty.    Cuts  of  fowls  drawn  from 
life.    Price  of  fowls  and  eggs.    Also  34 
years  in  the  poultry'  vard.    Catalog  and 
Buyers  Guide  all  for  10c   J.  R.  BRABAZON.Sr. 
Finest  on  earth.       Glenview  Farm,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Incubator  and  Brooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP.  The 

Oakes  Adjustable  Thermometer. 

'  Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.   Thermo  St  a- 
►  tic  Bars  and  Regulators  of  all  kinds 
specialty      Catalogue  free.  Address 
L.  R.  OAKES,  Bloomington,  Indiana. c 


Bees 


l60-page  Bee-Book  FREE 

with  the  American  Bee  Journal 
year.  Send  for  free  sample  copy 

GEO.  W.  YORK  &  CO., 

lis  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Don't  Buy  Poultry  Netting 

until  yoii  get  our  lllustratpd  circular  Kiv- 
ing  net  prices  of  the  best  h'ovillry  Fensing. 
We  can  ship  from  Colchester,  New  York  or 
Chicago,  and  pay  freight  charges  to  your  rail- 
road station.  Send  Ac  for  sample  of  the  best 
Fence  made    Circulars  free. 

Ja3if„s  S.  Case,  Box  K,  Colchester,  Conn. 


HAWKINS 


Breeds  America's  lead- 
ing prize  winners. 
Barred,  White  and 
Buff  P.  Rocks,  Sil- 
ver, White  and  Buff  Wyandottes.  Winners 
at  New  York.  Boston  and  Wasliington.  If  you  want 
the  Best  at  honest  prices,  write  for  catalogue  of 
America's  Great  Hen  Farm^_  HAWKINS, 

Lock  Box  4  Lancaster,  Mass. 


THE  BUCKEYE 

GIolcracompoi/hD' 


no  PICCOM  OltkASES- 

«5ucja.vt  pouuRvntitg 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  In  18^. 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  l'.^%]:^'''i:tt 

Send  5c  for  illusiratoii  cataloKue.  TUK  OHL& 
CHAS.  GAMMERDINGER.  Box  64.  Colombns.O. 


ON'T  SET  HENS  "^^^.^ 

The  Nat'l  Hrn  Incubator  beats  the  old' 
pl.in  ,t  to  1.    Little  fn  price  but  a  big  money  1 
malcer.  A?cnt«  wanted.    Send  flnn   CrDO  ( 
for  catalog  telling  how  to  get  UIIC  ll  CO 
Natural  Hen  Ineuhator  Co.,  Rl  ColumhuH,  Nei 

BcT.  11.  UeuMr  muds  a  100  £g(  Hatcher.  ooBI  ll.gO 


Manio  P:xrm  OUR  MAMMOTH  PEKIN 

Maple  harm  pucksstand unriv- 
Duck  Yards  aled  for  size  and 

symetry.  S.WO  birds  selected  with,  care  lor  breed- 
ing purposes.  Order  early.  Eggs  in  season.  My 
book,  "Natural  and  Artillcial  IJuck  Culture," free 
with  each  order.  (Monarch  Incubator  still  ahead). 
Send  for  Catalogues  to 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Toulouse  and  African 
Geese.  Pekin,  Aylesbury  and  Muscovey  Ducks, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White,  Silver 
and  Golden  Wyandottes,  White,  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas.  Indian  and  Pit  Games, 
Lt.  Brahmas,  Wh.  and  Pearl  Guineas.  Choice  Stock 
forsale.  Eggs  for  incubators.  32  page  Catalogue  free. 

i>,  A.  Mount,  Box  L,  Jamesbarg,  N.  J  ■ 


TEETH  FOR  HENS. 

Best  Grit  in  the 
market  for  Poul- 
try .young  and  old. 
It's  all  Grit.  Every 
surface  cuts  and 
grinds.  Never 
wears  round  ;much 
better  than  oyster 
shell. 


Keystooe  Mt  Grii. 

2,ooo  lbs.,  2o  bags,  S6.00 
1,000    "       10      "  3.25 
5oo    "         5       "  1.75 
loo   "  trial  sample,  .25 
CIRCULARS  FREE. 
Keystone  Granite  Grit  Wks 
Perkiomenville,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


BLUE  BARKED  PLYMOCTH  KOCK8 
EXCLUSIVELY. 

£^^5,  $2  Per  15.         Thomas  Hallows. 
91  Bowen  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Fanciers  who  desire  np-to-date  printing  at 
right  prices,  delivered  free,  shoald  write  me 
for  samples  and  catalogue  of  cuts.  F.  C. 
Branday,  Publisher,  Whitney's  Point,  N.  Y. 


KNAPP  BROS. 

Breed  America's  Leading  Strain  of 

S.  C,  White  Legs,  aod  %  IWjandottes. 

Highest  honors  at  thirty-fiv9  of  the  leading 

shows  during  past  fifteen  years. 
FABIVS.  nr.  Y.  P.  6.  BOX  501. 

Stamp  for  Catalogue. 

'-'AUTOiyiftTIC  POULTRY 
FEEDEH  m  EXERCISER 

Saves  time,  labor  andgrane 
and  keeps  the  fowls  busy  all  day 
and  gives  universel  satisfaction. 
Send  for  free  circular. 

J.  C.  WHITTEN, 
Genoa,      -       New  York* 


F 


ARM  RAISED 


buyer  be- 

'■iiu'if  th('>  art-  Htrone,  ^  ItcoronM, 
heiilthy  and  will  breed  henlthy  stock. 
All  tbet*tock  weshlpisfurm  bred.  Wo 
hnvf  thf  large-t  pure  l.>i-<i  poultry  farm  in  the 
N  IT  hwest.  <fur  niHninidth  poultry  jnnde  ex- 
pl.in^  all  .in.l  tells  HOW  '10  SiAKC  RIQ 
nn\KV  HITII  POl'LTHY:  Be^t  and  lanyest 
in'i'k  out.  Worth         but  8«Dt  postpaid  for  15c. 

hn  Bauscher.  Jr.,  Box  145.  Freeport,  III. 


riflCUBATOE  FREE 

on  trial.  The  Now  C.Von 

Culin  is  most  perfect  in  ven- 
tilation, moisture  and  beat. 

HATCHES  EVERT  HATCHABLE 

EGO.  Money  made  and  saved. 
Catalog  FKEE.  Poultryman's 
Plans,  10c.  Address: 

The  W.  T.  Falconer 
Mfg.  Co., 
Ave.  89,  JAMESTOWN,  N.r. 
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BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS. 

3It.  E.  E.  Page,  East  Clevelancl,  Ohio,  who 
'breeds  this  variety,  and  which  we  illustrate, 
thus  describes  them  : 

The  history  of  the  breed,  as  ifar  as  my 
knowledge  of  thenr  runs,  is  as  follows  : 
About  five  years  ago  I  moved  to  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  and  while  passing  through  Ken- 
tucky I  noticed  some  Dark  Red  turkeys,  and 
on  making  rinqniry  about  them  found  that 
tliey  were  quite  conamon  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  that  they  were  a  wild  turkey 
which  used  to  run  all  over  the  State.  I  be- 
■came  interested  in  them  and  contemplated 
putting  them  on  the  market,  but  since  that 
time  I  have  not  had  a  location  to  take  up  the 
business.  Lately  I  started  to  look  up  the 
■turkeys  again,  and  wrote  to  several  parties  in 
Kentucky  and  found  some  splendid  speci- 
mens. It  had  been  some  time  since  I  had 
^iven  any  thought  to  them,  and  it  was  my 
impression  that  they  were  called  Bourbon 
Eeds,  bnt  on  investigation  I  found  that  some 
■called  them  Bourbon  Butternuts  and  some 
Kentucky  Reds.  But  I  liked  my  name  the 
best,  and  having  spoken  of  them  several 
times  under  the  name  ot  Bourbon  Eed  I  de- 
-cided  to  adopt  that  name.  Since  investigating 
the  matter  more  thoroughly  I  find  that  they 
have  been  hunted  in  a  region  called  Turkey 
■Ci-eek  in  southern  Iowa,  also  in  southeastern 
Missouri  and  northern  Arkan.sas.  SVherever 
they  are  known  they  are  very  much  admired, 
both  in  the  wild  and  domestic  state,  and  truly 
they  aje  a  beautiful  fowl,  being  a  dark  red 
color,  the  gobblers  being  the  darkest,  and 
bordering  on  a  brown,  with  white  wings  and 
tail,  and  the  body  feathers  that  have  two  nar- 
row black  bars  running  across  the  feathers, 
■one  on  the  tip  being  very  black,  the  other 
■close  to  it  of  a  very  light  shade  of  black- 

The  tips  of  all  of  the  feathers  have  a  bronze 
or  bluish  sheen,  when  shifted  in  the  sunlight, 
similar  to  the  Bronze  Turkey.  The  undercolor 
rnns  out  to  nearly  a  white,  with  a  majority 
of  it  a  beautiful  buff.  In  size,  shape  and 
weight,  when  domesticated,  thay  resemble 
the  good  old  Bronze  turkey :  but  are  more 
hardy,  better  layers,  and  less  liable  to  wander 
away  from  home,  and  some  claim  that  they 
stay  as  close  to  the  house  as  they  care  to  have 
them. 

The  young  are  nearly  as  easy  to  raise  as 
"  young  chickens,  and  should  meet  with  gen- 
eral favor  on  this  account.  This,  together 
with  their  beautifnl  appearance  and  fine  table 
qualities — large  amount  of  breast  meat — 
should  make  tlieui  sell  well  on  tlie  markets 
and  to  the  fanciers. 

They  are  in  no  sense  a  mixed  breed,  but 
just  as  pure  a  variety  as  the  Bronze  Tur- 
key, and  no  cross  with  Bronze,  Buff  or  any 
other  variety  will  produce  a  natural  pure 
blooded  Bourbon  Eed  turkey.  They  have 
been  domesticated  in  Kentucky  for  eighteen 
years  to  my  knowledge,  and  1  am  personally 
acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  saw  them 
twenty-five  years  ago  in  southern  Iowa.  The 
wild  tnrkey  is  like  the  wild  Bronze — long,  lean 
and  lanky — and  can  outrun  a  deer  ;  but  the 
domestic  Bourbon  Eed  turkey  is  heavier 
breasted  than  the  Bronze  turkey.  The  cut 
illustrates  the  Bourbon  Eed  turkey  very  well  ; 
at  any  rate,  it  represents  an  expert  artist's 
ability  to  get  an  exact  type  of  the  fowl.  Every- 
body knows  what  an  elegant  turkey  the 
Bronze  is.  but  I  believe  the  Bourbon  Eeds 
%ill  supplant  them  wherever  they  are  tided. 
They  should  not  be  crossed  with  any  other 


variety,  and,  in  fact,  I  do  not  believe  in  cross- 
ing of  any  kind,  for  it  invariably  works  in 
this  way :  take  two  thoroughbred  varieties  of 
fowls  and  cross  them,  and  the  result  is  an  in- 
ferior offspring  to  either  one  of  the  original 
kinds,  aad  even  if  it  does  not  show  it  very 
strong  the  first  time  they  will  degenerate  so 
that  anybody  can  notice  it  when  bred  again. 

There  is  no  adopted  .Standard  for  the  Bour- 
bon Eed  turkey,  but  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
get  them  recognized  at  the  next  revision  of 
the  American  Standard,  as  they  are  a  natural 
fowl,  and  having  been  long  bred  they  are  eli- 
gible at  any  time.  If  I  were  to  place  a  sched- 
ule of  points  on  them  I  would  make  it  the 
same  as  the  Bronze  except  the  breast,  which 
ought  to  have  another  five  points  added,  on 
account  of  its  fullness  and  excellent  qt:alitv. 

Turkeys  hatched  in  1898  weigh  now  36J< 
pounds  for  gobbler  and  IS  pounds  for  hen  ; 
1899  'hatched,  gobblers,  2.5  pounds:  hens,  li 
pounds.  I  never  saw  anything  that^  would 
outgrow  them. 


his  food  when  he  is  sold.  His  food  is 
cheapest  in  the  summer,  becaue  he  can 
secure  a  share  by  foraging,  the  main 
most  being'  in  winter.  Do  not  keep  a 
single  male  more  than  you  require,  and 
do  not  retain  even  one  after  he  is  no 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY. 

Inlrod  jcsd  b/  M.-.  E,  E.  Pags,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WHEN  TO  SELL  THE  MALES. 

Estimate  the  cost  of  keeping  one 
male  a  year  and  it  w-ill  be  found  that  it 
is  not  less  than  fifty  cents.  Send  him 
to  market  when  a  year  old  and  he  will 
not  bring'  over  six  cents  a  pound.  In 
fact,  it  is  seldom  that  a  male  pays  for 


longer  a  necessity.  Do  like  the  bees 
with  the  drones,  which  is  to  permit 
them  to  remain  only  for  a  time,  and 
then  give  them  no  place  among  the 
others.  Elconomize  by  feeding  no  fowl 
that  does  not  pay  more  than  the  cost 
of  its  food.  Sell  all  males  before  they 
are  four  months  old,  as  they  then  bring 
good  prices  as  roasters. 
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The   ii-oultry  Keeper. 


January  15,  1900 


HOW  TO  BEGIN  A 

POULTRY  PLANT, 


Tlie  Mistakes  to  Avoid— A  Slnttcr  of 
the  Pocket-Book  — Evervtliing  De- 
pends on  the  Start  and  the  Cost. 


Daniel  Gibbons,  Kcw  Yorl-  City. 
Probably  no  question  is  more  fre- 
quently asked  of  experts  in  poultry 
than  the  above:  "How  to  make  a  be- 
ginning in  poultry?"  I  believe  it  is  a 
simple  matter  if  one  knows  just  ex- 
actly what  lie  wishes  in  the  line  of  an 
establishment.  If  one  desires  to  begin 
on  as  near  to  a  profltaible  a  scale  as 
possible  from  the  start  I  believe  it  will 
pay  him  to  be  satisfied  with  150  to  200 
hens  and  not  think  of  venturing  on  one 
more.  Indeed,  before  I  have  got 
through  it  is  possible  that  the  more 
conservative  may  be  of  the  opinion  that 
much  of  an  experiment  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ordinary  pocket-book  and 
quite  beyond  the  average  amount  of 
courage. 

I  know  that  200  does  not  sound  large 
as  a  number,  when  it  is  written  in  a 
book  or  an  article;  but  what  is  involved 
in  the  establishment  that  shiall  contain 
that  number  of  laying  fowls?  In  the 
first  place,  it  means  a  house  with  two 
thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
Think  what  that  involves.  It  also  com- 
pels the  possession  or  renting  of  runs 
of  20,000  square  feet  in  area,  or  nearly 
half  an  acre.  You  might  just  as  well 
make  up  your  minds  to  this  scale  of 
cost  at  the  start  and  save  yourselves 
the  annoyance  of  disappointment  that 
is  sure  to  follow  later  in  the  game  by 
attempting  to  overcrowd,  and  thus  lose 
half  of  your  fowls  in  consequence 
thereof.  So  do  not  charge  up  these 
items  of  floor  space  and  land  to  ex- 
pense but  to  economy. 

Now  as  to  the  fowls.  I  think  if  one 
wishes  two  hundred  fowls  he  should  go 
to  at  least  six  or  eight  breeders  of  his 
selected  breed.  (Please  notice,  I  said 
"breed,"  not  "breeds;"  no  man  can 
properly  care  for  more  than  one  breed). 
Go  to  your  six  or  eight  men  and  select 
only  those  with  reputations  for  capa- 
city and  honesty.  Buy  from  each  of 
them  two  hundred  eggs,  from  two  year 
old  hens  only.  Hatch  them  separately, 
or  at  least  in  such  a  way  that  you  can 
keep  each  breeders  eggs  and  chicks 
apart.  • 

Of  the  eggs  you  get,  not  more  than 
one-half,  on  an  average,  will  hatch. 
This  reduces  your  crop  of  chicks  to,  say 
six  hundred.  Of  these  allow  that  one- 
third  will  not  live.  This  will  leave  400 
fowls  at  maturity,  of  which  one-half 
will  be  roosters.  Assuming  everything 
in  your  favor,  therefore,  you  will  see 
that  at  the  best  you  cannot  hope  to 
get  over  200  hens  from  1200  eggs.  I 
have  made  no  allowances  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  deaths  above  the  normal 
average  in  your  growing  stock,  and 
nothing  for  the  fact  that  nearly  all  or 
nearly  all  the  chicks  from  some  one  of 
your  six  breeders  may  die,  owing  to 
unhealthful  or  ignorant  breeding  in  his 
yards. 

Having  kept  the  stocks  rigidly  sep- 
arate, you  can  detect  any  such  weak  or 
sickly  tendency,  or  any  signs  even  of 
less  vitality,  than  is  consistent  with 
success;  these  fowls,  if  you  think  you 
care  to  take  the  risk,  you  may  eat  on 
your  own  table  or  sell  for  food;  but 
don't,  as  you  value  your  success,  dare 
or  venture  to  breed  from  them,  no  mat- 
ter if  the  seller  of  the  eggs  has  to  hire 
an  extra  house  to  show  the  prizes  he 
has  won  in  poultry  shows  all  the  way 
from  Timbuctoo  to  Kalamazoo. 

Having  bred  your  fowls  to  maturity, 
sell  all  their  eggs  the  first  year  as  food; 
or,  if  you  like,  eat  them  yourself.  And 
when  your  herts  are  two  years  old,  then 


think  of  beginning  to  breed  from  them. 
Your  cocks  you  can  dispose  of  in  sev- 
eral ways  to  profit.  Select  the  best  of 
them  for  breeding  purposes,  caponize 
or  eat  the  rest,  or  sell  them.  If  you 
have  any  more  first-class  cockerels 
than  you  can  use  yourself,  sell  them 
through  the  medium  of  an  advertise- 
ment in  Brother  Jacobs'  paper,  or  the 
next  best  one,  (there  are  none  so  good 
but  several  pretty  near  as  fine),  but 
don't  forget  the  golden  rule  in  selling 
stock,  and  don't  try  to  sell  a  man  what 
you  don't  think  goiod  enough  for  your- 
self. Eat  such  or  make  them  presents 
to  your  poor  relations.  But  while  you 
are  selling  off  good  stock  take  especial 
pains  that  you  don't  sell  better  than 
you  keep.  That  is  too  generous  by  half 
and  is  not  warranted  by  anything  in 
the  spirit  or  letter  of  Holy  Writ. 

Probably  a  more  important  matter  to 
consider  is  that  of  the  many  men  who 
already  have  poultry  and  who  would 
not  care  to  invest  as  hereinbefore  de- 
scribed, and  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
would  not  be  justified  in  doing  so.  Sup- 
pose a  farmer  has  150  fowls.  Let  him 
seek  out  from  these  the  prevalent  type, 
no  matter  much  what  it  is.  Select  the 
50  or  60  or  75  hens,  as  the  case  may  be, 
that  come  nearest  to  that  type;  kill 
off  all  the  roosters,  eat  them,  and  also 
all  the  hens  that  do  not  come  near 
enough  to  the  standard  selected.  Then 
go  to  four  or  five  breeders  and  get 
from  each  a  first-class  cockerel,  for 
fresh  blood.  If  the  most  of  the  original 
stock  was  Plymouth  Rocks,  get  cock- 
erels of  that  breed.  If  black  was  the 
prevailing  color,  get  Black  Langshans. 
If  white,  get  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  or 
if  buff,  get  the  buff  cockerels  of  the 
same  breed.  The  reason  for  such  a 
selection  is  plain;  because  it  is  easier, 
and  a  more  natural  proceeding  besides, 
to  build  up  what  you  have  than  to  mix 
up  the  races  and  colors  and  have  noth- 
ing particular  after  the  end  of  two 
years'  care  and  work  as  you  would  if 
you  bought  cocks  differing  widely  from 
your  present  stock.  In  the  course  of 
years,  if  you  buy  another  four  or  five 
cockerels  the  second  twelve  months, 
you  will  have  a  set  of  fowls  that  will 
be  near  the  correct  standard  and  con- 
tinually approaching  it.  This  will  be 
still  nearer  for  you  if  you  have  in  the 
meantime  used  only  the  best  of  the 
hens  for  breeding  purposes  and  made 
a  regular  business  of  eating  the  rest,  or 
selling  them  at  the  country  store. 

In  short,  do  everything  in  your  busi- 
ness as  if  you  were  laying  plans  for  a 
thousand  years  to  come  and  sell  stock 
as  if  you  were  consulting  your  own  as 
well  as  your  neighbors'  interests.  A 
man  is  not  fit  to  call  himself  a  business 
man  who  does  not  know  the  moral  law 
at  the  start,  and,  after  that,  that  the 
moral  law  is  the  best  investment  he 
can  make  from  a  strictly  business 
standpoint. 

Now,  of  course,  I  have  left  such 
things  as  the  proper  building  of  houses, 
the  proper  methods  of  feeding,  the  ways 
to  feed  different  stock,  and  a  few 
dozen  of  other  scientific-practical  ques- 
tions to  other  people.  I  only  started 
out  to  tell  you  what  was  involved  in 
the  proper  organization  of  a  breeding 
stock  of  moderate  size.  Don't  be  afraid 
to  face  the  muisic  at  the  start:  don't  put 
it  off  till  later,  when  enthusiasm  has 
faded  a  little  perhaps,  and  when  some 
one  or  other  of  the  inevitable  little  dis- 
appointments has  overtaken  you,  for 
then  the  irrepressible  question  of  cost 
will  seem  very  different  and  you  will 
face  it  with  much  less  courage. 

Speaking  of  courage,  don't,  I  beg  you, 
think  it  a  sign  of  courage  to  fire  money 
right  and  left.  Don't  spend  a  cent  with- 
out careful  investigation  and  upon  the 
advice  of  some  one  who  has  been 
"through  the  mill"  or  thought  deeply 
on  the  question.  Remember,  the  time 
and  money  spent  in  learning  some  of 
the  lessons  which  have  been  learned  at 
great  cost  before  you  were  born,  per- 
haps, is  one  of  the  best  investments 
you  can  make.  It  is  much  easier  to 
correct  a  thought  in  your  inexperienced 
brain,  or  get  rid  of  a  mistaken  notion, 
than  to  rebuild  a  costly  poultry  house 
or  buy  a  second  thousand  or  two  thou- 
sand of  eggs. 


IT  GIVES  THE  DETAILS. 

H.  A.  Hunter,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
I  find  much  in  the  few  copies  of  your 
paper  I  have  seen  that  is  especially 
applicable  and  valuable  to  a  "green 
horn"  in  the  poultry  business,  though, 
of  course,  you  write  principally  for  the 
conditions  and  climate  that  prevail  in 
the  East,  which  are  far  different 
in  the  central  and  southern  portion  of 
this  State.  The  principal  value  of  your 
paper,  above  others  I  have  seen,  is  that 
you  detail  clearly  preventives  and  cures 
^or  most  of  the  afflictions  that  fowls 
are  heir  to. 


USING  BLOOD. 

A.  JJouard,  ]\'ids),  Station,  Cal. 

I  have  been  taking  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"  for  the  past  year  and  like  it 
better  than  any  other  paper  (poultry) 
that  I  have  seen.  I  have  a  bone  cutter 
(Mann's)  and  I  would  like  also  to  know 
if  it  would  do  to  use  fresh  blood  in  a 
mash.  I  have  used  blood  meal  and 
found  it  very  good,  but  there  is  none 
kept  for  sale  here  now.  1  know  you 
say  cook  the  blood,  but  that  would  take 
time  and  trouble,  and  if  it  will  do 
without  cooking  (and  I  do  not  see  why 
it  would  not)  I  will  try  it,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  your  opinion  first. 

[It  may  be  used  by  mixing  cprn-meal 
without  cooking. — Ed.] 

GOOD  RESULTS. 

G.  0.  VidaJ,  Quebec,  luDisas. 

I  have  nine  very  common  hens  that 
I  bought  on  the  market  from  one 
farmer.  I  keep  them  for  this  winter  in 
my  cellar,  it  is  not  very  dark,  but  it  is 
not  very  light.  I  feed  them  according 
to  some  information  that  I  got  in  four 
numbers  of  your  journal  which  I  re- 
ceived some  time  ago,  and  two  of  the 
hens  began  to  lay  last  November.  I 
think  it  is  not  so  bad  considering  the 
place  in  which  they  are. 


THE  EARLY  BROODS. 

The  early  broods  of  chicks  should  be 
kept  warm;  that  is  more  essential  than 
food.  In  addition  to  grain  such  as 
rolled  oats,  cracked  corn,  screenings, 
etc.,  little  chicks  should  have  meat. 
The  cheap  portions  of  beef,  liver,  blood 
or  any  refuse  parts  may  be  used.  An 
excellent  mess  is  to  boil  a  pound  of 
chopped  lean  beef  or  liver  until  cooked 
to  pieces.  Then  thicken  the  broth, 
while  boiling,  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  buckwheat,  corn-meal  and 
middlings,  adding  salt  to  season.  Let  it 
cook  until  it  is  the  consistency  of  stiff 
dough,  and  feed  it  warm  once  a  day, 
giving  the  chicks  as  much  as  they  will 
eat  at  one  time. 


A  PERFECT  INCUBATOR. 


GOOD   RESULTS    IN    HATCHING  HAD 
THE    KKTEL  IMriiON"  1. 1 )  ^•ICTOR. 


How  to  batch  the  ereatest  percentage  of 
eggs  with  least  loss  and  tronl)lc  is  one  of  the 
important  jirohleins  in  the  mind  of  everyone 
who  oniliai'ks  in  poultry  raising.  For  many 
thousands  tliis  proljlcm  has  been  solved  by 
the  Ertel  Improved  \  i(  tor  Inculjator,  which 
with  the  least  amount  of  attention  hatclies 
the  greatest  number  of  fertile  eggs. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  no  Victor  In- 
rnbator  has  ever  been  returned  as  unsatisfac- 
tory, although  the  guarantee  which  goes  with 
each  machine  otlers  to  return  the  money  to 
every  pnrcliaser  who  docs  not  find  all  the 
promises  made  regarding  it  fulSlled. 

There  is  a  lot  of  interesting  and  valuable 
information  in  the  illustrated  cafcilogne 
which  is  sent  free,  if  yon  will  request  it.  by 
the  makers  of  the  Victor  goods,  the  George 
Ertel  Company,  Qnincy,  111.  • 
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DUCKS  AND  THEIR 

MANAGEMENT. 


Ad  Interesting  Paper  Eead  Before  the 
Agricnltnral   Society  of  Platts- 
biirtf,  >'.¥.,  by  Miss  F.  E, 
heeler,  Chazy,  X.  T. 

Duck  raising  like  every  other  indus- 
try has  its  interesting-  and  uninterest- 
ing side;  its  amusing  and  annoying 
side;  its  agreeable  and  disagreeable 
features;  its  profits  and  its  losses. 

The  birds  themselves  are  extremely 
interesting  from  a  naturalist's  stand- 
point, especially  in  contrasting  their 
"ways  with  those  of  chickens.  For  in- 
stance, we  know  how  steady  diet  palls 
upon  the  taste  of  the  barnyard  fowls, 
and  how  beneficial  to  them  are  a 
variety  of  grains  and  the  tid-bits  from 
the  table.  Now  ducks  prefer  the  same 
grains  in  the  same  proportion,  month 
in  and  month  out;  tid-bits  they  disdain. 
Even  a  deviation  in  corn  meal  from 
yellow  to  white  will  sometimes  throw 
them  off  their  feed  for  several  days, 
especially  if  fattening. 

Again,  Chanticleer  admits  of  no  rival. 
The  best  Icind  rules  the  roost,  and  bill 
and  spur  settle  the  question  promptly 
and  without  palaver.  A  strange  cock 
introduced  into  the  yard  receives  treat- 
ment the  opposite  to  friendly.  Dralies, 
however,  so  lar  as  my  observation  goes, 
belong  to  the  commune;  one  is  as  good 
as  another.  Introduce  a  strange  drake 
into  the  flock.  They  will  take  him  up, 
observe  toward  him  a  kind  of  Bos- 
tonian  reserve  for  a  day  or  so,  then  he 
is  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
elect.  The  drakes  do  not  forage  for 
ducks  as  do  the  cocks  for  hens,  and 
usually  it  is  a  duck  that  leads  in  their 
expeditions,  the  drakes  bringing  up  the 
rear  or  hovering  on  the  flanks.  They 
run  to  the  fore  promptly,  however,  in 
the  time  of  trouble-  (It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  they  sjTnpathize  with  the 
woman's  suffrage  movement.) 

I  remember,  one  fall  the  flock  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  the  water 
was  high,  currents  strong,  and  ice 
formed  across  just  below  us.  At  niglit 
they  crossed  with  some  difficulty,  and 
w-ere  starting  up  for  their  supper,  when 
a  distressed  quack  from  the  other  shore 
checked  them.  Two  drakes  dropped  out 
of  tiie  ranks  and  the  rest  continued  like 
a  moving  snow  bank  up  the  hillside  to 
the  house.  Again  came  the  agonized 
quack.  One  of  the  ducks,  for  some 
reason,  feared  to  cross.  The  drakes 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  bank  and  con- 
sulted; then  they  separated,  one  going 
up  and  the  other  going  down  stream, 
evidently  searching  for  an  easy  land- 
ing. Tiiey  made  their  selection  in  a 
shorter  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  and 
then  talked  across  instructions  to  the 
lone  female  anxiously  watching  their 
operation.  She  quacked  back  her  ex- 
postulations and  they  waxed  and  en- 
couraged. Finally,  she  plunged  in, 
swam  a  few  feet,  turned,  and  quacked 
back  to  land.  The  drakes  pleaded  in 
vain.  She  had  lost  her  nerve.  They 
appeared  at  their  wit's  end,  but  finally 
dashed  into  the  river,  and  presently 
■waddled  up  the  opposite  shore.  The 
three  exchanged  a  sentiment  or  two 
and  returned  to  the  water,  the  duck  in 
the  middle.  Slowly  and  carefully  the 
drakes  piloted  her  over  to  dry  land,  and 
then  exchanged  congratulations  over 
the  happy  termination  of  their  adven- 
tures all  the  way  up  to  their  supper. 

Ducks,  especially  the  Pekin,  are  ex- 
tremely timid  and  nervous.  They  do 
best  when  kept  in  the  same  quarters 
and  cared  for  by  the  same  person.  They 
have  good  memories.  When  preparing 
for  a  shipment,  after  the  doomed  are 
selected,  we  drive  the  balance  of  the 
flock  to  the  river  and  keep  them  there 
all  day;  otherwise,  they  would  refuse 
their  food.  We  have  had  them  refuse 
it  for  a  week  and  lose  flesh  so  that  they 
never  came  up  to  the  standard. 

I  have  more  than  once  heard  re- 
marked, "Ducks  are  such  dirty  things!" 


I  know  of  no  fowl  that  so  well  enjoys 
being  clean  and  having  clean  quarters. 
The  fuss  they  make  when  they  go  into 
the  water,  and  the  way  they  scrub,  is  a 
lesson  to  some  animals  I  know  with- 
out feathers.  It  pays  any  one  for  the 
work,  many  times  over,  just  to  listen 
and  watch  the  way  they  go  on.  One 
enters  cautiously,  sounds  her  note  of 
approval,  and  in  they  all  pile  pell  mell; 
and  they  talk  and  talk,  and  can't  find 
time  enough  in  which  to  express  their 
gratification  and  comfort.  They  have 
also  a  very  clever  way  of  maneuvering 
if  they  object  to  going  into  the  brooder 
through  the  little  door.  They  stretch 
up  their  necks  and  gaze  over  the  top 
of  it,  like  a  pantomime  of  "The  Belated 
Traveler;"  or,  they  go  up  close,  delib- 
erately turn  their  back  on  it,  and  quack 
out  at  me  their  objections.  Generally, 
however,  they  are  very  biddable,  and 
respond  as  soon  as  they  understand 
what  is  required,  which,  all  will  admit, 
is  more  than  can  be  stated  truthfully 
concerning  any  variety  of  chickens 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

In  fact,  the  habits  of  ducks  and  other 
poultry  differ  in  so  many  particulars 
that  we  might  continue  the  comparison 
almost  ad  infinitum.  Many  hours  of 
interesting  and  amusing  experiences 
would  be  gained  if  these  few  suggestive 
anecdotes  would  stimulate  others  to 
look  a  little  more  closely  into  animal 
life. 

One  of  the  uninteresting  and  dis- 
agreeable points  in  the  business  is  the 
feeding  in  bad  weather,  especially  in 
rain  or  snow.  The  yard  is  a  slippery, 
shiny  mess,  the  ducks  are  a  sight  to  be- 
hold, and  so  hungry  that  it  is  almost 
as  much  as  one's  life  is  worth  to  get 
their  food  into  the  trough.  Dress 
skirts,  seem,  somehow,  sadly  out  of 
place  on  such  days.  Then  when  one 
has  been  bobbing  up  and  down  all  night, 
regulating  a  refractory  incubator,  and 
fallen  into  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  early 
morning,  that  chorus  of  hungry  quacks 
from  "the  windows  of  the  dawn"  is 
more  than  uninteresting.  One  wishes 
then  that  the  ducks  were  all  drakes,  as 
their  voices  are  soft  and  low. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  me, 
"Are  not  ducks  hardier  than  chickens 
and  easier  to  raise?"  My  reply  is,  "To 
he  sure,  they  are  not  troubled  with  lice, 
and  do  not  huddle  in  the  brooder  and 
smother  like  chicks,  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  thej'  do  not  hatch  so  successfully, 
a  greater  percentage  of  eggs  being  in- 
fertile or  but  partially  fertile;  they  re- 
quire more  care  in  the  yards  during 
hot  weather,  being  extremely  sensitive 
to  the  sun,  especially  after  feeding. 
They  are  apt  to  drop  dead  without  the 
slightest  indication.  Therefore,  the  eggs 
put  in  the  incubators  being  even,  prob- 
ably the  percentage  of  birds  marketed 
would  be  about  the  same." 

Another  question  frequently  given  is, 
"Do  j'ou  think  ducks  more  profitable 
than  chickens?"  No.  I  do  not.  For  all 
around  work  the  hen  is  superior.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  too  many 
are  tempted  to  launch  out  in  the  busi- 
ness with  no  definite  market  in  view. 
The  result  being  that  a  large  number 
of  fowls  are  simultanously  precipitated 
on  the  local  market,  which  becomes 
quickly  glutted,  and  the  luckless  pro- 
ducer is  left  to  howl  over  the  low  prices 
and  declares  that  there  is  no  money  in 
poultry,  whereas,  if  he  would,  at  first, 
go  slow,  secure  his  customers,  and  only 
increase  the  output  as  the  demand  in- 
creases, he  would  make  a  steady  and 
fair  profit.  Also,  which  is  quite  as  im- 
portant he  would  give  his  neighbor  a 
chance  to  do  the  same.  It  is  better  to 
sell  well  than  to  hatch  well- 
Still  another  question  asked  is,  "Do 
you  think  it  pays  and  is  there  any 
money  ,  in  it?"  In  the  duck  business 
our  profit  is  made  on  what  we  save, 
and  in  proportion  as  we  save  does  our 
profit  increase.  They  think  that  queer 
reckoning.  The  explanation  is:  the  in- 
cubator that  will  give  the  largest  hatch 
of  healthy  birds,  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  oil,  saves.  I  now 
have  an  excellent  one,  and  the  "bob- 
bing up  and  down"  has  practically 
ended. 

An  inexpensive  building,  covered  top 


and  sides,  with  "Swan's  extra  heavy 
felt,"  (it  is  the  cheapest  and  best  brand 
of  tar  paper  I  know),  painted  with  the 
coating,  and  sanded,  saves.  It  secures 
for  you  a  comfortable  place  to  care  for 
the  birds;  they  have  sufficient  exercise, 
and  are  protected  from  storms.  Out- 
door brooders  are  poor  make-shifts  and 
expensive  in  labor  and  bird  life. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  tarred  paper 
roofing  is  hot  for  poultry  buildings.  My 
roof  is  over  a  hundred  feet  long  and 
nearly  half  of  it  is  about  seven  feet 
high.  It  rivaled  the  equator  in  tem- 
perature the  first  summer.  But  the 
next  year  we  cut  a  big  window  in  one 
end,  covered  it  with  one  inch  wire  net- 
ting, and  at  the  other  end  adjusted  a 
screen  door.  A  draught  draws  through 
like  that  in  the  Hoosic  tunnel  and  it  is 
always  now  cooler  in  summer  inside 
than  out.  It  was  originally  eleven  feet 
long  and  we  built  on,  a  piece  at  a  time, 
as  the  plant  grew.  We  did  all  tlie  work 
on  it  ourselves  and  it  is  not  very  sym- 
metrical, but  the  birds  grow  just  as 
fast  and  sell  just  as  well  as  if  it  were. 
As  we  used  up  the  old  boards  and 
timber  about  the  place  it  cost  very 
little.  The  felt  roof  and  siding  re- 
minded me  of  "Charity's  Cloak,"  as  it 
covered  lots. 

Another  point  for  saving  is  in  tools; 
have  just  as  few,  as  simply  and  inex- 
pensive as  is  consistent  with  economy 
of  labor  and  your  pocket-book.  Also,  if 
we  watch  the  food  and  deal  it  out 
judiciously  we  save.  Then,  if  the  birds 
are  raised  and  marketed  just  right, 
without  undue  mortality,  we  save.  If 
these  leakages  can  be  avoided  the  duck 
business  pays;  if  not.  at  present  prices, 
it  goes  under.  I  believe  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  poultry  interest  at  large. 

The  day  for  fancy  returns  from  broil- 
ers and  ducklings  is  past.  Economy  in 
every  detail  will  alone  save  the  busi- 
ness from  ship  wreck.  All  classes  of 
employment  require  a  chastened  hope 
of  steady  perseverance,  but  the  latter 
is  an  especially  necessary  quality  in  the- 
successful  poultryman's  make-up. 
There  comes  a  time  in  most  of  their 
careers  when  even  "a  chastened  hope" 
fails  them,  and  only  dogged,  stubborn 
perseverance  will  pull  their  bark 
through  the  vortex  of  the  cyclone 
to  the  placid  water  beyond,  which 
they  cannot  see  but  believe  is  there. 

The  duck  and  broiler  plants  scattered 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land  are,  each  of  them,  object 
lessons  to  us  as  amateurs,  of  what  in- 
telligent perseverance  has  accom- 
plished. We  cannot  do  better  than 
study  the  methods  of  these  men, 
through  their  writings,  benefitting 
from  the  lessons  of  their  success,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  avoiding  their  mis- 
takes, which  they  are  very  frank  to  tell 
us  of.  If  we  do  this  there  seems  but 
little  doubt  that  we  may  make  as  fair 
profit  as  they- 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate,  in  con- 
clusion, to  speak  of  Mr.  Edison,  our  be- 
loved electrician,  who  is  pre-eminently 
a  persevering  man.  One  day,  at  our 
office  on  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  a 
friend  entered  saying,  "Well,  Edison, 
have  you  seen  that  article  in  the  'Sun' 
this  morning  about  you  when  a  little 
shaver  trying  to  hatch  out  a  nestful  of 
deserted  duck  eggs?  Is  it  true?  Did 
your  mother  really  find  you  in  the 
straw  sitting  on  them?"  A  smile 
broadened  on  his  fine  face,  changing 
gradually  into  that  expression  of  .grim 
determination  we  all  know  so  well,  as 
he  replied,  "Yes,  I  believe  I  must 
acknowledge  that  the  incident  is  true. 
It  really  happened  just  so.  And,  if  they 
had  let  me  alone,  I  would  have  hatched 
those  ducks  or  been  sitting  there  yet!" 


"Feom  the  Cradle  to  the  Grave"  is  a  sug- 
gestive title  of  the  book  catalogne  of  the  Star 
Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Botmd  Brook,  X. 
J.  It  is  highly  illnstrated,  shows  some  of  the 
large  broiler  farms  and  is  full  of  readable 
matter.  The  chick  is  followed  from  its  hatch- 
ing to  the  market,  and  the  Star  incubatois- 
and  brooders  are  desciiber'  in  detail. 


TJie   Poultry  Keeper. 
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FEEDING  GREEN  BONE. 

JSone  Culters  and   Their  Value — .s'r/»ie  Ohjectioiis 
tiiid  Advantayis — Views  oj  Readers. 

There  are  some  who  object  to  our 

■claims  reg-arding-  green  bone  and  we 

■are  always  pleased  to  have  such  ob- 
jections  made   known,    in   order  that 

•matters  may  be  discussed  and  facts 
brought  forth.    We  stated  that  a  pound 

•of  cut  bone  would  cost  but  one  cent, 
but  a  Wisconsin  reader  does  not  agree 
with  us,  giving  his  side  of  the  question 

■as  follows: 

"I  notice  in  the  'Poultry  Keeper'  of 
November,  page  157,  that  a  pound  of 

.green  cut  bone  will  cost  but  one  cent. 
I  have  a  Mann  bone  cutter,  that  costs 
me  $17.00,  including  freight  from  Mil- 
ford,  ilass.    I  have  to  pay  twenty-five 

•cents  per  hundred  for  green  bone,  and 
in  trimming  there  is  a  waste  of  one 
pound  in  twenty — five  pounds  in  a  hun- 
dred— and  it  is  a  good  day's  work  for 
a  man  to  prepare  chopped  bone  fine 
enough  to  be  put  in  the  grinder,  grind- 
ing forty  pounds  in  a  day,  and  fumigate 
with  sulphur.  Now,  green  bone  at  three 

■cents  per  pound,  is  $1.20,  besides  the 
labor.  Poor  pay  for  a  day  in  the  filth, 
with  swarms  of  flies  to  constantly 
brush  to  one  side,  and  th«  annoyance 

■of  cats  and  dogs;  in  all  it  will  not  pay 
for  less  than  four  cents  per  pound  un- 
less it  is  done  by  horse  power  machines, 
like    Mann's    $1.30    bone    cutter,  with 

■Avhich  there  could  be  cut  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  per  day.  My  fumigator 
I  made  myself.  For  time  and  material 
it  cost  ab-out  $1.00;  sulphur  is  cheap.  A 
tea  saucer  full  of  sulphur  will  fumigate 

■forty  pounds." 

Of  course,  those  who  understand  our 

'meaning,  will  admit  that  we  referred 
to  the  original  cost  of  the  bone — not 
the  labor  of  cutting.  Our  correspondent 

•even  outbids  us,  for  he  admits  that  he 
can  buy  100  pounds   of   bone   for  25 

•cents — one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
His  objection  is  to  the  labor,  which,  of 
course,  makes  the  cost  of  the  cut  bone. 
We  do  not  understand  how  he  gets  at 
the  "green   bone  at    three  cents  per 

.pound,"  nor  why  he  should  limit  the 
work  to  40  pounds  per  day,  as  some 
kinds  of  bone  can  be  cut  very  rapidly. 

But  let  us  allow  $2.00  for  a  day's 
work  of  ten  hours.  The  bone  will  cost 
but  10  cents,  making  the  total  $2.10.  The 
40  pounds  of  bone  will  then  cost  at  that 

•rate,  a  fraction  over  five  cents  per 
pound.  Then  our  correspondent  in- 
cludes in  the  labor  the  work  of  fumi- 

. gating,  which  should  not  be  added,  as 
the  small  bone  cutter  is  intended  to 
cut  only  small  quantites  of  bone  as 
wanted.  He  admits  that  the  power 
cutter  settles  the  matter  at  once. 

How  to  fumigate  with  sulphur  and 
preserve  the  bone  is  given  in  detail  in 
our  August,  1898,  issue,  under  the  head- 
ing of  "Preserving  Eggs."  Back  num- 
bers can  be  had  at  any  time  for  five 
cents  each,  in  stamps. 

Of  course,  in  summer,  there  are  many 
kinds  of  work  subject  to  the  objections 
of  flies,  etc.,  but  we  think  that  our  sub- 
scriber "put  it  a  little  strong,'  'as  we 
have  not  found  the  difficulty  so  great, 
and  by  keeping  the  cutter  clean  the 
objection  will  be  removed. 

But  even  at  five  cents  per  pound  (in- 
cluding bone,  labor,  fumigation,  etc.) 
bones  are  cheap.  Why?  Because  they 
make  hens  lay.  Nothing  is  so  expen- 
sive to  poultrymen  as  an  empty  egg 
basket.  If  one  has  a  small  bone  cutter 
and  will  cut  a  pound  or  so  of  bone  as 
required,  the  labor  will  be  nothing. 
When  a  child  feeds  the  hens  it  is  labor, 

■and  scraps  from  the  table  cost  some- 


thing, but  these  items  receive  no  value 
in  the  expense  account  as  the  labor  so 
bestowed  is  really  no  loss  of  time. 

We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his 
frankness.  Our  faith  in  cut  green  bone 
is  such  that  we  delight  in  having  it 
discussed  and  hope  that  our  readers 
will  not  be  backward  in  their  views. 

Now,  here  is  another  letter,  from  a 
Pennsylvania  reader,  who  desires  to 
know  how  much  bone  to  feed.  He 
says: 

"I  got  a  Mann  green  bone  cutter  some 
time  ago,  which,  by  the  way,  does  its 
work  all  right.  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
few  questions  in  reference  to  feeding 
green  bone.  How  often,  and  how  much 
green  bone  do  you  advise  feeding?  We 
have  sixty  hens,  a  good  warm  house, 
sand  and  gravel,  a  scratching  pen,  and 
a  good  run.  In  the  morning  we  feed 
corn,  made  into  a  warm  mash;  they 
have  exercise  by  wheat  being  thrown 
into  a  lot  of  leaves  during  the  day; 
corn  is  fed  at  night.  I  give  them 
groiund  bone  three  times  a  week.  The 
results  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be. 
They  get  table  scraps  as  often  as  we 
get  them  from  two  families  of  eight  or 
ten  persons." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  above 
he  says  that  he  feeds  bone  three  times 
a  week  but  he  feeds  corn  both  morn- 
ing and  night,  with  wheat  between 
meals,  though  he  does  not  state  the 
exact  proportions.  In  our  opinion  he 
should  cut  off  the  grain  and  give  more 
bone.  We  advise  always  removing  the 
fat  from  the  bone. 

In  the  above  case  it  would  be  well 
to  feed  bone  in  the  morning,  every  day, 
about  five  pounds  for  the  sixty  hens,  al- 
lowing nothing  else.  One  night  give 
corn  and  the  next  night  wheat.  If  the 
weather  is  very  cold  the  bone  may  be 
mixed  with  a  warm  mash  made  of  bran 
and  ground  oats,  equal  parts. 

The  main  point  is  not  to  feed  too 
much  grain  and  thus  get  the  hens  too 
fat,  for  if  too  fat  they  will  not  lay,  and 
that  is,  we  believe,  the  case  with  the 
flock  mentioned  above. 


BROODER  AND  BROODER  HOUSES= 

What  to  do  with  the  chicks,  even 
when  brooders  are  ready,  is  a  problem 
to  some,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  brood- 
ing is  more  important  than  incubating. 
A  subscriber  who  signs  himself  "New 
Orleans,"  writes: 

"I  would  be  very  grateful  indeed  for 
some  information  as  to  covering  for 
incubator-hatched  chicks.  I  have  two 
brooders,  which  can  be  used  as  indoor 
or  outdoor.  As  the  weather  just  at  this 
season  is  quite  heavy  and  disagreea- 
ble I  would  prefer  to  use  the  brooder 
indoors.  The  room  in  which  I  propose 
to  place  the  same  is  an  apartment  ten 
by  twelve  feet,  not  very  air-tight, 
though  not  very  draughty.  It  is 
weatherboarded  snugly,  but  not  sealed 
from  the  ground;  shingled,  not  leaking 
a  drop.  The  brooders  are  of  200  and 
300  chick  capacity.  I  have  16.5  chicks 
which  in  a  few  days  will  require  more 
space  than  they  are  now  enjoying.  Can 
I  safely  place  the  brooder  in  the 
apartment  in  question  without  equip- 
pmg  it  as  to  piping  or  an  oil  heater? 
Will  not  the  brooder  supply  the  nec- 
essary heat,  even  should  the  tempera- 
ture be  (due  to  a  sudden  fall)  say  from 
forty-eight  to  fifty-five  degrees  in  the 
room?  1  have  the  fioor  covered  pre- 
paratory to  the  transfer,  with  old  and 
bone  dried  horse  manure  for  the  chicks 
to  scratch  in.  If  the  brooders  will  not 
alone  suffice  so  as  to  heat,  to  what  tem- 
perature must  I  maintain  the  apart- 
ment? " 

Any  kind  of  room  that  is  dry  will 
answer.  It  is  not  expected  for  the 
lamps  of  the  brooders  to  heat  a  large 


room  also,  for  it  cannot  be  done.  For 
young  chicks  the  brooder  should  be  at 
not  less  than  90  degrees  and  the  room 
at  70  degrees.  If  the  chicks  are  six  or 
eight  weeks  old  they  will  be  partially 
feathered  and  will  require  no  heat  other 
than  that  under  the  brooder.  The 
brooder  need  not  be  heated  over  70  de- 
grees for  chicks  that  are  well  advanced 
as  their  bodies  will  then  give  off  consid- 
erable warmth.  No  piping  or  other 
fixtures  will  be  required  (in  a  climate 
•where  the  winters  are  mild)  for  large 
chicks. 


A  BEGINNER  WITH  BROILERS. 

A  reader  at  Rutherford,  N.  T.,  de- 
sires information.  He  finds  a  great 
many  matters  in  his  way  but  makes 
the  following  Inquiries: 

"I  am  oil  the  point  of  engaging  in 
raising  poultry,  intending  to  commence 
with  three  250-egg  incubators.  You  can 
appreciate  my  position  when  I  say  I 
find  a  hundred  questions  confronting 
me.  I  have  thought  best  to  engage  in 
raising  broilers  and  a  supply  of  fresh 
eggs,  the  two  combined,  and  as  I  do 
not  want  to  keep  two  kinds  of  breeds, 
naturally,  I  want  one  best  combining 
the  two  qualities — broilers  and  eggs.  I 
have  thought  a  white  feathered  fowl 
the  best  and  on  this  point  would  like 
your  advice;  what  breed  would  you 
suggest?" 

First,  we  will  state  that  if  our  cor- 
respondent will  get  out  "Poultry 
Keeper  Illustrator,  No.  2"  he  will  find 
his  100  questions  answered,  and  more. 

Instead  of  beginning  with  three  250- 
egg  incubators  he  should  commence 
with  one  100-egg  incubator,— and  learn. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  breed  combin- 
ing superior  excellence  for  broilers  and 
eggs.  Probably  the  White  Wyandottes 
or  White  Wonders  would  be  equal  to 
any  if  a  white  fowl  is  preferred. 

Beginners  should  begin  at  the  bottom 
and  work  up.  Do  not  risk  too  much  at 
first.  Learn  how  to  avoid  mistakes.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  lose  money  in 
poultry. 


Ninety- 
six  eygH  batched 
out  of  a  possible 
hundred,  is  tbe  unri- 
'  vailed  record  ot  the  Prai- 
rie State  Incubator.  More 
sclentitically  constructed, 
more  nearly  automatic  in  Its  opera- 
tion than  any  other  Incubator.  The 

Prairie  State 

INCUBATOR 

I  practically  runs  It.'ielf.   Full  descrlptlom 
and  pictures  in  cataloe; ;  biggest  book 
on  incubators  ever  given  away — 

'  60  colored  plates— free. 

niilRIK  STATE 

mci  luioH  (onPA.VT, 

"  mfr  (  Ity,  1' 


I       NOTIiING  UNDER  THE  SUN  | 

^will  Make  Hens  Lay  and  keep  them  In  (jj 
®  healthy  condition  all  the  yearround  like  ® 

i  BANNER  EGG  FOOD  | 
^  And  Tonic 

^  Thousends  can  testify  to  its  excelent  merits. 
W  A  trial  will  convince  you.  lib  can  •2jc..  by 
@  mail  40  cents;  ocaus  Sl.UU.  on  board  e.vpress  N. 
®  V.  City.  If  you  want  Iresh  ecgs.  and  plenty  of 
W  them,  use  this  food  as  directed,  and  your  hens 
W  .Mi'srlay.   Our  immeniu'Catalogue  free.  ^ 

M  EXCELSIOR  WIRE  and  POULTRV  SUPPLY  CO.,  ® 
^  W.  v.  Russ,  Prop.,  28  Vesey  St.,  N.  T.  City,  gj^ 
^     When  writing  kindly  mention  this  paper. 
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Tlie  Pouitiy  Keeper. 


HE  BROKE  RULE  FIFTEEN. 

It  may  appear  that  ad\"ice  given  at 
one  time  is  conflicting-  at  another,  and 
it  is  even  true  under  certain  circum- 
stances. A  reader  who  signs  himself 
"D.  S.  C."  calls  us  to  account  for  ad- 
vising readers  to  violate  "Rule  Fif- 
teen," which  should  be  kept  inviolate. 
A  better  understanding  of  the  matter 
may  be  secured  by  reading  what  he 
says  (and  it  is  an  excellent  letter),  as 
follows: 

"Tour  general  remarks  on  'Roup'  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,  No.  3, 
are  worth  reading,  and  should  be  fol- 
lowed out  to  the  letter. 

"Rule  fifteen  says  'Never  buy  a  hen 
to  bring  on  your  place,  as  by  so  doing 
you  bring  roup,  cholera,  lice,  and  other 
drawbacks.  Be  careful  of  this  rule,  it 
it  the  most  important  of  all.'  Yes,  in- 
deed, this  is  the  most  important,  but 
in  the  'Poultry  Keeper'  you  often  tell 
your  readers  that  at  this  season  of  the 
year  breeders  are  selling  off  their 
breeding  stock  and  that  a  pen  of  birds 
can  be  obtained  at  a  low  price,  and  ad- 
vise buying. 

"Now  I  think  you  make  a  mistake  in 
giving  such  advice;  in  fact,  I  know  it  is 
not  safe  to  follow  out.  Not  long  ago  a 
subscriber,  a  reader  of  the  'Poultry 
Keeper,'  asked  if  it  would  not  be  better 
for  him  to  buy  eggs  and  raise  his  stock 
in  place  of  buying  fowls,  and  you  an- 
swered by  saying  it  would  be  better  to 
buy  a  pen  of  birds,  as  he  would  get 
several  hundred  eggs  from  the  pen  and 
could  set  the  eggs  for  hatching.  This 
is  in  violation  of  rule  fifteen. 

"I  have,  until  within  the  last  month 
followed  rule  fifteen,  and  have  never 
had  a  case  of  sickness  among  my  hens. 
During  the  last  three  years  I  have  lost 
but  one  fowl  and  that  one  (a  hen) 
would  sit  and  she  just  killed  herself  by 
keeping  it  up  too  long. 

"Now,  the  'Poultry  Keeper'  led  me  to 
violate  rule  fifteen,  and  I  am  a  sufferer 
for  my  foolishness.  I  purchased  one  of 
those  hens  you  write  about  and  got 
what  rule  fifteen  said  I  would  get— 
roup,— and  roup  in  its  worse  form. 
Some  of  my  finest  birds  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  disease,  and  mav  take  it, 
although  I  killed  the  fowls  (from  the 
pen)  just  as  soon  as  I  made  the  dis- 
covery, and  took  all  the  others  in  hand, 
besides  cleaning  up  the  yard  and 
houses.  In  addition  to  the  roup,  I  got 
with  the  pen  a  thoroughbred  cock,  but 
out  of  thirteen  eggs  obtained  from  this 
pen  thirteen  of  them  proved  infertile. 
If  the  chance  ever  presents  I  will  enter 
this  cock  in  a  pie-eating  match  and  if 
he  don't  win  I  will  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. He  can  fight  as  well  as  eat,  for 
not  a  hen  in  that  pen  dare  approach 
him. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  a  breeder  should 
know  better  than  to  send  out  sick  hens 
and  a  worthless  cock.  It  is  not  a  good 
advertisement  for  his  yards  and  might 
hurt  me;  in  fact,  would  hurt  me  if 
what  I  have  told  you  should  become 
known.  I  do  not  want  'score  card 
birds,'  like  Mr.  Campbell,  but  what  I 
do  want,  and  asked  for,  and  paid 
for,  was  good  honest  stock.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  thoroughbred.  Do  you 
think  I  got  them?" 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in 
giving  replies  to  readers  each  indi- 
vidual puts  his  question  so  as  to  re- 
ceive an  answer  for  himself.  As  a  rule 
we  endeavored  to  allow  each  letter  to 
explain  itelf,  as  with  the  above,  but 
there  are  always  matters  connected 
with  some  readers  which  do  not  affect 
others. 

Now,  when  a  reader  asks  if  he  must 
buy  eggs  or  fowls,  or  if  he  should  buy 
breeding  stock,  it  is,  of  course,  ex- 
pected that  he  must  buy.  In  fact,  one 
must  make  a  beginning,  and  cannot 
begin  until  he  buys  unless  some  one 
makes  a  present  to  him  of  birds,  which 
is  as  dangerous  as  buying. 

"We    still  advise — "never    bring  a 


strange  bird  on  your  place," — but  it  is 
at  times  necessary  to  get  new  blood,  or 
make  a  beginning,  but  it  must  be  done 
very  cautiously.  It  may  be  added  that 
even  the  eggs  are  not  safe,  as  disease 
may  be  inherited,  or  rather,  the  fowls 
that  laid  the  eggs  may  be  lacking  in 
constitutional  vigor. 

Persons  speak  of  "a  flock,"  as 
though  all  birds  were  one,  but  the  fact 
is  that  a  flock  consists  of  many  indi- 
viduals, each  of  which  may  widely  dif- 
fer from  the  others,  just  the  same  as 
human  beings,  hence^  in  buj-ing  fowls 
or  eggs,  the  individual, — not  the  flock, — 
must  be  considered. 


ODD  ADVERTISING. 

A    QUAINT   PHOTOGRAVUIiE     SENT    OVT  BY 
MAKER  OF   THE  WOODEN  HEN. 

A  unique  photogravure  is  being  sent  out  by 
the  advertising  department  of  George  H. 
Stahl,  Qnincy,  111.,  inannfactnrer  of  the 
Wooden  Heu,  the  Excelsior  Incubator  and 
other  well  known  poultry  supplies.  We  show 
a  copy  of  the  photogravure  herewith,  but  the 
space  does  not  permit  the  picture  to  show  the 
great  variety  of  expressions  seen  in  the  faces 
in  the  photogravure-  Some  of  the  eggs  are 
notyet  hatohed,  several  are  just  broken,  the 
babies  breaking  ont  like  chicks,  in  one  in- 
stance twinsare  coming  out  of  one  egg,  aad 


city.  We  have  kept  fowls  for  years,  in 
small  numbers.  Do  you  think,"  by  care 
and  attention,  on  the  most  approved, 
plans  of  houses  and  space,  say  small 
runs  opening  into  a  large  range  of  an 
acre  to  each  hundred  fowls,  kept  well 
seeded,  so  we  could  pen  a  run  in  this 
large  enclosure  alternately,  we  would 
be  likely  to  be  successful?  The  prices^ 
of  eggs  here  are  about  thirteen  cents- 
per  dozen  for  the  year,  but  better  prices 
could  b9  gotten  by  shipping. 

"We  thought  of  building  our  houses 
in  a  continuous  line  along  the  west  and 
north  side  of  the  lots,  having  scratch- 
ing sheds  and  roosting  rooms  adjoining, 
each  other.  There  are  young  plum 
trees  planted  where  the  ranges  would 
be  so  that  the  trees  would  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  fowls  among  them.  Do- 
you  think  with  green  bone,  and 
varieties  of  grains  and  vegetables,  a. 
hen  can  be  kept  for  sixty-five  cents  per 
year  ? 

"The  prices  of  grain  here  are  as  fol- 
lows: W*heat,  6S  cents  per  bushel;  oats,_ 
25  cents;  corn,  45  cents;  clover,  45  cents 
per  hundred;  green  bone,  per  bushel, 
two  cents. 

"What  value  can  be  put  upon  the^ 
manure  of  a  hen?  If  you  can  give  us  a? 
few  suggestions  we  will  be  grateful." 

The  plan  of  houses,  small  runs,  large 
lot,  etc.,  seem  to  us  correct,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  success  should  not 
be  attained  if  proper  care  and  atten-- 


in  another  place  a  baby  already  out  is  helping 
a  newcomer  out  of  the  shell.  Host  of  the 
babies  have  been  out  long  enough  to  acquire  a 
single  garment,  while  one  little  black  haired 
creature  sits  for  its  picture  dressed  in  an  un- 
dershirt and  a  pairof  shoes.  Altogether  the 
picture  is  a  quaint  and  curious  one  which,  by 
its  oddness,  will  serve  its  purpose  as  an  ad- 
vertisement for  the  Stahl  poultry  goods. 

The  Wooden  Hen  has  been  the  favorite  in- 
cubator for  years  with  those  who  do  not  re- 
quire to  batch  in  large  lots.  While  it  is  only 
the  size  of  a  live  hen,  the  Wooden  Hen  has 
four  times  the  capacity.  It  weighs  40  pounds, 
hatches  50  eggs  and  is  thoroughly  well  and 
durably  built  in  every  detail.  With  a 
Wooden  Hen,  boys  or  owners  of  small  poul- 
try yards  can  make  money  hatching  young 
chickens  in  February  and  March  for  the  June 
demand,  when  prices  are  highest.  The 
Wooden  Hen  has  been  on  the  market  long 
enough  to  be  thoroughly  tested  and  has 
proved  its  value  under  all  conditions.  The 
little  illustrated  book,  which  the  maker  sends 
free  to  anybody,  tells  all  about  it.  For  per- 
sons who  hatch  on  a  larger  scale  the  Excel- 
sior Incubator  is  made  by  Mr.  Stahl-  It  is 
simple,  durable,  self-regulating  and  is  guai- 
anteed  by  the  maker  to  take  care  of  and 
hatch  a  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  cost  than  any  other  hatcher.  Thousands 
of  these  machines  are  in  successful  use. 


tion  is  given.  Five  hundred  hens  should: 
not  be  difficult  to  manage.  The  point 
is  to  guard  against  disease. 

First, — where  wUl  you  get  your  500 
hens.  Buy  them  or  raise  them?  If 
you  buy  them  your  first  risk  is  the 
greatest,  because  you  may  buy  lice  and; 
disease.  You  will  have  to  buy  from  • 
perhaps  twenty  different  persons. 

The  cost  of  the  food  is  very  moderate, 
and  if  you  can  get  green  bone  at  two 
cents  per  bushel  one-half  of  your  battle 
is  won. 

A  fowl  will  produce  about  10  pounds 
of  manure  in  a  year,  worth  about  SO 
cents,  provided  it  is  properly  com- 
posted. 


KEEPING  FIVE  HUNDRED  HENS. 

A  reader  at  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  pro- 
poses keeping  500  hens,  and  he  wishes 
our  views.  The  prices  of  eggs,  cost  of 
food,  and  method  of  management  is 
mentioned  in  his  letter,  as  follows: 

"We  have  been  contemplating  going 
into  the  poultry  business  to  the  extent 
of  probably  500  fowls.  W^e  have  a  good 
location  of  eight  acres  of  land  near  this 


diiimmiii-j-jiiii 

"A  FEW  EGGS"  ^^Z' 

rnftn  ■who  has  his  money  invested  to  hens.  To 
b«  protiiable  tney  muet  lav  every  day  and  that 
100  m  the  winter  when  egT?s'are  worth  most  money. 
Success  is  merely  a  question  of  the  propsr  poultry 
supplies,  AVe  furnish  everything  necessary  to  make 
hens  comfortable  and  profitable.  Our  customers 
are  those  who  seil  the  great  bnlfe  of  the  high-priced 
winter  eggs.  Our 

Cut  Clover  Hay 

is  the  peafeEt  of  wimtr  fc«jds.  Scalded,  it  becomes 
asererQ^rass,  full  of  sweetness  and  awma.  Packed 
fa  100  lb.  Ba?fi,  $1.  Jo  per  Bag.  Writ*  £or  what 
you  want.  We  hare  it.  Send  for  Free 
lUastmled  l  atalo^e  frlving  prices. 

HARVEY  SEED  CO.. 

20EmcotiSU,  BUFFALO,  ^.X  5aUit|ry 
Poultry 
Drinking 
Fountain 
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COMPARISON  AND  SCORE  CARD 
JUDGING. 

The  advocates  of  score-card  judging 
make  good  use  of  the  claim  that  all  the 
ills  pertaining  to  the  score  card  apply 
to  comparison  also.  The  "Poultry 
Herald,"  in  an  article  headed  "Scoring 
an  Opinion,"  says: 

"Editor  Jacobs,  in  the  'Poultry 
Keeper'  says:  'When  you  send  your 
birds  to  a  show  to  be  'scored'  you  sim- 
ply admit  that  some  stranger  knows 
more  about  your  birds  than  you  do. 
Scoring  is  nothing  but  an  'opinion,'  and 
and  often  a  very  erroneous  one.'  Tes, 
we  must  admit  that  Jacobs  is  right. 
'Scoring  is  nothing  but  an  'opinion,'  and 
as  he  says  is  often  erroneous.  But  we 
would  ask  what  is  the  work  of  com- 
parison judges?  Nothing  but  an  opinion 
and  very  often  an  erroneous  one,  in  fact 
the  work  of  any  judge  by  any  system  is 
simply  an  'opinion'  and  as  all  are 
human,  it  may  not  always  be  free  from 
•error.  You  may  take  it  at  any  show, 
judged  by  any  system  and  you  will  find 
fault  with  the  judges'  'opinion'  and  will 
say  it  is  erroneous.  The  judge  does  not 
live  who  can  please  everybody,  and  who 
never  makes  an  error.  And  in  sending 
your  birds  to  a  show  to  be  'scored'  you 
do  not  admit  any  more  lack  of  knowl- 
edge than  when  you  send  them  to  a 
show  to  be  judged  by  comparison.  Tour 
birds  are  sent  to  a  show  to  'compete' 
for  position  in  the  prize  list  with  other 
birds  in  their  class,  and  the  judge  by 
■his  'opinion'  designates  that  position, 
the  difference  being  that  by  the  score 
card,  if  you  do  not  get  a  position  in  the 
.prize  list  with  your  birds  you  at  least 
get  the  judge's  'opinion'  as  to  their 
quality,  while  by  comparison,  if  you  are 
not  among  the  winners  with  your  birds, 
you  receive  no  recognition  whatever. 
Tea, verily, according  tO'  Brother  Jacobs' 
idea,  you  must  take  your  birds  to  a 
show  where  the  system  of  judging  does 
not  call  for  any  'opinion'  upon  the  part 
of  the  judge,  and  you  will  not  be  called 
•upon  to  admit  that  some  stranger 
knows  more  about  your  birds  than  you 
do  and  thus  save  yourself  much  humil- 
iation of  spirit." 

The  editor  of  "Poultry  Herald"  makes 
his  case  apparently  strong  but  there  is 
a  wide  difference  between  the  "com- 
parison"- and  "score  card"  systems,  and 
to  show  that  the  methods  differ  we 
make  the  following  claims  in  behalf  of 
comparison: 

1.  That  the  score  card  is  a  fraud  and 
delusion  may  be  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  scores  are  given  in  "half 
points,"  which  is  ridiculous  on  its  face, 
and  also  because  the  favoritism  shown 
by  some  unprincipled  judges  has 
carried  the  scores  up  to  97  and  98,  or 
as  close  to  the  "ideal"  as  possible.  Soon 
some  fellow  will  have  to  boldly  give  100, 
and  the  scores  might  as  well  stop  at  100 
as  to  stop  at  97.  If  no  bird  can  go  over 
98  then  the  limit  is  already  reached  and 
scoring  may,  in  a  decade  more,  show 
dozens  and  dozens  of  98  point  birds, 
hence  there  will  be  nothing  more  to 
strive  for.  That  scoring  Is  a  fraud  may 
be  demonstrated  by  experienced  men 
that  no  bird  (in  comparison  with  the 
ideal)  has  ever  reached  80  points. 

2.  Scoring  is  a  fraud  because  if  wrong 
It  gives  the  judge  a  dozen  excuses  to 
justify  his  scoring.  A  bird  may  scors 
90  to-day  at  one  show  and  96  to-mor- 
row. If  attention  is  drawn  to  the  dis- 
crepancy the  judge  falls  back  on  "con- 
dition," "long  journey,"  or  some  other 
ready-prepared  defence. 

3.  The  score  card  is  a  swindle  on  the 
Innocent  purchaser,  as  it  does  not 
record  facts  and  enables  parties  to  sell 
birds  at  prices  based  upon  the  fictitious 
scores. 

4.  The  score  card  causes  disputes  at 
shows,  and  judges  can  hide  their  work 
by  quibbling  over  a  trifling  matter, 
cutting  someone's  bird  who  has  no 
"pull"  and  overlooking  the  slight  defect 
If  the  party  is  a  friend. 

5.  Visitors  and  exhibitors  could  not 


possibly  examine  the  score  cards  at  a 
show  to  notice  the  work  of  the  judges, 
as  frequently  the  judging  is  not  ended 
until  the  last  day,  while  secretaries  can- 
not pass  the  cards  out  for  inspection. 
The  judge's  work  is  thus  securely  hid- 
den from  view,  and  it  was  this  security 
that  enabled  one  judge  at  Chicago, 
some  years  ago,  to  favor  a  party  whose 
birds  could  not  have  won  under  com- 
parison. 

6.  One-half  the  judges  who  use  score 
cards  are  simply  not  judges — any  more 
than  an  ordinary  breeder — but  boldly 
judge  because  the  score  card  system 
prevents  comparison  of  scores  and 
smothers  the  "kicker."  If  caught  they 
alter  the  score  cards  and  swear  that  the 
men  who  hold  their  books  "make  the 
errors."  There  are  always  avenues  for 
escape. 

7.  The  comparison  system  simply  pro- 
nounces that  a  bird  won  at  a  certain 
show.  If  it  is  a  noted  show,  such  as 
Boston,  New  Tork,  or  any  other  import- 
ant location,  the  fact  that  the  bird  won 
is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  he  is  a 
good  one  or  he  could  not  win. 

8.  By  the  comparison  system  every 
visitor  and  breeder  is  a  judge,  as  it  is 
not  difficult  to  select  the  winners.  The 
judge  would  have  a  hard  time  giving 
a  prize  to  the  wrong  bird.  With  the 
score  card  system,  however,  he  can  al- 
ways find  some  devilish  excuse  for  cut- 
ting the  bird  he  does  not  want  to  win 
and  giving  the  other  an  advantage. 

9.  Only  the  best  goes  to  a  comparison 
show.  Birds  are  not  sent  to  be  "scored," 
and  thus  sold  on  fictitious  values. 

10.  Comparison  judging  does  not  issue 
a  lying  score  card  to  disgrace  a  show 
and  become  a  bone  contention  be- 
tween breeder  and  seller  after  the  show 
is  over. 

11.  Comparison  judging  need  not  be 
done  by  "Judge  Upstart,"  or  some  fel- 
low who  has  the  monopoly  of  judging, 
but  may  be  done  by  a  committee. 

12.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory 
modes  of  judging  was  once  practiced 
at  New  Tork,  with  Langshans.  Three 
committeemen  (who  had  bred  Lang- 
shans) were  selected.  One  started  at 
the  foot  of  the  row  of  coops  and  the 
other  at  the  head.  They  were  to  select 
the  best  five  cocks.  They  agreed  on 
four,  although  there  were  nearly  150 
Langshans  in  all.  They  then  were 
ordered  to  select  first  and  second  from 
the  four.  They  did  so,  and  agreed.  The 
two  men  worked  from  opposite  direc- 
tions and  not  together.  The  third  man 
stood  ready  to  act  as  referee,  should  a 


disagreement  occur.  Everybody  said  It 
was  the  best  judging  ever  done  at  a 
show. 

13.  Poultry  can  never  be  brought  to 
the  front  with  the  score  card.  It  is  too 
much  on  the  Baron  Munchausen  order. 
If  Jersey  cattle,  trotting  horses  and 
sheep  were  "scored"  the  breeders  would 
become  demoralized.  They  give  prizes 
to  merit.  A  score  would  not  be  worth 
a  fig.  They  judge  solely  by  comparison 
and  there  is  little,  if  any  "kicking." 

14.  A  judge  can  cheat  with  the  score 
card,  because  .it  is  a  dark-lantern, 
miserable  subterfuge  for  rascals,  but 
comparison  opens  the  door,  the  judge's 
work  is  in  full  view,  and  if  he  cheats 
he  must  be  a  much  bolder  man  than  is 
usually  met  at  the  shows  and  his 
audacity  must  be  such  that  he  has  no 
regard  for  public  gaze. 

15.  The  comparison  of  birds,  side  by 
side,  gives  the  judge  something  to  do, 
and  he  does  not  have  the  "same  old 
job."  True,  he  may  have  a  bird  twice 
or  more  in  a  season  but  he  is  compelled 
to  compare  him  with  new  rivals.  It  is 
not  a  game  of  symmetry  1,"  and  toes 
"1-2,"  with  the  same  score,  or  a  differ- 
ence of  two  or  three  points  on  all  the 
birds  in  a  show,  all  of  them  scoring 
from  90  to  93  1-2— (the  1-2  is  always 
used)— and  a  lot  of  score  cards  that 
may  be  two  points  off  the  next  day,  and 
which  are  used  to  deceive  victims,  not 
that  the  breeders  are  dishonest  but  be- 
cause the  score  cards  are  falsehoods  on 
their  face. 


THE  BREEDS  IMPORTANT. 

Do  not  expect  a  flock  to  pay  if  you 
do  not  know  which  breed  should  be 
used.  Endeavor  to  understand  your 
business  by  having  a  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  breeds.  If  you 
wish  to  hatch  a  lot  of  chicks  to  produce 
future  layers,  be  sure  and  fix  upon 
some  kind  that  will  be  acceptable  to 
your  farm  and  section.  Common  fowls 
may  thrive,  it  is  true,  but  there  is  no 
rule  or  guide  to  follow  in  their  use.  If 
you  start  right,  you  must  use  the 
breeds,  and  then  you  will  know  what 
you  are  doing.  If  you  do  not  know  any- 
thing of  the  breeds,  it  is  important  that 
you  should  learn,  as  it  is  essential  to 
success.  All  the  failures  can  be  traced 
to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  beginners 
regarding  the  breeds,  for  when  one  is 
ignorant  in  that  respect  he  will  not 
thoroughly  understand  how  to  manage 
to  the  best  advantage. 
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WH\T  WAS  THE  MATTER? 

A  reader  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  had 
an  experience  with  Golden  Wyandottes 
and  writes  us  for  advice.  His  letter 
fully  describes  all  symptoms  and  his 
experience  may  be  useful.  He  says: 

"Kindly  answer  through  the  next 
issue  of  your  paper,  if  you  can,  the 
cause  of  the  following:  I  had  a  Golden 
Wyandotte  hen.  One  day  they  did  not 
get  their  feed  until  late — by  lamplight. 
I  happened  to  feel  the  crop  of  some 
of  them  and  found  this  one  with  her 
crop  full,  and  not  caring  to  eat.  The 
riext  morning  was  just  the  same — not 
caring  to  eat — so  I  put  her  out  and  did 
not  feed  her  for  that  day,  but  found 
no  change.  The  crop  was  soft  but  full. 
I  waited  until  Thursday  and  no  change 
so  I  decided  to  operate  for  crop  bound, 
but  when  I  went  to  get  her  I  found 
she  had  just  died,  so  I  dissected  her. 
On  opening  the  crop  I  found  it  quite 
sour,  found  the  gizzard  was  covered 
with  lumps,  straw-colored,  about  the 
size  of  large  marbles,  so  the  food 
could  not  get  to  it;  under  the  vent  was 
a  lump  about  the  size  of  my  fist,  and 
quite  hard.  Also  found  her  full  of 
water,  and  along  the  back  a  substance 
which  looked  like  currant  jelly,  but  not 
fastened  to  any  part.  They  have  a 
good  dry  coop  and  good  light  and  good 
runs.  I  feed  in  the  mornings  one  and 
one-half  tablespoons  of  mash,  for  each 
hen,  which  they  eat  up  in  less  than 
five  minutes.  At  noon  a  handful  of  oats 
in  straw.  At  night  a  handful!  of  mixed 
grain,  of  oats  and  wheat,  or  corn.  This 
is  for  six  hens,  and  I  give  them  plenty 
of  fresh  water.  Now,  you  see,  this  hen 
was  only  sick  for  three  days.  I  also 
give  one  ounces  of  green  cut  bone  twice 
a  week." 

The  first  cause,  or  foundation,  was 
indigestion.  The  food  was  not  too  heavy 
In  quantity,  but  the  food  was  too  con- 
centrated— all  grain.  Fowls  should  have 
grass  or  chopped  clover  hay  (scalded) 
to  distend  the  bowels,  or  rather,  dilute 
the  concentrated  food.  It  is  difficult  to 
effect  a  cure  when  a  fowl  reaches  the 
condition  mentioned,  but  the  difficulty 
may  be  avoided  with  the  others  by 
giving  sharp  grit  (pounded  China  that 
has  been  broken),  or  flint,  as  well  as 
making  a  change  of  food.  The  constant 
diet  caused  indigestion  and  then  liver 
disease.  Individual  cases  will  happen 
in  the  best  of  flocks,  especially  will 
they  have  liver  disease  if  confined  and 
lack  a  variety  of  food. 


WILD  ESTIMATES  OF  PROFIT. 

One  cannot  have  his  cake  and  eat  It, 
too,  but  some  writers  can  give  more 
huge  profits  on  paper  than  can  ever  be 
realized.  One  who  has  examined  some 
of  such  articles  has  this  to  say  on  the 
matter: 

"The  large  profits  agricultural  writ- 
ers realize  in  farm  operations  on  paper 
are  astonishing.  The  dairy  editor  of 
one  of  the  Maine  agricultural  papers 
computes  the  profits  on  a  cow  produc- 
ing 200  pounds  of  butter  as  follows:  The 
200  pounds  of  butter  if  the  farmer  does 
his  part  in  the  transaction  will  be 
worth  $40.  The  skim  milk  and  butter- 
milk will  grow  a  calf  to  eight  weeks  old, 
when  it  should  be  worth  $6,  and  furnish 
one-third  of  the  feed  for  two  pigs  each 
of  which  killed  at  six  months  old  will 
bring  $10.  The  manure  will  be  worth 
56.  The  whole  amounts  to  $58.70.  He 
feeds  210  days  at  the  barn  for  $32.52  and 
pasture  155  days  for  $5,  making  $37.52  as 
the  total  cost.  That  leaves  a  net  profit 
of  $21.18. 

"I  will  not  inquire  what  portion  of 
the  butter  brings  the  Maine  producer 
20c,  but  would  like  to  know  how  he  gets 
$6  for  the  skim  milk  cair,  when  plenty 
of  calves  from  cows  of  that  grade  can 
be  had  for  $5  to  $8  when  six  months  old. 
A  pig  six  months  old,  fed  the  milk  of 
one  cow  and  twice  its  value  in  other 
feed,  weighing  250  pounds  would  be  a 
wonder   to  the  practical   farmer.  He 
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win  lay  just  about  twice  as  many  eggs  and  keep  at  ft  longer; 
those  same  eggs  will  hatch  better  and  produce  stronger  clucks; 
the  chicks  and  broilers  will  grow  faster,  and  mature  earlier;  tne  P"l- 
lels  begin  laying  earlier  and  the  moulting  season  shorten  up  it  you  teed 

Th®  H'O  Go's  Pouiiry  Food 

it  Is  a  purely  grain  substance 

combined  into  a  balanced  ration  in  just  the  proper  proportions  to  produce  the 
best  results.   It  contains  an  abundance  of  albuminous  matter,  just  the 
stuff  ecrirs  are  made  of.   Should  lie  fed  as  a  warm  mash  in  the  morning. 

THE H-O  GO'S SCRATCHiNG  FOOD  , 

—an  exerciser,  is  a  wh..l,.-  -l  uiii  1-od.   Samples,  prices,  etc.,  free. 

THE  H'O  COMPANY, 

61  Fuiton  Street, 

BUFFALO,  M.  Y. 


allows  nothing  for  the  cost  of  the  pigs 
to  start  with,  nothing  for  taxes,  loss  or 
depreciation,  and  not  a  cent  for  care  of 
cows  or  manufacturing  and  marketing 
the  butter. 

"Then  comes  the  poultryman.  He 
will  not  allow  any  old  cow  man  to  get 
the  start  of  him.  He  figures  thus:  H^ns 
should  lay  13  dozen  eggs  a  year  which, 
with  the  price  20  cents  a  dozen  would 
bring  $2.60.  'Before  she  moults  send  her 
to  market.  She  will  bring  at  least  50 
cents.  Add  this  to  the  price  of  eggs 
and  the  gross  return  is  $3.10.  Now  as 
she  will  not  cost  over  $1.25  for  food  dur- 
ing the  year,  we  find  that  we  have  a 
clear  gain  of  $1.85  over  expenses.'  I  find 
he  goes  the  dairyman  one  better,  not 
only  allowing  nothing  for  incidentals, 
but  kills  the  hen  and  adds  her  to  the 
profits.  Now  as  he  would  use  nothing 
but  early  pullets  that  will  begin  to  lay 
before  cold  weather  and  as  birds  of  that 
kind  sell  readily  for  75  cents  to  $1.00 
each  when  ready  to  lay,  we  can  hardly 
see  the  profits  at  $1.85.  We  are  urged 
to  conduct  our  business  on  business 
principles  and  keep  accounts  as  busi- 
ness men  do.  Do  they  use  arithemetic 
of  that  kind  in  their  accounts?  Do  writ- 
ings of  this  kind  promote  the  interests 
of  agriculture,  or  create  confidence 
among  the  farmers  in  the  teachings  of 
the  press.' 

Those  who  make  such  calculations  al- 
ways fail  to  state  that  a  pullet  must 
be  fed  until  mature — sometimes  eight 
or  ten  months. 

It  ia  well  enough  to  advise  parties  to 
substitute  pullets  for  hens,  but  first 
get  your  pullets.  Ton  have  the  hen, 
and  the  longer  you  keep  her  the  less  her 
cost,  as  her  first  year's  expense  (while 
growing)  is  distributed  over  more  years. 
That  is,  it  is  cheaper  to  raise  a  pullet 
and  keep  her  two  years  than  one  year, 
and  if  kept  five  years  she  is  conse- 
quently only  raised  once  in  that  time. 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO   PRESERVE  EGGS? 

It  matters  not  how  eggs  may  be  pre- 
served for  future  use,  they  cannot  be 
made  to  retain  that  appearance  which 
is  so  noticeable  when  eggs  are  fresh.  It 
it  doubtful  if  it  pays  to  preserve  eggs 
unless  at  points  where  prices  are  ex- 
tremely low.  Those  who  buy  eggs  in 
order  to  store  them  away  for  winter 
must  lock  up  capital  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  eggs  until  they  are  sold;  and 
there  is  also  a  proportion  of  losses  from 
breakage,  bad  eggs,  etc.,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  cost  of  collecting  them  from  time 
to  time,  as  well  as  the  labor  of  pre- 
serving them.  The  prices  of  such  eggs 
are  often  less  than  at  the  time  of  the 
storage,  as  "limed"  eggs  have  a  poor 
reputation,  and  will  not  bring  high 
prices,  often  being  not  more  than  half 
the  price  of  fresh  eggs.  There  is  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  him  who  sells 
only  fresh  eggs,  so  far  as  limed  eggs 
are  concerned,  as  fresh  eggs  are  pro- 
ducts distinctly  separate  from  all 
other  kinds. 


ORROCCO  POULTRY  FARM. 

South   Natick    and  Mount  B)ue,  Mass. 

Devoted  excluslevely  to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain).  Persons  intrested  in 
raising  poultry  for  protet,  either  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial means,  and  who  are  unable  to  visit  us.  can  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  tor  our  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Il- 
lustrated 80  page  eirculer.  and  obtain  more  practiole 
information  than  is  often  found  in 

AOOLLAR  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  TWOCTS. 

W.  H.  RUDD  &  SON,  40  North  St.,  Boston. 

Postals  not  noticed.  Mocircularssentvvithoutstamp. 


Poultry  Do  Have 

These  diseases.    The  first  is  what  diphtheria  Is  to 
.  Q    human  beings,  and  closely  allied  to  that 
K^/U  ru  disease.   Symptoms  are,  sntezinj?  like  a 
TAWITPT?      cold;  slight  watering'  of  the  eyes;  run- 
CaHitai     ning  at  the  nostrils,  severe  infJanimation 
EheumatisnL  ^        throat,  canker,  swollen  head  and 
^  eruptions  on  head  and  face.   A  breeder 
LEG        of  flsHting  j^ame  fowl  which  from 
^TiATVffp'O   their  habits,  are  more  liable  to  roup  than 
WEAMi£33,  others,   gives  us  a  TREATMEIVT, 
vrhich  he  says  is  a  Positively  Sure  Cure  for  th0 

Hv  the  use  of 

JOHNSON'S 

Anodyne  Liniment 

8pa:e  here  will  not  permit  giving  his  full  directions foP 
ns.,,  end  to  us  for  tul:  particulars,  by  mail,/rec.  It 
also  cures  all  Bowel  Complaints,  Leg  Weakness  and 
Rheumatic  lameness  like  magic.  Sold  everywhere, 
P*rice,  3bc..  6  bottles.  $2.00.  Express  paid  Pamphlet  free, 
I,  S.  JOHNSAN  <fe  CO.,  22  Custom  Houc^  St..  Boston,  Maa* 


Sell  Birds 
Every  Week 


The  best  faiiceirs.  bi  eder.s  and  exhibiters 
of  tine  poultry  subscribe  to  and  advertize 
in  THE  AMERICAN  FANCIER.  It  is  the 
only  exclusive  Weekly  paper  of  its 
kind  that  gives  all  tne  Reports  and  News 
of  the  Shows  .  Cirr  ulation  world-wide. 
Over  1,000  Big  Pages  a  Year.  The  only 
poultry  paper  having  a  complete  printing 
plant  exclucively  devoted  to  it.  It  is 
conducted  and  edited  by  J.  H.  DREV- 
ENSTEDT.  Subscription  price  one  dol- 
lar a  year.  Less  than  two  cents  a  week. 
Singelcorys  five  cents. 

Special  Show  Season  OfiFer. 

To  exhibiters  who  will  cut  out  this 
"ad,"  and  seud  it  with  one  dolar  we  will 
send  "  The  American  Fancier"  one  year 
and  insert  a  clasitied  advertisement,  con- 
sisting of  six  lines,  or  42  words,  FOUR 
TIMES.  This  is  the  price  of  the  adver- 
tisement alone  and  the  offer  is  only  made 
to  gain  new  subscr.bers.  Address, 

The  American  Fancier, 

Jofinsfown,  N.  Y. 

This  offer  is  good  until  April  1,  1900. 


By  Advertising  in 
Tlie  AMERICAN  FANCIER. 
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The  Poultry  Keeper. 


January  15,  190a 


POULTRY  KEEPER 

Subscription  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in 
advance.  Single  number,  5  cents.  All  sub- 
scriptions commence  with  current  nnmbei 
at  time  they  are  received.  No  subscription 
dated  back. 

Advertising  Eate-s,  25  cents  per  Agate  line, 
(§3.50  per  inch,)  each  insertion.  Fourteen 
lines  to  the  inch.  Advertisements  must  be 
received  by  the  loth  of  the  month  preceding 
date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers,  but  respectfully  ask 
that  all  articles  be  short  and  concise.  Write 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  address 
all  correspondence  in  relation  to  articles,  or 
manuscripts  for  publication  to  P.  H.Jacobs, 
Editor,   Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Communications  toThe  Poultry  Keeper. 
on  business  must  be  addressed  to 
The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


The  Poultry  Keepek  is  -50  cents  per  year 
or  25  cents  for  six  months. 

Pittsburg  is  an  ideal  location  for  a  huge 
international  poultry  sliow. 

Poultry  papers  are  published  for  the  bene- 
fit of  advertising  agents. 


The  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Fancier  Association 
will  hold  its  show  January  17th  to  22d.  Don't 
miss  it,  Western  breeders.  Mr.  B.  F.  Strain, 
216  Temple  street,  is  Secretary. 


The  National  Fanciers'  Association  of  Chi. 
cago  will  hold  its  fourth  annual  exhibition 
January  22d  to  27th,  inclusive.  Mr.  F.  L. 
Kimmey,  Morgan  Park,  111-,  is  secretary. 


The  Bateman  Manufacturing  Company, 
Grenlock,  N.  J.,  have  issued  their  1900  cata- 
logue. Their  wheel  hoe  for  quickly  turning 
tinder  the  filth  of  poultry  yards  is  a  great  in- 
vention. 


We  do  not  like  to  claim  too  much,  but  if 
there  are  any  papers  devoted  to  practical 
poultry  raising  other  than  The  Poultry 
Keeper  we  will  he  obliged  if  some  one  will 
send  us  a  copy  of  each. 


It  is  time  that  shows  make  a  change  in 
judging.  Comparison  is  the  coming  system. 
It  may  not  be  the  best,  but  it  gets  rid  of  the 
fraud  scroe  card  that  causes  so  ranch  dispute 
between  buyer  and  seller. 


The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Plymouth  Rock  Club  will  be  held  during  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  National 
Fanciers  i.4ssociation  exhibit  at  Chicago  Jan- 
uary 22d  to  27th,  1900. 


A  POULTRY  association  in  a  large  Western 
city  makes  a  specialty  of  cats  as  its  chief  at- 
traction. It  is  just  such  displays  that  make 
the  line  between  "fancy"  and  utility.  A 
breeder  is  very  ditl'erent  from  a  fancier. 


Our  four  books — "Poultry  Keeper  lUustra- 
toi-s"  are  whole  libraries,  and  cheap.  Yon 
oannot  get  such  books,  and  which  are  so  com- 
plete, from  any  source.  You  get  the  whole 
four  and  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for 
only  one  dollar.  Book  No.  -1  gives  the  de- 
tailed points  of  the  breeds. 


I'l.ANs  of  a  liome-made  hot  water  incubator, 
free  of  cliarge,  foreducationiil  purposes,  illus- 
trated.with  directions  foroperating,  can  be  had 
by  writing  to  our  editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  at  Ham- 


monton, N.  J.  (he  does  not  live  at  Parkes- 
burg), and  as  they  have  been  tried  and  tested, 
will  be  found  all  that  is  claimed.  Inclose 
two  stamps  for  postage  and  stationery. 

The  Eeliahle  Poultry  Journal  for  December 
contained  not  only  much  valuable  reading 
but  was  the  "Bufl'Kock  Color  Plate  Edition." 
The  December  issue  contained  128  pages  and 
50,000  copies  were  printed.  We  are  pleased  to 
notice  the  enterprise  of  our  contemporary. 
The  poultry  journals  can  keep  pace  with 
those  devoted  to  other  lines  or  industries. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  great  number  of 
poultry  and  broiler  plants  in  the  United 
States  the  Prairie  State  Incubator  Company, 
Homer  City,  Pa.,  has  gotten  out  a  large  book. 
It  has  several  hundred  illustrations  of  broiler 
plants  and  individuals.  Every  reader  who  will 
mention  The  Poultry  Keeper  gets  one 
free.  It  is  worth  a  dollar.  If  yon  wish  to 
know  who  own  some  of  the  large  plants,  with 
views  of  the  same,  don't  miss  it. 

"How  to  Make  Money  with  Poultry  and 
Incubators"  is  the  title  of  the  poultry  manual 
and  complete  catalogue  for  1900  of  the  Cy- 
phere  Incubator  Co.,  Wayland,  N.  Y.  It  is 
well  written,  contains  articles  from  leading 
writers,  and  has  been  gotten  out  at  great  ex- 
pense, its  chief  aim  being  to  point  the  way  to 
successful  poultry  keeping  by  both  natural 
and  artificial  means  and  in  small  and  large 
numbers.  It  is  highly  illustrated.  The  price 
is  15  cents. 

The  premium  lists  for  the  fourth  annual 
exhibit  of  the  Kentucky  State  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation have  been  issued.  Anyone  wishing  a 
copy  shouhl  notify  Mr.  H.  G.  Hogan.  Secre- 
tary, Louisville,  Ky.  Theshowwill  beheld 
January  22d  to  27th,  1900,  at  Music  Hall, 
which  is  well  lighted,  making  a  flue  display 
of  the  birds.  Indications  are  foi-  a  good  show 
as  liberal  premiums  have  been  ottered  and 
each  year  has  seen  an  increase  in  the  pre- 
mium exhibits.  The  score  card  system  will 
be  used  in  judging  and  Messrs.  H.  A.  Bridge 
and  Chas.  McClave  will  do  the  judging. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

Young  man  wants  Isituation  in  a  poultry 
plant  as  helper.  Is  twenty  years  old,  strong, 
healthy,  no  bad  habits,  and  has  had  experi. 
ence  in  hatchingand  raising  chicks  and  man- 
aging fowls.  Best  of  references  given.  Ad- 
dress "B.,"  box  231,  Penn's  Grove,  N.J. 

THE  PITTSBURG  SHOW. 

The  Pittsburg  Fanciers'  Club  will  hold  its 
annual  show  at  Old  City  Hall,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
on  February  26th  to  March  3d,  inclusive. 
Mr.  James  A.  Moore,  Calvin  street,  is  secre- 
tary. Judging  will  be  done  by  comparison. 
Entries  close  on  February  17th.  This  show 
is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  season, 

REMEMBER  THE  CEDAR  RAPIDS  SHOW. 

The  premium  list  of  the  Western  Poultry 
Fanciers'  Association  for  its  fifth  annual  show, 
January  15  to  20,  1900,  is  out.  It  shows  a 
magnificent  list  of  premiums. among  the  most 
generous  ever  ottered  in  the  West. 

Included  in  them  are  S200  worth  of  silver 
cups  ottered  by  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, which  hold  its  twenty  fourth  annual 
meeting  at  Cedar  Rapids,  during  the  week  of 
the  sliow.  The  judges  selected  are  Messrs. 
Lambert,  Holden,  Tucker,  Bridge  and  Sliell- 
abargcr.  The  show  will  be  held  in  a  grand  new 
auditorium,  and  the  show  room  will  be  about 
100  feet  square.  Reduced  rates  on  all  the 
railroads,  and  no  increase  in  restaurant  and 
hotel  rates.  For  a  premium  list  or  any  in- 
formation write  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Playter,  secre- 
tary, Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  SHOW. 

Though  a  little  late  giving  the  Philadel- 
phia Show  yet  it  was  an  excellent  turnout, 
much  credit  being  due  the  superintendent, 
Mr.  T.  Farrer  Eackham,  who  is  a  veteran 
witli  show  management. 

There  was  an  excellent  display  of  poultry, 
the  uniform  lot  of  Frizzles  shown  by  ]Mr. 
Raekham  attracting  much  attention. 

Mr.  George  Kiuzer  won  on  Indian  Games  ; 
Mr.  D.  A.  Mount  got  the  cup  for  ducks  ;  Mr. 
Augustus  D.  Arnold  for  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Mr.  B.  Megargee  for  Hamburgs.  Mr.  D, 
A.  Mount  (Jamesbarg,  N.  J.)  also  won  ou 
White  turkeys,  Embden  geese,  Toulouse- 
geese  and  Muscovy  ducks. 

'i'he  bone  cutter  and  other  appliances 
shown  by  the  F.  W.Mann  Co.,  Milford,  Mass., 
were  shown  in  operation  and  were  always- 
surrounded  by  crowds. 

Tlie  Prairie  State,  Cyphers,  Pinelaud.  Co- 
lumbia and  other  incubators  were  shown  iu 
operation.  The  hatching  of  chicksand  ducks 
"  seemed  to  be  easy."  The  display  of  brood- 
ers was  also  excellent. 

The  show  will  probably  he  larger  if  it  is- 
held  next  year,  although  it  was  very  credit 
able  for  the  fii'st  one  in  years. 


VALUE  OF  POULTRY  DROPPINGS. 

Dr.  Heyden,  in  Germany,  according  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  Beliahle  Poultry  Journal, 
found  that  the  quantity  of  manure  made  in  one 
year  from  poultry  was  as  follows,  iu  pounds  : 


Pigeons  *.35 

Chickens  10.,50 

Ducks   16.00 

Geese  22  10 

Turkeys  22.10 


Of  course  something  depends  upon  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  food  given,  as  the  manure 
cannot  excel  the  food.  The  same  applies  to- 
the  amount  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  in  the  manure.  The  following  shows 
the  proportions  of  fertilizing  materials  in 
1,000  pounds,  w'hich  is,  incur  opinion,  erron- 
eous : 


N. 

Ph. 

Pot. 

Lime 

Chicken..  

16.3 

15.4 

8.5 

24 

Stable  manure 

  .5.8 

3 

5 

8.8 

Duck  

...10 

14 

6.2 

17 

5.4 

9.5 

8-4 

The  writer  says  :  "  Nitrogen  produces 
leaves,  etc.,  mainly  the  green  part  ;  phos- 
pberic  acid,  the  grain.  So  we  see  thai  1.000- 
pounds  of  chicken  manure  contains  as  much 
as  3,000  pounds  of  stable  manure,  and  I  calcu- 
late the  value  of  chicken  manure,  ou  this 
basis,  to  be  worth  from  three  to  four  dollars 
per  100  pounds." 

The  value  of  the  ten  pounds  of  chicken  ma- 
nure per  yearis  as  follows  :  Nitrogen,  twenty- 
one  cents  ;  phosphoric  acid,  seven  cents ; 
potash,  four  cents;  lime,  literally  nothing. 
Total,  thirty-two  cents.  If  meat  and  bone 
are  largely  fed  the  droppings  will  be  more 
valuable  because  of  the  larger  proportion  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  Tliey  will 
also  contain  mere  lime,  but  the  value  of  the 
lime  is  seldom  considered,  it  being  a  cheap 
material.  The  droppings  from  fowls  fed  on 
meat,  bone,  blood,  bran  and  linseed  meal- 
may  reach  as  much  as  forty  cents  per  year 
and  the  quantity  may  vary  from  eisht  to 
twelve  pounds  per  hen. 

But,  after  all,  if  the  droppings  are  not  care- 
fully preserved  the  nitrogen  (the  most  valu- 
able portion  )  may  "  take  wings  and  flyaway." 

The  following  is  perhaps  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  amount  of  fertilizing  elements  in  poul- 
try manure  per  IJIU  pounds  : 

Nitrogen  1.  10  pounds 

Phosphoric  acid  0.>>-"i 

Potash  Obi; 

The  value  would  be  about  twenty-flve  cents 
l)er  100  pounds. 
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INCUBATORS,  ETC.,  FREE. 

There  are  many  who  would  like  to  have  an 
incuDator  hat  do  not  have  the  cash  to  spare 
for  it.  A  namber  of  manufacturers  are  de- 
sirous of  sending  their  incubators  or  brooders 
free  to  those  who  will  take  a  little  time  to  so- 
licit the  names  of  a  few  subscribers  for  The 
PoiTLTEY  KeepeK,  and  the  time  could  cer- 
tainly not  be  better  employed  than  incalling 
on  persons  who  raise  poultry  and  telling  them 
how  much  more  successfuj  they  could  make 
it  by  receiving  the  monthly  visits  of  The 
POUXTEY  Keeper,  which  costs  so  little  con- 
sidering the  information  it  gives.  We  will 
send  yon  some  sample  copies  to  leave  with 
those  whom  you  think  should  subscribe,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  later  call  on  them  and  see  if 
they  will  not  give  you  fifty  cents  for  a  years 
subscription.  Write  us  for  as  many  sample 
copies  as  you  can  use  to  advantage. 

PEAIEIE  STATE  IXCUBATOK  COMPAXY 
Will  send  free  a  Prairie  State  Baby  Incuba- 
tor, Xo.  1.  fifty  eggs  (price  >6J,  to  any  person 
who  sends  us  twenty  subscribers  to  The  PorL- 
TEY  Keepee  at  fifty  cents  each,  or  a  Prairie 
State  Baby  Incubator,  Xo.  2, 100  eggs  ( price 
SIO  I,  for  thirty-two  subscribers  as  above;  or 
a  Prairie  State  Incubator  Xo.  2,  style  B,  210 
eggs  (price  S22),  for  seventy-two  subscribers 
as  above;  or  a  style  C  Hot-air  Outdoor 
Brooder,  100  chicks  (price  S12j,  for  thirty- 
eight  subscribers  as  above.  The  reputation 
of  these  machines  is  so  well  established  that 
we  cannot  add  to  their  praise,  but  send  for  a 
catalogue  to  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co., 
Homer  City,  Pa.,  and  see  for  youi-self  why 
they  sell  so  many. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL, 

the  renowned  veteran  in  the  incubator  field, 
will  send  free  one  of  his  special  .50-egg 
Wooden  Hens  with  Egg  Tester  and  Poultry 
Book,  and  everything  ready  for  use,  to  any 
person  sending  as  twenty-three  subscribers  to 
The  Poultry  Keepee  at  fifty  cents  each, or 
the  same  including  a  .lO-chick  Hen  Brooder, 
both  for  thirty-six  subscribers  as  above;  or 
he  will  send  free  his  Special  Xo.  2,  200-egg 
size,  perfected  Excelsior  Incubator  coihplete, 
with  everything  ready  for  use,  for  eighty-six 
subscribers  as  above.  These  machines  will 
be  special  and  fii-stclass  in  every  respect, fully 
guaranteed.  Write  to  Geo.  H.  Stahl,  Quincy, 
111.,  for  descriptive,  illustrated  catalogue. 

THE  DES  MOIXES  IXCTBATOR  COMPANY 

will  send  free  to  the  person  sending  us 
twenty-eight  subscribers  to  The  Poultry 
KeepePv  at  fifty  cents  each  their  Little  Cres- 
cent Hot  Water  Hatcher,  holding  fifty-four 
eggs.    Price,  S9.25. 

To  the  person  sending  fifty  subscribers  to 
The  Poultry  Keeper  at  fifty  cents  each, 
they  will  send  free  a  Successful  Hot  Air  In- 
cubator, Xo.  2,  holding  264  eggs,  including 
all  attachments,  and  both  set  of  iron  trays. 
Price  S30.50. 

To  the  person  sending  thirty  subscribers  to 
The  Poultry  Keeper  at  50  cents  each  they 
will  send  free  their  Indoor  Hot  Air  Brooder, 
Xo.  22.    Price  S11.50. 

It  is  in  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  their 
incubators  that  they  recently  received  an  or- 
der for  fourteen  machines  to  go  to  parties  in 
Sydney,  Australia.  Send  to  the  Des  Moines 
Incubator  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  their 
1900  catalogue,  which  is  worth  having. 

the  eacixe  hatcher  company 
will  send  free  to  the  person  who  sends  us 
thirty-five   subscribers  to    The  Poultry 
Kepjper  at  fifty  cents  each,  their  fifty-egg 
Little  Eacine  Incubator. 

Or  to  the  person  sending  us  sixty  subscrib- 
ers to  The  Poultry  Keeper  at  fifty  cents 
each  their  Xo.  2  200-egg  Bacine  Saumenig 
Incubator. 

Or  to  the  person  sending  as  thirty-five 
subscribers  to  The  Poultry  Keeper  at  fifty 
cents  each  their  Little  Eacine  Brooder.  All 
have  galvanized  iron  tanks  complete. 

Their  machines  are  claimed  to  bring  sure 
success  and  profit  to  the  poultryman,  fancier 
and  farmer.  Being  automatic  and  absolutely 
self-regulating  they  are  especially  safe  in  the 
hands  of  beginners.  Send  stamp  for  their 
"Poultry  Painters"  and  get  much  of  value  to 
you  as  well  as  full  description  of  these  ma- 
chines. 

r.  W.  ITANX  COMPANY 

will  send  free  one  of  their  reliable,  warranted 
Bone  Cutters.  >o.  1  B  (price  §8),  to  any  per- 
son sending  us  eighteen  subscribers  to  The 
Poultry  Keeper  at  fifty  cents  each:  or  they 
will  send  free  one  of  their  Champion  Bail 
Bearing  Corn  Shellers  for  seven  subscribers  as 
above.  Mann's  New  Bone  Cutters  are  the 
standard  of  excellence,  a  standard  which  has 


only  been  obtained  by  years  of  experience. 
Mann's  Champion  Ball-bearing  Corn  Sheller 
has  no  equal,  isa  wonderfully  good  machine 


and  very  popular.  Just  the  articles  for  a  poul- 
try raiser.  Send  to  F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Milford, 
Mass.,  for  circulars  of  these  valuable  ma- 
chines. 

NOXALL  AUTOMATIC  CEEAM  SEPARATOR 
COMPANY,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

send  one  of  their  Separators  free  to  any 
person  sending  us  ten  subscribers  to 
The  Poultry  Keepee  at  fifty  cents 
each.  This  is  a  new  article  used  twice 
a  day  365  days  in  the  year,  and  if  you 
handle  milk  you  need  it.  Send  to 
them  for  a  descriptive  circular. 

The  receiver  pays  the  freight  or  ex- 
press on  all  the  foregoing  articles  ex- 
cept the  Separator,  and  their  safe  ar- 
rival is  guaranteed  by  the  manufac- 
turers who  take  every  precaution  to 
them  safely  packed. 


have 


COLDS  AND  WINTER  DISEASES. 

A  reader  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  some 
difficulty  with  his  flocks,  and  his  ex- 
perience is  the  same  as  is  met  with  by 
many.  He  seems  to  have  good  quar- 
ters, cares  well  for  his  fowls,  and  he 
should  have  no  trouble.  But  here  is 
what  he  says: 

"I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
paper  for  a  year  and  would  ask  you  for 
some  information  concerning  my  WTiite 
Wvandottes. 

•'I  have  twenty-six  pullets  in  a  house 
12x12  feet;  also  scratching  pen  10x12 
feet;  also  a  yard  30x40  feet.  My  house 
is  about  twelve  feet  high,  being  origin- 
ally an  ice  house,  but  the  roosts  are 
two  feet  from  the  floor.  I  have  a  cov- 
ering of  tarred  paper,  about  four  feet 
above  the  floor,  and  situated  over  the 
roosts,  so  the  chickens  are  protected  at 
night;  also  the  entire  coop  is  closed  at 
night.    The  floor  is  of  boards. 

"The  pullets  were  hatched  the  first  of 
April  and  are  of  a  good  size.  I  feed 
mash,  mixed  grains,  green  bone, 
chicken  powder,  green  stuff,  etc..  Their 
droppings  are  good.  The  trouble  seems 
to  be  a  cold  in  the  head,  they  run  at 
the  nostrils,  and  their  combs  (of  some) 
are  pale.  Their  feathers  rough  up  on 
the  head  and  neck;  they  sneeze,  etc. 
Their  appetites  are  very  good  and  some 
sing,  although  none  are  .laying.  They 
are  dusted  for  lice  often. 

"I  gave  at  first  tincture  of  iron  in 
water,  later  chlorate  of  potash  in 
water.  I  cleaned  their  nostrils,  and 
dropped  in  a  little  coal  oil  four  times, 
two  days  apart,  and  it  seemed  to  help 
them  some,  but  the  weather  would  get 
cold  and  then  they  would  sneeze  worse 
than  ever.  I  keep  them  in  the  covered 
scratching  pen  on  rainy  days.  One  or 
two  of  the  chickens  had  one  eye 
sw-ollen  a  little  but  that  went  away 
again. 

"The  pullets  are  from  good  stock  who 
never  had  any  trouble  and  they  laid 
an  average  of  200  eggs  by  record.  Can 
you  give  me  any  remedy  which  can 
cure  them?  It  will  be  fully  appre- 
ciated, as  I  never  have  had  trouble  of 
this  kind  excepting  two  roup  cases  last 
year  among  some  Buff  Rocks,  which  I 
cured;  but  I  am  afraid  if  this  is  not 
cured  it  will  develop  into  roup  or 
worse.  I  clean  their  droppings  once  a 
week  and  sprinkle  lime  under  the 
roosts.  The  yearlings  are  in  another 
coop,  not  affected  at  all.   This  covers 


all  points.  My  pullets  are  all  raised  on 
the  farm." 

The  fact  that  the  yearlings,  in  an- 
other coop,  are  not  affected,  leads  to 
the  supposition  that  there  may  be  a 
draught  coming  over  the  heads  of  the 
birds  in  the  ice  house  apartment.  It 
may  be  only  a  tear  in  the  paper,  or  a 
small  hole  of  some  kind.  Give  no  tonics 
or  medicines,  especially  any  that  may 
contain  sulphur.  Use  camphorated  oil» 
to  be  had  of  druggists.  Give  four  or 
six  drops  down  the  throat,  a  drop  in 
each  nostril,  and  anoint  face,  comb^ 
and  wattles,  once  a  day.  Be  careful  to- 
look  for  sources  of  draughts.  Use  a 
piece  of  muslin,  on  a  pole,  to  hang  in. 
front  of  the  scratching  shed  when  the 
wind  is  in  the  direction  to  come  directly 
in. 


OYSTER  SHELLS  AND  GRIT. 

Repeated  experiments  have  prov-e^ 
that  oyster  shells  are  not  a  necessity 
for  shell  material,  but  at  the  same  time 
valuable  as  grit.  The  feeding  of  oyster 
shells  during  the  laying  period  is  to  be 
recommended.  One  pound  of  crushed 
oyster  shell  contains  lime  enough  for 
about  seven  dozen  eggs.  Fine  ^rave'i 
containing  limestone  will  probably  as. 
well  supply  the  deficiency  of  lime  exist- 
ing in  most  foods,  but  use  of  sharper 
grits  with  it  may  be  well.  Long  or 
sharp  splinters  of  glass'  or  drj-  bone- 
should  be  avoided  in  the  grit  furnished. 
The  size  of  the  particles  of  grit  had  bet- 
ter be  larger  than  a  kernel  of  wheat 
and  smaller  than  a  kernel  of  corn. 

SAVE  MONEY 

IX  GETTING 

Your  Periodicals 

Bt  subscribing  through  the  Poultry'  ,  ■-  — 
Keeper  oBBce.  as  we  receive  orders]-^  5 3 
foranythine  published  and  in  nearly  0  .  | 
aU  cases  at  much  less  than  the  regu-  x  S  '  E"2 
lar  price.  The  following  list  contains:  =  'S 
only  a  small  part  and  if  what  you  03 
want  is  not  in  it.  write  us  and  we  wLU'  £  .?  =■ 
give  you  the  prices  -  £  5. 


American  Agriculturist    Tear  Book 

Agriculturist,  Western  
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Bee  Journal.  American  

Christian  Herald  

Cosmopolitan  
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Demorest  s  ilonthly  Magazine. 

Fancier's  Gazette  

Fancier,  New  England  

Fancier,  American  

Fanciers'  Review...  

Feather    

Farmer.  Prairie  

Ohio  

"      Mirror  and  

Maryland  

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside  

Farm  and  Fireside  

Farm  Journal  

Farm  and  Home  ^  

Farm  and  Ranch.  Texas...  

Fruitman's  Guide  

Fruit  Grower's  Journal.  

Fruit  Grower,  Central  States... 

Fruit  Grower.  Southern  

Flowers.  How  toGrow  

Garden.  Western.  ,S  Poultry  Journal 
Garden  and  Farm.  Success  Witi. 

Good  Housekeeping  

Horticultural  Gleaner   

Visitor   .  ... 

Horticulturist,  X.  H.-  

Home  Queen  

Ladies'  World  

McClure's  Magazine  

Potiltry  Advocate.  American  

Poultry  Journal,  American  

•'  ■•  Kentu-jky  

■'  "  Reliable  

Ohio  

>'eb.  State  

Poultryman,  Arkansas  

Interstate  

Pacific  


Poviltry  Culture. 

Messenger  

'•  Monthly  
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Herald  , 

•'  Topics  

"       and  Pets  

Poultrydom  

Poviltryinan.  Tar  Heel  

Rural  irew  Yorker  
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Strawberry  Culturist  

Up-to-date  Farming  and  Gardening 

Ticks  Illus.  Monthly  
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Veeoinq  the  moulting  hens. 

There  Is  a  way  to  feed  moulting  hens 
to  the  best  advantage  and  In  that  mat- 
ter there  is  much  for  many  inex- 
perienced persons  to  learn.  The  custom 
is  to  feed  them  plenty  of  food  but  there 
Is  a  point  in  the  kind  of  food.  On  this 
subject  a  California  lady  writes: 

"When  hens  are  moulting  do  you 
recommend  light  feeding?  A  poultry- 
man  told  me  that  when  his  hens  were 
moulting  he  fed  very  little  at  night  and 
morning,  and  when  they  had  grown 
their  new  feathers  he  then  fed  them 
generously  and  they  soon  commenced 
to  lay  and  laid  all  winter.  I  think  hens 
during  the  moulting  period  should  have 
good  nourishing  food  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition,  and  after  they  had 
donned  their  new  dress  they  would  feel 
more  like  starting  to  pay  for  it  than 
they  would  if  they  had  been  half 
starved  during  that  period." 

We  will  state  that  when  a  hen  la 
moulting  she  has  very  little  use  for 
foods  consisting  mostly  of  fat  and 
Btarch,  hence  wheat  and  corn  will  not 
supply  their  wants.  The  feathers  on 
the  hen  are  largely  nitrogenous  in  char- 
acter and  also  contain  mineral  matter, 
of  which  sulphur  Is  one  of  the  Ingred- 
ients. What  is  meant  by  nitrogenous 
matter  Is  lean  meat,  white  of  eggs, 
milk  curds,  fresh  green  bone  free  from 
fat,  blood,  liver,  millet  seed,  etc.  Min- 
eral matter  is  that  substance  whlcfl, 
provides  the  bone,  lime  being  in  demand 
more  than  any  other  material.  Bones 
are  phosphate  of  lime,  oyster  shells, 
chalk,  and  marble  being  carbonate  of 
lime.  Any  food  which  contains  little  or 
no  fat  or  starch  should  be  given  with 
foods  that  contain  such  substance,  and 
Buch  foods  as  are  rich  in  fat,  starch, 
nitrogen,  and  mineral  matter,  (linseed- 
meal)  may  be  allowed.  Corn  and  wheat 
contain  very  little  mineral  matter.  Bran 
and  clover  are  rich  in  mineral  sub- 
stances. 

The  food  of  a  moulting  hen  should  be 
an  ounce  of  cut  bone  in  the  morning, 
a  tablespoonful  of  millet  seed  at  noon, 
and  all  that  she  can  eat  of  a  mixture  of 
one  part  bran,  one  part  ground  oats, 
two  parts  corn  meal,  and  one  part  lin- 
seed meal,  cooked  as  bread.  For  every 
pound  or  quart  of  the  mixture,  dry, 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  flowers  of  sulphur. 
Every  other  day  feed  wheat  in  the 
morning,  cut  clover  at  noon,  and  corn 
at  night.  After  the  fowl  has  moulted 
avoid  the  noon  meal. 

A  moulting  hen  so  treated  will  never 
be  debilitated  and  will  not  be  too  fat 
when  through  the  moulting  process. 
When  fed  on  corn  and  wheat  only  they 
take  longer  to  moult,  are  weak,  and  yet 
will  be  as  fat  as  seals,  due  to  the  fact 
that  their  food  is  fattening  and  does 
not  contain  enough  of  the  elements  toi 
promote  growth  of  feathers. 


AN  EXERCISING  MACHINE. 

Some  enterprising  man— Mr.  J.  G.  Whit- 
ten,  Genoa,  N.  Y.,  conceived  the  idea  that  an 
" automatic  fcederand  exerciser  "  would  save 
labor  and  make  the  liens  lay.  He  sent  ns  one 
and  it  "  worketl."  The  hens  have  to  work  to 
get  the  feed.  Dr.  Howard  S.  Paine,  Glen's 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  tried  one  and  here  is  what  he 
says : 

"  I  liavc  six  pens  of  fowls  and  scratching 
sheds  joininKeacI).  In  the  fall  the  slietls  are 
bedded  with  leaves  and  the  rest  of  the  year 
witli  straw.  Two  years  ago  I  bought  one  of 
the  Whitten  automatic  jioultry  feeders  and 
exercisers.    This  I  placed  with  a  lot  of  calls 


In  a  pen  with  no  scratching  shed,  or  oppor- 
tunity for  exercise.  In  a  short  time  this  pen 
was  doing  splendidly.  It  has  been  moved 
fiom  oue  pen  to  another,  and  a  generally  im- 
proved condition  seemed  to  follow  the  "exer- 
ciser. My  man  has  repeatedly  called  my  at- 
tention to  its  benelits.  The  pen  with  it"  lias 
always  shown  decided  gain  in  activity  and 
vigor,  which  means  health  and  eggs.  The 
combs  and  eyes  would  brighten  and  tlieio 
were  none  to  mope  and  loaf  around  as  with 
tlie  excitement  of  seeing  food  scattered  and 
cliased  by  others  would  become  contagious 
and  keep  them  busy.  Every  poultry  man 
knows  thattherearealways  some  drones.  The 
exerciser  seems  to  set  them  all  at  work,  and  I 
s^eiid  enclosed  check  for  six  more." 

Theonly  point  we  wish  to  convey  in  the 
above  is  the  proof  of  our  oft-repeated  claim 
that  to  get  eggs  the  fowls  must  exercise,  and 
if  they  are  too  lazy  to  exercise  give  them  no 
food  unless  they  work,  and  that  is  what  the 
machine  will  do  for  them.  A  hen  soon  learns 
where  the  food  is;  and  how  to  get  it.  When 
she  finds  tliat  she  cau  have  it  by  scratching 
she  will  scratch. 


Our  readers  will  observe  from  the  adver- 
tisement of  Johnson  &  Stokes,  which  appears 
upon  another  page  of  this  issue,  that  these 
people  are  largely  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  poultry  supplies.  In  fact  their 
catalogue  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  com- 
prelieusive  devoted  to  this  line,  and  embraces 
about  everyi-hing  that  poultry  people  could 
wish.  There  is  host  of  appliances  and  poul- 
try conveniences  so  necessary  to  success. 
Write  Johnson  &  Stokes  at  217-219  Market 
treet,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  catalogue 
and  read  for  yourself. 


BEES 


160-page  Bee-Book 
FREE  with  the  American  Beb 
JODHIJAL   a  year.     Send  for 
free  sampel  copy. 


GEO.  W-  YORK  &  CO., 

118  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Poultry  BO 

•  Car. 

Foods 


■  ■  Crushed  Oyster  Shells, 
^      Crushed  Flint, 
Calcite, 

Ground  Brick, 
Ground  Beef  Scraps, 
Meat  Meal, 
Granulated  Bone, 

ne  9Ieal, 
Send  for  samples  and  price-llBt 
American  Poultry  Food  Co., 
Box  985,  York,  Pa. 


Cents 

for  100  Sq.  Vt. 
Caps  &  Nall.'^. 


SWAN'S 

Extra  Heavy 

Felt  Roofing 

FIRK,  Wind  and  "Water 
Proof.  Sampel  free.* 

..  F.  SWAN,102  Fulton  St,N.  Y 


r  DAISY  AND  Mil 

Green  Bone  Cutters. 

BEST  In  the  WORLD.  The  $5 
Hand  Bone,  Shell,  Corn  and 
Grit  Mills.  The  Gem  Clover 
Cutter.  Send  for  oirculer  and  les>U- 
monlels 

WILSON  BROS.,    Easton,  Pa- 


licken-Lice  &  Mites  conquered. 

fit  the  iiisi.io  ..f  l'...iltry-lI..Ubos  witli  the 

I  Radical-Remedy  "Carbollneum  Avenarius"  ( 

Dfst  Puint  t..  prosLTVc  nil  wf.oihvork 

against  rot  and  decay. 
CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO.,] 

Circulars  free!         Milwaukee.  Wis. 


FENCE! 


iifS^lSM  Horse  -High 

^   Bull-Strong 

PIg-Tlght.... 

Over  1(M)  Styles,  plain  and  ornamental. 
=^!^^^^5j  Build  it  yjurself  at  the  aetual  whule 
)^:r~^^Sm  sale  cviNt  cif  the  wire.    Don't  nlis^  this 

==y^^ffi     GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY 

Write  fur  niir  C'iiliil<>i,''ie  and  eunvinee  I 
ir^ — -r^--'  v<nn>elt  how  eu>ilv  H[}d  cheaply  it  can  [ 

^^m^  ."Wm  \„.   done    with    a'tiiuilex  Machine. 

il^t^^iW  KITSELJIAN  BHOS.  Box  U  ' Itldcevllle,  Ind. 

S^S^HBi^  ^  


SEED  FREE 

TofT^t  new  customers  to  test  my  Seedfl,  I  wiU  mail  mv  1900 
Outalocue,  tilled  with  more  btirjitmis  than  ever  and  a  10c  Due 
BUI  gctod  for  lOo  worth  of  8eed»  for  trial  abHolutely 
tree.  All  thn  KcHt  beeiU,  Bulbn,  I'lants,  Kones  I'^arm 
^*eedH,  l*u.,atocS(  etc.,  at  lowest  onces.  >liie  Great 
Novelties  offered  without  names.  JwillpayfiSO.  FOR  A 
NAME  for  each.  Many  other  novelties  offered,  including  Gln- 
fteiliCt  erreat  money  makirig  plant,  fiver  varieties  shown  in 
colors.  )M  too  In  eoMh  prenilunift  offered.  Don't  give  your 
order  until  yoa  see  this  new  catalojrue.  You'll  be  surprised 
at  my  bareain  offers.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal  for  catalogue  t(V 
day.  It  Irt  FREE  to  all.  Tell  your  friends  to  send  too. 
F.  B«  MILLS,  Box    45  BosehUl.  OnoDda^a  Co.^  N.  Y» 


THE  WEATHER! 

The  thlllicst  blast  that  ; 
ever  l)lf  w  has  no  ter-  ; 
for  the  chick',  in  \ 


CHAMPION  BROODER. 

ft  brings  the  brood  through  zero  weather  In  a  healthy,  thriving 
condition — the  omy  brooder  that  will  sUndsuch  a  test.  It'sthe  \ 
way  it's  built  I^t  us  send  you  our  brooder  book  that  you  may  ; 
eiamlne  our  claims  before  parchasinc.  ^'Koown  by  lis  i 
Worl£.»»    Thousands  in  use.  ; 

J.  A.  BENNETT  &  SONS,  Box   k,  Gouverneur,  H.  Y.  I 


ECONOMY 


IS  THE  KEY 
TO  WEALTH. 


Vou  can  save  money  by  buyinpr  your  woven  wire  feno« 
from  us. 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
At  Wholesale  Prices. 

We  nse  only  the  best  quality  of  steel  wire,  all  (ralvan- 
ized;  no  small  wires  used;  it's  all  interwoven;  thestayl 
can't  slip.  Write  to-daj  for  circulars  and  prices. 
ADVANCE  FENCE  CO..    MOOId  St.,  Peoria,  111 


3  Self 
||Regulating  | 

I  U-WANT-A 

pONE  SUCH  INCUBATOR  I 

to  successfully  hatch  chickens  by  Incubation.  S 
^  Guaranteed  to  hatch  over  9(J  per  cent  of  fertile  5 
'^egga.  Very  simple  and  easy .  C 

^  PRICE  $10  g 

and  up  to  $3C.    Everything  included  —  Egg  ^ 
Tester,  Thermometer,  Regulatlne  Device,  etc.  ^ 
Perfect  work  guaranteed  or  money  refunded,  i: 
^  Send  two  two-cent  stamps  for  Catalog.  ^ 

J     FOREST  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Forest,  Ohio.  § 

000000000«MJOOOOOOOOOOOOO«« 


POULTRY 

SUPPLIES. 


We  are  wholesale  Jobbem  of  all  the  best 
STANOAKU  FOULTKY  SPECIAL- 
TIES, and  want  to  quote  you  prices  on 
lar^e  or  small  amounty. 

VIGOR  PREPARED  MEAT 

(IS  I'NK.XCKLI.KDl 

VIGOR  SCRA  TOH  FOOD 

iCH  K  ciWN  lil;,\MI| 

CYPHER'S  INCUBATORS, 
LEE'S  and  LAMBERT'S 
LICE  KILLER, 
CLOVER  MEAL, 

and  all  the  rest.  Don't  Ituy  any  of  these 
thing's  until  vou  g-et  our  tine  illustrated  cat- 
alofirue  of  PorLTR\  SI  PPLIES  and  if 
wanted  in  quantity, our  special  prices  by  letter. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

Seedsmen, 
217-218  Market  St.,        PHILADELPHIA  PA. 
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THE  NON=PRODUCERS. 

In  all  flocks  will  be  found  hens  that 
consume  twice  as  much  food  as  others, 
and  that  is  where  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  how  much  to  feed  is  ex- 
perienced; but  it  matters  not  how  much 
a  hen  consumes  if  she  produces  eggs. 
It  is  the  hen  that  eats  and  gives  no 
returns  'that  makes  the  cost  large. 
When  but  a  portion  of  the  flock  is  lay- 
ing the  unprofitable  hens  should  be  dis- 
posed of.  The  retaining  of  non-layers, 
in  order  to  procure  eggs  in  the  future, 
makes  the  eggs  too  costly.  Hens  will 
eat  anything  that  a  cow  will  accept, 
and  is  also  partial  to  animal  food.  Such 
being  the  case,  she  may  be  fed  on  all 
kinds  and  in  great  variety.  It  is  just 
as  reasonable  to  expect  a  cow  to  be 
productive  when  given  nothing  but  com 
as  for  the  hen  to  do  so,  and  if  this  fact 
is  kept  in  view  at  all  times  there  will 
be  fewer  mistakes  in  feeding.  It  is 
cheaper  for  the  farmer  to  feed  a  variety 
than  to  confine  the  fowls  on  a  limited 
•diet. 


LEVEL  ROOST  THE  BEST. 

When  the  roosts  are  level  the  fowls 
■will  have  plenty  of  room;  but  if  the 
roosts  are  slanting  fom  the  wall  the 
hens  will  seek  the  highest  ones,  as  in- 
stinct prompts  them  to  get  as  far  from 
danger  as  possible.  In  the  wild  state 
the  greatest  number  of  enemies  of 
fowls  is  below  them  at  night.  They 
therefore  seek  elevated  roosting  places 
as  the  safest.  The  domestic  fowls  do 
the  same.  They  will  struggle  to  get  on 
the  top  roost,  and  if  there  are  a  hun- 
dred hens  together,  they  will  endeavor 
to  crowd  until  they  are  pushed  off,  fall- 
ing and  struggling  until  darkness  com- 
pels them  to  become  quiet.  If  one  has 
a  large  poultry  house,  and  the  roosts 
are  slanting,  there  will  be  a  waste  of 
space,  and  crowding  will  not  be 
avoided;  but  place  the  roosts  so  that 
all  will  be  on  the  same  height,  and 
more  room  will  be  afforded,  the  fowls 
will  not  crowd,  and  they  will  be  more 
comfortable.  Sometimes  only  a  small 
matter  may  be  in  the  way  of  egg  pro- 
duction; and  it  has  happened  that  the 
slanted  roosts  have  caused  the  hens  to 
nearly  suffocate  on  a  warm  night, 
rendering  them  unable  to  give  a  profit. 


THE  COLUMBIA  INCUBATOR. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Colntubia  Incubator 
Co.,  Delaware  City,  Del.,  is  something  that 
readers  should  send  for.  It  is  a  regular  book, 
and  the  cost  of  getting  it  out  is  considerable, 
hence  a  small  charge  of  five  cents  is  asked. 
It  contains  much  valuable  information.  This 
company  got  the  silver  medal  ^highest 
award)  at  the  recent  Philadelphia  Export 
Exposition  on  incubator  and  diploma  for 
brooder. 

This  company  purchased  the  rights  and 
.plant  of  the  Von  Culin  Incubator,  and  have 
added  all  the  latest  improvements.  They 
manufacture  their  celebrated  incubator, 
brooder  and  also  a  line  of  poultry  fixtures. 

In  addition  to  the  prizes  mentioned  above 
they  got  first  and  second  premiums  at  the 
Illinois  State  Fair  last  September  and  at  the 
JSIacoupin  county  (111.)  fair  in  October.  Also 
won  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  Texas 
State  Exposition,  Xashville  Exposition  and 
Trans-Mississippi  Exposition. 

Among  the  claims  made  for  the  Columbia 
are  the  following  :  They  are  fire  proof  every 
heater  flue  and  pipe,  also  every  part  that 
comes  in  contact  with  heat,  is  thoroughly  iu- 
-sulated  by  being  wrapped  with  asbestos  mill 
board.  They  have  five  inch  double  walls 
packed  with  non-conductors  and  are  not  af- 
fected by  a  fall  of  forty  degrees  in  temper- 
ature. The  egg  chamber  is  heated  by  radi- 
ation, and  by  means  of  automatic  ventila- 
tion keeps  a  warm  stream  of  pnre  air  circu- 
lating over  the  eggs  and  admitting  none  of 
the  gases  from  the  lamps.  It  is  made  of  kiln 
dried  lumber,  thoroughly  seasoned.  The 
heat  of  the  egg  chamber  is  automatically  con- 
trolled and  with  five  minutes'  attention  per 
day,  103  degrees  of  heat  can  be  easily  main- 
tained the  entire  hatch.  Moisture  is  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  location  of  the  ma- 
chines. No  guess  work.  It  is  simple  and 
has  no  clock  work  attachments  to  get  out  of 
order. 

Don^tmiss  writing  them  for  their  valuable 
nd  instrnctive  catalogue. 


THAT  IS  THE  STRONG  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE. 

Once  well  stretched  it  stays  in  place  and  holds  its  shape.  Cannot  be  broken  by  animals,  or 
by  expansion  and  contraction.  Cannot  rust,  because  of  the  heavy  galvanizing. _  Made 
entirely  of  large  wires.  Sold  by  our  agents  everywhere.  If  you  can't  find  an  agent  in  your 
town  write  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 
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We  want  every  fruit  grower  in  the  country  to  read 
THE  STRAWBERRY  CULTURIST  AND  SMALL  FRUIT  GROWER, 
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and  will  mail  it  to  YOU  three  months  free  if  you  will  send  us  the  name  and  address  of  Ave  smalt 
fruitgrowers.  Our  paper  is  one  of  the  most  valuabel  published  in  the  country  and  cor  tains 
much  information  that  every  fruit  growershould  posess.  Send  at  once  as  this  offer  will  be 
■withdrawn  in  a  short  time.   Address,  THE  VULTURlsr,  JioxP,  Salisbury,  Md. 


POULTRY  PRINTING  EXCLUSIVELY.  lODof 

each. cards,  envelopes  and-note  heads,  for  SI.  prepaid. 
Sample  free.   F.  Van  Hoevenburg,  Ruby,  N.Y. 

TELEPHONES  FOR  ALL. 

r  The  e.tpence  of  a  telephone  now  places  it  in  the 
reach  of  all  who  need  it.  The  PorLXKY  Keeper 
takes  pleasure  in  saying  that  they  have  used  a  great 
many  but  have  found  none  better  than  those  made 
by  The  Standard  Telephotie  and  Electric  Co.,  of 
Madison,  Wis.  Send  for  their  catalogTie  and  if  you 
buy  from  them  you  will  be  treated  right. 


Greider's  Fine  Gatalope 

nf  prize  winnins  poultry  for  1900.  The  finest 
poultry  boot  out.  A  perfect  guide  to  poul- 
try raisers.  Gives  price  of  eizss  and  stock 
from  the  very  best  strains.  It  shows  the 
flnpst  chickens  and  describes  them  all. 
Fifty  different  varieties.  Everybody  wants 
this  book.  Send  six  cent*  in  stamps. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  FLORIN,  PA. 


CAPON 


Care  and  Culture.  Instruction  Book  Free.  Sendstan^ 
to  AllertOD  Caponizer  Mf^.  Co.,  Allerton,  Iowa. 


INCUBATORS 

require  no  moisture.  Positive  direc- 
tions for  ventilation,  regardless  of  loca- 
tion. Stronger  and  more  chicks  than 
from  any  other. 

Our  No.  10  out-door  Brooder 
is  unequaled.    Write  to-day  for 
illustrated  Catalogue  — free. 
STAR  INCUBATOR  CO., 
20  Church  St,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


New  Vork  Office,  68  flurray  Street. 


WINTER  yYER 

willjieed  a  stimulant  when 
the  weather  gets  cold  and 
evervthiug-  is  covered  with  ' 
snow.   The  verj- best  stinju-  gj. 
lant  known  for  eg-g  produc- 
tion  is 

Pioneer  Glover  Meai 


It  13  finely  groand  clover  hay  which  lias  been  care 
I  fully  cured  so  as  to  preserve  its  natural  green  color 
iroma.  It  is  ground  hy  our  special  made  nia- 
chinrry  and  packed  in  new  sacks.  Prices,  oO  lbs. 
^1-00;  100  lbs.  $-2.(10;  5  lbs.  25c.  Send  for  FREE 
[  sample  book;  endorsed  by  all  leading  poultn,- editors. 

THE  BENFETT  &  MILIETT  COMPANY, 

Box       Gouverneur,  >t.  \. 


WHY? 


Why  was  the  only  award  to  bone 
cutters  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago, 
given  to  the  Webster  &  Hannum 
Bone  Cutter  ? 

Because  wherever  it  has  come  into 
competition  with  other  machines  it 
has  proved  every  claim  we  make- 
cuts  faster  and  easier,  cuts  meat  and 
gristle  without  clogging,  and  is  the 
only  absolutely  self-feeding  and  self- 
regulating  cutter  made.  We  guar- 
antee   money  back  to  any  dissatisfied  purchaser. 

Ask  about  Stearns  Clover  Cutters  and  Grit 
Crushers.     Send  for  free  booklet  on  poultry  feeding. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  8  .Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


It  will  keep  your  chickens  strong-  and  healthy.  It 
mil  make  young-  pullets  lay  early.  Worth  its  weig^ht 
in  grold  for  moulting  hen?,  and  prevents  all  diseases.  It 
is  absolutely  pui  e.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quantity- 
costs  only  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day.   Ko  other  kind  like  it. 


'condition 


LAV 

LIKE 


CONDITION  POWDER 


Therefore,  no  matter  what  kind  of  food  yon  use,  mix 
with  it  daily  Sheridan's  Powder.  Otherwise,  vour  profit 
this  fall  and  printer  will  be  lost  when  the  price  for  epgS 
is  very  high.  It  assures  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food 
elements  needed  to  produce  health  and  form  egrgrs.  It 
is  sold  by  drug-gists,  grocers,  feed  dealeis  or  by  mafl. 

If  you  can't  get  it  send  to  US.  A  sic  first 

One  pack.  25  cts.  five  SI.  Large  2-lb.  can  Sl-20.  Sis  cana 
Exp.  paid.  S5-  Sample  of  Best  Pottltrt  Paper  sent  f i  eew 
I.  S ,  J  OHNSON  &  CO. ,  22  Custom  House  St„  Boston,  MAi» 
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MAKING  HENS  SIT. 

A  "Winnipeg,  Man.,  reader  calls  our 
attention  to  our  claim  that  Leghorns 
can  be  made  to  become  broody  and 
Brahmas  be  made  non-sitters.  His  letter 
states  the  point  he  brings  up  and  he 
also  mentions  some  excellent  hints  in 
feeding.    He  says: 

"I  was  very  much  interested,  some 
time  ago,  in  your  experience  with  your 
Leghorns  becoming  broody,  being  the 
result  of  feeding  grain  only.  I,  too,  this 
year,  have  experienced  something  of  the 
same  kind,  but  I  have  been  feeding 
wheat,  corn  and  turnips  tops  by  way 
of  green  food.  Of  course  all  of  my 
hens  did  not  become  that  way,  but  quite 
a  few.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to 
inform  me  which  kind  of  food  as  a 
mixed  ration  that  you  found  to  be  of 
the  best  and  oblige  yours  truly.  I  find 
to  keep  my  hens  at  work  from  early 
morn  to  late  at  night,  is  the  best  in  my 
experience.  I  cannot  say  that  I  agree 
with  some  in  their  mode  of  feeding.  Of 
course  the  idea  of  feeding  three  times  a 
day  will  often  prove  more  conducive  to 
good  results  in  my  opinion  than  once  a 
day  providing  one  overfed  at  that  one 
meal.  A  little  at  a  time,  if  fed  six 
times  a  day  providing  the  hens  are  kept 
at  work  will  prove  all  right." 

If  two  lots  of  hens  (Leghorns  and 
Brahmas)  are  put  in  yards  side  by  side, 
and  the  Brahmas  are  given  but  little 
g-rain  and  a  good  ration  of  lean  meat 
every  day,  and  so.  fed  as  to  be  kept 
busily  at  work,  while  the  Leghorns  are 
fed  three  times  a  day,  on  wheat  and 
corn,  the  Leghorns  will  in  time  become 
broody  and  the  Brahmas  will  show  no 
inclination  to  sit.  The  reason  is  that 
nature  prompts  hens  to  store  fat  on  the 
body  as  a  protection  and  food  when 
they  are  on  the  nest,  as  they  do  not 
then  come  off  frequently  to  eat,  and  as 
a  rule  a  hen  will  not  become  broody 
unless  she  is  well  fortified  with  the  re- 
quired support  for  remaining  on  the 
nest.  A  carbonaceous  diet,  and  an 
abundance  of  food,  tends  to  broodiness. 
With  any  breed,  (sitter  or  non-sitter), 
while  a  nitrogenous  and  sparse  ration 
tends  to  continued  laying  without  the 
inclination  to  sit. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  feed  three  times  a 
day  as  it  destroys  the  desire  of  the  hen 
to  work  and  forage  by  keeping  her 
crop  full,'  but  there  should  be  no  ob- 
jection to 'frequent  feeding  if  the  hens 
are  given  "but  a  little  at  a  time,  for,  in 
fact,  that  is  the  way  they  get  their  food 
on  the  range.  The  main  point  is  to  so 
feed  fowls  that  they  will  not  be  indis- 
posed to  help  themselves.  They  should 
not  be  taught  to  depend  upon  their 
owner.  The  best  guide  is  to  weigh  a 
few  hens  once  a  week.  If  they  are  gain- 
ing in  flesh  give  less  grain  and  more 
lean  meat.  If  falling  off  in  weight  give 
more  grain.  By  using  the  scales  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  knowing  how  to 
regulate  the  food  and  keep  the  hens  in 
proper  condition. 


A  PAPER  WORTH  READING. 

One  of  the  best  known  fanciers'  papers  de- 
voted to  Dops,  I'onltry,  PiKeoiis,  etc.,  is  the 
Aiiirrii-dK  Stuck- h'i'eper,  a  weekly  publication, 
hailing  from  Boston,  Ma.ss.  It  i.s  now  in  its 
21st  volume  and  its  patronage  comes  from  the 
best  class  of  fanciers  and  breeders.  Show  re- 
ports are  one  of  its  features  and  the  issue  of 
December  S)th  contains  an  ehiborate  report  of 
the  Pet  Dog  Show  held  in  New  York  City,  to- 
Ketlier  with  a  laige  naniber  of  lialf-tone  illus- 
trations. The  subscription  price  is  l)nt  ?1  per 
year,  which  enanU-s  every  dog  and  poultry 
breeder  to  obtaiu  a  first  class  weekly  ala  very 
low  price. 


>-S  >  s  <  >  <  ^  <  S  <  >  <yT> 
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POULTRY  FENCE 

Has  more  good  qualities  than  all  others  combined—     -  -  '  ■    ■  ■    •  -    •  ■    -  .^'-A-'^^ 
cabled  selvage  and  a  cable  every  foot  in  height  of  fence 
Requires  fewer  poPts  and  No  Top  or  Bottom  Rail — 
PLEASIHGSERVICABLE-PRACTICAL- 
ECOMOMICAL-SA  TISFACTORY. 
Saves  50  per  cent,  in  cost  ot  completed  fence. 
NOTE— Even  If  nettlnir  be  donated,  the  complete  lence 
■will  cost  more  than  where  M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  FE.\CI>G 
le  uHed  ut  reiffular  price.     Deduct  price  of  nettlDg  from 
Estimate  No.  S,  and  see. 

We  also  make  II oe,  Field  and  Lawn  Fenclnf 

ESTIMATE  No.  1. 

Mrodst-footM.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fence  made  of 

No.  19  galvanized  steel  wire,  (Si  65c  per  rod  t  39.00 
61  posts,  (ii  20  cents          .          .         .         .       12  20 
Setting  posts,  5  cents  each  ....  3^05 
No  Top  or  Bottom  Rail  Reqalred. 
No  Labor  Putting  Rail  on  Posts  Required. 
No  NaiU  to  Attach  Ralls  Required. 
6  lbs.  staples,  @  7  cents          ...  .35 
1  hours  labor  stretching  up  fence,  @  26  cents  1.00 
Total  cost  I  56.60 


Pat.  July  21,  '96. 


Pat.  July  6,  '97. 


ESTIMATE  No.  2. 

60  rods  old-fashinned  diamond  netting,  4  feet 
In  height,  made  of  No.  19  galvanized  steel 
wire,  (ai  65  cents  per  rod      -        -        -      i  39.00 
121  posts,  a  20  cents  -  -         -  24.20 

Setting  posts.  (S  f<  cents  each  -        -  6.06 

1,320  sq.  ft.  m  top  and  hot.  rail,  |20.00  per  M  -  26.40 
30  lbs,  20d  nails.  <n  5  cents  -         -         -  1-50 

8  hours  labor  putting  up  rail.  (5, 2Sc.  per  hour  2.00 
10  hours  labor  stretching  netting,®  25c  prhour  2.50 
10  lbs.  staples,  gi  7  cents        -        •        •  -"0 
Total  cost         ...  .  »102.SS 


Draw  your  own  conclusions  and  then  write  us  for  circulars. 

DEKALB  FENCE  CO,,  Box29  De  Kalb,  lllA 


This  is  the  Bone  Cutter 

— and  indeed  the  only  one  which  is  equipped  with  ball 
bearings.  That's  why  it  runs  so  easily.  It  cuts 
on  the  shear  plate  principle.  No  gouging,  crushing  or 
brea  king  of  bone  into  pieces  or  dangerous  bone  splinters. 

Leaves  a  Shaving  of  Bone, 

fine  and  easily  consumed  by  fowl  or  chick.  Easiest  to 
clean  —  cleans  itself.  Feeds  at  will  of  operator. 
Strong  and  durable.  Large  capacity.  Made  m  various 
sizes  for  hand  and  power.  "Write  for  our  illustrated 
Catalogue  No.  16,  prices,  etc. 

Vi.  J.  ADAM,  JOUET,  ILL, 


ACE 
EASE 


The  test  of  a  tool  ifl  the  ease  with  which  it  does  its  wi 
Good  tools  make  good  work  easy,  rapid  and  economica 
The  No.  4  IRON  A<iE  Combined  Seed  Orill 
and  VVfact'l  Hoe  for  IHUU  does  nine  ditferent 
things  and  does  thera  all  better  chan  any  other 
six  tools  you  coald  buy.    It  takes  care  of  track 
from  lirst  to  last.   It  plows,  levels,  furrows, 
sows,  covers,  rakes,  cultivates,  hoes  and 
hills.  Send  for  a  freecopy  of 
the  famous  Iron  A*re 
Book  for  1900.  It'sa 
money-making  guide. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO. 
Box  25,  Crenloch,  N.  J. 


ork, 

1, 


LACE  CURTAINS 


FREE 


i-ra;  These  beautiful  Royal  Lace  Parlor  Curtains  are  o£  the  newest  Savoy 
^  Sfc  design,  three  yards  long,  36  inches  wide,  are  washable  and  will  last  a 
^r^'«^  lite  time.  You  can  get  two  pairs  of  these  choice  curtains,  (same  design 

■  a.s  in  cuti,  and  four  beautiful  Sash  Curtains  (one  yard  square  each)  FREE  by  selling  our  GRE.\T- 
COLD  REMEDY  and  HEADACHE  CURE.  Cures  Cold  in  One  Day !  Relieves  Ht-adai  lie  at  Once!  We- 
will  give  the  curtains  absolutely  free  to  anyone  taking  advantage  of  the  great  offer  we  send  to. 
ever}'  person  selling  six  boxes  ot  our  Tablets.  If  you  agree  to  sell  only  six  boxes  at  2o  cents  a  box, 
write  to-day  and  we  will  send  the  Tablets  by  mail  postpaid.  When  sold,  send  us  the  money  and. 
we  will  send  four  Sash  Curtains,  unhemmed.  so  they  may  be  made  to  fit  any  window,  together- 
with  our  offer  of  two  complete  pairs  of  Royal  Lace  Parlor  Curtains,  enough  to  furnish  a  room, 
same  day  money  is  received.  This  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  ladies  to  beautify  their  h<^ni--s  with, 
fine  Lace  Curtains  of  excjuisite  desit,-ii.    All  who  have  earned  them  are  delighted.  Addn->j 

NATIONAL.  MEDICINE  CO.,  1010  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,Conn.  Box  65 A 


DON'T  PAY  A  CENT 

FOR  AN  INCUBATOR  OF  ANY  KIND  UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  GIVEN  IT  A  THOROUGH  TRIAL. 

Some  Iiicubatois  were  nevtr  intcn.N-'l  t.-i  liiiti-li  L-liickens  hut  are  only  nm'lf  to  sell.. 

PREMIER  IINCIIBATOR  ON  TRIAL 


,  ou  have  tested  it  to  your  >atisfai'tion  V()U  pay  for  it.  .So  easy  to  handle  any  child 
n  it.  To»U  Flri*t  I'rlzt*  ut  WorldV  Fiilr  and  Medal  iit  NoNhvlIle  and  llmaha 
JttoiiM.    We  send  the  largest  and  most  instructive  catalotrue  published  f"r  cents, 

25c.  COllWBU  INCUBATOR  CO.  37  Adams  street 


lAfter  >  ou  have  test 
can  nm  it 
Kacpo 


Poultry  lIouKCK,  £3U.  V»V«-VlTlI»i/*  ■  V \jVm  Delaware  City,  Del*. 

The  Premier  Incubator,  made  by  the    COLUMBIA   INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  is  the 
Incubator  which  took  the   DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR   and  SILVER  MEDAL  at  the  great 
NATIONAL    EXPORT   EXPOSITION  held  at  PHILADELPHIA. 


INCUBATORS  FROM  ss-oo  UP 

BROODERS  FROM  «8o  UP 


Free  Cat.Tlotriie. 

ON  TRIAL. 

Fully  Warrented. 
>'(j  piloisturp  Nefded. 
.-vvi loiuatic  VeutilUilion. 


SELF  KEGULAIORS. 

L.A.  BANTA: 

LICONIER,  Ind. 
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CHICKEN  FARM. 

Capacity  of  Four  Hundred  Chickens  a 
Day— How  They  Will  Be  "Raised"— 
Mr.  Karstendiek's  Enterprise. 

Local  enterprise  and  the  confidence 
In  the  future  of  New  Orleans  now  that 
sewerage  and  drainage  is  an  assured 
fact  is  the  cause  for  the  inauguration 
of  a  poultry  farm  in  that  city  by  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Karstendiek  on  the  old  Jour- 
dan  homestead  situated  on  Jourdan 
avenue  and  North  Peters  street. 

It  was  not  yesterday  nor  day  before 
Mr.  Karstendiek  concluded  to  go  into 
the  poultry  business,  but  it  was  some 
twenty  odd  years  ago  he  thought  of  the 
profitable  business  it  would  be  to  some 
one  who  would  devote  a  major  portion 
of  his  time  and  energy  to  make 
the  business  a  profitable  one  if  con- 
ducted on  a  strictly  business  basis. 

"The  Eagle  Poultry  Farm,"  for  such 
is  the  name  of  the  Karstendiek  prop- 
erty, it  is  expected,  will  be  able  to  sup- 
ply a  large  amount  of  the  thousands  of 
chickens  which  are  daily  consumed  in 
the  city. 

The  building  which  is  used  for  '.'as 
breeding  and  raising  of  chickens  is  a 
frame  structure  forming  an  "L.."  It  is 
three  hundred  and  some  feet  long, 
about  thirty  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet 
high.  The  lower  end  of  the  "L"  which 
is  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  residence, 
is  where  the  incubators  will  be  located 
and  where  steam  pipings  will  take  the 
place  of  the  mother  hen  and  breed  the 
17,000  or  18,000  "chicks"  which  Mr.  Kar- 
stendiek expects  to  hatch  by  the  meana 
of  his  incubators,  sixty  odd  in  number. 

From  the  incubator  room,  the  young 
chickens  will  be  taken  up  stairs  in  an 
elevator  and  put  into  pen  one  and  so 
on  until  they  have  reached  pen  thirty, 
a  day  in  each  pen.  From  this  they  are 
•again  taken  down  stairs  and  put  into 
pen  thirty-one  and  so  on  again  until 
pen  ninety  is  reached  when  the 
■"chicks"  have  become  chickens,  three 
months  old  and  ready  for  the  market 
and  the  chef  de  cuisine's  knife. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  Mr.  Karsten- 
diek to  supply  the  entire  home  market 
with  poultry,  for  that  is  an  impossibil- 
ity, as  there  are  more  than  10,000  chick- 
ens consumed  daily  in  the  city  and  the 
farm  will  only  be  able  to  supply  about 
400  per  day. 

The  chickens  which  will  be  raised  on 
;the  "Eagle  Poultry  Farm"  will  be  fat- 
tened on  the  same  principal  as  those  of 
the  West,  only  the  breed  will  be  from 
choice  eggs  collected  in  the  Lafourche 
country.  The  farm  will  be  ready  for 
-business  about  the  oth  of  next  month, 
when  Mr.  Karstendiek  will  set  his  first 
P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton.  N.  J. 
setting  of  the  18,000  eggs  which  he  will 
raise  chickens  from.  Of  these  18,000 
eggs  it  is  the  expectation  of  Mr.  Kars- 
tendiek to  raise  4000  chickens,  allowing 
a  large  margin  for  spoiled  eggs  and 
losses  from  other  causes. 

To  each  of  the  sixty  pens  which  will 
contain  the  growing  chickens  is  at- 
tached a  yard  wherein  the  chickens  will 
get  exercise,  not  too  much,  but  just 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  being  all 
sinew  and  bones  and  allow  them  to  feed 
on  broken  marble  and  grass. 

The  enterprise  of  Mr.  Karstendiek  is 
■  the  only  one  in  the  South.  He  has  ex- 
pended something  like  $10,000  in  the  in- 
stallation of  the  farm  in  the  city. 


THE  FARMER'S  OWN  WEEKLY. 

Probably  a  majority  of  our  readers  desire 

■  and  shonld  have  the  best  farm  paper  together 
with  The  PocLTET  Keeper,  and  what  can 
be  better  than  The  Ohio  Fannei;^-ith  its  many 
large  pages  filled  with  nseful  information  on 
all  sabjects  pertaining  to  the  farm,  stock 
garden,  bees,  fruit,  etc.?    Eemember  that  we 

■  send  The  Ohio  Farmef  (§1)  and  The  Poul- 
TRT  Keeper  (,50  cents)  together  one  year 
for  one  dollar  and  tea  cents,  and  The  Ohio 
Farmer  comes  every  week.    They  are  sending 

•  a  sample  copy  to  all  of  oar  subscribers  whose 
subscriptions  expire  with  this  issue.  Look  it 
over  and  include  it  with  your  order  for 

-Poultry  Keeper. 


iTHEYARETREAD  WINNERS.  WHAT? 


—  Why,  the 

Racine  Sautnenig 

INGUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

of  course.  "WHY  I  Because  the  incubators  will  hatch  every 
halchable  eg'g'.  and  the  brooders  will  raise  every  chick  to  ma- 
turity, thus  briuging:  success  and  profit  lo  every  owner  of 
these  machines.  Could  anything:  more  be  aesiredf  They  are 
built  on  scientific'  principle*,  but  are  most  simple  in  desigTi. 
easy  to  operate,  trustworthy,  and  absolutely  self-reflating:. 
J»o  risk  taken  In  biiyingr  the-ie  macliines.  Our  prices  are 
surprisingly  Io\v.  We  make  incubators  in  four  sizes— 50 
to  800  eec  capacity.  Send  for  our  new  booklet.  "Poul- 
try Pointer!*'- — contains  much  that  all  poultry- people  should 
know.    It's  worth  dollar*,  but  a  «tnnip  p-ets  it. 

RACINE  HATCHER  CO., 

Racine,  Wis. 


100  Per  Cent.  Hatched, 

In  a  recent  hatching  contest  in  which  there  were  over  400  trials  the 
hatch  was  KX)  per  cent.  In  19  cases  with 

PETALIMA 
«^INCIIBATOe$. 

This  machine  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  as  near  absolute 
perfection  as  can  be  attained.  The  regulation  of  heat,  air 
and  moisture  have  been  proven  perfect.  See  our  new  egg 
trav  and  other  improvements.  We  pay  freight  anywhere  in  U.  S 
FREEcatalog.    pETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  14?  Petaluma,  CaL 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  NOXALLS 

Are  the  Simplest  and  Most  Perfect  Incubator  on  the  market  and  are 
backed  by  Sworn  Testimonials. 

50  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  Combined,  $8. 

fend  Six  Cents  for  our  Twentieth  Century  Catalogue.  Circular  Free. 
N  OX  ALL  INCUSATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  Quincy,  III.  BO.X:  ;i 


HOYI  MANY  EGGS 

do  you  get}  No  matter,  yon  will  ^et  twice  as  many  if  you  feed  the  hens  Green  Cut  Bone.  It 
double!*  the  ecc  product  in  every  Instance.  It  makes  hens  lay  In  cold  weather 

when  eggs  are  worth  the  most  monev.    It  makes  early  and  long  layers  of  the  pullets. 

MANN'S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS 

"bent  all."  Thev  make  the  hen  business  sure  and  profitable.  Mann's  CI  over 
Cutter— made  entirely  o£  iron  and  steel.  Mann's  Swing'Ing  Feed  Tray 
beats  the  hen  that  wants  to  scratch  or  roost  in  the  'rouph— prevents  waste.  Mann's 
Granite  Crystal  Crltlsall  Crit-nodlrt  Cash  or  installments.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.        E.  W.  MAMM  CO.  Box     57  MILFORD,  MASS. 


POULTRY  PAYS 


^  miWi  IN 
I  IN 
3  FED  \m  m\ 


mm  FOflO' 


Address— 


PINELAND  I.  AND   B.   CO.,  JAMESBURC,  N.  J. 


Canadian  Poultry  Review 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

In  its  twenty-second  year.  Practical,  lively,  readable.  Fourty  to  fifty 
pages  monthly.      SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS   are  PRACTICLE  POULTRY, 

edited  by  A.  S.  Gilbert,  Poultry  iNIanager  Dominion  Government  Experi- 
mental Farm.  Ottawa. 

" Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Geese,"  "Poultry  Alements,"  "  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers," and  "With  Uncle  Sam,"(U.  S,  news,)  and  "  Bantams,"  Full 
Reports  of  all  Canadian  Shows. 

Not  the  bigest,  but  amongst  the  BEST.  cents  a  year. 

Special  rate  :  Three  years,  $\.oo,  or  three  new  subscriptions 
^i.oo.    Sample  free. 
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THE  MARKETS  AND  THE  SUPPLY.' 

In  winter  the  egg  markets  in  the 
cities  are  never  supplied  with  fresh 
eggs.  Even  in  summer,  when  the  prices 
are  sometimes  low,  the  cost  of  keeping 
the  fowls  is  greatly  decreased;  in  fact, 
on  the  farm  the  cost  is  barely  notice- 
able and  the  egg-production  steadily 
Increases.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
select  the  best  pullets  and  send  them  to 
market  in  the  fall  and  early  winter, 
and  reserve  the  culls  and  old  hens,  and 
from  them  expect  the  egg-supply  dur- 
ing the  winter.  These  fowls,  if  con- 
fined for  a  few  days  in  a  fattening- 
coop,  can  be  made  ready  for  market, 
and  then  farmers  can  retain  the  true 
egg-producers  at  home.  Of  course,  it 
is  expected  that  every  one  will  be 
humane  enough  to  prepare  warm  and 
dry  quarters  for  their  poultry,  besides 
see  that  they  have  a  proper  allowance 
of  food,  and  always  a  supply  of  fresh 
water,  for  in  winter  all  domesticated 
members  of  the  barnyard  are  forced  to 
depend  on  man  for  proper  care,  and  if 
one  is  not  willing  or  humane  enough  to 
attend  to  this  duty,  by  no  means  under- 
take the  raising  of  fowls,  as  it  would  ba 
but  to  inflict  needless  cruelty  on  the 
lower  animals  which  are  under  his  care, 
and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  pro- 
tect. And  more,  our  farmers  may  not 
only  supply  our  own  markets,  but  pro- 
vide eggs  for  export.  It  is  said  that 
the  egg  supply  from  our  three  largest 
egg-producing  States  is  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  New  Tork  market  alone.  Re- 
member the  number  of  large  cities  and 
towns  we  have,  and  if  this  be  true,  con- 
sider how  small  the  egg-production  of 
this  country  really  is.  We  should  de- 
pend upon  ourselves,  keep  this  amount 
of  money  at  home  and  benefit  our  coun- 
try. Poultry-raising  and  the  production 
of  eggs  pay.  Not  only  should  we  be 
dependent  upon  ourselves,  but  other 
countries  should  be  dependent  upon  us. 
No  land,  no  climate,  none  with  natural 
advantages  can  do  so  much  as  this.  We 
have  excelled  in  many  things,  and 
should  do  so  in  this. 


LIME  TO  PREVENT  GAPES. 

The  best  preventive  of  gapes  is  to 
plow  or  spade  the  ground  intended  for 
young  chicks  as  soon  as  the  frost  is 
gone,  and  then  scatter  air-slaked  lime 
liberally  over  the  surface.  Gapes  gen- 
erally come  from  the  soil,  and  as  lime 
destroys  any  eggs  or  other  sources  of 
gapeworms,  the  chicks  will  escape.  Salt 
may  also  be  added  in  small  quantities. 
Lime  is  cheap,  and  it  is  better  to  use  it 
on  the  ground  than  to  work  trying  to 
save  the  chicks  and  lose  a  large  num- 
ber. The  ground  should  be  limed  as 
early  as  possible.  Lime  is  also  a  pre- 
ventive of  roup.  To  get  rid  of  filth  is 
to  avoid  disease  in  the  flocks,  for  when 
disease  appears  the  germs  are  retained 
in  the  ground.  For  that  reason  every 
location  occupied  by  poultry  should  be 
occasionally  spaded  or  plowed.  When 
performing  such  work,  first  scatter  air- 
slaked  lime  over  the  surface,  and  turn 
under  the  top  soil,  following  by  another 
application  of  lime  on  the  surface.  The 
lime  causes  a  chemical  action  in  the 
soil  which  quickly  destroys  the  filth  by 
fihanging  its  composition. 


TO  MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

The  brst  brood  (if  lions  on  oiirtli  can't 
make  eggs  uule.ss  yon  givetlieni  sonietliing  to 
work  with.  Egg  prodnclion  depends  very 
largely  npon  tlie  food  snpply-  The  H-(> 
Company  olaims  that  tlioir  poult ly  rucid  <nn- 
tainsa  large  percentage  of  albnnu  n.  the  prin- 
cipal constituent  of  eggs,  so  eoinbined  with 
other  food  constituents  in  just  the  right  pro- 
portions to  Ivoep  the  fowls  in  that  vigorous, 
iiealthy  condition  in  which  they  just  have  to 
lay  eggs;  that  it  promotes  the  growth  of 
chicks  and  broilers;  it  increases  the  egg  yield, 
especially  in  winter  ;  it  makes  pullets  lay 
early  and  produces  "fine  feathers."  The 
H-6  Company,  Bufl'alo,  N.  Y.,  has  oHered  to 
send  to  all  readers  mentioning  this  paper  a 
free  sample  of  this  food,  with  circulars  and 
prices. 


Your  Whole  Family 

WouM  Be  Satisfied 

with  one  of  these  surreys.  They  are  handsome,  gtrons,  gty 
lli«h,  ea^y  riding  durable.  Selling  on  our  ptan  you  can 
examine  It  thoroughly  before  you  are  requlrea  to  buy  It. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  sell  all  goods  direct  from  our 
factory  to  the  purchaser  at  whole- 
sale prices.  We  are  the  larirest 
manulacturerH  of  vebleleH  and 
harneMM  In  the  world  Helllnfir  to 
the  coiiHumer  e.TcliiHlvely.  We 
havepursuetl  til  iW  plan  successfully 
for  27  years.  You  assume  no  risk 
as  we  ship  our  goo.ls  anywhere  tor  fciami- 

  nattoti  and  puaraiiU-e  wiftf  arrival.  Larireat 

eelectiuri  m  the  <:ouiitry  as  wt  make  178  style.s  o(  vehk-lea  ari-1  f>r>  slylt"*  of  harness.  CatuloiriH-  free. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING.  CO.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA  llr^vi:m:ATgo7i':^k\^^^^ 


No  707— Extension  Top  Surrey,  with  double  fend- 
ers. Complete  with  side  curtahiti,  aprons,  lamps  and 
pole  orshafta.  Price.  ijiSO.  As  L'ood  as  sells  for  $40  more. 


No.  180— Double  Buggy  Har- 
Dess,  with  nickel  trimmiDES.  Price 
complete  with  collars  and  hitch 


A  PRASTtOfll  POULTRY  BOOK 


One  which  covers 
y  Jctjillof  tilt 
industry  from  in- 
cubation to  market  is  our  20th  CENTURY  CATALOGUE.  !t  will  teach  you 

from  the  practical  experience  of  others  what  it  would  t;ike  you  ten  years  lo  learn.  Amon pother  =A^ii,^;.-r.-i  ^ 
ithiugs  it  tells  about  the  latest  improvements  in  the  world  famous  Kellable  illcubntorK  ^^^*SJl||i  5- 
and  Brooders.  Sent  for  10c  to  pay  postage.  RgliabiC  lOS.  &  Brdf.Co.RoJ    A  I S  OuinCV.III.I^*'^^ 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam 

The  simplest,  best,  most  perfectly  self-regulating  and 
lowest-priced  first-class  hatcher  made  is  the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs  at  less 
o9t  than  any  other  machine.  Thousands  in  successful  use.  The  beat 
small  incubator  in  existence  ia  the  WOODEN 
HEN*  Capacity,  '•,{}  epKS  ;  regulates  itself ;  doea 
•■ljuBt  as   sood  work  as  the  highest  priced 
■•/_  machines.   Catalogs  mailed  fre». 


STAHL, 
114-122  S.  6th  St.,  Quincy, 


III. 


Cavse  for  Crowirv^ 

Seven  years' practical  test  has  proved  the  Ertel  Victor  the  best,  simplest,  most  trust- 
worthy and  economical  incubator  on  the  market.    It  is  absolutely  self-regulating. 
Thoroughly  scientilic  in  construction,  thoroughly  merhanicnl,  thoroughly  honesii 
and  as  simple  as  can  be.    Every  machine  is  guaranteed.    Yuur  money  back  if  it 
does  not  do  the  work  as  claimed. 

THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

is  sold  for  less  money  than  machines  that  are  not 
so  good.   Satishes  thousands  of  thriving  poultry  .Lj^> 
raisers.  Book  of  instrnctions  and  poultry-raising  'I'd-^^^gll^ 
;e  with  each  machine.   Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


Big  Value 

If  you  want  to  sea  hoF  much  you  cau  buy^ 
how  much  information  you  can  get, 
how  much  plesant  reading  and 
how  much  reel  solid  satisfaction  for 

A  Little  Money 

send  50  cents  to-day  for  a  year's 
uibscription  to 

Poultry  Monthly,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sample  Copy  free. 
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THIN  our  FOR  WINTER. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  cull  out  tlie  flocks. 
Nearly  every  fanner  and  breeder  has 
more  young-  stock  than  will  be  kept 
over,  and  while  the  flocks  are  full  is  the 
best  time  for  selecting-  tuose  intended 
for  next  season.   The  pullets  that  will 
be  the  best  layers  are  those  that  have 
been  hatched  early.   They  should  be 
well  feathered  in  appearance,  bright, 
active  and  full  of  life.    Such  pullets 
should  be  kept  growing  from  now  to 
the  approach  of  frost,  in  order  to  ad- 
vance them  on  the  path  to  maturity  as 
rapidly  as  possible.    They  should  re- 
ceive no   check,   and  should   be  well 
housed  and  fed.    The  reason  why  it  is 
so  important  to  push  them  is  because  if 
they  begin  to  lay  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  fall,  before  the-  winter  sets  in, 
.they  will  keep  on  laying  and  begin  to 
set  early  in  the  spring,  in  time  for 
hatching  out  the  early  broods.  Should 
they  not  begin  to  lay,  however,  before 
the  winter  begins,  they  will  not  lay  at 
all  until  spring,  but  will  begin  early. 
The  cold  weather  seems  to  have  a  cu- 
rious effect  in  that  respect,  for  young 
chicks    stop    growing,    hens    will  not 
begm  to  lay,  and  even  the  cocks  are  in- 
dolent and  selfish. 

Nor  is  it  any  less  important  to  push 
the  cockerel.  If  the  eggs  are  intended 
for  hatching,  a  forward,  well-matured 
cockerel  will  be  much  more  valuable 
and  serviceable  than  one  that  has  been 
slow  m  growth  and  not  fully  developed 
When  the  small  breeds  have  been  u=ed 
they  will  be  found  aproaching  maturity 
much  sooner  than  the  large  breeds 
but  do  not  make  as  good  winter  lavers 
^'^ose  breeds  that  possess  heavy, 
fluff  feathers,  nor  is  the  tall  comb  of 
any  advantage  to  them  when  the  fro=t 
is  keen  and  the  winds  sharp.  Liberal 
feeding,  however,  will  assist  to  bridge 
over  some  of  the  difficulties,  and  it  pays 
at  that,  as  the  eggs  collected  in  winter 
are  always  worth  much  more  than 
those  of  a  later  period.  Thin  out  all 
the  inferior  stock,  select  the  strongest, 
earliest  and  most  active  pullets,  and 
pick  out  a  cockerel  full  of  vigor  and 
strength. 
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A  NEW  BOOK  ON  POULTRY. 

^r^S"/u°^^''y  9'"'*f*'"  Jo'^"  H.  Eobinson 
U.  t5-  Johnson  &Co.,  Bostou,  Mass.,  pnhlish- 
ers),  we  have  an  American  book  preoared 
especially  for  American  poultrr  keepers"  The 
whole  make-up  of  the  book  reveals  a  design  to 
make  It  serviceable.  It  has  been  a  common 
tanlt  in  the  best  previons  works  on  this  snb- 
ject  that  information  on  one  topic  would  ap- 
pear in  several  diflerent  places,  and  some- 
times subjects  were  so  mixed  that  readers  ex- 
perienced great  difficulty  in  finding  what  they 
wanted  or  in  referring  a  second  time  to 
something  which  had  impressed  them.  In 
'  "       various  topics  have  been 

careluUy  arranged,  and  each  paragraph  head- 
ing, 'printed  in  conspicuous  type,  indicates 
clearly  the  subject  or  part  of  a  subject  treated 
therein.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  great  care 
has  been  exercised  in  making  the  index  very 
complete  and  so  arranging  it  that  any  given 
topic  can  be  found  in  an  instant. 

With  regard  to  the  ground  covered  in  this 
work,  it  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  matter 
of  interest  to  a  poultry  keeper  which  has  not 
been  considered  in  these  pages.  The  method 
of  treatment  adopted  is  to  boil  down  the  best 
information  on  each  topic,  and  when  there 
are  conflicting  opinions,  which  would  perplex 
a  beginner,  to  state  each  plainly  and  show 
which  is  reasonable. 

There  is  no  padding  or  filling  in  the  book. 
With  everything  essential,  it  contains  noth- 
ing superfluous.  Even  in  the  illustrations, 
which  are  numerous,  nothing  not  needed  to 
explain  the  text  can  be  found.  Asshowinc- 
the  completeness  of  the  work,  it  mav  be 
added  that  though  the  matter  has  been  so 
thoroughly  condensed,  the  book  actually  eon- 
tains  50  per  cent,  more  reading  matter  in  its 
272  pages  than  any  other  of  its  kind,  a  fact 
which  would  not  appear  from  a  comparison  of 
the  numbers  of  pages,  for  the  pages  of"  Poul- 
try Craft"  are  larger  than  common.  The 
pri-^e  is  §2  and  the  book  is  sold  on  approval. 
Write  to  I.S.Johnson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
lor  tall  description  sent  free. 


^0  YOU  WANT  AN 
INCUBATOR  FREE? 


//  You  are  a  Good  Speller  you  can  get  one 

A  number  of  words  in  the  advertisements  in  this  issue  of  the 

F=»OUL_-rFR\^  KEEF^ER 

have  been  purposely  misspelled.   To  the  person  who  detects  and  corrects  the 
largest  number  of  them  we  will  give  a 

200  EGG  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR, 

Manufactured  by  the  Des  Maines  Incubator  Co. 

For  the  SECOXD  LARGEST  XU.MBER,  §10.00  in  Cash.    For  the  THIRD 
largest  number,  a  54  Egg  LITTLE  CRE3GEXT  HATCHER. 

The  Conditions  are  very  Simple 

JanN\'a°nTm.ir  ^otslL'^  necessary  that  sometime  between 

ad^^'titrifwtTarthe^^^^^  ^^^'^^  -  follows  :  Xame^c^f 

word  correctlv  ^^n,fll».f.  \l  appeai-s ;  the  word  as  spelled  in  the  paper  •  the 

L7t  Dale  to  la^t  T  ^  on  which  it  occurs,  and  each  in  order  fron^  the 
thfva'^^ifusbreel-offowls'^An  tf''  ""ti^^'^de  proper  names,  or  the  names  of 
sters  DictionaiT  wLcM^  words  as  misspelled  can  be  found  in  Web- 

as  to  rec^p  loToH  stat  n  case  of  a  tie  for  any  prize,  prioritv 

besentsoon  as  conte  fclLs  S. rreT?  Hst".1-'°''^i^  ^"^^T  *° '^"'^''^^  ^"^^^  ^''^ 
be  sent  to  each  contestant  by  mai^     ^U     k      k''''        names  of  winners  will 

V5c  and  have  their  s^tc^torixtetd^donf^^^^^^^  '^^^ 

NOW      SPELL  THE  OTHER  FELLOW  DOWN 
THEN  AND  GET  AN  INCUBATOR  FREEI 

Address,       The  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

The  Spelling  Bee 

The  Poultry  Keeper: 

:   r>  ^      Enclosed  is  75  cents  for  one  year's  sabscriotion  in  Tuir  • 


'  Name   ^  ~  

P.  O  ; 

t!£i  State  •  ^ 

Date  
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HPinP  You  Will 
m  1  iUv      do  Right 

To  Order  at  Once  the  Following 

FOUR  Poultry  Papers 

For  $1.15.    Regular  price  $2.25. 


FARM-POULTRY,  semi-monthly,  one  year,  price, 

POULTRY  KEEPER,  monthly,  one  year,  price, 

INTER-STATE  POULTRYMAN,  monthly,  one  year,  price, 
A  FEW  HENS,  monthly,  one  year,  price. 

Total,  - 


PRACTICAL   PAPERS   PAY  POULTRYMEN. 

There  are  None  More  Practical  than  the  following: 

The  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  that  leads  the  world,  because  the  editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  is 
the  best  informed  man  of  this  age  on  poultry  subjects.  Its  cover,  printed  in  two  colors,  makes  it  an  ornament 
to  any  home,  and  its  contents  are  none  the  less  attractive,  as  yon  can  see  by  sending  for  a  free  sample  copy. 
Published  monthly,  at  only  50  cents  per  year. 

The  Inter-State  Poultryman,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  fifty  cents  a  year,  needs  no  introduction  to  our 
readers,  its  editor  being  fully  abreast  of  the  times.    Published  monthly. 


A  Pew  Hens,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  increased  50  percent,  in  size.  It  is  edited  by  the  well-known 
M.  K.  Boyer.  Full  of  good  things,  monthly,  25  cents  a  year.  Devoted  to  ever}-  branch  of  market  poultry 
•culture.    It  is  a  "boiled  doWn"  journal,  giving  the  cream  of  poultry  matter. 


Farm-Poultry.  This  paper  is  published  twice  a  month,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  poultry 
papers.  It  pays  practical  poultr3'men,  because  it  teaches  facts,  not  theories.  It  is  a  profitable  poultry 
raising  guide  for  all.    Each  issue  is  better  than  the  last.    Price,  semi-montlil}^  $1.00  per  year. 


Until  Jan.,  1901. 


If  you  order  at  once,  you  will  get  all  four  of  the  papers 
from  now  until  January  i.st,   1901,  all  for  (one  dollar  and 
 fifteen  cents.)    --------  $1.15 

TAKE  NOTICE.    If  your  time  is  not  out  for  our  paper,  your  subscription  will  be  marked  up  one  year. 

The  four  papers  one  year,  after  Jan.  i,  1900,  for  $1.15.  Send  all  orders  to  us.  The  combination 
cannot  be  changed  or  filled  as  above,  unless  all  ordered  at  one  time.    Samples  free. 

POULTRY  KEEPER,  Raikesbuig,  Ra. 


LARGE  EGGS. 

That  some  of  the  breeds  lay  eggs  of 
■very  large  size  Is  admitted,  but  it  is  not 
•always  the  hardiest  breeds  which  excel 
•  In  that  respect.  Among  the  breeds 
'•which  have  produced  individuals  which 
laid  eggs  weighing  six  to  the  pound 
may  be  mentioned  the  Minorcas  and 
•Black -Spanish,  but  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  such  large  eggs  are  the  rule, 


though  there  are  a  great  many  flocks 
of  Minorcas  and  Black  Spanish  which 
lay  eggs  weighing  eight  to  the  pound. 
The  Brahmaa  and  Cochins  also  lay 
large  eggs,  but  do  not  quite  equal  in 
that  respect  the  breeds  mentioned 
above.  The  large  combs  of  the  Minorcas 
and  Black  Spanish  are  drawbacks  to 
them  in  winter,  as  they  are  more  liable 
to  be  frosted  than  the  Brahmas,  and 
they  are  also  non-sitters;  but  from 
early  spring  to  the  beginning  of  win- 


ter it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  any  breeds 
known  which  excel  them  in  laying;  and 
under  good  conditions  for  protection 
they  also  made  excellent  records  In 
winter.  For  improving  the  common 
flocks,  if  choice  pullets  are  desired,  the 
use  of  males  of  the  Minorcas  or  Black 
Spanish  breeds  will  prove  profitable, 
and  the  pullets  so  produced  will  serve 
well  for  producing  broilers  if  mated 
with  "Wyandotte,  Plymouth  Rock,  Co- 
chin or  Brahma  males. 
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Judge  us  by  Results 


Nothing  Succeeds 
Like  the  Successful 


You  Want  the  BesL 

We  have  the  Best,  Of  Goufse 

We  know  everybody  says  that,  but — well,  judge  us  by  results.    Look  up  our 
record.     Ascertain  what  our  machines  have  done,  and  what  they  are 
doing.    Ask  the  thousands  of  successful  poultry  raisers  in 
every  state  of  the  Union  who  have  used 

SuCGBSSfui 

inoubBiors 

:^^En£Bt*ootiet*s 

We  are  willing  to  stand  by  their  decision.  As  an  indication  of  the  growing 
popularity  of  our  machines,  and  2oopularity  means  merit,  we  may  mention  that 
it  is  necessary  this  year  for  us  to  print  our  catalogue  in  five  languages: 
English,  German,  French,  Swedish  and  Spanish,  in  order  to  supply 
the  large  demand  from  Europe.  People  abroad  are  finding  out  that  the 
Successful  Incubators  and  Brooders  do  perfect  work. 

The  Incubator  Hatches  Every  Egg  that  can  be  Hatched^ 
The  Brootler  Raises  Every  Ghick  that  is  Haichedm 

There  is  no  loss,  no  annoyance.  The  machines  work  automatically,  and  work 
exactly  right.  We  make  a  complete  line  to  meet  all  requirements.  Let  us  send 
you  our  book  of  150  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  describing  in  detail  our  Suc- 
cessful, Eclipse  and  Crescent  Incubators  and  our  full  line  of  Brooders.  It  tells 
much  that  every  poultryman  ought  to  know  about  incubation.  It  puts  you  in 
a  position  to  Judge  whether  we  have  the  best  or  not.    Six  cents  postage  gets  it. 

Des  Moines  Incubator  Co. 

Box  4-7,  DesMoinos,  Iowa, 


Our  Hatcher. 

K"ow  here's  a  good  hatcher — 

The  kind  which  will  hatch 
With  the  sureness  of  fate. 

Every  egg  in  the  batch ; 
As  a  hatcher  our  hatcher 

Hath  never  a  match, 
For  it  is  the  hatcher 

Which  hatcheth  the  hatch. 


INQUIRIES. 


RoTTiCN  Potatoes.— Will  you  plcnse  an- 
swer tlK> follo\vii)f;qac'stioiis.  Thiy  relate  to  a 
dispute  at  oar  Farmers'  Club  where  your  an- 
swer will  be  read,  r  think  the  advice  thu.s 
gotten  ujay  partly  pay  for  your  time.  Are 
rotten  potatoes  poisonous?  If  so,  is  there 
any  danger  that  chickens  having  free  access 
to  them  may  get  poisoned  and  die  from  the 
etlects  as  long  as  they  are  supplied  with  other 
food  proper  in  quantity  '?— J.  C.  O.,  Burbank, 
California. 

There  is  a  substance  formed  known  as 
"solannm"  when  potatoes  become  rotten. 
We  have  heard  of  injury  from  their  use. 

Air  Spaces  ix  Eggs,  etc.— 1.  What  is 
the  air  space  in  an  egg,  and  how  is  it  meas- 
ured '!  2.  W'hat  is  the  cause  of  reddish  yellow 
colored  droppings  from  hens?  3.  Where  can 
I  get  plans  for  building  brooders  and  brooder 
houses?— W.  H.  M.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  B.  C,  Can- 
ada. 

1.  It  is  the  space  at  the  large  end  and  can 
be  measured  with  a  rule,  if  necessary,  as  it  is 
easily  seen.  2.  Usually  from  heavy  feeding. 
3.  Our  books  "  Poulti-y  Keeper  Illustrators," 
2sos.  1  and  2,  contain  them. 

Using  an  Orchaed. — I  have  a  hen  house 
in  the  middle  of  an  acre  orchard.  How  can 
I  best  use  the  ground  to  the  advantage  of  my 
poultry  ?— A.  O.  P.,  Cortlandt,  N.  Y. 

Simply  allow  the  fowls  to  run  at  large. 
They  will  do  no  harm  and  will  find  many  in- 
sects, thus  benefitting  the  tices  and  them- 
selves. 


Duck  Ailment.— 1.  I  will  feel  obliged  if 
you  can  give  me  any  information  regarding  a 
duck  hen  that  'I  have.  She  seems  to  be  in 
fiood  health,  but  she  does  not  eat  hardly  any- 
thing, and  keeps  rubbing  her  breast  with  her 
bill,  as  if  she  was  choked.  She  has  been  this 
way  aliont  a  week.  I  feed  whole  corn  only. 
2.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  spongia  is 
like  and  what  it  is  madeof?-  C.  Clola,  Kan. 

1.  It  may  be  a  humor  ;  anoint  with  car- 
bolized  vaseline.  Corn  is  not  suitable  for 
ducks.    2.  Spongia  is  burnt  sponge. 

Turkey  Gobblers.— I  have  a  turkey  gob- 
bler that  has  been  ailing  for  some  time.  He 
has  been  ranging  all  over  the  fai-m,  but  I 
caught  him  and  put  him  in  the  shed,  greased 
his  head,  and  sprinkled  some  sulphur  in  his 
throat.  He  is  swollen  under  his  eyes,  and 
coughs  and  sneezes,  and  he  does  not  seem  to 
<je  any  better.  I  bad  a  rooster  three  years  ago 
this  winter  that  acted  in  the  same  way  ;  his 
head  swelled  and  he  had  sore  throat.  I  used 
that  remedy  then  and  it  worked  like  a  charm. 
Please  give  me  some  information. — W.  B., 
Argos,  Indiana. 

The  remedy  is  a  good  one-  The  probability 
is  that  he  has  been  exposed  to  severe  weather. 
Keep  him  in  a  warm  place. 


Lice  Killers.— 1.  Will  Persian  Insect 
Powder  kill  lice?  2.  Is  it  true  that  if  the 
house  and  roosts  are  free  the  hen's  will  keep 
themselves  free  from  lice?  3.  Is  there  any 
lice  killers  made  that  it  by  applying  it  to  the 
roosts  it  kills  the  lice  on  the  hen's  body  ?  4. 
In  large  flocks  how  are  the  hens  dusted  at  one 
time  ?  5.  Is  there  any  practical  machine  for 
putting  a  number  of  hens  in  and  by  merely 
tnrniuga  crank  to  dust  them? — A.  Eeader, 
Hammoud,  La. 

1.  Yes.  2-  Yes,  so  far  as  the  red  mites  are 
concerned.  3.  Lee's  Lice  Killer  will  dosuch 
work.  4.  They  must  be  handled  singly, 
holding  their  heads  down.  _  5.  We  know  of 
none. 


Sundry  Questiox.s.— 1.  Is  lencern  as 
good  as  clover  for  poultry?  2.  Docs  it  set 
hens  back  to  clip  their  wings?  3.  Is  the 
White  Leghorn  a  good  healthy  breed  and 
does  it  lay  as  well  as  the  Brown? — 14.  C.  T., 
Greensboro,  Ga. 

1.  Fully  as  good.  2.  Clipping  does  no 
harm,  though  it  may  remove  some  of  the  pro- 
tection to  the  body  in  winter.  3.  There  is 
no  difference  except  in  color. 


KEEi'ixr;  Ducks. — "What  room  will  be  re- 
bnired  to  keep  thirty  ducks  in  confinement? 


I  have  a  room  eight  by  sixteen  and  an  out- 
side pen  the  same  size.— W.  H.  S.,  South 
Park,  Minn.  ' 

The  room  is  sufficiently  large  but  the  out- 
side .yard  should  be  four  times  as  large. 

Rye.— Is  rye  good  for  young  chickens  ?  Is 
)t  good  to  feed  for  Inying  liens  with  corn, 
buckwheat  and  oats?— F.  W.,  Gleuce  "Mill 
Col. 

It  may  be  profitably  used  if  given  twice  a 
■week  as  a  change  of  grain. 

Incubator  Tank.— lam  beginning  in  the 
chicken  business  again  and  I  want  all  the  in- 
formation I  can  get.  I  have  a  tank  that 
covers  240  eggs  which  I  used  to  run  by  hot 
water  and  which  is  too  much  trouble  to  heat 
and  put  in  the  tank  each  day  and  twice  a 
day.  Xow  I  want  to  run  it  by  lamp.  Please 
tell  me  how  to  fix  it  and  where  I  can  get  the 
fixtures,  etc.--Dr.  H.  F.  F.,  Taylor,  N.  C. 

Address  Mr.  L.  E.  Cakes,  Bloomington,  • 
Ind. 


Geese. — How  many  ganders  should  I  keep 
with  my  geese  ?— S.  A.  G.  Terhune,  Indiana. 

One  gander  and  two  geese  are  considered 
the  proper  proportions. 


BUY  STOCK  IN  THE  FALL. 

The  fall  is  the  time  in  which  to  pur- 
chase breeding  fowls,  for  then  the 
yards  are  full,  and  the  number  of  good 
fowls  on  hand  are  more  numerous.  Al- 
though we  have  repeatedly  mentioned 
this  caution,  yet  there  are  those  who 
wait  till  spring  to  purchase,  at  which 
time  the  prices  are  higher  and  the  best 
fowls  gone.  A  breeder  will  not  keep  a 
large  stock  of  fowls  over  winter,  if  he 
can  avoid  it.  It  entails  too  much  care 
and  labor,  for  they  must  be  kept  in 
good  condition.  In  order  to  thin  out 
his  stock,  he  will  sell  better  fowls,  at 
lower  prices,  in  the  fall  than  he  will  in 
the  spring,  and  those  who  always  buy 
in  the  fall  are  usually  better  satisfied. 
"When  he  keeps  his  stock  till  spring,  he 
will  be  lucky  if  some  of  the  cockerels 
are  not  frosted  on  the  comb,  or  met 
with  some  other  accident,  and  when 
they  leave  his  place  the  customer  who 
receives  them  does  not  for  a  moment 
think  that  if  he  had  brought  his  trio  in 
the  fall,  he  would  have  avoided  many 
little  difficulties  that  come  in  the  way 
in  the  spring.  During  the  fall,  the 
breeders  have  large  numbers  of  young 
stock  on  hand.  They  sell  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  the  buyer  stands  a  chance 
of  getting  the  best,  as  fowls  cannot  al- 
ways be  judged  until  fully  grown.  An- 
other advantage  of  fall  buying  is  that 
the  purchaser  has  the  opportunity  of 
pushing  the  fowls  forward  by  liberal 
feeding  and  good  care.  This  is  very 
desirable,  if  they  are  intended  to  lay 
well.  No  matter  what  the  breed  may 
be,  if  they  are  not  properly  managed, 
they  will  not  give  satisfaction.  And  we 
may  safely  say,  that  the  money  spent 
for  a  trio  of  good  breeding  fowls  will  be 
found,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  to 
have  been  a  good  Investment. 


HOW  TO  DUST  LITTLE  CHICKS 

Recently  we  saw  a  way  to  dust  chicks 
for  lice  that  was  a  new  wrinkle  to  us. 
As  it  seems  to  be  reasonable,  we  pass  it 
on:  Take  a  common  ten-pound  paper 
bag,  put  in  it  from  three  to  six  chicks, 
according  to  size,  sprinkle  over  them 
one  tablespoonful  of  good  Insect 
powder,  close  the  top  of  the  bav,  invert 
it  several  times,  which  will  cause  the 
chicks  to  flutter  about,  thus  allowing' 
them  to  become  well  dusted  with  the 
powder.  I  have  thoroughly  dusted  100 
in  half  an  hour  in  this  way.  "Why 
would  it  not  be  better  to  use  a  twenty- 
flve-pound  paper  flour  sack  for  this 
business?  One  could  dust  a  dozen  at 
once  in  this  way  it  also  seems  to  me 
that  one  could  use  the  paper  sacks  to 
cure  the  gapes,  or  as  a  medium  to  htlp 
in  curing  them.  Place  the  chicks  in  the 
sacks,  sprinkle  in  some  lime,  fine 
tobacco  dust  or  sulphur,  and  after  clos- 
ing the  sack  shake  them  around  con- 
siderably. This  would  also  help  in 
getting  rid  of  lice.  Tobacco  smoke 
could  be  blown  in  if  one  has  had  better 
success  with  the  smoke  than  with  the 


other  methods.  "We  seldom  have  a  case 
of  gapes,  one  only  this  season,  and  it 
not  serious. — Cor.  Farmers  Review. 


THE  HENS  BECAME  BLIND. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  hens  becom- 
ing blind,  and  apparently  without 
cause,  as  may  be  noticed  by  the  follow- 
ing, from  Guthrie,  Oklahoma: 

"I  have  something  existing  in  my 
poultry  which  puzzles  me, — "blindness." 
I  had  one  hen,  also,  apparently  in  good 
health;  her  appetite  was  good,  her 
comb  red,  not  inflamed;  her  eyes  were 
natural;  her  head  was  not  swollen.  She 
was  in  good  condition,  but  she  went 
blind  and  died-  I  think  she  starved,  as 
I  fed  her  for  some  time,  and  then  I  let 
her  run.  Now  I  have  another  on  the 
same  road.  This  cause  must  be  re- 
moved- My  hens  are  in  good  condition. 
Can  you  let  me  know  if  to  apply  the 
hatchet." 

It  usually  occurs  with  hens  that  are 
fat  and  confined  in  yards  with  fat 
males,  the  injury  being  to  the  nervous 
system;  that  is,  the  spine  is  injured. 
Remove  the  heavy  males.  Another 
cause  is  cold  draughts  of  air  directly  on 
the  eyes  or  head  of  a  fowl,  usually 
from  a  knot  hole  or  nail  hole.  As  a 
rule,  however,  it  occurs  mostly  with 
fat  hens. 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  ALL. 

We  think  the  best  books  for  the  least  money- 
is  the  result  of  our  dealings  with  the  Ameri- 
can Publishing  House,  C21  Commerce  street, 
Philadelphia.  If  you  want  employment 
write  to  them  for  terms.  We  can  recommend 
them  from  a  long  acquaintance  as  being  fair 
dealing  and  honorable. 


OUR  SPELLING  BEE. 

Don't  fail  to  read  the  announcement  of  our 
Spelling  Bee  in  this  number  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper  and  try  your  chance  for  one  of  the 
prizes. 


IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE  IN  THE  POUL= 
TRY  KEEPER. 

"W.  M.  Lloyd,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  says  Janu- 
ary 15th,  "  The  advertisement  in  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  brought  me  large  sales,  and 
when  my  stock  is  ready  to  sell  you  just  bet 
your  whole  suit  of  clothes,  stockings  and 
boots  The  Poultry  Keeper  gets  the  big- 
gest advertisement  of  all." 

Potts  Bros.,  Parkesburg,  Pa  ,  say,  January 
1.5th,  "  Our  advertisement  in  The  Poultry 
Keeper  brings  ns  more  inquiries  and  sales 
than  all  other  tested  mediums  put  together. 
It  is  simply  wonderful." 

H.  JI.  iMoyer.  Shanesville,  Pa.,  says,  Octo- 
ber 17th,  "  I  get  more  returns  from  inyadver- 
tisement  in  The  Poultry  Keeper  than 
from  any  other  paper." 

We  mark  this  notice  to  call  yonr  attention 
to  the  value  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  as  a 
medium  to  reach  the  people.  Isotice  that  it 
does  not  go  over  their  iieads  but  "  walks  and 
talks"  with  them.  Your  advertisement  will 
not  be  buried  out  of  sight. 


This  paragraph  marked  means  that  we  have 
scut  you  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
for  examination,  and  to  show  to  others  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poul- 
ti-y  raiser  can  atlord  to  be  without  The  Poul- 
try KEEPj-:Kand  the  "  Illustrator  Quarterly." 
Eead  all  about  it  in  this  copy  and  let  us  hear 
from  you. 


POLITICS  AND  POULTRY  .»^!:^??; 

atn-l  poliliciau.  J  am  not  sujiposecl  to  know  very 
much  about  i)Oullry,  and  1  coufess  that  1  do  not, 
though  1  do  know  a  pood  thing  when  I  see  it ;  and, 
because  of  this.  I  cannot  refrain  from  dropping  you 
a  line  to  say  that  yourNovemlior  issue  of  The  I'ori.- 
thyKkepkiUs  the  most  readable  and  instructive 
jioultry  periodical  that  1  have  read  for  many  a  day. 
1  subscribe  for  fully  a  dozen  of  them,  as  I  am  fond 
of  line  poultry,  and  devote  not  a  litile  attention  to 
it  when  at  my  country  place;  and  1  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  a  jierusal  of  your  November  issue  hsis 
given  mo  more  information  than  anything  I  have 
read  upon  this  interesting  subject  for  nmny  a  day. 
KUAXlv  WlI.I.lXG  IjE.vch,  Tuckertown.N.J..Nov.4.'il3 
(ict  a  sample  copy  free  by  addressing  I'oultry 
Keeper  Co..  Box     Parkesburg.  Pa. 
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White  Minorca  and  Buff  Leghorn  Eggs, 
fl.OO  peris.     L.  V.  Davidson,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

ZOEggsforSI.  P.Uks..  Wvans.Let".-.  'iO  other 
varieties    Catalogue  2c.  J.A.  Kubreclit,  Telf'ord.Pa 

Successful    Incubator    Hatching.  New 

Ideas  3')C.  Mrs.  E.  Whitney,  Quarry  St..  Norwich. Ct . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTESexcluSively.  EggS 
SI.50.  J.  H.  Davis,  Caledonia,  Ohio. 

I.X.  L.  Poultry  Yards.  Golden  Wyandottes.  Stock 
and  egfis  for  sale.  Cir.liee.  J.Scholz,  Erie,  Pa. 

BARRED  P.  ROCK  COCKERELS.  COLLIE 
DOCS.  M  .B.  Cloud, Uo.v  Jil.  Kenuett  Sciuare.l'a. 

Buff  Rocks  Only.  Kgjr.  $1  per  IS.  Colored  circu- 
lar tree.    A.  A.  Croff ,  Box    0.  Leiderachville.  I'a. 


Buff  Leghorns.-  Winners  loriiine  years.  Cir" 
ciilar  Irei'-    Geo.  S.  Barnes,  Battle  Creek  Mich- 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  iKnapi)  Sirainl.  Pen  score.  iiO  pts. 
l.">  e^';;^  Jl..">  >:  liiij.  .iii.  N.  K.  Bn)\vnell.Sehenevu.s.N.V. 

MAC'S  Thoroughbred  Barred  Rucks.  Kggs.  $2  set- 
ting. F.J.  MacEnerney,Huslir()iick  Heights. N.. I. 

Buff  Orpingtons  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
Circular  free.  C.  KNABLEIN,  Erie,  Pa. 

Bradford  •&  Son's  W.  Wyandottes.  The  birds 
That  give  resulis.  >;  a  set.  ILisbronck  Heights.  N..(. 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES  ONLY.  None  but 
Ihe  best  allowed  in  my  yards.  Eggs  in  season.  Cor- 
res|iondencesolicited.      W.  H.  Xorrls.  Aurora.  111. 

Bar.  P. Rocks  aspecialty.  Can  furnish  them  sin- 
gle.pairs,  trio  breeding  pens  or  any  number  desired. 
Robert  W.  Lusby,  Kennedyville,  Maryland. 

W.  ROCK  COCKERELS,  also  pen  of  W.  C. 
B  Polish,  cheap  or  trade  for  W.  Rock 
Pullets.      E.  MARQUAND,  MT.  VERNON,  N,  Y 

High  Class  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Eges  from  my 
best  lavers.tl.30  perli;  .«.00  per  SO.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Chas.  E.  Olds,  Corry,  Pa. 

White  P.  Rocks,  Eggs  from  select  mate- 
ings  $1.50  per  set.  Choice  Cockerels 
Cheap.       J,  S.  HOFFMAN,  Sharon,  Pa. 


S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  (Kulp  and Wittman  strain) 
Vard  Mo,  1.  Eggs  *1  per  13;  No.  2,  $1  per  2(i,  Cir,  free 
H.    M.    Moyer,   Shauesville,  Berks   Co.,  Pa. 

S,  C,  BLACK  MINORCA  COCKERELS  from 

Cock  weighing lbs.— sl.,W,  ?2,on,  and  *S,00,  Eggs 
in  season.  Delavan  Prairie  Stock  Farm, Delavan, Wis, 

Buff  LEGHORNS,  SELECTED  BEAUTIFUL 

Stock,  Cockerels,  Laying  Pullets,  C.  M. 
BOWLES.  3S  Linden  Place,  New  Kochelle,  N,  Y. 


mm 


SEND  2c.  STAMP  FOR 


ORE, 911  FILBERT  5T.PHILA.PA. 


Ltd  UAND. 


A,  P.  ALLEN,  Wesleyville,  Pa.,  Lt,  Brahmas, 

B.  P.  Rocks,  S,  C.  White  Leghorns.  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburgs.       Poultry  supplies  at  low  rates. 


R,C,  B,  LEGHORNS  A  SPECIALTY,  Also 
BLACK  LEGHORNS.  Choice  stock  for 
sale.     J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


at  CUT  PRICES. 

CATALOGUK  FREE. 

Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


POULTRY  Harper  Eng. 

BUFFS  ONLY.     Cochin    hens,  Leghorn 

cockerels  ana  pullets;  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels.  $1  each.  Eggs  $1  per  1:3.  Circular 
tree.      J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville,  Va. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  seeiu  to  be  in  the 
lead  as  to  popularity,  being  best  for  all  places  and' 
purposes.  Thorougbbreil  vuung  stock  at  reasonable 
prices,    POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa, 

THE  PERFECTED  IN  CUB  AT0R.-200  Eggs 

2.). Oil.  Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected 
Regulator  for  anv  incubator.  Two  cent  stamp  for 
circular.  H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass. 


MY  CORNISH   INDIANS  WERE  WINNERS 

at  West  Chester,  Mt.  Gretna,  Carlisle  and 
Coatesville  Circularfree 

IRA  A.  WIN  EY,  East  Salem,  Pa. 

"  Heavy  Laying  Stock."  All  leading  varieties 
of  Poultry,  Ducks  and  Guineas.-  Eggs,:^1.0U 
per  1.');  .■::;.oo  per  0  1,  Stock  for  sale.  Catalogue 
free.     James  M.  Smith,  Perkiomeuville,  I'a, 

Indian  Games  W.  C.  B.  Polish, 

W.  Wyandot les  and  U.  P.  Rocks  for  sale.  Semi 
st:tmi>  for  repl.\'.    C.  C.  l-'l.  l/l'O.V.  Stewartstown.  Pa. 

S  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  SI  per  13.  Hatch  of  seven  chicks 
guaranteed  or  order  duplicated  at  half 
price,  circular  Iree.  li, K.Carter,  Kno,\ville,  Tenn 


STEAMED  MEAT  for  Poultry  Fond,  in 
barrels  and  half  barrels,  125  to  225  lbs  : 
one  cent  per  pound.  Also  Ground  Beef 
Scraps,    .\ddrc-s.  (  .  .\.  liarllcit.  Worcester  .Mass. 

SalO       Buff  p.  Rocks,  S5  per  Trio. 

Rose  Comb  Buff  Leghorns,  Rose  Comb 

Willi.-  .\IiTinn-as.  While  Plvmoiith  Kocks.  L.  E. 
CRUMBLING,  Ja-cs  Cross  Roads,  Cumb,  Co,,  Pa. 

1*?  PRIZES  ^'^^  York  and  Boston,  Mr, 
r  ni*«fcw  ,iacobs  recommends  me  and 
my  stock,  R.  and  S,C,  B.  Leghorns,  B.  and  W,  Rocks, 
Wvanrtottes,  Brahmas.  Minorcas.Langshans.  Leghs. 
laid  242  eggs.  P,  Ducks,  W,  W,  Kulp.  Potlstown,  Pa, 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS-GET  THE  BEST. 

Don't  Make  Any  More  Failures  with  Cheap  Made-up  Concerns 

(lur  standard  up-io-dato  :;0-day  free  trial  nuichines  are  now  sold  at 
wholesale  prices,  and  delivered  free,  freight  charges  prepaid,  to  any  i>art  of 
the  Inited  Statesor  Canada.  Large,  handsome,  fully  illustrated  wholesale 
lirice  Catalogue  and  Poultry  Guide.  Klc.  (worth  a  dollar.)  Send  for  a  copy  at 
um-c  licfor(.'        buv  a  machine  elsewhere.  Aiidrcss 

ifie  siaiidQiii,  Flower  Giiy  locuoaioi  i  Mm  Co.,  Roctiesiei.  1 1 

(Mention  this  paper  please.) 


Fowls  Cheap.  Singlv.  pairs,  pens,  W,  and  Bar. 
Itcii  ks.  W.  ami  Br.  Legs  ,  W.  Wvans.  7':ggs.  V,.  f\m. 
Stamp         Mrs.  J.  P.  Helli'ngs,  Dover,  Del. 

Barred  Rocks  and  s.  C.  Rr.  Legs.  Guaranteed 
eggs  .?L,)')  |jer  set, 'A  few  liarreil  cockerels  yet, scoring 
liu  lo'.a^.  by  McClave,    )L  S,  Alwell,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Eggs  SI  for  15  :  S5  for  lOO.  Chicks  one  week 
(ml  If)  (-ents  each:  twcnty-si.v  varieties  of  I'owls, 
liantams.  Ducks.    B.  L.  Os'liorn.  Bo.\  K,  (Jreen.  .N'.Y. 


cn  cnrc  cno  cq  '5  for  $1.00,  two 

DU  CUUd  run  J>0.  Medicated  Nest  Eggs 
with  each  order,  20  varieties  of  liest  strains,  I'oor 
hatches  duplicateii  at  half  price,  2S  years  as  breed- 
ers. Circular  free,  with  ineruiums  'won.  Mostlv 
farm  range.    Whitney  Bros.,  Triangle,  N.  Y. 

p  rror;     J  SEND  five  centsor 

Lyi^i-,  ivy*  STAMPS  FOR  100- PAGE 

Book  of  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS  TO  J.L. 
CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  Thisad 
is  good  for  J.1.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator. 


FOR  SALE    2oo  S    C    Brown   and  White 
Leghorn  Pullets,  lOO  White  Wyandottes, 
200  Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks.  Prices 
low.   Quality  the  best.  Address, 
OAKLAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Kelsey,  Ohio 

Buff  Ply.  Rocks  and  Buff  Wyandottes.  An- 
nual closing  out  sale  of  vearling  breeders.  Phenom- 
enal bargains.  They  have  a  WORLD-RENOWNED 
REPUTATION  as  you  must  know.  Write, 

J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester,  N.  Y.    (Box  B), 

_______    E.R.  GIBBS,  BREEDER  and 

pFRRpTv    dealer  in   Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs 
'        Lop-eared    Himalayas,  Belgian 
Hares,  Angora  and  Common  Rab- 
bits, Send  stamp  for  circular,    Norwalk,  Ohio 


WHITE    WYANDOTTES,    WHITE  INDIAN 

Cames,  Light  Brahma    Bantams.  Stock 

and  Eggs.  Send  for  my  cir.  andlistof  winnings 

Clear  Grit,  Meat  Meal.  Cr  Oyster  Shells, Elc . 

D.  LINCOLN  ORR,  Box  19,  Orr's  Mills,  N,  Y, 


BIG  MAIL  FOR  POULTRYMEN, 

Forten  cents  we  will  insert  your  name 
in  our  Poultry  Directory,  which  will  bring  you 
hundreds  of  sample  copies  of  poultry  papers,  incu- 
bator and  jjoultry  supply  catalogues,  etc..  etc. 
Poultry  Directory  (I'o,,  Dept",  3,  bo.x;  TtiS,  (ioshen,  Ind, 

VIRGINIA  HOMES. 

You  learn  all  about  Virginia  lands,  soil,  water,  cli- 
mate, resources,  products,  mode  of  cultivation. price, 
etc.  byreadiug  the  Virginia  Fau.mek.  Send  ten 
cents  for  three  months  subscription  to 

FARMER  CO.,  Emporia,  Virginia. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE. 

SELF-REGULATING    INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS     SOLD  ON  A  GUARANTEE  TO 
HATCH, OR  MONEY  REFUNDED  Address 
M.  E.  FIRESTONE,  Park  St.,  Sidney,  O. 

tf*SIT  Clover  2 -''O-lb  b.ig8  ea,  75c.    i  50-lb bags  ea,  C-i,.,,; 

VU  I    C,  O,  Shells,  toD  y,\.oa  $:i.7,i 

iiluu  ?-2.00,    W,  C,  lirit.  tnn   7.U0.    y.  ion  

y^U-n  $-2  15.    M,  (',  Diist-saiid,     ton  (iiol  ess  8olo), ,  , ,  2(H) 

Gr'nd  href  B(-ra|is,  100  I  l)S,S2,00  I  In  SOO \hi  lota  of  beef  or  crackers  frt 
Cracker  Crumbs,  100  lbs,  l..jO  1  is  paiil  to  jioints  wttbin  500  miles, 
CLEVEIJLNB  POCLTltY  CO.,  Plottuburg,  JS.  Y. 


BLANCHARD'S  While  Lfgtas, 

The  Leading  Strain  of  Heavy  Layers.  Sturdy 
cockerels  for  sale.    Eggs  fur  iiati-hing.  Illustrated 
circular  tiee.        H.   J.  BLANCHARD, 
Groton,  Tompkins  County,  New  York. 


EraW  Poultry  M  and  Catalog 

It's  a  lirauly.    (  iits  of  fowls  drawn  from 
life.     Price  of  fc-wls  and  eg'4s.    Also  ^4 
years  in  the  poultrv  vard.    Cataloc  and 
Buyers  .Guide  all  for  10c    J.  Ri  BRABAZON.Sr. 
finest  on  earth.       Glenview  Farm.  Delavan,  Wis. 


Incubator  and  Brooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP.  The 

Oakes  Adjustable  Thermometer. 

liias-,  liciili-r~  at], I  Tanks.  Thermosta- 
tic Bars  and  Regulators  of  ail  kinds 
a  spc(-ialty  (  :italoi;iie  free.  Address 
OAKES,  Bloomington,  Indiana. j 


Bees 


l60-page  Bee-Book  FREE 

with  the  AMKitirw.v  Bee  .Iuchna' 
year.   Send  tor  free  sample  copy 

GVA).  W.  Y  ORK  cV  CO., 
118  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III, 


HAWKINS 


Breeds  America's  lead- 
ing prize  winners. 
Barred,  White  and 
Buff  P.  Rocks,  Sil- 
ver, White  and  Buff  Wyandottes.  Winners 
at  New  York.  Boston  tmd  WasbiiiL'ton.  If  you  want 
the  Best  at  honest  prices,  write  for  catalogue  of 
Airerica's  (Jreat  Hen  Karni 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 
Lock  Box  4  Lancaster,  Mass. 


Twenty-five  Breeds  Chickens, Ducks.  Geese  and 
Ttirkevs,  pri/fe-winners  Kggs  and  fowls.  Prices  low, 
]11,  Cat,  free.  R,  F,  Neubert,Box  si|i|,Mankato,  Miuu, 


2000  PREMIUMS 

worf-  awardcil  niv  fowls  at  \i  Staio  Show?  in  l5r*9. 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  '^^r'"' „ " 'ai  f 

Scn<l.ic  for  inii-ir:it'-l  .-alaloiiue,     rUK  SHLb 

CHAS.  OAM.MERDINQER,  Box 64,  Columbus. 0. 


ON'T  SET  HENS 


THE  S.OIE 
OLD  «  AY. 

The  Nat'l  Hen  1  nxubator  beats  tl.<j  '->\d^ 
pl.in  :i  to  1.    Little  In  prloe  but  a  bi;^  inont^y  \ 
maker.  A^entn  irnntcd.    Send   f)f«n  PrOfl 
for  catalog^  telling  how  to  get  UHC   1  I  CC 
.Nntiiral  Hen  Inruhntor  €o.,  Rl  Coliimhu^k.  Ncit 
K«T.  U.  Hnuer  mode  &  100  £gg  Hatcher,  cost  |1.<>J 


Maple  Farm  our  mammothpekin 

^  ducks  STAND  UNRIV- 

Duck  Yards  aled  for  size  and 

symmetry,  'ihWi  birds  selectedwith  care  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  Order  early.  Engs  in  season.  My 
btiok.  "  Natural  and  Ai^itlcial  Duck  Culture."  free 
with  each  order.  (Monarch  Incubator  still  ahead). 
Send  for  Catalogues  to 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Toulouse  and  Africaa 
Geese,  Pekin,  Aylesbury  and  Muscovey  Ducks, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Uocks,  White,  Silver 
and  Golden  Wyandottes,  White,  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  Indian  and  Pit  Games, 
Lt,  Brahmas,  Wh,  and  Pearl  Guineas,  Choice  Stock 
forsale.  Eggs  for  incubators,  'il  page  Catalogue  free 
D,  A,  Mooint,  Box  L,  Jamesburg,  N,  J 


TEETH  FOR  HENS. 

Best  Grit  in  the 
market  for  Poul- 
try,young  and  old. 
It's  all  Grit.  Every 
surface  ctits  and 
grinds.  Never 
wears  round  :much 
better  than  oyster 
shell. 


Keysione  Groniie  Grii. 

2,ooo  lbs.,  2o  bags,  S6.00 
1,000    "       10      "  3.25 
5oo    "         5      "  1.75 
loo   "   trial  sample,  .25 
CIRCULARS  FREE. 
Keystone  Granite  Crit  Wks 
Perkiomenville,Pa.,U.SA. 


BLUE  BAKBKD  PLYMOUTn  KOCKS 
EXCLUSIVELY, 

Eggs.  S2  Per  15.         Thcmas  Hallows, 
91  Bowen  St,,  Fall  River,  Mass. 


J  E.  WALTER,  WAKfM^N.  0.. 

I?i<EEDEK    OF   SINGLE   COMB  BKOAVX 
rEGHOKN**. 

Extra  larire.  v!<:orou=;.  wondeifiii  layers.  X'tn-^i* 
UTS.    Order  early.    Fifteen  esf-'s  >1.    Stock  lor  .sale 

KNAPP  BROS. 

Breed  America's  Leading  Strain  of 

S,  CJhite  LegSi  and  %^  Wjandottes, 

Highest  honors  at  thirty-five  of  the  leading 

shows  during  past  fifteen  years. 
FABIU^S.  N.  V.  P.  O.  BOX  501. 

Stamp  for  Catalogue. 

""-AUTOMATIC  POULTRY 
FEEOEH  UND  EXERCISER 

Suves  time,  lalior  and  grain 
and  keeps  the  fowls  busy  all  day 
and  gives  iiniver.sal  satisfaction. 
Send  for  free  circular. 


J.  C.  WHITTPN. 


Cen  '>a , 


IN)  (-"w  York  • 


I  Chicken-Lice  A  Mites  conquered. 

I':ui.t  11. in>i,io        I'  -iillry-ll.  u»r  -  "illi  the 

I  Radical-Remedy  "Carbolineutn  Avenarlus"  I 

i'.Lst  I'liiiit  t.i  |.r.....r»r  Ml  »  Iw..tk 

against  rot  and  decay. 
CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO, 

Circnl,irs  IVcc  !  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


INOUBATOR  FREE 

ontriai.  TheNewC.Von 

Culin  is  most  perfect  in  ven- 
tilation, moisture  and  heat. 

HATCHKS  EVERY  HATCBABLE 
KGO.  Money  made  and  saved. 
Catalog  FKEE,  Poultryman's 
Plans,  10c.  Address; 

The  W.  T.  Falconer 
Mfg.  Co., 
Ave.  89,  JAMESTOWN,  N.Y. 
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FAIRVIEW  FARM. 

THE  HOME    OF    BLANCHARD'S  CELEBRATED 
STRAIN  OF  HEAVY   LAYIXG  WHITE  LEG- 
HORNS. 

"  Fairview  Farm "  is  the  name  by  which 
Mr.  H.  J.  Blanchard's  fine  poultry  farm  is 
known.  It  is  beantifnlly  sitaated  near  the 
•thriving  village  of  Groton,  Xew  York. 

This  place  was  originally  conducted  as  a 
fruit  and  truck  farm,  but  when  the  profits  of 
egg-producing  were  shown  by  accurate  ac- 
counts with  a  flock  of  thoroughbred  Single- 


right  on  shelling  out  the  beautiful  white 
eggs,  which  were  no  trouble  to  sell,  as  no  glut 
ever  came,  andthedemand  was  much  greater 
than  the  'supply,  and  while  his  plant  has 
been  enlarged  many  times,  and  hundreds,  in- 
stead of  dozens,  of  hens  are  now  kept,  the  de- 
mand'is  still  ahead  of  the  supply  even  when 
the  market  is  crowded  and  overwflowing  with 
ordinary  eggs. 

Why  is  this  so  ?  Forseveral  reasons.  First, 
the  quality  of  Mr.  Blanchard's  stock  is  al- 
ways the  best,  every  egg  being  strictly  new- 


but  the  ones  liked  best  are  16  feet  wide 
by  20  feet  long  and  seven  feet  high,  for  a  sin- 
gle house,  but  can  be  built  as  long  as  desired. 
These  houses  have  one-third  pitch,  two  slant 
shingle  roof,  flosr  overhead,  laid  upon  joists 
resting  on  the  plates,  and  the  loft  filled  with 
straw,  which  makes  the  house  warm  and  dry 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  This  upper 
floor  can  be  made  of  the  cheapest  lumber  and 
should  have  plenty  of  cracks  in  it.  The  main 
or  lower  floor  is  of  wood,  and  underneath  a 
basement  about  three  feet  high,  enclosed  on 
all  sides  and  windows  in  south  side.  This 


Fairview  Farm— The  Home  of  Blanchard's  White  Leghorns,  Owned  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Blanchard,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


■C'vmh  White  Leghorns,  flrst  the  truck  had  to 
tstte  to  the  background,  as  then  the  fruit 
igart  of  the  business  was  gradually  decreased 
as  the  poultry  business  was  increased.  It  was 
■found  that  egg  farming  was  a  much  safer 
■^business  than  fruit  and  truck,  as  mauy  times 
a  late  spring  frost  would  ruin  the  berries 
wholly,  or  in  part,  or  a  drouth  shorten  and 
<3amage  the  crops.  In  favorable  seasons  there 
would  sometimes  be  a  glut  of  berries  and  vege- 
<>;able3,  and  then  it  was  very  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of  the  crops,  and  serious  losses  often 
•came. 

On  the  other  hand  the  White  Leghorns 
were  not  affeeted  by  frost  or  drouth,  and  kept 


laid  and  so  guaranteed.  Second,  they  are  al- 
ways spotlessly  clean.  Third,  their  uniform 
size,  pearly  shells  and  good  shape  render 
them  beautiful  to  look  upon.  They  are  al- 
ways securely  packed  for  shipment,  in  strong, 
clean  cases  and  fillers,  and  reach  the  retail 
trade  in  perfect  condition. 

The  chicksare  hatched  in  incubators, reared 
in  indoor  brooders,  and  at  an  early  age  are 
given  free  range.  They  are  kept  growing 
rapidly  and  mature  early,  beginning  to  lay  in 
the  fall  before  the  old  stock  has  stopped  lay- 
ing, thus  furnishing  a  continuous  supply  of 
eggs. 

The  poultry  houses  are  of  diflTerent  sizes, 


basement  has  no  floor  and  serves  as  a  scratch- 
ing shed,  costs  very  little,  does  away  with 
rats,  and  in  summer  especially  is  greatly  en- 
joyed by  the  fowls. 

The  side  walls  are  double  boarded,  with 
heavy  sheathing  paper  between.  The  main 
room  of  the  house  has  the  roosts  on  the  north 
side  and  windows  on  the  south.  The  nests, 
of  original  design,  are  suspended  on  the  wall 
about  two  feet  above  the  floor. 

A  box  of  fine,  dry  road  dust  is  placed  on  the 
floor  in  a  sunny  spot.  The  houses  are  kept 
clean,  and  in  summer  well  ventilated  and 
cool,  and  lice  are  never  troublesome. 

One  of  the  main  sources  of  income  is  from 
the  sale  of  breeding  stock  and  eggs  tor  hatch- 
ing, which  are  shipped  toall  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  views  show  only  a  part  of  the  plant. 
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THE  SHAN6HAES, 


A  Narrative  ^Vliich  TreatsJ Incident- 
ally of  Most  of  the  Varieties  Known 
Between  1849  and  1805. 

The  1849  exhibition  on  Boston  Com- 
mon had  a  small  number  of  breeds,  but 
a  goodly  number  of  exhibitors.  It  was 
at  this  exhibition  that  these  Chinese 
breeds  were  first  exhibited  as  Shang- 
haes,  and  the  name,  "Cochin  China," 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  used, 
was  dropped.  Buff  and  White  Shang- 
haes,  and  the  Mars^h  fowls  (colored) — so 
named  from  the  importer,  weie  being 
introduced  into  this  country  in  1847-8, 
and  the  early  part  of  '49.  These  were 
all  heavily  feathered  oni  shanlts  and 
feet,  and  breeders  were  seeking  to  ob- 
tain more  uniform  color  in  each  variety 
and  to  keep  the  varieties  distinct.  And 
what  a  scramble  there  was  to  secure 
the  Chinese  birds  previously  bred  heie 
—the  results  of  the  chance  importa- 
tions from  our  ships  employed  in  the 
foreign  trade.  Those  interested  at  once 
observed  that  the  birds  we  had  called 
Cochin  Chinas  were  of  a  race  akin  to 
the  newer  importations.  New  England 
was  carefully  canvassed,  and  every 
fowl  that  matched  the  newcomers  in 
color  was  at  once  absorbed  with  them 
as  Shanghaes. 

In  the  article  of  last  mionth  I  said 
that  the  first  exhibition  boasted  of  less 
than  a  baker's  dozen  of  varieties.  I 
have  since  found  the  record — a  con- 
densed one,  giving  names  of  breeds  and 
exhibitors  only — in  the  issue  of  the  New 
EnglEuid  Farmer  for  November  25,  1849. 
It  appears  from  this  report  that  they 
did  not  even  reach  that  number  of 
breeds  which  were  in  any  degree  well 
bred. 

Bantams,  nearly  all  white,  (Nankeen) 
were  exhibited  by  E.  B.  Little,  Havre- 
hill;  Henry  Little,  Mansfield;  S.  H. 
Peck,  Lynn;  A.  H.  Hale,  Rockport;  B. 
"W.  Budd,  Denham;  Calvin  B.  Austin, 
Danvers;  E.  B.  Richardson,  Brooklyn; 
H.  L.  Davereau,  Boston;  Pierce  &  Os- 
borne, Danvers;  John  Giles,  Provi- 
dence, his  being  African  Bantams. 
"Creepers,  an  old  and  excellent  race," 
were  shown  by  Parker  Barnes,  Dor- 
chester; and  Henry  Little.  Italians- 
Black  Spanish,  of  the  early  white  ear 
sort,  were  shown  by  Daniel  Buxton,  of 
Danvers;  Calvin  B-  Austin,  B.  Shrutleff 
and  N.  Coolidge,  of  North  Chelsea;  and 
S.  B.  Morse,  of  Boston.  Dorkings  were 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Eben  Wright,  of  Ded- 
ham;  E.  B.  Richardson,  John  Giles,  W. 
J.  Buckminster,  of  Framingham;  L.  H. 
Stoddard,  Pierce  &  Osborne,  N.  C.  Day, 
of  Leominster;  J.  S.  Houghton,  North 
Chelsea;  A.  A.  Andrew,  of  Roxbury; 
Theo.  Drew,  of  Plymouth,  John  W. 
Hunt,  of  North  Bridgewater;  N.  H. 
Linenll,  of  Easton;  and  T.  G.  Morrell, 
of  Georgetown.  The  specimens,  as  the 
report  says,  were  of  various  colors  and 
sizes."  Dr.  Wright's  exhibit  attracted 
much  attention,  his  birds  being  fine 
imported  fowls  and  pure  white.  Bolton 
Grays  were  shown  by  N.  G.  Hodson,  of 
Stoughtoni;  James  Houghton,  of  Dor- 
chester; Joseph  Stinger,  of  Kingston; 
John  Giles,  and  W.  W.  Hague,  of  Rox- 
bury. Creoles  (which  would  match  the 
Campines  of  to-day)  were  shown  by  D. 
M.  Robertson,  of  Manchester,  and  John 
W.  Hart-  "Bucks  County"  fowls  were 
shown  by  A.  White,  of  East  Randolph, 
and  by  Pierce  &  Osborne.  "Poland 
top  knots"  were  shown  by  A.  White,  J. 
M.  Rowell,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.;  Pierce 
&  Osborne.  D.  Holmes,  of  Maiden;  A. 
H.  Hale,  of  Rockport;  Theo.  Drew,  and 
J.  A.  Sampson,  of  Duxbury.  "Guild- 
ers" were  shown  by  H.  L.  Devereau, 
and  S.  B.  Morse.  Javas  by  John  Giles, 
and  by  John  Chamberlain,  of  Danvers. 
"English  Grays"  were  shown  by  Linus 
Manty,  of  Easton;  J.  C.  Floyd,  of  Dor- 
chester; and  T.  A.  Stanley,  of  Attle- 
boro.  Dominiques  by  Pierce  &  Os- 
borne, and  John  Chamberlain.  Frizzles 
by  Pierce  &  Osborne.  Then  came  the 
Shanghaes,  shown  by  S.  &  G.  Hyde, 
of  Newtown;  A.  Pike,  of  Watertown; 
W.  J.  Buckminster,  J.  S.  Houghton, 
North  Chelsea;  C-  B,  March,  West  Rox- 


bury; E.  B.  Little,  G.  W.  George,  of 
Haverhill;  B.  W,  Balch,  of  Dedham;  J. 
W.  Spoon,  of  Plymouth,  Thos.  Thorpe, 
West  Cambridge.  Plymouth  Rocks,  a 
new  variety  formed  by  crosses  at  Ply- 
mouth— the  record  says — were  exhibittd 
but  the  exhibitor's  name  is  not  given. 
Turkeys  were  shown  by  John  Giles; 
geese  by  Daniel  Webster;  ducks  by 
Giles,  and  Bates  &  Ellis;  Guinea  fowls 
and  swans  by  Giles;  Pea  fowls  by  Dav- 
ereau. 

Such  was  the  entire  list  of  fowls  and 
exhibitors  at  Boston  in  1849. 

Subsequent  to  this  exhibition  other 
Asiatics  appeared— the  Black  Javas,  of 
which  some  came  entirely  black,  but 
many  of  the  males  showed  mahogany 
necks  and  dark  brownish  red  rose  to 
the  wings;  the  Gray  Chittagongs  with 
high  single  combs.  These  were  the 
largest  of  them  all,  and  different 
enough  from  the  Shanghaes  to  be  given 
a  name  distinct  from  that  of  the  Shang- 
haes proper.  But  all  were  Asiatic 
fowls,  and  all  showed  more  uniform 
breeding,  and  controlled,  their  progeny 
better  than  did  the  fowls  which  had 
been  called  Cochin  Chinas.  Sixty  per 
cent,  of  these  Buff  and  Marsh  fowls, 
properly  mated,  would  breed  sixty  per 
cent  in  reasonable  likeness  of  the  par- 
ent stock.  In  the  1850  exhibition  at  the 
Fitchburg  depot,  Boston,  appeared  the 
first  Light  Brahmas,  which  were  then 
and  there  christened  "Brahma  Poot- 
ras." 

Besides  these  Asiatic  imports  there 
were  Black  Minorcas,  Colored  Dock- 
ings, Brown  and  White  Leghorns, 
(Lord's  importation).  Silver  Penciled 
and  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  Golden 
Moonys — or  Hamburgs;  with  fresh  lots 
of  Silver  and  Golden  Polands— the  lat- 
ter called  pheasants  by  many.  These 
■were  taking  positions  of  note  among 
the  smaller  breeds,  and  just  before  the 
1S65  exhibition  came  the  Houdan,  Creve 
Coeur  and  La  Fleche.  Prominent  as 
the  importer  of  these  was  the  temper- 
ance lecturer,  John  B.  Gough,  of  Wor- 
cester. The  results  between  the  1849 
exhibit  and  the  time  of  the  Worcester 
show,  in  1865,  are  startling.  Over  sixty 
breeds  and  varieties  appeared  at  Wor- 
cester in  that  year,  when  I,  as  a  fan- 
cier, made  my  maiden  exhibit. 

From  1S50  to  lt55  is  remarkable  as  the 
time  when  the  "hen  fever"  (it  had  not 
then  reached  the  digmity  of  poultry 
culture)  spread  through  the  land,  and 
such  names  as  Barnum^  Burnham, 
Uncle  Mark  Pitman,  C.  C.  Plaisted,  H. 
H.  Williams,  of  Roxbury;  Asa  Rugg,  of 
Philadelphia;  Cornish,  of  Connecticiit; 
Childs,  of  Valley  Falls,  R.  I.;  Wendell, 
of  Albany;  Philander  Williams,  Capt. 
■vVm.  Bent,  Richard  Hammon,  J.  Y. 
Bicknell,  J.  M.  Wade,  Flagg,  of  Cam- 
bridge, became  names  of  influence 
among  the  poultry  fraternity — all  these 
men  bearing  a  part  in  shaping  the  pol- 
icy which  later  produced  the  American 
Poultry  Association. 

I  recall  a  laughable  incident  which 
happened  to  Flagg.  He  took  some  four 
hundred  of  the  giants  in  poultry  to  the 
West  Indies  and  Southern  States  as  a 
venture,  by  vessel.  He  was  told  that 
if  the  food  for  the  fowls  was  mixed 
with  New  England  rum  it  would  have 
a  beneficial  effect,  causing  the  fowls  to 
be  quiet  and  less  trouble  by  seasick- 
ness. They  had  been  kept  fasting  for 
almost  two  days  on  the  journey  to 
New  York,  where  they  were  to  go 
aboard  the  vessel.  Here  they  were  fed 
the  preparation  as  described  above. 
The  vessel  had  hardly  cleared  the  har- 
bor when  the  chickens  began  to  die. 
to  all  appearances  (they  were  dead 
drunk),  and  he  commenced  to  throw 
them  out  of  the  coops  in  heaps.  Some 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  as  he  told  me. 
were  thus  piled  up,  and  he  turned  in 
feeling  pretty  blue.  Soma  six  hours 
after  he  was  called  to  find  his  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  chickens  reeling  about 
the  deck,  and  giving  all  hands  a  lively 
time  to  corral  them.  The  drunk  seemed 
to  work  on  them  very  much  as  it  does 
upon  humanity.  Some  were  stupid, 
others  ready  to  fight  anything  that 
came  up  against  them.  Running,  fly- 
ing and  squawking,  some  went  into  the 
sea.  But  his  venture  netted  him  $2,50 
per  head  profit; — it  being  a  somewhat 


better  round  up  than  follows  the  usual 
drunken  bra-wl. 

Dr.  Bennett,  Eben  White,  and  many 
of  those  already  named  it  was  'svho 
pushed  the  enterprise  to  the  front. 
Fi-om  1850  Boston  show  to  the  Barnum. 
show  at  his  museum  in  New  York  city, 
in  1854,  and  the  Albany  show  in  the 
winter  of  1855,  there  was  a  veritable 
whirlwind  of  interest.  After  that  we 
had  no  more  exhibitions  outside  of  the 
showing  of  our  stock  at  the  fall  fairs, 
until  1865,  at  Worcester. 

Burnham,  after  the  New  York  exhibi-^ 
tion,  must  have  conceived  that  the 
poultry  industry  was  a  bubble  and. 
about  to  burst,  and  he  wrote  his  "Hen. 
Fever."  But  there  were  men  who  saw 
in  the  poultry  culture  something  more 
than  a  bubble.  Mr.  Philander  Williams- 
and  the  writer  continued  with  unabated 
interest,  and  there  were  others  who 
quietly  fostered,  bred  and  sold  their 
stock,  until  the  war  excitement  sub- 
sided- Then  came  the  Worcester  exhi- 
bition, awakening  the  country  to  re- 
newed interest,  which  emphatically  set- 
tled the  question  of  the  permanency  of 
poultry  culture  as  a  calling,  and  its 
value  as  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  na- 
tion. It  was  not  a  bubble  to  be  burst 
by  the  writing  of  a  book  or  the  evil* 
attending  a  civil  war. 

I  look  upon  this  epoch,  ajid  the  Asi- 
atic importations  as  principal  agencies 
in  making  poultry  culture  what  it  is  in 
this  country.  The  Asiatic  importation, 
was  the  fitting  agent  for  its  time.  In 
three  years  it  raised  the  average  weight 
of  the  poultry  carcases  in  our  markets 
quite  two  pounds.  It  supplied  a  want, 
in  that  it  made  roasters  far  more  ap- 
preciated. The  marketmen  were 
aroused,  and  long  before  men  became 
interested  as  fajiciers  the  country  was- 
awakened  as  poulterers;  large  poultry, 
large  eggs,  were  appreciated. 

I  do  not  enter  upon  a  detailed  color 
description  of  all  these  breeds  which 
were  to  become  the  foundation  for  the- 
breeds  which  assumed  established  char- 
acters when  the  American  Poultry  As- 
sociation was  formed  and  promulgated, 
its  Standard,  thinking  it  best  that 
such  matter  should  appear  in  later  arti- 
cles devoted  to  each  breed  separately. 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show 
what  position  and  influence  they  occu- 
pied collectively  between  1848  and  1865. 
I  have  named  the  many  breeds  as  they 
accimiulated,  but  all  others  assumed  a 
more  modest  position  than  did  the 
Shanghaes.  It  was  in  1865  that  these 
appeared  as  Cochins,  with  neither  pre- 
fixes nor  addenda;  and  in  the  exhibition 
of  1866  there  appeared  the  Hogdon  trio 
of  Buffs,  to  sell  at  auction  in  that  ex- 
hibition for  $315 — up  to  that  time  an 
unprecedented  price.  This  was  their 
second  rise  in  the  fancieis'  favor.  Then 
they  dropped  into  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion, till  a  few  years  ago,  when  they 
again  came  to  the  front  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  when  $500  was  paid  for 
a  pair,  and  $275  for  a  single  specimen. 
As  Cochin  Chinas,  Shanghaes  and 
Cochins  they  have  sold  for  higher  prices 
than  fowls  of  any  other  breeds;  and  as 
far  as  breeds  of  fowls  go  they  have 
had  a  greater  influence  upon  the  fowl 
stocks  of  the  land  than  any  others,  and 
their  influence  upon  poultry  culture  is 
of  all  agencies  second  in  importance. 

For  a  time  after  1854  the  tide  of  favor 
for  the  Shanghaes  subsided.  Importa- 
tions of  the  smaller  breeds  were  nu- 
merous, and  we  had  the  improved  Span- 
ish, with  their  white  faces;  the  A\  hite 
Leghorns  of  the  Stetson  importation 
(1855);  and  new  importations  of  Golden 
Hamburgs,  with  which  were  coupled 
the  names  of  Ball  and  Owsley  as  men 
at  that  time  most  interested  in  them. 
And  here  let  me  say  it  was  I.  K.  Felch, 
who  by  his  exhibit  at  Worcester  of 
White  Leghorns  with  yellow  legs  and 
skin,  saved  the  class  from  the  appel- 
lation of  White  Spanish,  and  secured 
for  them  the  name  of  Leghorn,  by 
which  they  have  been  known  ever 
since. 

For  a  time  between  1853-1858  the  sev- 
eral varieties  of  Dorkings  bid  fair  to 
become  popular.  But  the  rigor  of  our 
New-  England  winters  caused  breeders 
to  abandon  them,  as  the  crossing  of 
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Asiatics  -u-ith  the  smaller  breeds  pro- 
duced fowls  which  afterwards  became 
differentiated  as  American  breeds, 
which  for  size  filled  a  middle  position 
between  the  small  and  the  large  breeds. 

After  the  decline  of  the  Shanghae, 
and  before  the  Brahma  became  so 
plentifTil  as  to  demonstrate  their  super- 
ior merit,  the  Gray  Chittagong  was 
very  much  appreciated.  As  has  been 
said,  the  Brahma  appeared  first  in  1850, 
at  the  Fitchburg  depot  show.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  Chit- 
tagong that  while  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  varieties  was  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  name  "Brahma  Pootra" 
given  to  the  new  one,  they  had  to  tack 
on  a  quAlifjang  phrase,  "or  Short  Leg- 
ged Chittagong."  But  the  Brahmaa 
soon  got  rid  of  all  qualifying  adjectives. 
Xo  fowls  like  them  could  be  found. 
They  bred  true — thus  establishing  their 
purity  of  blood.  Theirs  was  the  ocean 
of  blood  which  has  since  swallowed  up 
the  blood  of  the  Chittagong,  converting 
that  fowl  to  their  own  likeness  and 
character,  and  in  the  186G  shows  we 
find  "Chittagong"  a  name  obsolete. 
They  were  shown  aa  Single  Combed 
Brahmas,  but  it  was  the  last  struggle. 
When  the  time  of  Standard  making 
came  they  had  passed  into  utter  ob- 
livion, having  served  only  as  food  for 
the  revivifying  of  the  Brahma  fowls  of 
1847,  which  between  '56  and  '66  became 
the  popular  Asiatic,  and  have  main- 
tained their  popularity  to  the  present 
day. 

The  Black  Java  was  a  plump,  single 
combed  fowl,  intensely  yellow  in  skin 
and  bottom  of  the  foot,  with  shanks  of 
dusky  yellow,  and  often  quite  black. 
As  their  plimiage  was  not  cleans  the 
early  breeders  resorted  to  crossing  of 
White  Cochins  to  clear  the  shade,  which 
w-as  a  partial  success.  Though  the 
name,  as  significant  of  these  particular 
fowls,  has  passed  into  oblivion,  they  are 
the  "Eve"  in  the  creation  of  the  world- 
renowmed  Pl>Tnouth  Rock,  by  which 
they  figure  as  its  first  cross,  which  with 
the  Birminghami  Whites  produced  a 
Dominique  color. 

When  subsequently  the  knot  of  fan- 
ciers who  made  the  incipient  Standard 
in  New  York  relegated  them  to  the 
Cochin  class,  there  died  out  the  name 
of  a  then  worthy  breed.  Under  their 
new  name,  under  the  head  of  Cochins, 
we  shall  treat  the  subject  more  in  de- 
tail. In  those  early  days  they  were 
raised  in  large  numbers  in  and  about 
Salem,  by  Mr.  Matthew,  and  another 
gentleman,  w^hose  name  I  do  not  recall, 
and  also  by  Capt.  Simon  Mulligan,  of 
Natic,  and  were  apparently  as  much 
appreciated  as  their  compeers  the 
Shanghaes. 

The  White  Shanghaes  were  not  popu- 
lar for  any  length  of  time.  Like  all 
albinos,  they  proved  less  hardy  than 
other  specimens,  and  in  those  days 
when  any  lean-to  or  partial  shelter  was 
considered  good  enough  for  poultry,  the 
w-eaker  had  to  succumb  to  all  those 
deleterious  influences  which  breeders 
in  later  times  have  found  it  necessary 
to  guard  against.  The  flock  of  Captain 
Bent,  however,  was  a  superior  lot,  and 
would  have  been  in  every  way  a  credit 
to  a  breeder  if  seen  now  under  the 
name  of  Cochins.  As  has  been  said, 
his  quarters  were  warm,  and  the  fowls 
protected. 

The  Marsh  Shanghaes  passed  through 
different  stages  of  improvement,  to 
"Grouse  Cochins."  and  finally,  in  1865, 
became  Partridge  Cochins— their  for- 
mer names  remembered  only  by  those 
whose  interest  in  themi  dated  back  to 
the  fifties.  Thus,  you  see,  the  two  to 
withstand  all  the  changes,  to  stand 
staunch  and  true,  and  to  secure  loyal 
support  from  the  fanciers,  were  the 
Buff  and  Partridge  Cochins,  as  now 
known. 

Few  cuts  can  be  obtained  to  embellish 
these  descriptions — if  indeed  it  is  worth 
while  to  use  them,  for  most  of  those 
obtainable  are  far  from  representing 
truthfully  the  birds  of  that  day.  They 
grossly  misrepresented  the  specimens 
they  were  said  to  portray,  full  as  much 
as  the  fancy  sketches  of  to-day  flatter 
their  subjects.  But  such  as  they  were 
we  know  that  even  those  created  de- 
sires to  see  and  o"Wii  the  originals.  The 


art  of  illustration  was  then  in  Its  In- 
fancy, but  a  potent  influence  all  the 
same. — Isaac  K.  Felch,  in  Farm  Poul- 
try. 


PIT  GAMES. 

Strange  to  say  the  "judge"  in  a  show 
room  does  not  know  one  kind  of  Pit 
Game  from  another  but  he  goes  ahead 
and  judges  them  all  the  same.  In  fact, 
he  would  judge  an  ostrich  or  an  alli- 
gator in  a  show  room  because  one-half 
of  the  breeders  do  not  know  their  birds 
and  trust  to  his  "wisdom."  It  is  one  of 
the  most  comical  sight  in  the  world  to 
watch  a  "judge"  trying  to  pick  out  the 
best  Pit  Games.  He  has  no  guide, 
knows  nothing  of  them,  and  guesses  at 
the  winner,  trusting  entirely  to  chance. 
The  truth  is  that  they  cannot  be 
judged.  But,  as  we  stated,  the  "judge" 
will  judge  anything.  The  "American 
Stockkeeper"  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
describing  the  leading  strains  of  Pit 
Games,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  interested,  and  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  description,  we  give  below 
the  descriptions,  w'hich  are  very  inter- 
esting: 

"The  Stowey  strains  consisted  of  blue 
reds,  with  white  and  blue  legs;  black- 
reds  with  blue  and  slate  colored  legs; 
ginger-reds,  the  brass  back  blues,  the 
cocks  having  sky-blue  breasts,  dark 
blue  hackles,  yellow  or  brassy  backs, 
red  or  dun  eyes,  and  yellow  legs,  and 
piles  of  red  and  w'hite  with  green  legs. 
Dr.  Stowey  was  a  well-known  Game 
fancier  and  from  1825  to  1840  he  bred 
the  above  varieties,  which  were  famous 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  Ohio. 

The  Baker  Games  consisted  of  large 
black  breasted  reds,  with  green,  blue 
and  willow  legs;  large  whites  but  not 
always  of  pure  color;  spangles;  black- 
grays,  cocks  having  black  breasts  and 
tails,  dark  gray  hackles  and  lighter 
gray  saddles;  blue  reds,  with  clear  blue 
breasts,  light  red  hackles,  turkey  red 
saddles,  very  dark  blue  tails  and  yellow 
legs;  duck-wing  grays,  with  black 
breasts,  gray  hackles,  red  backs  and 
light  gray  saddles,  averaging  about  six 
pounds,  but  the  heavier  specimens 
reaching  as  high  as  eight  pounds. 

The  Peter  Drum  Strains  were  made 
up  of  Dusty  Millers,  a  peculiar  pile 
sprinkled  with  white  specks  as  if  flour 
or  meal  had  been  dusted  through  the 
plumage;  the  hackle  and  saddle  consists 
of  white  and  muddy  yellow  feathers; 
the  tail  was  either  white  or  blue  and 
black;  and  the  body  showed  more  or 
less  white  throughout;  the  legs  were 
yellow  and  green;  the  average  weight 
about  five  pounds;  blue-reds,  of  a  rusty 
blue  color,  weighing  from  four  to  five 
and  a  half  pounds;  piles,  of  dark  legs, 
excellent  in  plumage;  blues  of  various 
shades,  some  light  some  dark;  some 
with  light  blue  hackles  and  brassy 
saddles;  yellow,  green  and  w-hite  legs; 
weight  from  five  to  six  and  a  half 
pounds;  grays  with  black  breasts  and 
tails,  dark  gray  hackles  and  lighter 
gray  saddles. 

Kentucky  Games  were  black  breasted 
red  cocks  or  large  size,  with  blue  and 
brown  hens  having  single  and  rose 
combs.  The  cocks  reached  nine  pounds 
in  weight. 

The  LaRue  Games  consisted  of  Vir- 
ginia Black  Breasted  Reds,  a  yellow 
legged  rose  comb  variety;  whites,  which 
w-ere  not  white,  but  had  silver-gray 
hackles,  iron-gray  or  gray  and  black 
saddles,  white  breasts,  slate  colored  or 
blue  legs,  light  blue  thighs,  and  wings 
tinged  with  mahogany;  weight  from 
four  to  five  and  a  half  pounds;  Marsh 
Reds,  a  small  red  variety,  round  in 
body  and  rather  short  in  leg. 

Silver  Grays  were  a  large,  muscular 
breed,  with  light  blue  legs,  whose  pltmi- 
age  is  indicated  by  their  name. 

Spangle  Grays,  a  cross  from  Silver 
Grays  and  Twaddle's  English  hen,  pos- 
sessing a  black  breast  slightly  mottled 
with  small  white  spots,  and  silver-gray 
hackles  and  saddles  iHtermixed  with 


yellow  and  red. 

Shields  Steel  Grays  are  black, 
breasted  black  tailed,  with  long  sickles, 
steel-gray  hackle  and  saddle,  blue  legs, 
and  weigh  about  six  pounds. 

John  Bard  Stock  included  blue-reds,, 
the  blue  appearing  as  the  ground  color, 
with  the  red  intermixed,  tasseled,  i.  e., 
with  long  feathers  back  of  the  comb- 
and  covering  a  part  of  the  hackle, 
weighing  from  five  to  seven  and  a  half" 
pounds;  ginger-reds,  some  smooth,, 
some  tasseled,  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
colors  in  the  legs,  and  varying  in. 
weight  from  four  and  a  half  to  seven 
pounds. 

Fred  Bard  Stock  consisted  of  a  beau- 
tiful strain  of  black-reds;  brown-reds 
with  black,  dark  gray  and  red  eyes  and. 
green  or  blue  legs,  some  tasseled;  grays 
weighing  from  four  and  a  half  to  six 
pounds;  brass  backs,  tasseled,  mainly- 
black  in  color  with  yellow  and  black 
hackles  and  saddles,  and  weighing  as 
high  as  seven  pounds;  blue  reds 
tasseled,  of  various  colored  legs,  the- 
red  of  the  plumage  mixed  upon  a  blue 
ground,  producing  a  rusty  appearance 
and  weighing  from  five  to  seven  and  a 
half  pounds;  Counterfeits,  showing- 
single  and  rose  comb  reds,  with  occa- 
sionally tasseled  heads,  and  weighing", 
from  five  and  a  half  to  seven  pounds; 
and  Black  Republicans,  some  almost 
purely  black,  some  with  brassy  feath- 
ers on  the  butt  of  the  wings,  and  some- 
with  brassy  back  and  saddle  feathers; 
legs  green  or  blue,  and  weighing  from 
five  to  seven  and  a  half  pounds. 

Bowman  White  Legs  is  a  strain  of" 
black  breasted  reds  resembling  the 
Earl  Derby,  but  larger. 

Kessinger  Top-knots  are  black,, 
breasted  reds,  with  blue  legs,  and  a. 
small  red  top-knot  behind  the  comb. 
They  weigh  as  high  as  six  pounds. 

The  Welsh  Games  consist  of  black- 
reds  having  a  black  breast,  dark  ma- 
hogany back,  red  saddle  feathers,  black, 
tail  and  black  down  at  the  base  of  the 
tail;  black  breasted  reds  with  black 
breasts,  bright  red  hackles  and  long; 
flowing  black  sickles;  brown  reds,  the 
cocks  sometimes  weighing  eight  pounds,, 
with  blue,  green  and  willow  legs  and 
black,  gray,  dun  and  red  eyes;  blue 
reds,  cocks  with  light  blue  breast,  light 
lead  colored  hackles,  deep  red  saddles, 
ark  blue  tails,  and  generally  rich  golden, 
legs;  steel  grays,  sometimes  called  Gray 
Eagles,  a  large  variety,  with  breast, 
back,  saddle  and  wing  gray,  and  tail 
black,  legs  blue;  piles,  striped  hackles,, 
dark  red  saddle,  breast  mixed  with 
white;  yellow,  blue,  willow,  green  and 
white  legs;  and  Dominies,  yellow  legs, 
large  size,  cocks  weighing  eight  and" 
hens  six  pounds. 

Goss  Games  were  celebrated  through- 
out the  Southern  States,  and  well 
known  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New 
York. 

They  consisted  of  Counterfeits,  Black. 
Breasted  Reds,  Mexican  Grays,  Domi- 
nies and  Baltimore  Top-knots.  Many 
of  them  possessed  rose  combs. 

The  Gwinn  Games  consisted  of  black- 
grays,  with  body  coloring  of  black, 
gray  hackles  and  saddles,  black  eyes, 
dark  legs  and  weighing  from  five  to  six 
and  a  half  pounds;  Duckwing,  with 
black  breasts,  light  gray  hackles,  red' 
saddles,  black  tails,  red  eyes  and  green 
legs;  piles  of  five  and'  six  and  a  quarter 
pounds,  fine,  large  brown-reds;  blue- 
reds,  rich  in  color,  blue  tails,  red  eyes 
and  yellow  legs;  whites,  with  yellow 
saddle  feathers,  and  heavy  fowls;  and' 
Shad-foot  Games  resembling  the  Prince 
Charles  variety  previously  described. 

Irish  Dare  Devils  are  a  black  breasted- 
red  with  red  eyes  and  j'ellow  legs;  the- 
hens  are  of  a  buff  color.  They  weigh 
from  five  to  seven  pounds. 

Irish  Slashers  produce  reds,  blue-reds 
and  piles,  the  first  having  a  black  red 
breast,  yellow  legs  and  red  eyes;  the 
second  clear  blue  breasts,  light  red' 
hackles,  turkey  red  saddles,  dark  blue 
tails,  and  yellow  legs,  and  the  last  light 
ruddy  breasts,  red  saddles,  light  hackles 
and  tail,  and:  yellow  or  green  legs.  Tiiey 
weigh  from  four  to  six  pounds. 

Heathwoods,  named  from  Thomaa- 
Heathwood,  a  celebrated  cocker,  are  of 
various  colors  and  vary  in  weights- 
from  four  and  a  half  tO'  six  pounds. 
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Red  Horse,  a  name  familiar  to  old 
southern  cockers  as  belong-ing  to  a  fowl 
■uhich  produces  black-brown  and  gin- 
ger-red chicks  with  dark  legs,  hens 
coming  of  a  dark  brown  color,  with 
Uai  lv  hackle  and  dark  legs. 

Red  Quills,  a  medium  sized,  hand- 
some variety,  having  a  good  reputation 
in  Virginia  and  a  few  other  Southern 
States. 

Red  Rippers  are  ginger  red,  pure  red, 
spangled  and  brass  backed,  with  white 
or  yellow  legs,  of  medium  size,  active, 
fiery,  untiring. 

Stone  Fence.  This  variety  is  of 
various  colors,  black  with  brass  backs, 
and  gray.  It  is  an  old  and  well  known 
variety,  having,  it  is  said,  been  bred  in 
its  purity  by  the  Arlington  family,  in 
North  Carolina,  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

"From  the  brief  description  of  the 
varieties  of  Pit  Games  already  given, 
the  reader  will  not  fail  to  note  that 
they  vary  greatly  in  size,  color,  char- 
acter of  comb,  and  the  possession  of 
tassels,  top-knots  and  muffs.  And  yet 
through  them  all  there  run  certain 
common  characteristics,  so  that  al- 
though the  fowl  may  have  a  muff,  or  a 
crest,  possesses  a  rose  or  a  knob  comb, 
or  be  clad  in  the  color  of  a  Plymouth 
rock  or  the  black  of  a  crow  with  a 
brassy  back,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
is  Game.  The  Pit  Game  differs  chiefly 
from  the  exhibition  Game,  in  being 
shorter  in  the  leg,  more  stocky  in  the 
body,  and  in  having  a  fuller  tail  carried 
more  uprightly. 

"Among  the  Pit  Games  are  some  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  birds,  which,  if 
carefully  bred  to  feather,  might  rival 
some  of  the  exhibition  Games  now 
recognized.  Some  of  the  Grays, 
Spangles,  and  Blue-reds  are  certainly 
exquisite  in  color  and  worthy  of  culti- 
vation, and  we  hope  that  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  pit  some  of  these 
varieties  may  receive  that  care  and 
breeding  which  is  necessary  to  their 
perfect  plumage,  and  that  they  may  v/in 
a  hard  fought  battle  in  the  exhibition 
room.  Of  course  the  Standard  as  re- 
gards shape  would  be  different  from 
that  of  our  present  Standard  Games." 

It  may  be  added  that  Pit  Games  need 
not  necessarily  be  bred  for  the  pit. 
They  are  superior  as  table  fowls 
though  not  classed  as  heavy  layers. 
The  males  will  fight  dogs,  cats,  or  other 
intruding  birds,  and  the  hens  will  battle 
for  their  chicks  against  hawks  or  other 
enemies,  meeting  death  rather  than 
lose  a  single  one  of  their  young. 


A  BATCH  OF  QUESTIONS. 

Some    Matters   Respicting    PeetihKj — What  Are 
Strains —  Caponixing. 

We  have  discussed  feeding,  and  how 
much  to  feed,  so  often  that  we  almost 
fear  to  attempt  to  take  up  the  subject, 
but  readers  come  every  month  and  ask 
for  what  they  want.  That  is  right,  and 
we  will  endeaver  to  oblige.  What  may 
be  stale  to  one  is  of  vital  interest  to 
others. 

A  Missouri  reader  gives  his  method 
of  feeding  but  gets  no  eggs.  He  wishes 
to  know  why.  He  also  asks  in  regard 
to  what  are  known  as  "strains,"  and 
says: 

"I  have  been  reading  the  'Poultry 
Keeper'  for  more  than  two  years  and  I 
have  learned  from  its  pages  a  great 
-deal  about  managing  poultry.  I  value 
it  more  than  any  other  poultry  paper 
I  ever  read  and  I  would  not  be  without 
it  for  double  the  subscription. 

"But,  I  started  out  to  ask  your  coun- 


sel about  some  hens.  I  have  forty  year- 
ling Plymouth  Rocks  that  I  am  trying 
to  induce  to  lay  some  eggs.  I  have 
them  confined  in  a  house  18x20  feet, 
with  a  10x18  foot  scratching  shed  an- 
nexed. In  the  morning  I  feed  a  mash 
composed  of  one  pound  of  clover  meal, 
one  pound  of  bran,  and  one-half  pound 
beef  meal  (I  cannot  get  green  bone), 
with  a  hadful  of  linseed  meal  added 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  all  seasoned 
with  salt.  I  use  cooked  potatoes  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  all  seasoned 
with  salt.  I  use  cooked  potatoes  two 
or  three  times  a  week  instead  of  the 
clover  meal.  Of  this  mash  they  will 
eat  but  little  more  than  half  in  the 
morning,  except  when  the  potatoes  are 
substituted  for  the  clover,  then  they 
eat  it  all  readily.  What  they  refuse  of 
the  clover  mixture  in  the  morning,  I 
give  them  towards  evening,  about  two 
or  three  o'clock.  At  night  I  feed  them 
corn,  and  if  I  give  it  to  them  they  will 
eat  as  much  as  twelve  pounds,  but  I 
usually  give  them  but  six  pounds,  scat- 
tered in  straw  six  or  eight  inches  deep, 
so  they  will  have  to  work  to  get  it.  I 
keep  water,  grit  and  old  plastering  by 
them  all  the  time,  and  I  get  only  one 
or  two  eggs  a  day,  and  some  days 
none,  so  I  write  to  you  to  find  out  what 
is  the  matter. 

"I  have  stock  beets  and  sweet  pump- 
kins but  I  have  not  fed  any  yet.  Would 
they  be  good?  I  could  get  wheat 
screenings  and  oats  to  alternate  with 
the  corn.  The  above  feed  is  all  I  have 
or  can  conveniently  get,  and  if  you  will 
tell  me  of  how  much  of  each  article 
named  above  to  take  in  order  to  form 
the  best  ration  for  egg  production,  and 
about  how  much  to  feed,  I  will  surely 
appreciate  your  kindness. 

"Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  want  to  ask  a 
few  questions  about  Plymouth  Rocks, 
as  they  are  my  favorite  chickens. 

"1.  How  did  the  Black  Plymouth 
Rocks  originate? 

"2.  What  is  a  strain — what  is  neces- 
sary to  constitute  one  strain  different 
from  another. 

"3.  How  many  different  strains  are 
there,  and  which  do  you  consider  the 
best? 

"4.  When  and  of  whom  are  the  best 
caponizing  tools  to  be  had. 

"5.  In  caponizing  are  slips  due  to  a 
lack  of  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
operator,  or  for  lack  of  some  new  in- 
strument not  yet  invented,  or  are  slips 
unavoidable." 

No  living  person  can  state  how  much 
to  feed,  for  the  reason  that  no  two 
fowls  eat  the  same  amount,  no  fowls 
alone  eat  the  same  quantity  every  day, 
and  no  fowl  will  digest  the  same  every 
day. 

Fowls  must  have  more  food  in  cold 
weather  than  on  warm  days,  laying 
hens  have  more  use  for  food  than  non- 
layers,  and  the  warmth  of  the  poultry 
house  has  something  to  do  with  how 
much  to  feed.  It  is  therefore  impos- 
sible to  fix  upon  a  quantity  for  a  flock. 

The  best  way  to  feed  is  to  use  scales 
or  steelyards.  Keep  the  laying  hens 
separate  from  the  others.  Weigh  one 
or  two  hens  every  week;  it  will  take 
but  two  or  three  minutes.  If  they  have 
increased  in  weight  reduce  the  grain 
food  (never  the  meat),  and  if  they  have 
fallen  off  in  weight  give  more  grain. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  know  what  to 
do.  Weigh  all  of  them,  if  the  flock  is 
not  too  large,  and  mark  each  hen. 

The  pumpkins,  beets,  screenings  and 
oats  are  all  excellent.  The  greater  the 
variety  the  better. 

The  Plymouth.  Rocks  are  claimed  to 
have  resulted  from  cro.ssing  a  Dom- 
inique male  and  Black  Java  hen.  The 
Java  hen  probably  had  some  Cochin 
blood  in  her. 

A  "strain"  is  simply  a  family.  A 
breeder — say    Smith — has    some  Ply- 


mouth Rocks  and  he  styles  them 
"Smith's  strain,"  and  they  remain 
"Smith's"  strain  although  Smith  may 
buy  birds  from  Brown,  Jones,  or 
White.    It  really  means  but  little. 

We  are  unable  to  state  how  many 
strains  exist.  Almost  everybody  claims 
a  strain. 

The  best  caponizing  instruments  are 
sold  by  W.  H.  Wigmore,  912  Rementer 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Slips  are  due  to  lack  of  good  tools 
and  also  to  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  operator.  They  frequently 'happen, 
even  with  experts. 


THE  POULTRY  COOPS. 

A  coop  ten  feet  square  will  accoaimodate 
twenty-five  fowls  if  the  roosts  are  well  ar- 
Tanned  and  kept  scrnpnlonsly  clean.  It  the 
floor  is  of  boards,  it  should  be  arranged  so 
that  the  i-ats  cannot  get  nnder  it.  If  the  floor 
be  sprinkled  with  dry  earth  or  sand  after  it  is 
swept  oat  with  a  broom,  which  should  be 
done  every  day,  the  fowls  will  keep  healthy 
and  be  free  from  disease.  A  good  coop  may 
be  made  ten  feet  square,  eight  feet  liigh  at 
the  back  and  three  or  four  feet  at  the  front, 
the  rear  of  the  coop,  which  should  face  the 
south,  h.iving  agreenhonse  sash,  three  feet  by 
six,  on  the  top.  Such  a  coop  will  cost  as  fol- 
lows: Sash,  ready  glazed,  §3;  300  feet  of  Inni- 
ber  for  floor  and  sides,  §0;  roof,  about  ?4  (shin- 
gles); total,  §13.  This  does  not  include laljor, 
and  may  cost  less  in  some  places  tor  material. 
The  nests  should  be  of  boxes,  separate,  so  as 
to  be  easily  taken  out  for  cleaning.  A  good 
whitewashing  should  be  given  the  coop  at 
least  once  a  month. 


SAVE  MONEY 

IN  GETTING 

Your  Periodicals 

By  subscribing  through  the  Poultry 
Keeper  office,  as  we  receive  orders 
foranything  published  and  in  nearly 
all  cases  at  much  less  than  the  regu- 
lar price.  The  following  list  contains 
only  a  small  part  and  if  what  you 
want  is  not  in  it.  write  us  and  we  will 
give  you  the  prices 


s  s 


American  Agriculturist  &  Year  Book  00 

Agriculturist,  Western   1  00 

Agriculturist,  North-western   50 

Bee  Culture,  Gleanings  in   1  00 

Bee  Journal,  American   100 

Christian  Herald   1  50 

Cosmopolitan   1  00 

Delineator,  Buttericlts   1  Oo 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine   1  00 

Fanciers   Gazette   50 

Fancier,  New  England   50 

Fancier,  American   1  00 

Fanciers'  Keview   35 

Feather   50 

Farmer,  Prairie   1  00 

Ohio   1  00 

"      Mirror  and   1  00 

"      Maryland   50 

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside   1  50 

Farm  and  Fireside   50 

Farm  .lournal   50 

Farm  and  Home   0' 

Farm  and  Kanch,  Texas   1  00 

Fruitman's  Guide   3  On 

Fruit  Grower  s  Journal   50 

Fruit  Grower,  Central  States   50 

Fruit  Grower,  Southern   50 

Flowers,  How  to  Grow   50 

Garden.  Wi'^tcrn,  \  Poultry  Journal  50 

Garden  atul  I'arm,  Success  With   'ih 

Good  Housekeeping   1  On 

Horticultural  Gleaner   50 

visitor   50 

Horticulturist,  N,  H   50 

Home  Queen   50 

I^adies'  World   40 

McClure's  .Magazine   1  00 

Poultry  Advocate.  American   25 

Poultry  Journal,  American   iiO 

Kentucky  

Keliable   50 

Ohio   50 

Neb.  State   25 

Poultryman,         Arkansas   50 

Interstate   50 

Pacitlc   50 

Poultry  Culture   50 

Messenger   25 

Monthly   50 

Farm   1  00 

Herald   50 

"  Topics  

"        and  Pets   25 

Poultrydoiu   50 

Poullrvman.  Tar  Heel   25 

Rural  New  Vorker   1  00 

Stock.  Live,  Inspector   1  00 

Strawberry   Culturist,                   —  50 

Up-to-date  Farming  and  Gardening  50 

Vicks  lllus.  Monthly   50 

Woman's  Home  Companion   1  00 

Young  People  s  Weekly   60 

Youth's  Companion  inewsubs)   1  75 
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NON=CONDUCTOR  OF  HEAT. 

The  rig-ht  kind  of  non-conductor  of 
heat  is  important.  A  reader  at  Espey, 
Pa.,  has  a  brooder  the  floor  of  -which  is 
too  ■n  arm,  and  he  wishes  to  know  what 
kind  of  material  will  best  serve  as  a 
non-conductor.   He  writes  as  follows: 

"What  is  a  good  non-conductor  of 
heat  for  a  hot  air  brooder?  I  have  a 
lamp  in  the  base  and  the  blaze  strikes 
sheet  iron.  A  tin  pipe  two  inches  in 
diameter  carries  the  heat  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  brooder  to  the  hover.  The 
top  of  the  base  and  bottom  of  the  pipe, 
and  also  the  floor  of  the  brooder,  is 
three  and  one-fourth  inches  separated. 
I  have  the  floors  of  the  brooder  covered 
with  two  inch  sand  and  carpet  over 
that,  upon  which  the  chicks  sit.  Still 
there  seems  to  be  too  much  bottom 
heat  and  I  want  to  put  in  a  good  non- 
conducting article." 

In  the  case  of  the  above  the  proper 
•way  would  be  to  put  in  a  "false  floor;" 
that  is,  to  slip  a  board  in  one  inch 
above  the  floor,  leaving  an  air  space  of 
a  half  inch  between  the  false  floor  and 
the  main  one. 

The  air  is  an  excellent  non-conductor 
of  heat,  and  so  is  plaster  of  Paris,  as- 
bestos, lime,  alum,  clay,  and  even  sand, 
but  the  most  inexpensive  substances 
are  air  and  dry  land  plaster. 


MOLASSES  AND  PEPPER. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  he  of 
Philippine  Island  fame,  who  is  ready  to 
give  advice  on  almost  any  subject  and 
whose  "  statistics  "  cause  many  to  scratch 
their  heads,  has  concludtd  to  a<?ain  try  his 
hand  at  poultry.  A  few  years  ago  he  ven- 
tured in  the  same  line  with  a  molas«es  and 
oyster  shell  diet,  and  now  he  offers  the  fol- 
lowing which  we  find  in  The  Southern 
Planter,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  one  of  the  best 
journals,  however,  of  its  class,  that  is  pub- 
lished : 

A  suggestion  which  happened  to  fall  to 
me  from  a  Xew  England  lumberman,  who 
has  been  operating  m  Guatemala  for  se\-- 
eral  years,  may  be  serviceable  to  the  nreed- 
ers  of  poult rj'  in  the  Souih.  Upon  inquiry 
as  to  I  he  customary  rations  of  workmen  in 
Guatemala,  he  said:  '•  We  get  most  of  our 
meat  from  chickens,  and  we  eat  a  great 
many  eggs."'  My  remark  was:  •' That  is 
rather  surprising.  I  thought  hens  did  not 
thrive  well  in  so  hot  a  country."  "Oh" 
said  he,  "we  keeo  them  well  supplied  with 
Chill  peppers,  wbich  grow  the  year  round. 
The  hens  feed  on  them  with  the  greatest 
avidity,  paying  no  reeard  to  the  extremely 
hot  peppery  quality,  keeping  in  good  flesh 
and  keeping  up  almost  constant  laving." 

Upon  inquiry  in  New  England  I  find  that 
one  of  our  best  hen  fanciers  feeds  our  ordi- 
nary green  peppers  during  the  season  when 
they  are  growing,  with  good  results.  Ituc- 
curs  to  me  that  there  are  many  varieties  of 
the  pepper  plant  which  can  be  cultivated 
throughout  the  South,  and  some  of  them 
very  prolific. 

Then  comes  up  another  hint,  which  the 
captain  of  a  whaler  gave  me  many  vears 
ago,  before  the  days  of  canned  provisions. 
His  practice  was  to  provide  as  an  outfit  sev- 
eral new  oil  casks  filled  with  potatoes  and 
molasses,  the  molasses  preserving  the  tu- 
bers throughout  the  voyage,  thus  enabling 
bim  to  keep  his  crew  free  of  the  seur\'y. 
which  is  due  to  too  larse  a  proportion  of 
salt  provisions.  Herein  is  a  suggestive 
combination:  sorghum  syrup,  glucose 
syrup  or  refuse  molasses  may  all  serve 
lor  the  preservation  of  peppers,  green 
bean*  or  bean  vines,  ereen  pea  vines  or  any 
other  gi-een  crop.  Thus  a  cou.bination  mav 
be  made  of  the  starchy  carbo  hv  drate*.  the 
nitrogen  of  the  lesum'inou*  plant,  theshar-u 
quality  of  thp  peppers,  and  if  a  lit:ie  air 
slacked  hme  or  powdered  oyster  shell  could 
be  added,  the  lime  element"  would  be  sup- 
plied for  the  siiell.  A  slight  investigation 
would  give  the  right  proportions.  Can 
there  be  any  reason  to  doubt  that  casks  of 
this  material  could  be  set  aside  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  hen  yard  at  all  seasons?  The 
lenileney  of  the  molasses  or  svrun  to  be- 
come acid  could  be  easily  corrected.  What 
more  could  respectable  "hens  desire  to  ic- 


dtiee  them  to  keep  up  their  domestic  indus- 
try Under  such  cnndition-^  could  they 
not  afford  to  compete  with  the  paupf  r  hens 
of  Canada,  even  without  any  protective 
duty  on  eggs 

"We  would  suggest  to  3Ir.  Atkinson  that 
"  New  England  lumbermen  "  are  not  con- 
sidered experts  on  poultry,  though  they 
mny  beat  the  world  at  handling  logs.  Mr. 
Atkinson  states  that  •' it  occurred  to  him" 
that  Chili  peppers  might  be  grown  in  the 
South  for  poultry.  Probably  the  peppers 
might  be  too  valuable,  as  they  bring  a  high 
price  in  market,  and  those  who  might  suc- 
ceed with  the  peppers  would  be  inclined  to. 
try  a  cheaper  diet,  but  the  man  who  was  in 
Guataniala,  where  food  is  green  the  year 
round,  advised  peppers.  The  fact  is  that  a 
fowl  in  that  country  secures  a  great  many 
varieties  of  sreen  food,  as  well  as  insects, 
and  could  not  suffer  from  hunger  if  it  was 
able  to  move  only  a  foot,  as  growth  is  ram- 
pant and  luxurious. 

Next,  Mr.  Atkinson  gets  advice  from  a 
"whaler  "who  preserved  potatoes  in  mo- 
lasses, which  gives  Mr.  Atkinson  "another 
hint,''  so  he  recommends  sorghum  syrup, 
glucose  syrup  or  refuse  molasses  for  pre- 
serving "  peppers,  green  beans  or  bean  vines, 
green  pea  vines  or  any  other  green  crop," 
which  no  doubt  would  make  a  tine  mess. 
Fancy  a  hen  wrestling  with  a  combination 
of  pea  vines  and  molasses  1 

After  stating  the  combination  he  wishes 
to  know  "  what  more  could  respectable 
hens  desire  to  induce  them  to  keep  up  their 
domestic  industry  'i''  and  he  even  asks  fur- 
ther if  "  under  such  conditions"  could  they 
not  afford  to  compete  with  the  pauper 
hens  of  Canada,  etc.?  Now  we  know  of 
some  hens  (though  we  do  not  vouch  for 
their  "  respectability  ")  that  would  really 
desire  something  more.  In  fact  they  would 
be  too  stubborn  to  eat  such  a  delectable 
combination  at  all,  and  would  even  pity  the 
Canadian  "pauper  "  hen  (if  such  could  be 
found),  that  was  sentenced  to  a  diet  of  bean 
vines,  pepper,  lime  and  molasses. 

We  trust  that  Mi\  Atkiusor,  in  his  be- 
nevolent intentions  toward  the  Southern 
people,  does  not  consider  them  as  devoid  of 
common  sense.  They  knew  before  he  was 
born  that  fowls  would  eat  pepper,  green 
peas,  the  leaves  of  bean  and  pea  vines  in 
winter,  and  were  not  opposed  to  any  kind 
of  green  food.  They  also  know  how  to 
keep  such  articles  without  the  use  cf  mo- 
lasses, and  they  al*o  knovv  that  molasses  is 
fattening  and  would  more  likely  affect  the 
bens  exactly  the  reverse  to  the  belief  of  Mr. 
Atkinson, 

If  anything  else  "  occurs  to  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, whether  prompted  by  a  New  England 
lumberman  or  a  whaler,  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  publish  it.  He  may  strike  a  good 
thing  if  he  keeps  on  and  may  suggest  a  diet 
that  cannot  be  surpassed.  In  this  section 
we  find  strawberries  and  cream  very  ac- 
ceptable to  fowls,  and  we  may  try  buck- 
wheat cakes  and  molasses,  or  even  spiced 
peppers,  but  usually  we  have  rape,  clover^ 
cabbage  and  a  variety  in  summer,  with  cab- 
bise.  ensilage  and  clover  hay  in  winter. 
Molasses  does  not  seem  to  commend  itself 
to  a  hen.  She  does  not  use  a  napkin  and 
finds  the  labor  of  tackling  molasses  a  job 
for  which  there  is  not  sufficient  compensa- 
tion compared  with  the  toilet  operations. 


SPECIAL  NUMBERS. 

Preserving  Eggs. --The  '•  Poultry  Keep- 
er" lor  Augu.^t,  1898.  tr°ats  particularly  on 
"  Preserving  Eggs,"'  several  pages  being  de- 
voted thereto.  It  contains  all  the  known 
methods,  and  gives  the  advertised  formulas 
of  those  who  ask  a  dollar  or  more  for  thein. 
This  one  number  combines  all  the  informa- 
tion heretofore  given  in  the  back  numbers 
for  July,  1S87,  iSeptember,  ISsT,  February, 


18S9,  July,  1889,  September,  189.5.  and  all 
processes  that  have  been  published  in  other 
journals. 

Lice.— The  July,  1898.  issue  of  the  "  Poul- 
try Keeper"  is  a  speciil  on  "Lice."  It  con- 
tains the  best,  methods  for  exierminaring 
I  ce,  with  views  of  writers,  and  gives  form^ 
ulas  and  remedies.  Being  a  special  issue  on 
hce,  it  devotps  a  large  proportion  of  that 
number  to  the  subject,  reproduciua:  the  spe- 
cial articles  m  the  back  numbers  of  October, 
18S7,  December,  1892,  and  May,  1892. 

Feeding  for  Eggs.— This  subject  is  better 
treated  in  our  September,  1898,  issue  than 
in  any  article  ever  before  given.  No  book  is 
equal  to  it,  and  it  is  worth  -*10  to  any  one,  as 
it  gives  analyses  of  foods,  kinds  of  food-,  the 
quantities  to  use,  the  food  for  eggs,  for 
growth,  for  fattening,  and  goes  into  detail. 
This  special  article,  which  takes  up  several 
page-,  will  probably  be  the  reference  book 
for  all  other  journals.  We  have  gone  over 
many  years"  records  to  compile  it,  and  it 
also  includes  the  articles  on  the  subject  in 
the  back  numbers  of  October,  1891.  June, 
1898,  September,  1892,  February,  1893,  and 
November,  1893.  It  is  a  whole"  libi-ary  on 
feeding,  and  has  condensed  rules  for  easy 
reference. 

Incl'batops  and  Brooders. — The  Octo- 
ber, 1898,  "Poultry  Keeper"  is  a  special 
book  on  the  management  of  incubators  and 
brooders.  It  does  not  g^ve  plans  for  making 
the  articles,  but  is  devoted  to  their  opera- 
tion. Why  chicks  die  in  the  shells,  moist- 
ure, air  currents,  fertile  eegs,  temperature, 
managing  of  chicks  in  brooders,  feeding,  . 
etc.,  are  all  explained.  Prominent  in  that 
issuc  may  be  mentioned  the  seventv--five 
special  rules  for  incubators  and  brooders, 
with  the  Egyptian  system  of  incubation  (il- 
lustrated). 

Ducks  for  Market.— The  November, 
1898,  issue  is  a  special  on  "ducks,"  com- 
paring them  with  chickens,  giving  their 
weight  at  different  stages,  mode  of  feeding, 
care  of  breeding  ducks,  breeds,  mating  and 
other  valuable  hints.  The  Nov  ember,  1898, 
issue  will  include,  in  addition  to  the  latest 
information,  the  back  numbers  on  the  sub- 
ject for  December,  188-5,  October,  1886,  Jan- 
uarv,  1888,  August,  188^  Mav,  1892,  and 
December,  1892. 

Bfar  in  mind  that  you  could  not  buy 
books  on  tne  subjects  named,  even  if  you 
wished,  that  are  so  complete,  and  there  is 
nothing  like  tuem. 


THE   TAR   HEEL    PO U LTR Y IVI AN ,  Shelby, 
Norch    Carolina,  J.  H.  DAVIS,  Editor,  will 
tell  you  all  about  Southern  fowls  and  cli- 
mate—just  what  you  want  to  know  about 
he  South.    Bright,  crispy,  wide-awake, 
horoughly  practical.    50  cents  per  year, 
pecimen  copies,  2  cents. 


It  will  keep  your  chickens  strong  and  healthy.  It 
(Till  make  younfr  pullets  lay  early.  Worth  its  weight 
In  gold  for  moulliug  hens,  and  prevents  all  diseases.  It 
is  absolutely  pui  e.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quantity 
costs  only  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day.  Is'o  other  kind  like  it. 


Therefore,  no  matter  what  kind  of  food  you  use,  mil 
with  it  daily  Sheridan's  Powder.    Otherwise,  your  profit 
this  fall  an'd  \vinter  will  be  lost  when  the  price  for  egg«  • 
is  very  high.  It  assures  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food 
elements  needed  to  produce  health  and  form  eggs.  It  • 
is  sold  by  druggists,  grocers,  feed  dealej  s  or  by  maU. 

If  you  can't  get  it  send  to  ns.*  Ask  first  • 

One  pack.  2o  cts.  hve  $1.  Large  2-lb.  can  sl-20.  Six  cam  ■ 
£xp.  paid.  $5.  Sample  of  Best  Poitltry  Paper  sent  f  i  ee. 
L  S,  JOHNSON  &  CO., 22  Custom  House Sli_  Boston. ilaa* 
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The  I'oultry  Keeper. 


February  15.  1900- 


QUESTIONS  ON  TURKEYS  AND  BREEDS. 

While  we  have  in  the  past  devoted  whole 
volumes  on  turkeys,  as  well  as  breeds  of 
fowls,  yet  we  welcome  the  following  from 
Sioux  City,  Iowa  : 

I  am  a  reader  of  the-  Poultry  Kkeper 
(the  paper  to  read),  and  was  a  subscriber  to 
the  same  as  far  back  as  188.").  Now  I  have 
begun  to  raise  poultry  for  profit  and  would 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Why  is  it  there  is  so  little  said  about  tur- 
keys ?  lam  interested  in  them  and  would 
like  to  have  a  few  pointers.  What  kind  is 
best  and  how  to  raise  them  ? 

Are  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  the 
Partridse  Cochins  two  good  breeds  to  start 
with  and  keep  forprolit  'i 

I  will  write  later  on  telling  my  success  or 
misfortune.  I  will  start  with  two  incubators 
•of  my  own  make,  which  I  will  illustrate  if 
good  luck  goes  with  them. 

We  have  given  as  much  on  turkeys  as  of 
any  class.  In  fact  we  have  always  on  hand 
for  readers  a  special  issue,  "  All  About  Tur- 
keys," which  is  sent  for  five  cents  in  stamps. 
The  season  for  turkeys  is  rather  early  yet. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Partridge  Cochins 
are  both  good  breeds.  The  point  in  keeping 
Cochins  is  not  to  feed  them  too  heavily.  All 
large  breeds,  if  confined,  will  become  too  fat 
unless  food  is  given  with  judgment.  One 
meaning  of  the  word  "judgment "  is  to  pay 
no  attention  when  they  follow  you  around 
for  more  food. 


FEEDING  TURKEYS  AND  DUCKS. 

A  reader  who  is  about  to  take  charge  of 
some  flocks  asks  the  following  questions  re- 
garding houses  and  the  feeding  of  turkeys 
and  ducks: 

What  size  house  would  it  take  to  keep  100 
turkeys?  What  size  house  would  it  take  to 
keep  loo  ducks,  and  also  what  size  for  200 
chickens  ?  How  large  a  nest  would  yon  have 
for  a  turkey  to  sit,  also  how  large  for  a  duck  ? 
The  reason  I  ask  you  these  questions  is  be- 
cause there  is  a  gentleman  going  in  the  busi- 
ness and  he  wants  me  to  work  for  him.  How 
mnch  grain  do  you  give  for  100  turkeys  at 
each  meal?  Also  how  much  grain  for  100 
dnrks  at  each  meal  ? 

If  our  correspondent  would  only  get  "  The 
Poultry  Keeper  Illustrators,  Nos.  3  and  4," 
he  would  find  his  questions  answered  and  100 
times  as  much . 

It  is  dithcult  to  state  how  much  room  is  re- 
•qnirod  for  turkeys  and  ducks.  The  turkey 
will  take  to  the  tree  if  it  gets  the  chance.  All 
birds  prefer  high  roosting  places,  Sheds,open 
on  the  south  side,  are  probably  better  than 
closed  houses  in  the  south.  A  house  10x.50 
feet  would  not  be  too  large  for  100  turkeys,  or 
100  ducks,  or  200  hens. 

Tht  nest  should  be  about  18  inches  square 
for  turkeys  and  12  inches  for  iducks,  but  the 
turkeys  will  probably  find  their  nests  in  the 
fields. 

Turkeys  and  chickens  should  have  meat, 
cut  bone,  etc.,  in  the  mocuing,  and  all  the 
grain  they  desire  at  night,  in  winter,  while 
ducks  require  soft  food.  It  is  impossible  to 
state  how  much  food  to  give  turkeys,  ducks 
or  chickens,  as  one  must  feed  the  flocks  per- 
sonally to  know. 


COLDS  IN  CHICKS. 

A  lady  writes  us  in  regard  to  her  six 
weeks  old  chicks,  which  are  sneezing-, 
and  she  gives  her  mode  of  treatment, 
as  follows: 

"My  chickens  are  Barred  Plymouth 
Kocks,  were  raised  in  a  brooder  and  are 
about  si.K  weeks  old.  They  make  a 
sneezing-  noise,  and  occasionally  one  is 
seen  to  gape  for  a  number  of  times. 
■  They  do  not  dump  or  mope,  but  eat 
heartily,  and  their  ciuarters  are,  and 
have  been,  kept  clean.  They  are  al- 
lowed free  range  on  a  farm.  For  old 
fo-^vls  I  always  use  kerosene;  a  tea- 
spoonful  always  cures  them.  I  have 
tried  small  doses  on  the  chickens  but  it 


does  not  effect  a  cure.  They  are  free 
from  lice.  Can  you  give  me  a  quick 
and  effective  remedy  for  the  complaint? 
I  have  nearly  fifty  young  turkeys  and 
an  incubator  full  of  hen's  eggs.  I  would 
like  to  cure  these  chicks  before  the 
others  are  hatched,  and  also  before  the 
turkeys  get  the  same  disease.  The 
chicks'  heads  nor  eyes  do  not  swell  as 
with  roup." 

There  is  a  draught  of  air  on  them 
from  some  source,  and  that  cause  must 
be  removed.  The  best  and  mildest  rem- 
edy is  tO'  inject  into  each  nostril  one 
drop  of  camphorated  oil,  and  give  tw-o 
or  three  drops  down  the  throat. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  remedy,  as 
the  handling  of  a  large  number  of 
chicks  is  laborious,  hence  it  is  better 
to  use  preventive  measures.  Of  course 
some  chicks  are  not  as  vigorcvus  as 
others,  being  more  susceptible  to  dis- 
ease, and  a  cure  for  one  may  not  prove 
efficacious  with  another. 


BONES  AND  BLOOD. 

A  lady  at  Stanley,  N.  Y.,  asks  some  perti- 
nent questions  regarding  bones  and  blood 
meal,  and  we  give  her  letter  for  the  purpose 
of  replying  thereto,  as  follows  : 

In  yonr  sample  copy  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper  of  December  1.5th  sent  me  I  find  a 
great  deal  of  useful  poultry  knowledge.  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  regard- 
ing the  green  bone  machine  or  cutter.  To 
get  bones  here  is  a  very  ditlicult  task,  being 
a  small  town.  I  have  been  considering  the 
question  quite  seriously  but  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  which  would  suit  me  best  and  also  if 
blood  meal  will  answer  just  as  well.  Please 
advise  me  as  1  should  not  be  able  at  all  times 
to  get  bones.  If  blood  meal  will  answer  can 
you  advise  me  where  I  can  purchase  the  same 
nearest  to  our  station  ? 

We  can  safely  recommend  the  bone  cutter 
as  an  implement  which  will  soon  pay  for  it- 
self. 

Blood  meal  diff"ers  entirely  from  cut  bone 
and  will  not  take  its  place,  ljut  blood  meal  is 
excellent  food  nevertheless. 

Regarding  where  to  buy  we  have  no  way  of 
advising.as  we  are  unable  to  learn  who  makes 
or  sells  an  article  if  not  advertised.  Nor  do 
we  know  which  is  the  "  best  "  machine  or  ar- 
ticle unless  all  have  been  used  by  us.  We 
find  that  when  we  advise  a  reader  to  buy 
from  a  party  the  reader  holds  us  responsible. 
We  can  attbrd  to  give  twelve  papere  a  year 
for  fifty  cents, but  we  consider  the  amount  too 
small  to  pay  for  responsibility. 


SOME  HUGE  PLANTS. 

Daniel  Gibbons,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

r  have  ju-it  come  from  an  inspection  of  a 
large  poultry  plant.  [n  the  briefest  sort 
of  way  1  may  say  that  I  am  amazed  to  find 
that  a  man  should  take  the  advice  of  a  man 
who  knew  not  the  tiisl  beginnings  of  the 
poultry  business.  He  had  as  many  as  4,(>00 
hmd  some  time  back,  but  at  present  does 
not  appear  to  have  over  2'JO  adult  chickens 
and  about  1,200  chicKs.  I  should  jud;^e 
from  appearances  that  the  whole  4,000  must 
have  been  kept  on  a  space  not  larsje  enoiijrh 
for  1,000.  I  supposed  you  might  be  inter- 
ested to  know  something  about  it  and 
hence  have  written.  The  plant  is  wrong  in 
tlie  foUowiuK  particulars : 

1.  Insufficient  room. 

2.  Houses  improperly  built,  having  large 
top  ventil'itors,  no  passage  ways,  imperfect 
arrangements  for  cleanintr  and  being  built 
apparently  of  unmatched  boards,  one  tlnck- 
ness.  This  I  did  not  charge  myself  with 
noting  closely,  being  surprised  enough  as  it 
was. 

;!.  Kuns  mi  bard  clay  soil,  unfit  and  in- 
capable of  snowing  grass,  stony,  on  rough 
hillsides,  full  of  rocks  and  so  small  as  to 
show  the  spectacle  of  being  saturated  with 
the  excrement  of  the  fowls.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  idea  of  the  architect  that  any  old 
thing  in  the  way  of  soil  was  good  enouirh 
for  a  cliicken. 

-1.  Some  runs  sloping  at  a  sharp  grade  to- 
ward the  houses.  S  i  tliat  the  water  w  hich 
was  .supplied  hud  frozen  and  banked  up 


against  the  weather  boarding,  making  a 
foul  mess  when  the  sun  partly  thawed  it 
out. 

o.  Many  fowls,  especially  turkeys,  al- 
lowed to  roost  out  in  the  trees  over  small 
hen  houses,  so  that  the  roofs  of  the  latter 
were  covered  several  inches  deep  with  the 
droppings. 

6.  All  sorts  of  fowls  kept  in  the  same 
runs  —  chickens,  ducks,  turkeys  and 
geese. 

7.  No  attempt  to  keep  even  the  breeds  of 
fowls  separate,  and  no  sort  of  care  to  breed 
true  or  to  keep  from  deterioration  of  breeds 

Indeed,  about  the  only  thing  I  could  see 
that  was  done  at  all  right  was  the  erection 
of  the  buildings,  such  as  they  were,  so  as  to 
face  the  south.  They  did  know  enough  for 
that.  On  the  other  hand  they  said  that 
even  this  advantage  was  largely,  if  not  en- 
tirely, nullified  by  a  local  peculiarity  which 
caused  cold  currents  in  the  house. 

You  may  hive  read  some  time  ago,  in 
one  of  the  poultry  papers,  that  the  reason 
for  the  failure  of  a  poultry  plant  was  that 
the  proprietor  had  a  poulterer  who,  in  his 
haste  to  make  things  move  taster  than  the 
normal  rate  of  speed,  bought  a  lot  of  stock 
and  put  it  in,  only  to  rind  that  he  had  filled 
the  place  with  disease  and  that  the  healthy 
ones  died  off  as  well  as  trie  ones  purchased. 
1  tried  my  best  to  find  out  the  truth  or  fals- 
ity of  this  statement,  and  am  inclined  to 
believe  it  not  true.  The  regular  poultry- 
man  was  not  at  home,  and  so  I  had  to  go 
around  with  the  herdsman  and  talk  with 
one  of  the  .-ubordinate  poultry  men.  To 
both  of  these  I  pu  t  the  question : 

"If  you  were  advising  about  the  matter 
of  increasing  the  stock  in  a  poultry  plant 
what  method  would  yon  suggest,  tlie  buy- 
ing of  fowls  or  of  "eugs  ?"  The  poultry- 
man  said  "eggs'  and  the  herdsman  said 
"fowls."  Thus  you  see  I  wa?  left  without 
anything  that  could  throw  any  light  on  the 
report,  as  I  have  given  it  to  you.  the  proba- 
bilities being  that  it  was  not  true.  The 
reasons  I  have  already  given  for  the  failure 
of  the  plant  to  make  money  are  amply  suf- 
ficient, in  Merc\ 's  name,  to  account  for  a 
dozen  faiitires,  don't  you  think-' 

The  brooder  houses  on  a  plant  referred  to 
-were  in  fair  shape,  heated  with  steam  and 
fairly  comfortible.  i'he  incubator  cellar 
was  idle,  though  there  were  14  machines 
there,  with  a  capacity  of  about  .'),00C  eggs. 
The  room  was  well  lighted,  with  cement 
floor,  and  as  '-li-an  as  need  be.  Not  a  single 
one  of  the  maehiii'^s  was  running. 

I  might  have  added  that  the  plant  also  ex- 
hibited a  1-iCK  of  scratching  room  facilities 
and  that  there  was  no  sign  of  whitewash  or 
disinfectants  of  any  kind.  I  could  have 
found  other  mistake^  had  I  hunted  still  fur- 
ther. I  made  no  inquiries  as  to  feeding, 
though,  no  doulit,  I  could  have  unearthed 
there  a  rich  mine  of  ignorance  also. 

I  do  believe  that  w  ith  SI. 000  I  can  make 
more  progress  with  a  plant  of,  say, 1.5  acres 
in  extent  starting  in  with  building  my  own 
hou^es  and  buying  my  own  eiigs,  than  some 
have  done  in  some  years  with  wealth  back 
of  them.  And  I  don't  think  I  am  boasting 
or  exaggerating  either  in  saying  so.  I  know- 
there  is  nothing  new  to  you  in  stones  of 
failures  such  as  the  one  here  described,  but 
1  thought  you  might  be  interested  to  know- 
just  how  men  fired  away  dollars  and  got 
nothing  for  them. 


SWAN'S 

Extra  Heavy 

Felt  Roofing 

FIRK,  Wind  and  IVater 
Proof.   Sample  fre«.' 

A.  F.SWAN,102  Fulton  St,N.  Y 


Cents 

for  100  Sq.  Ft 
Caps  &  Nails. 


ORROCCO  POULTRY  FARW. 

South    Natick    and   IVIount  Blue,  IVIass. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Barred  Plymoutli  Kocks 
(Orrocco  Brown  tiKB  Stniiui.  I'ersons  interested  in 
ruisinK  poultry  for  prolet.  either  by  natural  or  arlltl- 
cial  means,  and  wlio  are  unable  to  visit  us.  can  .send 
a  two-cent  staiup  tor  our  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Il- 
lustrated so  pate  circular,  and  obtain  more  practicle 
inloriuation  than  Is  ulien  found  in 

ADOLLftRBOOKFORONLYTWOCTS. 

W.  H.  RUDD  &  SON,  40  North  St.,  Boston 

l'ii>tals  iiiit  iiutk'ed.  ^>  ocircnlars  sent  without  .stamp. 

ECCS  for  HatchiriB.  Blk.  r.anahans.  Bf.  Leuhorns. 
White  Wyaiidoitfs.  Hardy  Stork,  t-'iiic  layers.  llis.'h 
sciirintr:  not  inbred-  -S'.-J.)  per  l.');  *-J.' ii  per -i'l.  Si(X-k 
or  sale.     JOSEPH  NOSS,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
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USING  A  CELLAR— DEADLY  GAS. 

Qaite  a  large  number  of  persons  interested 
in  poultry  would  like  to  make  use  of  a  cellar, 
and  the  following  letter  from  a  Minnesota 
subsciiber  calls  attention  to  the  ventilation 
and  other  matters  connected  therewith.  He 
:says  : 

I  wish  to  ask  for  a  pointer  through  your 
columns  in  regard  to  ventilatine  a  poultry 
cellar  which  I  have  built  and  which  is  four 
and  one-half  feet,  and  has  board  walls  and 
Toof.  and  five  windows  in  as  many  cupolas 
built  up  from  the  south  pitch  of  the  roof.  I 
have  heard  of  others  raising  chicks  success- 
fully in  cellars,  but  when  I  wrote  to  a  poultry 
paper  about  a  building  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion they  disapproved  of  such  a  house  very 
much,  saying  it  would  be  a  poor  place  as  the 
<:arbnnic  acid  gas  exhaled  from  the  fowls  is  a 
deadly  poison  when  a  certain  amount  of  it 
becomes  mixed  with  the  air,  and  being  heav- 
ier than  the  air,  it  settles  to  the  lowest  point 
and  would  soon  fill  a  cellar  to  an  extent  that 
would  make  it  deadly.  Don't  you  think  that 
ventilators  run  through  a  roof  down  to 
within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  floor  would  fill  the 
bill  ?  As  yet  I  have  not  kept  any  chicks  in 
the  cellar. 

Often  more  air  gets  into  a  cellar  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  a  building,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  ventilate  in  winter  except  to 
leave  the  door  open  during  the  day. 

Yes,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  a  deadly  poison, 
but  it  is  safer  than  cold  draughts.  We  have 
known  thousands  of  chicks  and  fowls  to  die 
of  fresh  air  bat  never  heard  of  one  yet  being 
suflbcated  or  dying  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Carbonic  acid  gas.  when  pare  (mark  the 
word  ■'  pure"),  is  heavier  than  air,  but  to  get 
the  pure  and  unadulterated  gas  is  difficult, 
Even  the  exhaled  air  from  the  birds  is  eighty 
per  cent,  nitrogen,  and  the  gas  is  diflased  and 
mixed  with  air.  If  carbonic  acid  gas  settled 
in  low  places  the  inhabitants  of  this  world 
would  be  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  filled  with  it 
as  every  chimney,  engine  and  living  creature 
assists  in  creating  it.  At  the  bottoms  of  old 
wells  that  have  not  been  disturbed  for  years, 
and  in  which  no  air  stirs,  it  is  sometimes 
fonud.  but  may  be  months  and  years  in  ac- 
cumulating. 

Some  ignoramus  started  the  carbonic-acid- 
gas-poison  theory  about  ten  years  ago  and  it 
fieemsto  have  been  accepted  without  thought. 
Ventilators  were  put  in,  the  fowls  frozen  in 
winter  and  whole  flocks  have  been  destroyed 
for  fear  of  the  "bogy  man,"  carbonic  acid 
gas. 

As  to  a  few  fowls  filling  a  cellar  with  it  the 
idea  is  really  ridiculous,  as  the  air  will  force 
its  way  in,  every  movement  diffusing  the  air, 
forcing  it  to  rise,  and  follow  the  air. 


THEY  DIE  WITHOUT  CAUSE. 

A  reader  at  Wissinoming  (Philadelphia), 
Pa.,  has  had  a  difficulty  with  his  fowls  which 
many  will  recognize,  and  which  is  described 
in  his  own  words  as  follows  : 

I  would  like  to  take  up  a  little  of  the  space 
in  your  valuable  paper  and  ask  you  a  few 
questions  regarding  poultry. 

I  have  bad  several  pullets  die  iu  the  last 
few  days  and  would  like  to  know  the  cause  of 
dt.  They  eat  welt  and  are  fed  with  hot  meals 
.in  the  morning  ;  the  next  day  with  oats,  the 
.next  day  with  wheat  and  at  night  whole 
corn.  Their  crops  seem  full,  yet  they  mope 
around. 

I  opened  two  of  them  and  did  not  find  any- 
thing that  would  show  any  signs  of  disease. 
1  kept  working  the  crop  of  another  and  it  is 
nearly  empty,  and  there  is  a  slimy  substance 
that  comes  out  of  the  mouth  when  I  hold  it 
np  by  its  feet  and  work  its  crop.  It  is  always 
throwing  its  head  around  in  the  shape  of  mak- 
ing the  letter  S.  and  it  has  a  very  bad  odor 
coming  from  its  month,  with  a  funny  noise 
when  moving  its  head  as  stated  above. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  it  is  and 
■what  to  do  for  them,  and  let  me  know  in 
your  next  issue  ? 

Our  subscriber  states  the  kind  of  food  he 
uses  but  does  not  mention  how  much  nor  how 
often  he  feeds.  He  thus  leaves  us  in  the  dark 
and  forces  us  to  guess  the  cause. which  we  are 


satisfied,  however,  is — indigestion.  The 
remedy  is  to  confine  them  without  food  for 
forty-eight  hoars,  adding  a  teaspoonful  of 
tincture  of  nus  vomica  to  each  quart  of  drink- 
ing water  for  two  or  three  days.  At  the  end 
of  the  forty  eight  hours  give  an  ounce  of  lean 
meat  (no  fat)  for  two  days,  allowing  no  other 
food  except  a  gill  of  millet  seed,  in  litter,  for 
a  dozen  fowls.  Keep  sharp  grit  before  them 
and  at  the  end  of  a  week  feed  mixed  food  in 
the  morning  and  whole  grain  at  night.  The 
birds  have  been  overfed  and  are  in  too  high 
condition. 


CAN  HE  MAKE  A  LIVING  ? 

A  reader  who  has  eight  acres  of  land  and  a 
capital  of  S.500  desires  to  know  if  he  can  make 
a  living.  He  describes  the  conditions  and  de- 
sires advice.    We  give  his  letter  below  : 

Please  answer  the  following  questions 
through  The  Poultey  Keeper  : 

First.  \  plan  of  eight  acres,  slightly 
western  slope  at  the  front,  running  to  an 
eastern  slope  about  100  yards  from  the  barn. 
300  feet,  road  front,  and  runs  back  from  the 
road  far  enough  to  make  the  required  amount 
of  soil,  a  gravelly  loam  with  a  gravel  and 
sand  sub  soil,  well  watered  by  two  streams. 
We  have  close  neighbors  both  sides. 

The  writer  has  about  SoOO  well  invested, 
that  he  could  call  in  and  use  at  anytime.  I 
have  been  raised  on  a  farm  and  have  been  in- 
terested in  chickens  all  my  life  and  have 
been  quite  successful  with  small  flocks.  We 
have  a  good  market  near  by. 

The  fowls  would  have  to  be  yarded  to  avoid 
trouble  with  my  neighbors.  Would  it  be  wise, 
with  existing  conditions,  to  go  into  the 
chicken  business  as  a  living  and  use  the 
above  capital  ? 

A  person  with  knowledge  and  experience 
can  make  a  living  on  five  acres  with  poultry, 
but  the  venture  requires  capital.  If  one  be- 
gins with  50  or  100  hens,  and  will  take  time 
to  do  it.  he  can  gradually  make  his  capital  be- 
cause every  hen  added  to  the  flock  is  so  much 
additional  capital. 

The  beginner  cannot  buy  large  flocks,  for 
every  such  attempt  has  brought  disaster,  dis- 
ease and  lice.  He  must  raise  his  fowls  and 
raise  them  from  the  hardiest  and  most  vigor- 
ous birds. 

One  must  not  try  to  get  the  "  best  laying 
breed,"  for  it  cannot  be  found,  but  should 
seek  the  "hardiest  and  freest  from  disease.'' 
One  healthy  fowl  is  worth  a  dozen  sickly 
ones. 

The  management  of  a  dozen  fowls  is  difl^er- 
entfromthat  required  for  large  numbers,  as 
labor  is  an  important  item  when  large  lots  are 
to  be  cared  for.  One  cannot  entrust  the  work 
''  to  a  man  who  has  fed  chickens  on  a  farm.' ' 
Our  experience  is  that  the  man  who  knows 
the  least  about  chickens  is  the  farm  hand. 

Fowls  can  be  raised  in  yards,  and  be  made 
profital)le,  but  they  must  be  under  the  eye  of 
their  owner.  He  cannot  h  re  somebody  to  do 
the  work. 

To  make  a  living  one  should  be  able  to  lose 
almost  the  first  year,  and  should  so  manage  ag 
to  go  slowly.  Do  not  rush  in  and  expect  to 
make  a  living  at 'the  istart.  We  know  ot  no 
business  in  which  one  can  lose  money  quicker 
than  in  poultry  if  mistakes  are  made.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  learn  how  to  avoid  mis- 
takes. 

The  greatest  risk  is  in  buying  fowls  and 
bringing  them  on  the  farm,  for  it  is  disease 
that  wrecks  all  poultry  ventures. 


USE  THE  SCALES. 

One  of  theb^st  appliance-;  in  keeping  heu« 
is  the  .«cales.  It  should  be  ahead  of  the  boue 
cutter,  clover  cutter,  root  cutter  aud  every- 
thing el>e.  Why  ?  Because  it  i-  an  indic- 
atf.r.  For  instance,  let  us  take  a  flock. 
Suppose  that  when  we  beain  each  hen 
weiiihs  just  six  pounds  and  is  laying. 
Weigh  f  hem  for  some  of  them)  every  week. 
If  they  gain  an  ouu.:e  or  two  shut  off  some 
of  the  grain.  If  they  just  hold  their  own 
your  feed  is  right.  If  they  fall  off,  give 
them  more  food.    If  the  hens  are  very  fat 


when  you  begin, fir.?t  diet  them  by  giving 
each  hen  only  an  ounce  of  lean  meat  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  as  her  ration,  and  give 
her  a  tea.spooDful  of  millet  seed  in  litter  or 
dirt  to  make  her  -work.  Some  kind  of 
hanging  scales  would  permit  of  weighing  a 
dozen  in  a  few  minutes.  Use  numbered  leg 
bands  and  keep  a  record  with  them.  Do 
this  and  you  will  save  money,  get  more 
eggs  and  learn  to  know  just  how  much  a 
fowl  should  have.  It  will  be  found  that 
some  hens  will  g^iu  whi le  others  will  lose. 
If  so,  put  the  poor  ones  together.  And  it 
will  be  found  that  the  quesiion  often  asked 
should  not  be  "how  much  for  a  dozen 
eggs,"  but  "  how  much  tor  each  hen.'"  some 
eating  more  than  others.  it  would  be  a 
difficult  question  to  answer. 


Thc  editor  of  a  prominent  poultry  journal 
in  a  recent  newspaper  interview  said  that 
"much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  poultry  business  in  the  United 


States.  I  tell  you  that,  in  spite  of  the  aston- 
ishing figures  presented,  the  poultry  industry 
is  yet  in  its  infancy  and  there  is  no  limit  to 
its  possibilities.''  This  view  is  a  common  ex- 
pression of  those  who  have  investigated  the 
industry  to  any  extent.  This  being  the  case, 
it  behooves  the  poultry  producer  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  means  which  will  enable 
him  to  produce  in  laiger  quantit'es  and  at  a 
smaller  cost  than  can  he  done  by  the  natural 
methods  of  incubation  and  breeding.  Along 
this  line  we  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  friends  lo  the  goods  manufactured  and 
sold  by  the  Des  Moines  Incubator  Company, 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  which  is  the  largest  ex- 
clusive incubator  and  broader  factory  in  this 
country,  if  not  in  the  world.  This  company 
manufactures  both  hot  air  and  hot  water  ma- 
chines, and  in  all  sizes,  from  the  little  fifty- 
four  egg  Crescent  to  the  SOO  egg  machine  de- 
signed for  extensive  broiler  establishmi'Uts. 
The  new  catalogue  of  the  Des  Moines  Incu- 
bator Company  has  just  made  its  appearance, 
and  it  is  a  most  attractive  book,  dealing,  in 
addition  to  full  detailed  description  of  all 
their  incubators  and  brooders,  in  matters  of  a 
highly  instructive  character  on  all  phases  of 
poultry  raising.  This  latter  department  of 
the  book  treats  upon  poultry  production  from 
the  incubation  of  the  eggs  through  all  grada- 
tions up  to  the  marketing  of  the  matured 
fowls.  The  information  which  it  gives  is  not 
of  a  theoretical  character,  but  such  as  has 
been  obtained  through  practical  experience 
by  the  managers  of  the  business  themselves. 
Xo  one  who  is  at  all  interested  in  the  subject 
of  incubators  can  aflbrd  not  to  have  a  copy  of 
this  book.  In  addition  to  the  descriptions 
and  practical  information,  it  also  gives  sev- 
eral hundred  testimonials  from  parties  who 
have  used  "  .Successful "  Incubators  and 
Brooders.  One  of  them,  Mr.  George  H. 
Wolfe,  of  Kemp,  Md.,  breeder  of  registered 
Jersey  cattle  and  leading  varieties  of  standard 
poultry, wrote,  after  having  given  his  machine 
a  trial,  as  follows  :  "I  have  used  several  dif- 
ferent makes  of  incubators  and  brooders  and 
can  cheerfully  recommend  your  machine 
above  all  others.  If  I  only  had  bought  your 
make  first  I  would  have  been  several  hun- 
dred dollars  better  oft".  I  know  of  another 
person  in  my  neighborhood  who  purchased  a 
machine  from  you  last  year  and  he  has  had 
excellent  results  from  it."  We  hope  that 
every  reader  of  this  paper  will  send  six  cents 
for  a  copy  of  this  catalogue  to  the  Des  Moines 
Incubator  Company.  Box  47,  Des  iloines 
Iowa. 
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advance.  Single  uamber,  5  cents.  All  sub- 
scriptions commence  with  current  nnmbei 
at  time  they  are  received.  Ko  subscription 
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Advertising  Rates,  25  cents  per  Agate  line, 
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lines  to  the  inch.  Advertisements  must  be 
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CoEEESPONDENfE.  We  invite  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers,  but  respectfully  ask 
that  all  articles  be  short  and  concise.  Write 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  address 
all  correspondence  in  relation  to  articles,  or 
manuscripts  for  publication  to  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
Editor,   Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Communications  toThe  Poultry  Keeper. 
on  business  must  be  addressed  to 
The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-OfBce,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


Great  is  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation. Only  six  persons  at  the  meeting 
when  It  opened  at  Cedar  Rapids.  Some  new 
members  joined,  and  then  they  worked  on 
the  Standard  and  made  laws  for  poultry- 
men  in  this  entire  country. 

Me.  W.  H.  Todd,  Vermillion,  Ohio,  passed 
away  in  January.  Mr.  Todd  was  one  of  the 
veterans  in  poultry,  being  foremost  in  the 
show  room  in  the  days  gone  by,  and  was 
known  as  one  of  the  most  upright  and  honor- 
able men  in  the  poultry  business- 

Thy  the  Keystone  granite  grit  if  you  want 
something  that  you  can  depend  upon.  It  is 
suitable  for  both  fowls  and  chicks  and  is  cheap 
enough  for  anyone.  Send  for  a  circular  to 
the  Keystone  Granite  Grit  Works,  Perkio- 
™eD,  Pa.,  and  find  out  how  cheap  it  is. 


'  Our  four  books,  "  Poultry  Keeper  Illus- 
trators," are  whole  libraries,  and  cheap. 
You  cannot  get  such  books,  and  which  are 
so  complete,  from  any  source.  You  get  the 
whole  four  and  The  Poultry  Kkkper  one 
year  for  only  $1.  Book  No.  4  gives  the  de- 
tailed points  of  the  breeds. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Davis  has  accepted  the  offer  to 
edit  the  Tarheel  Poultry  man,  Shelby,  N.  C, 
which  is  a  live  poultry  joarnal  despite  its  pe- 
culiar title.  Mr.  Davis  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced writers  on  poultry  in  this  country, 
and  we  venture  to  claim  that  he  will  make 
the  paper  something  that  will  be  a  credit  to 
poultry  journalism. 

Plans  of  a  home-made  hot  water  incu- 
bator, free  of  charge,  for  educational  pur- 
poses, illustrated,  with  directions  for  oper- 
ating, can  be  had  by  writing  to  our  editor, 
P.  H.  Jacobs,  at  Hammonton,  N.  J.  (he 
does  not  live  at  Parkesourg),  and  as  they 
have  been  tried  and  tested,  will  be  found  all 
that  is  claimed.  Inclose  two  stamps  for 
postage  and  stationery. 

Because  you  hatch  a  large  number  of 
young  pullets  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
keep  all  of  them.  It  is  correct  to  hatch  as 
many  as  possible,  as  it  permits  of  better 
opportunities  for  securing  more  good  ones, 
but  it  is  usually  the  temptation  not  to  part 
■with  any,  the  consequence  being  that  the 
poultry-house  becomes  crowded  as  the  pul- 
lets reach  matuiity.  Observe  tbem  from 
the  start,  and  note  those  that  are  hearty 
and  strong.  Select  pullets  that  are  uni- 
form in  color  and  size,  and  sell  the  re- 
mainder as  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  so  as  to 
give  those  retained  more  attention  and 
care. 


The  non-sittinir  breeds  will  sit  it  they 
are  kept  in  confiucmeiit  and  gotten  into  a 
fat  condition.  The  reason  they  seldom  sit 
is  that  they  are  active  torasjers  and  take 
constant  exercise.  I'ue  Lsghoni  rarely  sits, 
but  when  a  hen  of  that  breed  determines  to 
hatch  u  brood  slie  will  be  as  persistent  as  a 
Cochin  and  makes  an  excellent  mother, 
willingly  sacritieing  herself  in  defense  of 
her  young,  equaling  the  Game  hen  in  that 
respect,  and  attacking  dogs,  cats  and  even 
hogs. 

Tlie  Southern  Faui^ier,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  an- 
nonnces  that  radical  changes  have  been  made 
in  its  management.  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Downs  will 
be  assistediby  Mr.  W.  G.  Whidby  as  editor, 
while  the  business  management  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Harrison.  The  Fan- 
cier has  always  held  a  high  place  among  poul- 
try journals,  and  the  management  proposes 
not  only  to  push  it  to  the  front  but  make  it 
indispensable  to  its  patrons.  It  is  only  50 
cents  a  year  and  we  suggest  that  those  inter- 
ested write  them  for  a  sample  copy. 


Wnen  we  wish  to  turn  under  the  tilth  in  a 
chicken  yard  we  do  not  work  all  day  chop- 
ping and  digging  with  a  spade  or  hoe.  Life 
is  too  short.  The  way  we  do  is  to  use  a  poul- 
try yard  cleaner,  or  hand  plow,  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  is  done  in  a  few  minutes.  It 
is  one  of  the  novelties  of  the  Bateman  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  box  25,  Grenlock,  N.  J.  Write 
them  for  their  free  catalogue  They  also  of- 
fer two  new  implements — the  No.  6  Iron  Age 
combined  doable  wheel  hoe,  hill  and  drill 
seeder,  and  the  Iron  Age  wheel  plow  and 
cultivator. 


When  an  attempt  is  made  to  grade  the 
Hock  up  to  a  higher  standard  such  work 
should  be  done  by  judicious  selection  of 
pure-bred  males.  It  is  better  to  use  pure- 
bred mal^s  and  females,  but  farmers  prefer 
to  piocure  males  and  cross  on  their  hens. 
If  farmers  will  use  the  best  male-,  however, 
crossing  would  not  be  objectionable,  but 
they  will  exchange  males  with  some  neigh- 
bor, or  accept  as  pure-bred  fowls  some  that 
are  but  grades,  which  can  effect  no  im- 
provement. The  best  to  be  had  is  not  too 
good  when  the  stock  is  to  be  improved. 


In  our  article  last  month  on  the  value  of 
poultry  droppings  we  omitted  to  state  how 
to  preserve  them.  Well,  never  mind  dry 
dirt,  plaster  and  all  those  useless  things^ 
except  when  such  are  used  on  the  poultry 
house  floor.  Simply  use  enough  dirt  to  en- 
able you  to  sweep  the  floor,  place  the 
sweepings  in  a  barrel,  and  keep  the  con- 
tents of  the  barrel  moist  (not  wet)  with 
soap-suds.  When  you  empty  the  barrel 
you  will  not  be  able  to  get  within  several 
feet  of  it  for  the  ammonia.  The  fat  acids 
of  the  soap  render  the  droppings  soluble. 
If  kept  dry  the  droppings  become  as  hard 
as  iron. 

It  is  a  curious  kind  of  protection  that 
permits  stale  eggs  to  come  in  from  Ger- 
many while  the  fresh  eggs  from  C'lnada  a  'e 
held  back.  The  duty  can  be  paid  on  the 
stale  eggs  as  they  are  used  in  the  arts.  It 
is  all  well  enouirh'to  protect  the  farmers 
along'the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  but 
the  workiniT  man.  who  gets  ^'.riO  a  week,  is 
the  real  sufferer.  Buffalo  and  otlier  cities 
pay  high  prices  for  fresh  egi;s  because  their 
contiguous  farm  territory  is  restricted, 
\v'-.ile  other  places  get  noprolection  at  all. 
In  the  meantime  Canada  can  find  good  mar- 
kets at  home  and  send  ber  surplus  egcs  to 
KiigUuui.  We  simply  lose  other  trade  by 
protecting  only  a  f"w. 


Chicks  that  run  with  the  hen  in  the 
spring  have  exercise,  and  they  do  not  eat 
too  much  at  once,  as  hiippens  when  confined 
in  winter.  It  isb-tter  to  feed  millet-seed 
scattered  in  litter,  and  compel  them  to 
scrjtch  and  gradually  secure  their  food, 
than  to  till  them  at  once.  It  is  lack  of  ex- 
ercise that  caiHes  leir  weakness  and  other 
ditHculties,  Turning  out  the  chicks  from 
a  warm  brooder  to  a  cold  room  in  winter  is 
like  taking  them  from  the  hens  and  expos- 
ing them  in  a  cold  room  without  protection 
or  the  warmth  of  the  feathers  of  their 
dams.  If  each  reader  would  keep  in  view 
the  fact  that  young  chicks  are  very  tender 
there  would  be  more  success  with  them. 


The  farmer  who  buys  a  trio  of  hirds  pays 
more  than  theii  value  for  them  when  he  is 
particular  about  "  points."  It  is  true  that 
the  points  are  necessary,  as  they  preserve 
the  breeds,  and  no  farmer  should  purchase 
a  Plymouth  Rock  possessing  feathered  legs 
or  a  rose- comb,  for  .such  birds  would  not 
be  pure,  hut  he  should  not  pay  S5  for  a 
bird  because  its  comb  had  live  points  in- 
stead of  six,  provided  the  bird  was  true  to 
its  breed.  What  the  farmer  should  do  is  to 
insist  on  having  a  strong  and  vigorous  hird 
when  he  buys  one,  giving  full  attention  to 
all  the  points  that  insure  purity,  and  over- 
look any  trivial  defects  that  may  appear 
important  in  the  show-room,  but  wiiich 
may  not  injure  the  bird  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. Further,  the  ifarmer  Ishould  not 
write  the  breeder  to  send  him  a  bird  that  is 
wanted  for  breeding,  receivinsr  it  at  a  low 
cost,  and  then  condemn  the  breeder  because 
the  bird  is  not  one  that  will  win  in  a  show- 
room. 


SITUATIONS. 

An  experienced  poultrymaQ,who  has  had 
charge  of  some  of  the  largest  plants  in  this 
country  during  the  p  ist  fifteen  vears,  is 
now  open  for  an  engagement.  Thoroughly 
understands  incubators,  brooders  and  the 
care  of  fowls — geese,  ducks,  turkeys  and 
chickens.  Can  also  plan  buildings.  Refers 
to  editor  of  The  Poulthy  Keeper.  Ad- 
diess  Wm.  J.  Salter,  box  482,  Nesvion, 
N.  J. 


HOW  TO  BEGIN  RIGHT. 

Fowls  are  more  prolific  than  cattle,  and 
reach  maturity  in  a  year,  an  advantage 
that  should  be  appreciated,  which  enables 
the  poultryman  to  arrive  at  a  paying  basis 
sooner  than  by  any  other  method.  When 
one  has  but  a  small  capital,  therefore,  the 
desire  to  make  a  profit  from  poultry  in  a 
year  should  not  be  entertained.  A  small 
investment  will  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  an  industry  that  will  give  satisfactory 
results  in  a  few  years  if  the  poultryman 
his  the  patience  to  wait  until  he  can  get 
established  by  the  increase  of  his  flock 
rather  than  by  capital.  Every  additional 
fowl  to  the  flocK  gained  by  increase  is  so 
much  gain  of  capital,  and  what  cannot  be 
accomulished  at  once  may  be  done  in  a 
longer  time.  'J'he  beginner  who  desires  to 
enter  the  poultry  business  must  therefore 
start  at  it  with  a  view  of  building  himself 
up,  and  he  must  not  expect  any  returns 
until  he  has  reached  a  point  at  wiiich  he 
can  dtrlve  a  sufficient  profit  to  afford  hiin  a 
comfortable  living.  Many  who  have  gone 
into  the  poultry  busint-ss  and  made  no 
profit  tlie  first  year  ceased  operations, when 
ill  fact  they  had  undergone  a  year's  experi- 
ence and  should  have  continued.  'i'he  oo- 
jcct  should  be  to  take  plenty  of  time,  get 
ready  and  increase  only  to  the  exteiitoi  the 
capital. 
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CAUSES  OF  ROUP. 

AVhen  a  bird  has  icatarrh,  scrofula,  heart 
disease,  consamption  or  diphtheria,  it  is  as- 
cribed to  roup.  The  disease  so  prevalent  and 
known  as  ronp,  is  at  first  catarrh,  then  pneu- 
monia, and  then  consamption,  according  to 
the  different  stages.  Tnbercnlons  diseases, 
however,  may  affect  the  bones,  bowels  and 
throat  as  well  asthe  lungs.  An  English  ex- 
perimenter asserts  that  he  has  proved  that 
tuberculosis  in  fowls  is  entirely  distinct  from 
that  which  affects  tlie  human  family  and  the 
mammalian  animals,  and  that  it  is  the  result 
of  filthy  and  unhealthy  surroundings,  being 
contagions  from  fowl  to  fowl,  even  appearing 
when  new  flocks  are  put  into  yards  where  it 
had  previously  been,  if  the  yards  were  not 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected  before 
the  fowls  were  put  in.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  fowls  cannot  contract  it  from  the  human 
raoe  or  from  animals,  as  some  experiments 
made  by  feeding  them  for  three  months  on 
infective  tuberculous  matter  from  consump- 
tive human  patients  and  from  tuberculous 
horses  and  cows  indicated.  Systematic  cleans- 
ing and  disinfecting  of  poultry  yards,  the  re- 
moval of  excrement  and  feeding  on  clean 
surfaces,  with  care  in  the  selection  of  birds 
from  healthy  situations,  are  means  which 
give  an  amount  of  protection  from  incursion 
and  spread  of  the  disease,  while  isolation  of 
suspected  animals,  or  better,  killing  out  and 
disinfection  may  be  advisable  when  the  dis- 
ease is  once  established. 


PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRYMEN. 

Harrisburg  was  the  Mecca  of  the  poul- 
trymen  of  Pennsylvaala,  last  month,  when 
the  State  Poultrymea  held  their  annual 
meeting  in  the  Senate  chamber  on  the  Hill. 

Norris  G.  Temple,  of  Focopson,  the  presi- 
dent, and  Charles  T.  Cormnan,  the  secre- 
tary, were  ill  their  respective  places. 

The  subject  of  arousing  more  interest  and 
insuring  better  attendance  at  the  meetings 
was  discussed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  at 
the  next  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Har- 
risburg, in  ..'anuary,  1901,  every  member  of 
the  State  Society  be  requested  to  send  a  pair 
or  more  of  his  best  fowls,  the  same  to  be 
placed  on  exbibitijn  in  a  room  provided  for 
that  purpose.  Every  member  will  provide 
his  own  coops,  and  a  ribbon  of  merit  will 
be  placed  on  all  birds  warranting  this  dis- 
tinction. No  entrance  fee  vrill  be  charged 
and  no  money  paid  ;  neither  will  there  be 
any  gate  receipts.  This  is  a  new  and  novel 
arrangement,  which  is  to  receive  its  first 
trial  next  season. 

George  M.  Woods,  of  Leaman  Place,  the 
treasurer,  was  appointed  a  repository,  in 
■whose  hands  all  intending  buyers  of  fancy 
fowls  may  place^the  amount  of  purchase 
money  for  any  given  number  of  fowls, 
pending  their  examination  by  the  buyer. 
It  will  thus  be  possible  for  a  purchaser  to 
send  to  Mr.  Woods  the  amount  of  money 
agreed  upon  and  the  person  owning  the 
birds  for  sale  will  send  them  to  the  pur- 
chaser. It  satisfactory,  Mr.  Woods  will 
send  the  money  to  the  seller  ;  if  not  he  will 
return  it  to  the. buyer.  It  is  thought  this 
will  in  a  great  measure  have  a  tendency  to 
adjust  all  differences. 

The  election  of  officers  to  serve  the  ensu- 
ing year  resulted  in  the  choice  ot  the  fol- 
lowing: President,  Norris  G.  Temple,  Fo- 
copson ;  Vice  President,  A.  G.  Arnold, 
Dillsburg;  Secretary,  Charles  T.  Cornman, 
Carlisle;  Treasurer,  George  M.  Wcods,  Lea- 
man  Place ;  Board  of  Directors,  B.  F.  Ruth, 
Reading;  W.  H.  Henditr,  Newville;  Walter 
R.  Hibberd,  Frazer ;  N.  B.  Megarge,  Mo- 
den;i;  J.  E  Smith,  Chestaut  Hill. 

A  Committee  on  Legislation,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Temple  and  Arnold,  was  ap- 


pointed to  secure  such  legislation  as  will 
best  promote  the  interests  of  the  poultrymea 
in  the  State. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Hon. 
M.  E.  Miller,  of  Cumbsrland  county  ;  H  on 
William  P.  Snyder,  H in.  Plummer  E.  .Jaf - 
feris,  of  Chester  county,  and  Hon.  Richard 
J.Baldwin,  of  Dalaware  county,  for  their 
earnest  efforts  iu  behalf  of  the  poultry  rais- 
ers of  the  State  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  association  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  has  for  its  members  many  of  the 
best  and  foremost  poultrymen  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 


THE  CHARLOTTE  SHOW. 

Tbe  third  annual  show]  of  the  Charlotte 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association  was  held 
in  the  city  hall,  Charlor.te,  N.  C,  January 
lOih.  11th  and  12tli .  There  was  a  magnific- 
ent display  of  poultry.  Mr.  D.  J.  Lambert, 
Apponiag,  R.  I.,  placed  the  awards  and  all 
were  thoroughly  satisfied.  Most  of  the  ex- 
hibitors were  present  at  some  time  during 
the  show  and  all  had  a  good  time. 

INCUBATORS,  ETC.,  FREE. 

There  are  many  who  would  like  to  have  an 
incubator  hut  do  not  have  the  cash  to  spare 
for  it.  A  number  of  manufacturers  are  de- 
sirous of  sending  their  incubators  or  brooders 
free  to  those  who  will  take  a  little  time  to  so- 
licit the  names  of  a  few  subscribers  for  The 
PouLTEY  Keepek,  and  the  time  could  cer- 
tainly not  be  better  employed  than  in  calling 
on  persons  who  raise  poultry  and  telling  them 
how  much  more  successful  they  could  make 
it  by  receiving  the  monthly  visits  of  The 
Poultry  Keeper,  which  costs  so  little  con- 
sidering the  information  it  gives.  We  will 
send  you  some  sample  copies  to  leave  with 
those  whom  you  think  should  subscribe,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  later  call  on  them  and  see  if 
they  will  not  give  you  fifty  cents  for  a  year's 
subscription.  Write  us  for  as  many  sample 
copies  as  you  can  use  to  advantage. 

PEAIEIE  STATE  IXCUBATOK  COMPANY 

will  send  free  a  Prairie  State  Baby  Incuba- 
tor, No.  1,  fifty  eggs  (price  >6),  to  any  person 
whosends  ustwenty  subscribers  to  The  PorL- 
TRY  Keeper  at  fifty  cents  each,  or  a  Prairie 
State  Baby  Incubator,  No.  2,  100  eggs  (price 
§10),  for  thirty-two  subscribers  as  above;  or 
a  Prairie  State  Incubator  No.  2,  style  B,  210 
eggs  (price  S22),  for  seventy-two  subscribers 
as  above;  or  a  style  C  Hot  air  Outdoor 
Brooder,  100  chicks  (price  §12),  for  thirty- 
eight  subscribers  as  above.  The  reputation  of 
these  machines  is  so  well  established  that  we 
cannot  add  to  their  praise,  but  send  for  a 
catalogue  to  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co., 
Homer  City,  Fa,,  and  see  for  yourself  why 
they  sell  so  many. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL, 
the  renowned  veteran  in  the  incubator  field, 
will  send  free  one  of  his  special  oO-egg 
Wooden  Hens  with  Egg  Tester  and  Poultry 
Book,  and  everything  ready  for  use,  to  any 
person  sending  us  twenty-three  subscribers  to 
The  Poultry  Keeper  at  fifty  cents  each, or 
the  same  including  a  i50-chick  Hen  Brooder, 
both  for  thirty-six  subscribers  as  above;  or 
he  will  send  free  his  Special  No.  2,  200.egg 
size,  perfected  Excelsior  Incubator  complete, 
with  everything  ready  for  use,  for  eighty-six 
subscribers  as  above.  These  machines  will 
be  special  and  firetclass  in  every  respect, fully 
guaranteed.  Write  to  Geo.  H.  Stahl,  Quincy, 
111.,  for  descriptive,  illustrated  catalogue. 

THE  DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

will  send  free  to  the  person  sending  us 
twenty-eight  subscribers  to  The  Poultry 
Keeper  at  fifty  cents  each  their  Little  Cres- 
cent Hot  Water  Hatcher,  holding  fifty-four 
eggs.    Price,  89.25. 

To  the  pei-son  sending  fifty  subscribers  to 
The  Poultry  Keeper  at  fifty  cents  each 
they  will  send  free  a  Successful  Hot  Air  In- 
cubator, No.  2,  holding  264  eggs,  including 
all  attachments,  and  both  set  of  iron  trays. 
Price  S30.O0. 

To  the  pei-son  sending  thiity  subscribers  to 
The  Poultry  Keeper  at  50  cents  each  they 
will  send  free  their  Indoor  Hot  Air  Brooder, 
No.  22.    Price  S11.50. 

It  is  in  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  their 
incubators  that  they  recently  received  an  or- 
der for  fourteen  machines  to  go  to  parties  in 
Sydney,  Australia,    Send  to  the  Des  Moines 


Incubator  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  their 
1900  catalogue,  which  is  worth  having. 

THE  RACINE  HATCHER  COMPANY 

will  send  free  to  the  person  who  sends  us 
thirty-five  subscribers  to  The  Poultry 
Keeper  at  fifty  cents  each  their  fifty- egg 
Little  Eacine  Incubator 

Or  to  the  person  sending  us  sixty  subscrib- 
ers to  The  Poultry  Keeper  at  fifty  cents 
each  their  No.  2  200-egg  Eacine  Saumeuig  In- 
cubator. 

Or  to  the  person  sending  us  thirty-five 
subscribers  to  The  Poultry  Keeper  at  fifty 
cents  each  their  Little  Eacine  Brooder.  All 
have  galvanized  iron  tanks  complete. 

Their  machines  are  claimed  to  bring  sure 
success  and  profit  to  the  poultryman,  fancier 
and  farmer.  Being  automatic  and  absolutely 
self-regulating  they  are  especially  safe  iu  the 
hands  of  beginners.  Send  stamp  for  theii 
"Poultry  Pointers"  and  get  much  of  value  to 
you  as  well  as  full  description  of  these  ma- 
chines. 

F.  W.  MANN  company 

will  send  free  one  of  their  reliable, warranted 
Bone  Cutters,  No.  1  B  (price  S8),  to  any  per- 
sen  sending  us  eighteen  subscribers  to  The 
Poultry  Keeper  at  fifty  cents  each;  or  they 
will  send  free  one  of  their  Champion  Bail 
Bearing  Corn  Shellers  for  seven  subscribers  as 
above.  Mann's  New  Bone  Cutters  are  the 
standard  of  excellence,  a  standard  which  has 
only  been  obtained  by  years  of  experience. 
Mann's  Champion  Ball-bearing  Corn  Sheller 
has  no  equal,  isa  wonderfully  good  machine 


and  very  popular.  Just  the  articles  for  a  poul- 
try raiser.  Send  to  F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Milford, 
Mass.,  for  circulars  of  these  valuable  ma- 
chines. ■  -.  ^-i 

THE  NOSALL  AUTOMATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
COMPANY,  QUINCY,  ILL., 

will  send  one  of  their  Separators  free  to  any 
person  sending  us  ten  subscribers  to 
The  Poultry  Keeper  at  fifty  cents 
each.  This  isa  new  article  used  twice 
a  day  365  days  in  the  year,  and  if  you 
handle  milk  yon  need  it.  Send  to 
them  for  a  descriptive  circular. 

The  receiver  pays  the  freight  or  ex- 
press on  all  the  foregoing  articles  ex- 
1  I  cept  the  Separator,  and  their  safe  ar- 
gjTL,  23  rival  is  guaranteed  by  the  mauufac- 
fe^^i^**  tureis  who  take  every  precaution  to 
have  them  safely  packed. 


VERTIGO  IN  FOWLS. 

A  reader  at  Franklin,  Mass.,  sends  us  the 
following  letter.  His  fowls  cannot  steady 
themselves  on  their  feet : 

Would  you  please  tell  me  through  your  pa- 
per what  is  tbe  trouble  with  my  fowls  wher> 
they  cannot  steady  themselves  on  their  feet  ? 
They  look  fresh  and  eat  well,  but  when  they 
put  their  heads  down  to  eat  they  stumble 
forward.  Also  what  is  the  trouble  when  they 
turn  yellow  around  the  wattles  and  fare?  If 
yon  can  give  me  the  cause  and  remedy  you 
will  greatly  oblige  me. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  the  cause  of 
a  difficulty  when  our  readers  give  no  details. 
In  the  above  we  are  informed  that  the  birds 
cannot  stand,  but  nothing  is  said  of  how  they 
are  fed,  nor  the  breed,  nor  of  the  manage- 
ment. We  believe  they  are  overfed  and  are 
too  fat.  The  color  of  the  wattles  is  '.lot  a  dis- 
ease but  indicates  that  something  is  wrong. 
The  ti'ouble  is  probably  vertigo,  due  to  over- 
feeding.   The  remedy  is  to  reduce  the  food 

nd  feed  but  once  a  day  for  awhile. 
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A  COLD  PLACE  AND  THE  FLO:iCS. 

Fred.  Crane,  Stevens  Point,  Wis, 
To  be:;iii  with,  soruj  few  years  ago  I  was 
nufortiui  i:e  einm^li  tu  lose  my  right  leg,  ami 
in  lojbing  abiiu  fors)m3  lo 'Ation  that  woald 
enable  nii  to  gain  a  livelihoil  I  thought  of 
chickens  an;l  dnclvs,  iH.with  my  disability  I 
have  not  bseu  able  to  milce  bnt  little  at  the 
position  given  m!  by  the  riilroal  coui;)iny, 
in  whose  employ  I  was  cripided,  especially  iu 
winter. 

I  have  tried  to  see  wli  it  I  could  do  with 
chickens.  Last  winter  I  ha  1  abint  eighteen, 
most  of  them  three  and  four  years  old.  It 
was  very  cold,  getting  as  low  as  fifty  degrees 
below  zero.  I  was  very  successfal.  and  got 
from  nine  to  fourteen  eggs  per  day  during  the 
coldest  weather. 

I  took  bones,  put  tlieni  in  a  stove,  burnt 
them,  and  ground  them  in  a  cott'ee  mill, 
and  I  also  gave  them  during  the  time  some 
$■3.00  worth  of  poultry  food.  The  chickens 
have  very  comfortable  quarters,  water  three 
times  per  day  and  everything  is  kept  clean.  I 
felt  quite  encouraged. 

I  got  a  sitting  of  Buff  Leghorns  and  we 
were  very  successful  in  the  hatching,  and  I 
think  they  are  very  beautiful  birds.  The 
party  from  whom  we  bought  the  eggs  gave  us 
an  armful  of  poultry  books  and  papers,  among 
them  The  Poultry  Keeper.  In  looking 
them  over  we  decided  on  turning  our  faith  to 
The  Poultry  Keeper,  and,  as  yon  are 
aware,  became  a  subscriber,  and  here  fol- 
lowed instructions  as  given  in  them  and  in 
"  Illustrator  No.  3,"  and  I  will  now  try  anil 
tell  yon  about  our  plant  and  its  conditions, 
and  ask  your  advice  as  to  what  yon  think  is 
the  difficulty. 

We  have  two  acres  of  gronad,  one  acre  of 
which  has  a  tight  board  fence  all  aronnd,  two 
feet  high,  except  the  south  side,  which  are 
pickets.  The  building  is  40  feet  long  inside, 
14  feet  wide,  7  feet  high  in  the  north,  12  feet 
high  on  the  south,  and  10  feet  high  on  tlie  in- 
side, di  vided^into  four  pens, with  hallway  three 
feet  wide,  and  the  sills  are  a  foot  through. 
I  got  my  ideas  to  build  from  The  Poultry 
Keeper.  The  outside  was  first  boarded,  and 
then  the  best  grade  of  building  paper,  and 
then  sided  with  first-class  siding  on  the  in- 
side, board  first,  then  paper,  and  then  lathed 
and  plastered,  except  the  first  three  feet, 
which  was  the  best  of  cement  flooring;  two- 
inch  plank  on  the  sonth,  and  roof  is  a  hip 
roof  witli  the  small  part  on  the  south. 

There  arc;  twenty  double  windows  on  the 
south,  with  four  panes  to  a  window.  They 
set  the  lower  part  about  six  feet  from  the 
floor  ;  there  are  two  doable  doors,  one  on  the 
east-south  and  one  on  the  west-sonth.  On 
the  inside  in  each  pen,  in  the  hallway,  are 
the  nest  boxes,  bnilt  in  this  manner,  with  a 
curtain  so  as  to  keep  them  partly  darkened. 

On  the  wall  over  the  nest  boxes  are  tvvo 
iron  buckets,  to  put  feed  through  when  not 
in  use  for  fountains,  and  they  are  made  out 
of  tobacco  buckets,  per  "Poultry  Keeper  Il- 
lustrator, No.  3  ;"  the  troughs  are  thesame  as 
the  fountains.  I  put  in  this  hallway  fresh 
water  twice  a  day  and  twice  a  week  the  foun- 
tains and  troughs  are  thoroughly  scalded. 
The  roosts  are  platforms  three  feet  wide,  set 
two  feet  frem  the  Hoor  and  swung  to  the  wall 
with  hinges,  on  the  top  of  which  are' poles 
three  inches  wide.  Hat,  with  edges  rounded  otf 
under  each  end,  fastened  to  a  piece  of  two  by 
four;  nnder  each  roost  one  double  door,  just 
large  enough  for  the  chickens  to  get  in  and 
out  handy.  On  the  south  the  scratching  shed 
is  built  about  six  feet  wide,  perfectly  snug 
and  tight,  with  a  good  shingle  roof  and  mus- 
lin curtain  hung  up  in  front.  After  digging 
out  a  part  of  sand  I  put  in  that  much  fine 
horse  manure,  and  tlien  the  sand  on  top 
«t  that,  and  about  four  bushels  of  sweepings 
from  the  hay  loft  in  each  pen.  I  open  the 
little  doors  every  day, 'and  also  open  a  small 
«nd  of  the  muslin  curtains,  so  they  can  get 
outiu  the  runways  if  they  want  to.  Each 
pen  has  a  rnnway  clear  across,  divided  with 
■gates  leading  from  one  to  the  other. 

In  regard  to  ventilation,  over  each  pen 
there  is  a  ventilator,  which  projects  out  of  the 
root  about  two  and  one-half  feet  and  ten 
inches.  It  is  my  intention  to  liave  them 
come  clear  to  the  Hoor  on  tlie  inside,  with 
holes  bored  in  about  two  feet  from  tin: 
floor,  and  a  slide  on  top  which  can  be  opened 
or  shut  at  will.  1  also  have  a  box  made 
one  foot  wide,  in  the  middle  of  the  build- 
ing, come  up  through  the  Hoor,  and  extend 
just  outside  of  the  building.  I  was  also 
j;oing  to  operate  that  with  a  slide  inside  and 
out,  so  as  to  let  in  tlie  fresh  air,  and  thought 
if  I  should  ever  use  a  stove  it  wonid  set  ri2lit 
on  top  of  tliis  ventilator.  About  that  time  The 
Poultry  Keepep,  came  out  and  said.  ''Kick 
away  the  top  ventilators."  .So  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  follow  it.    I  did  not  kick  them  away, 


but  closed  them  up  on  the  inside  ;  but  as  more 
or  less  frost  would  appear  on  the  walls,  I  made 
np  my  mind  they  must  have  some  outlet,  so 
I  arranged  two  of  the  ventilators  with  a  hinge 
and  pulley,  so  they  can  be  opened  as  far  or 
little  as  you  want  them,  since  which  time  I  find 
no  more  frost  or  imparity  ;  used  no  stove,  nor 
do  I  intend  to. 

r  |I  find  by  taking  coal  ashes  and  slaked  lime, 
it  is  an  easy  way  ti  clean  the  dropping  boards. 
I  have  about  four  inches  of  chopped  straw  on 
the  floor  of  eacii  pen.  About  two  times  a 
week  I  sprinkle  the  floor  with  slaked  lime. 
In  each  pen  there  is  a  little  compartment  box 
of  charcoal,  oyster  shells  and  grit,  ground 
bone,  green  bone,  cut  clover  (which  they  do 
not  seem  to  take  to  very  well),  vegetables 
also,  and  three  times  per  week  I  give  them  a 
morning  m  ish  of  oats  and  corn,  ground  to- 
gether, with  bran  and  middlings,  and  for 
their  sapper  oats  one  night,  clean  wheat  the 
next  and  once  in  awhile  corn,  all  of  which  I 
feed  parts.  I  have  a  bone  cutter,  a  clover 
cutter  and  grit  crusher. 

We  have  about  100  chickens  and  six  ducks 
(the  Rouens),  12  White  Wyaudottes,  four 
mongrels,  the  first  pallets  a  year  old  ;  second 
pen,  eight  Burt' Leghorns  six  months  old  ;  20 
mongrels  ;  three  pens  of  Pit  Games,  two 
Langshans,  the  balance  of  14  mixed,  all  one 
and  two  years  old ;  four  pens  of  light  Brah- 
mas  three  and  four  months  old.  They  did 
not  awy  of  them  get  through  moulting 
until  November,  except  the  White  VVyan- 
dottes  ;  those  were  purchased  late  this  fall, 
and  they  were  laying  three  "or  .four  eggs  per 
day  when  we  got  them. 

b^About  a  month  I  had  to  leave  the  chickens 
in  care  of  an  attendant  for  a  couple  of  weeks ; 
although  they  were  not  laying  when  I  left, 
they  were  in  good  condition.  Wiien  I  re- 
turned I  foandthe  house  in  a  very  filthy  con- 
dition, also  the  chickens.  The  first  day  I 
took  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  dead  ones.  The 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  thoroughly  clean  the 
house  and  utensils,  and  fumigate  with  sul- 
phnr.  The  next  day  I  got  three  dead  ones 
and  then  one.  Since  whicli  time  I  have  not 
lost  any  and  the  chickens  all  look  well. 

From  the  White  Wyandottes  we  received 
from  one  to  three  eggs  per  day,  all  told  ;  they 
get  for  ■supper  a^out  a  peck  or  a  peck  and 
oae-half,and  for  breakfast  the  same  of  wheat. 
I  also  scatter  millet  seed  after  the  morning 
meal  and  at  noon.  Now  I  would  like  to 
know  what  to  do  to  make  these  chickens  lay. 
Is  it  because  they  were  run  down  daring  my 
absence,  or  are  they  too  fat  ?  I  have  an  in- 
cul)ator  and  brooder,  220  egg  capacity,  which 
I  would  like  to  get  eggs  enough  to  set.  Please 
determine  just  what  these  chickens  lack,  and 
I  assure  you  I  have  confidence  in  your  advice 
and  will  fol  low  oat  whatever  instructions  yoa 
will  give  me.  I  have  tried  to  make  every- 
thing plain,  and  hope  your  advice  will  do  me 
some  good  as  well  as  others.  I  am  feeding 
the  Erahmas,  in  addition,  the  patent  food. 
Please  also  let  me  know  wh'st  to  do  with  the 
ducks,  and  when  they  ought  to  go  to  laying, 
as  they  are  about  four  months  old. 

[The  fact  that  you  left  the  flock  in  good 
condition  and  returned  to  find  matters  as  you 
describe  shows  that  they  have  been  misman- 
aged and  the  birds  are  run  down.  One  cannot 
judge  easily  if  fowls  are  too  fat  except  by  ob- 
servation. Abolish  the  poultry  powder,  un- 
less you  know  what  it  is.  If  the  temperature 
falls  as  low  as  50  degrees  below  zero  we 
doubt  if  the  birds  are  too  fat.  Your  manage- 
ment seems  correct. — Ed.] 


LIKES  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

L.  J.  SliiMer,  Sonth  London,  Onl  ,  Canada. 

1  have  kept  poultry  for  about  12  years  and  I 
find  that  I  have  a  lot  yet  to  learn.  I  try  to 
feed  according  to  your  teacliings,  and  from 
my  experience  I  think  about  right. 

I  am  a  great  lover  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  I  think  them  about  as  good  a  bird  as 
one  can  keep,  both  for  eggs  and  for  meat. 
There  are  some  birds  that  may  lay  more  eggs 
in  number,  but  I  think  th(!  Plymouth  Kocks 
will  outnunilier  them  in  weight.  Some  claim 
that  Plyiiiontli  Rocks  are  great  sitters.  Well,  I 
am  not  troubled  with  that  a  great  deal.  I 
have  some  and  they  have  never  offered  to 
brood.  I  have  White  Leghorns  also.  I  like 
tlieni  very  much.  I  have  Bhick  Minorcas  but 
givemetlio  Plymouth  Rocks  every  lime.  1 
worV:  in  a  foundry  all  day.  I  live  in  the  city. 
]\ly  lot  is  1.32  feet  wide,  19,8  deep,  and  I  give 
iny  cliickens  all  except  where  the  house 
sl.iiids.  I  riave  two  cows  and  one  acre  oj 
ground  al)out  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
home.  I  grow  lots  of  cabbage  for  the  chick- 
ens, every  winter.which  I  think  is  very  good. 
I  think  I  will  have  to  cut  short. 


BREEDING    BLACK    MINORCAS  FOR 
EGGS. 

ir.  M.  Lloyd,  Yonlern,  K.  Y. 

I  am  now  on  a  farm  of  80  acres,  and  I  am 
about  to  begin  a  poultry  ranch  with  fourteen 
Black  iMinorcas  hens  (yearlings),  with  a  trap 
nest  record  of  2,898  eggs,  average  of  207.  This 
record  may  have  been  excelled,  but  if  weight 
counts  for  anything  T  think  1  can  challenge 
the  State.  The  sire  of  this  tlock  was  from  an 
egg  layer  of  six  eggs  to  the  pound,  and  laid 
33  and  one-fourth  pounds  of  eggs  in  one  year, 
and  I  think  I  shall  have  some  pullets  by  "next 
fall  that  will  be  worth  looking  at  as  layers  if 
not  show  birds.  I  am  not  a  large  breeder, and 
never  had  more  than  .500  birds,  bat  expect 
from  now  on  to  increase,  as  I  have  had  ex- 
perience for  ten  years.  I  challenged  a  com- 
petitor to  a  competition  with  my  improved 
Uneda  trap  nest  at  the  New  York  show  but 
they  have  refused,  and  now  I  want  to  with- 
draw my  nest  from  the  market  to  give  my 
time  to  my  business. 


THE  PLACE  WHERE  POULTRY  PAYS. 

JL  <).  Tlioinaxon,  La  Grande,  Oregon. 

If  there  is  any  place  where  ponltry,if  prop- 
erly handled,  should  pay  it  is  here.  Eggs 
are  S-i  cents  per  dozen,  and  the  greater  part  of 
1899  the  eggs  have  been  above  20  cents  and 
not  below  15  cents  at  any  time,  with  wheat 
40  cents  a  bushel  and  other  foods  to  feed  in 
the  same  proportion. 


PULLETS  AND  INCUBATORS. 

Mrs.  John  Hendricks,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

I  think  your  poultry  paper  is  the  best  T 
have  seen  yet.  1  see  in  your  last  issue  that 
several  spoke  about  their  pullets  shedding 
feathei-s  this  last  fall.  My  Brown  Leghorns 
did.  I  laid  it  to  the  late  and  warm  fall  we 
had.  I  use  incubators  to  hatch  with,  use 
brooders  and  have  no  trouble  to  raise  my 
chicks  after  they  are  hatched. 


A  SIMPLE  LICE  DESTROYER. 

The  vermin-destrovin?  and  wood-pre- 
serving coinpound  CarhoUrieum  Avncirins 
com  mends  itself  to  all  poultry  and  StOck 
people  vvno  wish  to  make  a  good  sprini; 
clean-up  in  their  henhouses.  Carbolineum 
Avewtrius  is  the  most  radical  remedy  for 
the  extermination  of  chicken-licej  red 
mites,  etc.,  and  has  never  failed  to  do  the 
work  thoroughly  when  properly  applied. 
This  application  will  last  for  years  and 
doe*  not  evaporate  a.^  most  of  the  so-called 
lice-killer,«  will  do.  Mice  and  rats  will  not 
gnaw  wood  painted  with  Carholineurn  Av- 
enariv.'i.  It  is  no'  expensive,  costing  less 
than  paint.  Carbohruuin  Avenarius  is  also 
the  best  wood-jireserving  paint  to  kfep 
agricultural  implements,  fenceposts,  .shin- 
gle-roofs, gates,  etc.,  and  all  woodwork 
above  or  below  ground  from  i-ot  and  decay, 
and  prevent  shrinking,  warping  and  tear- 
ing. For  further  information,  testimonial^ 
and  circulars  write  to  Carholineurn  Wood 
Preserving  Co.,  MiUvaukee,  Wis. 


Faxciers  who  desire  up-to-date  printing  at 
right  prices,  delivered  free,  should  write  me 
for  samples  and  catalogue  of  cuts.  F.  C. 
Branday,  Publisher,  Whitney's  Point,  N.  Y. 


Nlnety- 
sli  pggs  hatched 
out  of  a  possible 
hundred,  is  the  unri- 
'  vailed  record  ot  the  Prai- 
rie State  Incubator.  More 
acientificall>'  constructed, 
more  nearly  aulDmatic  in  its  opera- 
tioD  than  any  otlier  Incubator.  Ttie 

Prairie  Stale 

INCUBATOR 

practicalij-  runs  itself.    Full  descriptions 
and  pictures  in  cataioK ;  biggest  booi£ 
on  incubators  ever  given  away — 
'  50  colored  plates— free, 

IMIAIKIR  STA-rB 
INI  I  IUiOK  KinHANT, 
Homer  iitj,  Ta. 


i 


Cholera  «nd  roup  Guaranteed  CURE 

ej-'or  Chickens,  Piprnns  and  Tiirkajs. 
Prico  by  Mail,  3'.  cents;  Three  for  $1.00.  Drug 
anil  Supply  Huuses  soli  it. 
BupLeye  Bledlrlnc  Co.,  l*rp't    p ,  tolombos,  Ohio, 
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HOW     TO    ^BIND     THE  POULTRY 
KEEPER. 

IJ.  M.  Steioart,  Fenrose,  Cal. 

I  am  running  a  Poultry  Keeper  Hot  Water 
Incubator  that  I  made  after  your  plans  and  it 
gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  one  tliat  I 
built  four  years  ago  and  it  his  given  excellent 
results. 

I  have  nearly  three  years'  numbers  of  The 
Poultry  Keeper  v^hich  1  have  bound  and 
keep  for  reference.  They  are  worth  more 
•than  their  weight  in  silver  to  me.  for  they 
■enlighten  me  on  any  subject  I  want  about 
iipoultry  keeping,  as  I  can  refer  to  my  bound 
'numbers  and  1  am  sure  to  find  just  what  I 
■want. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  The  Poul- 
.TRY  Keeper  I  will  send  diagram  of  my 
binder  as  I  made  it.  I  use  my  old  shoestrings 
to  bind  the  numbers  with.  Here  are  the  di- 
rections for  making  the  binder:  Take  and  cut 
a  piece  of  board  8x16  inches,  of  surfaced 
lumber;  nail  a  strip  one  inch  square  and  I.t 
inches  long  on  one  side;  then  nail  a  strip  one 
inch  square  aad  eight  inches  long  across  one 
-end.  Be  sure  and  get  these  strips  on  true 
and  square,  then  cut  a  piece  of  board  one  inch 
thick,  seven  inches  wide,  14  inches  long,  and 
cut  this  perfectly  true  and  square,  and  dress 
*he  edge  square  with  a  thumb  guage.  Guage 
14  inches  from  the  edge  on  upper  and  under 
side;  three-eighths  of  an  inch  might  be  bet- 
ter but  I  have  mine  one-fourth  of  an  inch. 
With  a  six-penny  wire  nail  drive  four  holes, 
the  first  one  two  and  one-half  inches  from  the 
top;  the  second  two  inches  from  the  first  hole 
then  five  inches  from  the  second;  drive  tlie 
third;  then  two  inches  from  this  third  the 
fourth;  now  lay  yonr  journals  or  papers  on  the 
board,  with  a  strip  around  one  side  and  one 
end;  put  the  board  with  the  four  nails  in  it 
on  top,  drive  the  nails  through  the  papers 
and  draw  the  nails,  and  then  pass  the  strings 
^through  the  holes  and  paper,  then  tie  and 
ithen  each  number  that  comes  punch  a  hole 
and  tie  with  the  others.  1  bind  a  year's  nuni- 
l)er  and  no  more. 


THE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE. 

J.   W.  Seaford. 
The  bird  that  gives  results.  Much  has  been 

-said  in  the  poultry  press  as  to  the  utility  bird, 

■many  claiming  that  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Eock  is  this  fowl  par  excellence,  and  so  it 
may  be  in  the  hands  of  some,  hut  for  me 

mothiug  equals  the  beautiful  White  Wyan- 
dotte. During  the  stretch  of  years  that  I  have 
bred  ponltry  I  have. tried, and  tried  faithfully, 

-several  of  the  popular  breeds,  but  for  all 
around  results  I  like  best  ;the  White  Wyan- 
dotte; tliey  are  easily   kept,  are  great  forag- 

»ersand  shell  out  a  goodly  yieldof  what. all 
who  makea  business  of  market  eggs  of  the 

•best  quality  are  looking  for.  Then  what 
breeds  are  better  at  any  age  for  the  table 
than  they  ?  What  breed  makes  a  more  at- 
tractive appearance  when  skillfully  prepared 
for  market,  etc.,  their  plump  breast,  body 
and  yellow  skin  ?  Every  one  interested  in 
poultry  like  them  even  for  their  production 

■  or  appearance.    In   the   White  Wyandotte 

ithey  have  the  conibiuation  of  both.  What 
nicer  sight  to  a  breeder  than  the  fine  looking 
youngsters  loose  in  the  field,  their  white  coats 

-showing  against  the  green  grass?  Their  al- 
most ceaseless  activity  delights  him  who 
breeds  them,  whether  to  keep  the  wolf  from 

ithe  door  or  for  his  natural  admiration, or  their 
carriage  and  appearance.    Others  can  sing 

itheir  praises  of  their  favorites  but  for  practical 

•results,  both  utility  and  fancy,  give  me  the 
noble  bread  winner,  the  White  Wyandotte. 


WENT  IN  FOR  DUCKS. 

W.  J.  George,  fail's  Mills,  New  YorTc. 

I  take  quite  a  good  bit  of  intere.st  in 
ipoulti-y  but  do  not  aim  for  anything 
except  for  profit  and  pleasure.  This 
year  I  went  in  for  ducks  and  had  very 
.good  luck  for  my  first  year,  considering 
the  time  that  I  had  to  give  them.  I 
think  I  may  yet  go  in  it  more  exten- 
rsively,  as  I  have  a  nice  pond  of  water; 
also,  we  raise  about  two  acres  of  celery, 
which  they  love  when  it  is  cut  fine  in 
their  food,  and  as  we  are  located  so  far 
from  the  large  cities  we  cannot  expect 
to  ship  and  dress  early  in  the  season, 
so  my  idea  is  to  grow  them  cheaply 
and  pick  them  as  soon  as  the  feathers 
■will  do,  then  fill  the  market  as  fast  as 
we  can  get  orders.  Am  I  not  right  to 
do  this?  [Tes.— Ed.]  I  need  bone  cut- 
ter and  also  a  green  food  cutter. 


YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH. 

You  have  a  right  to  expect  that,  because  you  are  entitled  to  it.  To 
meet  this  condition  is  our  aim  and  has  been  so  for  all  the  27  years  we 
have  been  in  this  business.  To  do  this  we  nellg 
allsoodft  direct  from  our  tactory  to  the  con  •  > 
sumer  at  wholesule  prtceH.  i'he  advantages 
of  this  plan  are  many  and  obvious.  This  plan 
has  built  us  up  until  we  art  now  the 
larffCHt  manufacturers  In  the  world 
Bellint;  vohlclefl  and  hnrne^n  to  con- 
Hiiiner  excliinlvely.  We  make  178  styles  ( 
of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of  harness.  The  ' 
buyer  t^akes  no  risk  on  our  plan  as  we 
ship  our  goods  anywhere  for  examina- 
tion and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  No.  SI'S— Canopy  Top,  Two- 
Send  at  once  for  a  copy  of  our  large  ep''^?:  Carria^'e  with  sidecurtaiDS, 
^Illustrated  catalogue— FREE,  »Pfo°'  ^"V  r^'l^.V  '«i°P'»» 

fenders,  pole  crsbarts,  $65.  bam* 

'  GofHage  A  Hapness  Manfgm  Co,,  Elkhswt,  indianat  u  sdis  for  935  to  $50  more. 


BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

L.  E.  Cnimblinq,  Lee's  Cross  Eoads,  Pa, 
Of  all  fowls  for  years  the  Tlymouth  Eock 
has  been,  and  is  still,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  useful  all-purpose  fowls  in  our  coun- 
try. Of  the  Plymouth  Kock  family  the  BuHs 
are  the  younger,  and  are  becoming  very 
popular,  a  popularity  that  is  remarkable  in 
itself.  Why  so  popular?  Why  is  it  forging 
its  way  so  fast  to  the  front,  both  in  America 
and  other  countries?  Because  it  is  an  all- 
purpose  color  on  an  all-purpose  fowl.  The 
much  prized  bull"  on  tiie  much  prized  Plym- 
outh Rock  gives  it  a  double  popularity.  In 
this  new  beautiful  variety  we  have  pure  hut!', 
clean  yellow  legs,  skin  and  beak  ;  a  medium 
sized  fowl  of  great  practical  value  and  strik- 
ing beauty,  utility  and  beauty  combined,  a 
color  as  valuable  for  its  usefulness  as  for  its 
beauty,  for  it  harmonizes  with  the  yellow  of 
the  skin  and  legs,  produces  pin  feathers  that 
are  inconspicuous  on  dressed  ponltry,  a  color 
that  adapts  fowls  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  a  very  valuable  fowl  to  the  practical  poul- 
try raiser.  They  are  hardy  and  in  st.vle,  size 
resemble  the  Barred.  They  are  good  layei-s. 
of  good  size  brown  eggs  ;  fine  winter  layers 
good  sitters,  good  mothers  and  an  excellent 
table  and  market  f  owl,  maturing  early.  No 
one  will  make  a  mistake  in  securing  a  Hock 
of  this  new  an  d  beautiful  variety. 


CRUSHED  OYSTER  SHELLS,  75  cts.  per 
loo  pounds.  F.  O.  B.  Collins.  For  sale 
by  E.  E.  JOHNSON,  COLLINS,  N.  Y.  Will 

quote  price  on  larger  lots  on  application. 
2oo-Egg  FLOWER  CITY  INCUBATOR  for 
sale.     Write  for  price  and  description. 

KILLING  LICE 

by  old  methods  of  dustinp  and  dipping  poultry 
and  stock  13  expensive  and  too  slow.  Withour 
process,  the  hen  or  the  ho^:  sleeps  at  night  on 
boards  painted  or  sprinkled  with 

LEE'S  LICE  KILLER. 

That's  aU  there  is  to  it.  No  handliufj  of  fo\vIs  or 
animals,  yet  perfect  freedom  from  vermin.  Special 
prjtes.        SampiL-  Krco  from  Omaha  with  boolilet 

C3rl.JO.  XX.  CO., 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  or  68  Uurruy  St.,  N.  V~. 


^POULTRY  SUPPLIES^ 


of  every  desiiiption  Is  a  special  feature  o£  our 
busmess,   \V  e  carry  constantly  in  stock 

An  Kinds  of  Prepared  Foodn.  Grits, 
C'oiidUloii  I'owderK,  Iiii>eeUcIde», 
Remedies,  ete. 
In  AppllaneeB  we  have  Bone  Cutters 
Clover  Cutters,  OrinklnB  Fountains, 
Feeding  Trouuhs,  Trays  and  Pans, 
Latest  Improved  Incubators, 
Poultry  Kietting,  etc. 


Our  Cut  Clover  Hay 

made  from  selected,  air-cured,  second  crop  clover 
Is  a  specially  valuable  winter  food,  $1.75  per 
lOO-lb.  sack.  Our  Extended  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue t«:!3  of  many  more  thines  ot  iniertst  and 
value  to  poultry  people,   Muili'd  Free. 

HARVEY  SEED  CO., 
20  Ellicott  Street,  HI  FFAl.O,  N.  Y. 


Which  Was  Created  First— 

The  Hen  or  the  Egg  ? 

Poulti^fmen  may  differ  in  their  opin- 
ion as  to  this  question,  but  all  agree 
that  green  cut  bone  prepared  by 
Webster  &  Hannum  Bone  Cutter  will 
double  the  egg  yield.  Your  ration 
should  contain  at  least  20  per  cent  of 
green  cut  bone — not  dried  bone — for 
best  results. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  tell  you 
,  all  the  reasons  why  our  bone  cutters 
■  are  better  than  all  others,  but  we  guar- 
antee it  to  be  so  or  return  your  money. 
Stearns  Clover  Cutters  and  Grit  Crushers  are 
the  best  and  cheapest. 

Our  booklet  tells  all  about  these  machines  and  how 
to  malce  poultry  pay.    Write  to-Hay. 

E,  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  8  ,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


ISOcSFREEl 

^  Send  me  today,  your  name  and  address,  on  a  post-  ^ 
▼  al  and  I  will  mail  you  free,  my  Handsome  lUus-  J 

♦  t rated  Seed  Catalog^ue  containing  I>ue  BUI  and  ♦ 
^  plan  eood  for  ."iOe.  worth  ofFloweror  Veireta-  ♦ 
^  ble  !^eeds  Free.    Your  selection,  tointroducethe  A 

f  Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds,  i 

I         DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER,  ♦ 

^  fro  J  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardens.  Seed  Pota-  ♦ 
^  tatoes.  Vegetable.  Flower,  Field  Seeds  and  Plants.  ^ 
X      100,000  Packages  Seeds  FREE  A 

X  on  above  plan.  Wilte  quick.  Send  names  of  your  a 
J  neigtibors  who  buy  seeds.  $10o  cash  tor  best  list.  I 
T  See  catalogue.  J 

HARRY  M.  HAMMOND,  T 
Seedsman,  Box  71.    Fltleld,  Mich.  X 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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SPENCERIAN  PENS 

WRITE  WELL    WEAR  LONG 
ONCE  TRIED      ALWAYS  USED 


Samples  sent  on  receipt  of 
return  postage  —  a  cents. 


Established  1860 


A  PERFECT  BROODER 

FOR 

$5.00 


One  tbat  does  its 
work  in  all 
weather 
and 

un  der  alt 
'  conditions. 
It  is  the 

Champion  Bi*ooder 

Known  by  It»  Works." 

Perfect  distribution  of  heat;  perfect  ventilation ;  double 
floors;  no  d  inipiieE3or(old  fet-t;  unaffected  by  weatner 
changes;  adapted  to  either  out-dwr  or  in-door  brooding. 
Its  superionty  consists  In  the  way  it'.s  bnilt.  Don't  buy 
ft  brooder  until  you  have  examined  our  plan.  Our  cata- 
lagrue  is  free.     RIiv  we  sen-l  it? 

^  J.  A.  Bennett  &  Sons,  Box  K,  Gouvernear,  N.  Y.  ^ 


TONT 


ROB  YOUR 
NEIGHBOR 


By  baying  a  poor  fence  tbat  will  let 
vour  stock  fatten  on  his  crops.  The 
kiTSELMAN  FENCE  isasatistac- 
torr  one.  It  insures  good  sleep  and 
nialces  good  neighbors.  Free  Catalogue 
telling  how  to  make  100  Styles  at  the 
Botual  cost  of  the  wire.  Write  to-day. 
'  KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 
Box      93  RIdgevllle,  Indiana.  \3.  S.  A. 


BIG  MONEY 

^     IM  POULTRY 

if  you  have  the  right  kind  and  know 
how  to  handle  it.  The  best  kind  and 
thebest  wayto  make  money  with  them 

,s  toi.i  a,.i  fully  iiiustrswd  pfluitry  Gulde. 

in  nur  nnnimoth  Annual  ' 
Tells  all  about  30  varletits  ot  foulb,  and  their 
treHtmtnt  in  health  and  di5e.isp ;  plaiif  for 
I'Ouliry  houses,  recipe.'*  treating  all  dise&ses,etc. 
Gives  lovrest  prices  on  stock.  Sent  tor  loe. 

iJohn  Bauscher,  Jr.,  Box  145,  Freeport,  lit. 


Roberts'  White  Wyandottes.  Beauty  and 
utility  strain,  i'irst  prize  winners  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  N.  Y..  moo,  and  won  all  the  first  prizes  at 
rambridge  and  Pounhkeepsic.  N.  Y..  181)9.  Stock 
is  strong  and  vigorous  and  great  layers.  No 
roup,  colds  or  sickness  among  oar  Hock.  Hens' 
eggs.  ."a.OO;  pullets'  eggs.  $1.00  per  13;  Incubator 
eggs,  $5.00  perlUO.  Allen  C.  Koberts,  Spring  City,  Pa 
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A  SAMPLE  OF  SOME  " 

E.  J..  Kimball,  yorlh  CnhorUm.  S.  Y. 
T  liave  jnst  rearl  ni.v  Deoembev issue  of  Thk 
Poui.TKY  Keepkh  aiul  I  was  deeply  interest- 
ed ill  it.  especially  llie  article  on  "Kaising 
Early  Broilers.'' 

Having  visited  a  ntiniber  of  poultry  houses 
previously  I  feel  called  upon  to  relate  what  I 
have  seen.  We  have  one  poultry  fancier  in 
particniar.  or  who  is  always  praising  his 
choice  birds.  I  visited  his  poultry  house 
about  a  month  after  it  was  built,  and  saw  not 
a  clean,  well  arranged  buildi ng  with  a  large 
run.  but  a  building  aliont  20x10  feet,  with  one 
partition  made  of  the  rudest  kind  of  material. 
That  made  two  apartments  each  10x10  feet, 
one  for  the  one  and  the  other  for  the  second 
breed.  There  were  two  windows,  covered 
with  a  layer  of  dust  ab(jut  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  tlie  door,  well,  one  had  to  be 
very  careful  or  he  would  have  had  to  bny  an- 
other pair  of  hinges.  The  house  itself  was 
tne  dirtiest  one  I  have  met.  The  yard  for  the 
one  breed  (Leghorns)  was  abont  12  feet  square 
and  the  other  1.5x2.5  feet. 

I  cannot  .see  where  he  makes  any  profit  bnt 
he  says  he  does.  While  I  was  there  he  fed 
them  dry  corn  meal,  and  for  drink — dishwa- 
ter. He  sells  eggs  only  to  those  who  have 
never  seen  his  building.  I  conld  relate  a 
number  of  such  scenes  which  I  have  seen, bnt 
one  is  enough  for  me.  I  believe  that  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  prospective  poultry  buyer  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  surroundings  as  well  as  the 
stock  itself  when  he  enters  a  man's  henhouse. 
When  shown  the  flock,  if  he  finds  thefloor 
clean,  the  windows  sufficiently  dear  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  objects  of  reasonable  size 
through  them,  the  roosts  all  in  place  and  the 
whole  room  arranged  for  the  comfort  of  the 
fowls,  he  is  sure  to  be  a  more  enthusiastic 
buyer  than  if  you  had  piloted  him  apologetic- 
ally around  behind  the  house  and  into  a  low. 
damp,  poorly-arranged  and  poorly-lighted 
house,  where  the  windows — those  that  have 
not  been  accidentally  broken  for  the  past  10 
or  20  years — are  well  coated  with  dirt  and 
where  even  the  annual  cleaning  seenistohave 
been  omitted  for  several  seasons. 

7t  costs  but  a  little  more  to  keepa  henhouse 
and  yards  in  good  order  and  conveniently  ar- 
ranged after  the  first  cost,  which  need  not  be 
a  large  amount,  and  aside  from  the  added 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  one  gets  in  seeing 
his  flock  well  housed  he  is  sure  to  find  in  the 
ong  run  tliat  the  extra  care  means  added 
dollars  and  cents. 


A  GOOD  HATCH. 

B.  B.  BechcHh.  Earlrille,  N.  Y. 
I  have  started  in  the  poultry  business  after 
reading  your  paper  about  two  years.  About 
a  month  ago  1  bought  an  incubator  which 
holds  100  eggs,  and  I  also  built  a  brooder  after 
the  plan  of  the  Hewitt  brooder,  that  I  found 
in  "  ThePonltry  Keeper  Illustrator,"  and  it 
cost  me  S2..50.  not  counting  labor.  I  have 
had  it  running  three  days,  and  have  no 
trouble  in  keeping  the  right  temperature.  [ 
bought  100  Plymouth  Kock  eggs  of  a  man  that 
is  a  breeder  of  a  fine  strain  of  birds.  On  the 
sixth  day  I  tested  out  four  eggs  ;  on  the  tenth 
day,  three  eggs,  leaving  96  eggs.  Last  Mon- 
day the  hatch  came  otf  with  90  lively  chicks 
and  six  chicks  died  in  the  shell.  Since  then 
two  more  have  died,  leaving  88  chicks  out  of 
lOOeggs,  which  I  expect  to  grow  to  maturity. 
My  early  hatch  is  to  havepuHets  to  lay  next 
winter.  I  have  been  very  busy  moving  to 
my  farm  (36  acres)  which  I  bought  about  six 
months  ago,  and  which  I  intend  to  devote 
entirely  to  poultry;  but  not  all  in  a  second, for 
it  takes  time. 


A  LADY'S  EXPERIENCE. 

Mrs.  Anna  IMtncr,  San  Bernardino,  Calf. 

Last  year,  with  only  80  hens,  I  made,  clear 
of  all  expenses,  S125.  They  have  free  range 
and  good  care.  What  spare  time  I  find  is  all 
bestowed  on  my  chickens,  and  this  year  I  b<r- 
gan  with  twice  that  number,  all  in  one  flock 
and  I  will  let  you  know  how  I  come  out  wit., 
so  many  together  in  a  year  from  now.  I  fear 
they  w  ill  not  do  so  well,  but  wish  to  give  it  a 
trial. 

.My  profit  was  mostly  in  eggs  for  market 
and  niy  hens  are  White.  Bufl'  and  Brown 
Leghorns  crossed.  At  first  I  lost  a  nunilier  of 
hens  from  bursted  eggs,  as  I  did  not  know 
enough  to  supply  them  with  shells  and  lione 
meal,  and  llieii  the  eggs  came  so  rapidly  that 
they  could  not  sujiply  the  demand. 

I  feed  five  or  six  times  per  day,  a  little  at  a 
time,  to  keep  them  busy,  and  to  keep  from 
about  the  pla;;e  all  day. 


t  The  Racine  Saumenij^  In^nh^tft*"^ 


bring  succes';  to  p. 

t..i-  tl 


iilTrvnien.  fan 
'  rn  that  111 


:s  aud  farmers 
■V  are 


INCUBATORS  THAT  Incubate  t 

and  will  hatch  every  hatchahle  etrpr.    These  iiiaehine.--  are  ii'>t  ^ 

experiments.  They  huvf  proven  their  Kiipi*rior  worth  un-ler  , 

all  conditions  and  are  ^ruaranteed  to  satisfy.   Tliey  are  >;ini-  ^ 

plest  in  desi^^n,  euHlcMt  to  operute  and  [msilively  self  reguiaC-  ^ 

ing.  Made  in  four  sizes.  50  to  ;iOO  e^fj^  ca|iacity.    Our  ^ 

RACIINE  SAIIMEINIG  t 

INDOOR  TANK  AND  PIPE  BROODERS 

ck  to  Ht  ronsTt 


are  bread  w  inners  because  they  raUe  every  chl 
viKoroiiP*  maturity.     The  hit^h  quality  and  low  price  of 
machines  surjirises  every  one.    Send  at  once  tor  our  boob, 
•■♦Poultry  PolDtera.  "Worth     but  sent  for  a  stamp. 


^    l^^m^"  Srf^**^    Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  3.4,  Racine,  Wis. 

BIG  MONEY  IN  EGGS 

if  you  can  oniv  get  enough  of  them  at  the  lowest  cost.   CREEN  CUT  BONE 

solves  the  problem.  It  daublew  the  eejc  product.  It  makes  hens  lay  in  the  dead  of 
winter  when  eggs  are  worth  money.  It  keeps  the  hen  laying.  It  makes  chicks  grow 
fast  and  mature  early,  and  makes  early  layers  Sf  the  pullets. 

Mann's  New  Bone  Cutters 

prepare  bone  in  the  l>e8t  way.   Cut  fast,  run  eauy.  iRxt  lone.    Mann's  Clover 
Cutteri  Granite  Crystal  Crit  and  Swinging  Feed  Trays  are  all  neces- 
sary to  highest  success.   Cash  or  installmeDts.  Illustrated  oatalog^ue  sent  Free. 
"W.  IkXAPfflV  CO.,  Box    57  TVrTXjFOB.X>,  JS/TASGim 


FOWLS  AND  EGGS. 

Bar.  andW.  P.  Rocks.  B.  Minor- 
cas.  Bf .  and  \V.  Leghorns.  W.  Wy- 
andottes.  Lt.  Brahmas,  B.  Lang- 
shans.  Bf.  Cochins,  Houdans.  Pol- 
ish. Pekin  Ducks.  Bugs,  Jl. 01  per 
set.  Send  for  new  illustrated  cat- 
alojrue. 

W.  W.  SHAMPANORE. 
Box  D.        Little  Silver.  N.  J. 


INCUBATORS 

hatch  more  and  stronger  cliicks 
or  ducks  than  any  other.  Besides, 
they  are  the  very  best  in  construc- 
tion, in  system  of  heating,  resulat- 
tina:  and  ventilating  (NO  HOISTURE 
REQUIRED),  in  ease  of  operating, 
and  cost  of  fuel. 
-    WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  PROOF. 
ST.\R  INCUB.-^TOR  CO.. 
aO  Church  Street.,  Bound  Brook.  N.  J. 


New  York  Office,  68  Hurray  Street. 


IHAT  HATCH] 

The  "  hatchablencss"  of  eggs  , 
depends  directly  upon  the  food 
furnished  the  hens.  Vigorous 
fowls  lay  eggs  full  of  vitality.  ' 
Such  eggs  are  sure  to  hatch  ' 
strong,  healthy  chicks.  Keep  I 
your  breeding  hens  in  good  con-  i 
dition  by  feeding 


pioneer  i 
CLOVER  MEAL  | 


1 


Ttlsthe  greatest  egg  producer  known,  because 
t  furnishes  hens  the  best  elements  of  summer 
food.  Our  process  preserves  the  color,  aroma 
and  all  the  essential  oils  natural  to  clover.  It 
not  onlv  produces  fertile  eggs,  but  is  the  best 
tor  young  chicks;  stimulates  a  rapid  growth  and 
sweet,  abundant  fiesh.  KKI  lbs.,  J2.00;  501bs.,ei.OO. 
Send  for  free  book  and  sample. 
The  Rennet  -fc  .MlWett  Co.  Hoi  K  r.onTenii'or.VT. 


MONEYi"  CABBAGE 

®     <aL  «^  «&     @         99  @)  ®  Si»  «R  ^  5r: . 


YOU  PLANT 

ht  Seeds. 

all  alKint  the  best  rari- 
everything  of  interest 
them  tor  profit,  etc 

Mention 
this  Paper 

anii  wHl  eend  vou  BFainple 
packd^  of  Buekbee'* 
New  Century  Cab- 
baec.  The 

BEST  ON  EARTH. 

together  with  Beautltu  1  tiD-t 

Itistnictlvf    (*ced  and 
Plant  Rook. 
H.W.BUCKBEE, 

Kockford  Set?<l  Varms, 
Box^iOh   Rofktor<  III. 


BEES 


160-page  Bee- Book 

FREE  with  the  A.mekic.^x  Beb 
JofHi.'AL  a  year.  Send  f07 
free  sample  copy. 

_   GEO.  W.  YORK  &  CO., 

118  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

A  SONG  OF  SUCCESS 

3uld  make  another  good  name  for  ooT 

20TH  CENTURY 

POULTRY  BOOK 


It  deals  with  all  ibo^  subjects  which  tend 
oaoccess  in  the  poultrj*  business,  treated  by 
the  masterful  hand  of  experience.  Nosubject 
neglected,  It  hits  them  all.  It's  practical ;  can  be  adopted  by  every- 
body in  the  poultry  business.  Tells  about  the  renowned  Rellable- 
Infnhatnrs  and  Brooders.    Book  sent  for         tn  cover  postage 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co..  Box  A  15.  Quioc?.  1U» 


ARE  YOU  WITH  US? 

THE  DEAL   ft  IS  AGAINST  US 

becsuie  we  sell     jn  wire  fence  direct  (^om  th« 
facte' I  mt  wholesale  prices. 

The  dealer  do- ,  not  give  you  a  better  fence  than  w» 
ao,  but  he  charxjS  you  more  tor  it.   You  can  buy  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

direct  from  ub  just  as  cheap  as  the  dealer  can.  That 
makes  a  saving  that  will  amount  to  something  mc6k 
A  jwstal  card  will  bring  you  circulars  and  prices. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  COMPANY« 
140  Old  Street.  Peoria.  Ill' 


POULTRY 

SUPPLIES. 


We  are  whoIeMile  Jobbem  of  all  the  best 
STAMJAKI*  POULTItY  KPFCIAL- 
TIES,  and  want  to  quote  you  piiceson 
laive  or  small  amouDis. 

VIGOR  PREPARED  MEAT 

(IS  rNKXl'Kl.LKDi 

VIGOR  SCRATCH  FOOD 

i<M  K  UWN  1!K.\NI>1 

CYPHER'S  INCUBATORS, 
LEE'S  and  LAMBERT'S 
LICE  KILLER, 
GLOVER  MEAL, 

and  all  the  rent.  Don't  buy  any  of  these 
thlnprs  until  you  get  our  fine  Illustrated  cat- 
alojrue  of  POri.TR%  SI  PPLIE^-^,  and  if 
wanted  In  quantity, ourepecial  prices  by  letter. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

Seedsmen, 
217  218  Market  St.,        PHILADELPHIA  PA. 
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The  Poii'itiy  Keeper. 
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THE  M\N  AND  THE  INCUBATOX. 

IT.  E.  Williams,  Mo.n.ch  Cliuuh,  Pa. 
la  reply  to  the  miny  qaescioiis  asked  me  by 
The  PaL'LTKY  Keeper's  reiders  who  did 
noc  euclose  stamps  I.  will  state  tliat  I  have 
aothiu?  forsale  ortogive  away.  I  take  a  great 
interest  in  oiii'isaa  riisin^.  like  ti  esperi- 
ment  for  my  own  pleasare,  and  have  learned 
a  good  deal  throaght  it.  Ef  I  would  give 
away  my  plans,  etc.,  I  coald  not  get  them 
patented. 

I  am  going  to  make  an  arrangement  so  that 
a  trayofegiscan  tested  in  a  jifty  without 
removing  the  eggs  from  the  trays,  by  making 
a  frame  the  size  of  the  trays,  placing  a  looking 
glass  in  the  bottom,  the  tray  on  the  top,  and 
make  a  hole  in  the  front,  to  look  down  at  the 
looking  glass  In  that  way  you  can  detect 
the  infertile  eggs  and  remove  them  at  once. 

Last  summer  I  visited  a  duck  farm,  about 
30  miles  ifrom  here,  and  had  an  interesting 
talk  with  the  man  who  ran  the  incubators. 
Twelve  or  fourteen  large  sized  machines  were 
in  the  room,  and  the  man  said  he  had  his 
hands  fall  to  attend  to  them.  I  asked  him  if 
fae  was  successful  in  hatching,  and  he  said, 
■'"N'ot  very."  He  said  he  only  hatched  little 
over  .50  per  cent.  1  asked  the  reason,  and 
then  he  said  the  regulators  did  not  work,  so 
he  did  not  use  them  at  all — and  one  end  of 
the  machines  was  colder  than  the  other,  so 
tie  exchanged  trays  every  day  to  even  matters 
ap,  but  it  only  spoiled  the  eggs  in  both  trays 
for  him.  He  said  I  am  experimenting  with 
«ome  eggs  now.  I  put  some  eggs  under  the 
ducks,  and  some  in  one  of  the  machines, and 
the  eggs  were  from  the  same  duck  and  I  will 
see  which  will  hatch  the  most.  He  said  he 
did  it  once  before  and  the  machine  brought 
out  50  per  cent.  Now,"  said  he,  "  yon  see 
the  machine  is  at  fault  and  I  am  trying  to 
think  of  some  way  to  mak«  a  machine  so  that 
dts  temperature  always  registers  103  degrees,  ~ 
just  like  a  hen,  so  that  in  a  short  time  after 
the  eggs  are  placed  therein  they  will  register 
103  and  stay  that  way  all  the  time,  and  you_ 
will  not  need  any  regulators  to  get  out  of  or- 
der and  make  you  trouble  all  the  time.  That 
idea  had  been  on  my  mind  for  a  long  time,  so 
•Isetto  wo"rk experimenting  until  Isolved  it." 

[If  the  man  had  simply  raised  the  cold  end 
of  each  incubator,  or  leveled  them  with  a 
spirit  level,  he  would  have  saved  himself  con- 
siderable trouble.  The  fault  was  in  the  man 
^ind  not  in  the  incubator. — Ed.] 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

' '  Subscriber, ' '  Mich  iga  n . 
Seeing  that  the  White  Wyandottes  are  a 
favorite  in  the  East,  it  may  be  of  some  inter- 
est to  the  Eastern  breederto  know  what  kind 
-of  birds  we  have  here  in  .Michigan.  Now, you 
will  pardon  meif  imposing  on  your  valuable 
time,  but  out  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaks.  I  may  say,  to  begin  with,  I  am 
Wyandotte  through  and  through,  therefore  I 
cannot  see  nerfection  record  only  in  the  Wy- 
andotte. We  had  at  our  show  a  very  large 
class,  between  140  and  150  White  Wyan- 
dottes, so  you  can  imagine  competition  was 
keen.  The  hen  that  won  your  paper  as  a 
prize  was  in  her  first  year  as  a  hen  and  she 
■scored  95i  by  Bridge,  and  a  very  high  mark 
for  a  white  strain.  It  seems  so  hard  to  get 
away  from  the  yellowish  white.  Aly  scores 
were,  hen,  95  ;  pullet,  951  ;  cockerel,  94  ;  pul- 
let, 94  ;  cockerel,  93.  Xow  we  have  always 
ithought  we  were  behind  out  here  in  Whites, 
but  comparing  the  scores  with  Eastern  shows 
we  are  coming  up  to  the  first  row  very  fast. 
Can  yon  inform  me  the  right  coarse  to  pursue 
in  starting  a  White  Wyoudotte  Club,  either 
by  letter  or  through  the  paper  ? 
p-  [What  is  said  of  one  breed  can  be  said  of 
all.  We  omit  name  of  writer  as  he  probably 
-so  preferred,  having  written  of  his  scores. 
There  is,  we  believe,  a  White  Wyandotte 
Club.  To  start  one  get  the  names  of  breeders 
rand  correspond  with  them. — Ed.] 


WILL  STICK   TO  POULTRY. 

2Irs.  F.  D.  Bower,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

T  have  q  t"  a  large  stock  of  poultry  at  pre- 
sent, some  early  broilers,  and  I  expect  to 
make  a  good  sale  after  a  little  while.  I  have 
all  kinds  of  Inck,  good  and  bad,  the  same  as 
anyone  else,  but  I  still  stick  to  the  business. 
My  folks  are  very  much  opposed  to  it.  and 
also  my  two  sons,  but  I  do  not  think  of  giving 
it  up.  I  will  launch  out  by  and  by  and  show 
you  all  what  I  can  do.  Your  paper  will  be 
-like  an  old  friend  bacfcas  soon  as  possible. 


POULTRY  FENCE  ^^^^ 

Has  more  good  qualities  than  all  others  combined —  '/  o  '/ 

cabled  selvage  and  a  cable  every  foot  in  height  of  fence 
Requires  fewer  posts  and  No  Top  or  Bottom  Rail — 
PLEASIMG-SERVIOABLE-PRA  C  TlCAL- 
ECONOMICALSATISFAGTORY. 
Saves  50  per  cent,  in  cost  of  completed  fence. 
NOTE — Even  if  nettine  be  donated,  the  complete  lenee 
will  cost  more  than  where  M.  M.  S.  POULTE  V  FEXCEXG 
U  used  at  resular  price.     Ueduct  price  of  netting;  from 
Eetimate  >'o.  2,  and  »ee. 

We  also  make  ilog.  Field  and  Lawn  Fencing. 


Pat.  Jnly  il.  '96. 


Pat.  laij  6,  '97. 


ESTIMATE  No.  1. 

^^°^^foot  M.  51.  S.  Poultry  Fence  made  of 

No.  19  g-alvanized  steel  wire,  @  65e  per  rod  t  39.00 
''I  posts,  <a  30  cents        .        -        .        -      12  20 
Setting  posts,  5  cents  each  ....  3.05 
No  Top  or  Bottom  Rail  Bequlred. 
No  Labor  Putting  Rail  on  Posts  Required. 
No  Nails  to  Attach  Ralls  Required. 
6  lbs.  staples,  ffi  7  cents  ...  .35 

*  hours  labor  stretching  up  fence,  @  25  cents  1.00 
Total  cost    .....    I  55.60 


ESTIMATE  No.  2. 

60  rods  old-fashioned  diamondnetting. 4feet 
in  height,  made  of  No.  19  galvanized  steel 
wire,  fa,  6,5  cents  per  rod      -        -        -      8  39,00 
121  posts,  f5  20  cents  -  •        -  24.20 

Setting  posts,  (i  5  cents  each  -        -  6.05 

1.320  sq.  ft,  in  top  and  bot,  rail,  120,00  per  M  ■•  26.40 
30  lbs.  20d  nails.  (3  5  cents  -  -  -  1-50 
Shours  labor  pnttireup  rail. @25o.  per  hoar  2.00 
10  hours  labor  stretchin  g  netting,®  25c  pr  hour  2.50 
10  lbs,  staples,  (g,  7  cents  ...  .70 
Total  cost 


(102.35 


Draw  yonr  own  conclnslona  and  then  write  us  tor  clrcnlars. 


DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  Box29  De  Kaib,  ###. 


I  but  Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam 

=  The  best,  surest  and  most  economical  method 
H  of  hatching  is  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  yet  thoroaghly  durable ;  absolutely  regnlates 
itself.  Hatches  the  greatest  proportion 
fertile  eggs  at  the  lea^t  eipeneo.    Costs  less 
than  any  other  first-class  hatching  machine. 
The  Wooden  Hen— for  50  eggs— is 
the  most  perfectly  aatomatic,  self- 
regulatinp^small  incubator  ever 
made,    w'rite  for  incubator  book 
and  information — free. 

CEO.   H.  STAHL, 
114-122  S.  6th  St., 
Quincy,  III. 


DUCKS  FROM  DOOR-KNOBS 

'  There  are  some  incubators  which  promise  everything  insight.  They 
■will  hatch  ducks  from  door-lcnobs.or  chicks  from  china  nest  eggs,  and 
give  you  a  full  gro^vn  bird  in  a  week  or  two.  The 


INCUBATOR 


B  won  t  do  that.  It's  just  a  ^ood  incuba- 
■  tor — ttiat's  all.  Just  a  machine  made  for 
hatching  eg^  in  the  best  possible  war.  It  U  made  on  s^cieniUie  principle*,  made  of 
ffood  hones^t  material,  made  by  goo.i  liontv^t  workmen.  Consequently  it  will  do  ah 
that  a  good  incuhacor  ought  to  do — no  more.  \Ve  think  our  principle  of  construction  is 
a  little  belter  than  any  other  mac-hlne  we  know  of;  we  are  >ure  we  take  more  pains 
than  n.ost  manufacturers  do ;  we  know  that  we  pleaf*e  the  people  who  buy  our  incubators  and  brood- 
ers. If  you  are  lookinir  for  such  a  machine,  one  that  wiW  hiitcii  all  the  frrtilc  ege^  and  that  wiil  give  you  no 
trotible,  vou'll  be  interested  in  our  fine  catalogue.  Sent  tree.    We  pay  freight  anywhere  in  Uuii^rd  States. 

We  make  a  eood  brooder,  too.  Petatuma  Incubator  Co..  Boxl  47.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


/  V  The  Egg  Basket 

■-'i  'hjih   ■'vill  be  full  to  overflowing  winter  and  summer  if 

you  feed  the  hens  on  green  cut  bone.  W^*'''-!| 

THE  ADAM 

GREEN  BONE  GUTTER 

prepares  bone  in  the  best  way  because  it  is  the  best  bone 
cutter.   It  runs  easiest  because  it  is  the  only  bone  cutter 
made  having  ball  bearingfs.   So  constructed  that  in  can't 
choke  on  bone,  meat  or  gristle.  Cleans  itself.  Cuts  on  the  shear  plate 
plan — leaves  a  fine  shaving  of  bone  easily  consumed  by  chick  or  fowl. 
It  makes  money  for  the  hen  man  or  for  the  broiler  man.  Catalogue  No.i6 

free.  |y,  J,  ADAM,  JOUET,  ILL. 


INCUBATORS  FROM  IM?  UP 

BROODERS  FROM  mo  UP 


Free  Catalogue. 

ON  TRIAL. 

Fully  Warranted. 
Kg  Moisture  Needed, 
jj^utomatic  Ventilation. 


SELF  KEGTJLATOBS. 

LA.  BANTA: 

LICONIER,  Ind. 


Mile  Poultry  Keeper. 


February  15,  1900 


WHY  THEY  DO  NOT  LAY. 

A  reader  at  Lewisburg,  Ky.,  states 
that  his  hens  do  not  lay,  yet  he  not 
only  feeds  them  heavily  but  they  have 
opportunities  for  green  food.  He  gives 
his  mode  of  feeding  as  follows: 

"Why  do  my  hens  not  lay?  I  have 
ninety-two  fowls, — Plymouth  Rocks— 
twenty-eight  hens,  two  and  three  years 
old.  The  remaining  sixty-two  pullets 
■were  hatched  from  April  26th  to  the 
middle  of  June.  My  fowls  have  the 
range  of  the  farm.  They  get  no  corn 
nor  other  grains  save  what  I  give 
them.  There  is  an  eight  acre  field  of 
wheat  (sown  in  October)  near  the  house 
that  affords  the  fowls  splendid  picking. 
I  feed,  for  breakfast,  seven  quarts  of 
mash  in  trough;  no  dinner,  and  for  sup- 
per I  scatter  over  the  ground  about 
three  quarts  of  wheat.  A  few  cold 
evenings  this  month  I  have  given 
about  a  gallon  of  parched  corn  instead 
of  wheat.  The  mash  spoken  of  is  com- 
posed of  bran  two-thirds  and  meal  one- 
third,  by  weight.  Is  this  proportioned 
right?  Our  miller  runs  the  shorts  or 
middlings  and  bran  together.  We  can- 
not buy  it  separately.  My  fowls  have 
plenty  of  fresh  water  before  them  all 
the  time,  also  good  sharp  grit.  I  have 
only  gotten  from  one  to  five  eggs  a  day 
this  fall.  About  two  dozen  this  month." 

To  given  seven  quarts  of  mash  and 
three  quarts  of  grain— ten  quarts— to 
twenty-eight  hens  is  heavy  feeding, 
especially  as  it  is  all  grain.  It  is  over 
a  quart  a  day  to  three  hens.  A  quart 
a  day  for  ten  hens  is  considered  a  fair 
ration,  provided  all  hens  ate  the  same, 
hence  the  above  Indicates  that  the 
flock  has  been  given  nearly  four  times 
as  much  as  they  should  receive. 

It  is  probably  the  case  that  the  hens 
are  very  fat,  and  are  out  of  condition 
for  laying.  Put  them  on  a  ten  days 
course  of  "flesh  reduction."  Give  no 
food  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  give 
each  hen  one  ounce  of  lean  meat  in  the 
morning  (no  other  food),  and  at  three 
o'clock  scatter  a  gill  of  millet  seed  for 
them  to  work  for.  At  the  end  of  ten 
days  give  only  one-third  of  what  they 
now  receive. 


THE  TURKEYS  DIE. 

A  reader  at  Mudd  Creek,  Pa.,  has  a 
flock  of  turkeys  and  desires  to  know 
why  they  should  be  mopy  and  do  not 
grow.  The  following  gives  the  symp- 
toms: 

"Will  you  please  tell  mie  what  is  the 
matter  with  my  turkeys.  Please  give 
me  a  remedy  for  the  same.  They  have 
all  the  range  they  want.  They  mope 
around  and  scarcely  eat  much;  their 
bowels  are  a  little  thin  and  whiteish. 
In  September  I  noticed  the  first  that 
something  was  wrong.  They  do  not 
grow;  so  far  only  a  few  have  died.  Last 
Fall  I  lost  50  per  cent,  with  the  same 
disease.  I  cannot  find  any  lice.  They 
have  the  run  of  a  corn  field  all  the 
Fall.  I  thought  it  might  be  too  much 
corn.  They  have  all  the  corn  they 
want,  and  puie  water  to  drink  and 
sleep  in  the  open  air." 

Our  corre.spondent  did  not  state 
where  they  roosted.  If  they  have  all 
the  corn  they  want  they  should  also 
have  something  else,  by  way  of  variety, 
such  as  bran,  linseed  meal,  meat,  bone, 
etc.  The  cause  may  be  due  to  worms, 
but  we  suggest  that  a  close  examina- 
tion be  made  on  body,  neck,  head,  and 
vent  for  the  large  body  lice.  Give  each 
turkey  a  half  teaspoonful  of  sulphur 
every  other  day  for  a  week  (only  in  dry 
weather)  in  a  mixture  of  warm  bran 
and  ground  oats,  and  then  dust  each 
one  thoroughly  every  night,  three  or 
four  times,  with  insect  powder,  or  use 
the  lice  killers  advertised. 


The 
Best 
Fence 

is  the  only  fence  you  can  afford  to  put  on  your  farms, 
plantations  or  ranches.  Anj'thing  less  than  the  best 
means  continued  trouble  for  you. 

The  Ellwood  Steel  Fences 

are  made  of  spring  steel  especially  drawn  for  this  fence. 
Galvanizing  and  weaving  are  perfect,  insuring  longest  life 
to  the  fence.  Costs  no  more  than  makeshifts.  Sold  by 
our  agents  in  every  town.  If  you  fail  to  find  an  agent 
in  your  town  write  to  the  manufacturers. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 

CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


^      ^  We  want  every  fruit  grower  in  the  country  to  read 

'  THE  STRAWBERRY  CULTURIST  AND  SMALL  FRUIT  GROWER, 

and  will  mail  it  to  YOU  three  months  free  if  you  will  send  us  the  name  and  address  of  five  small 
fruitgrowers  Our  paper  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  published  in  the  country  and  cortaina 
much  information  that  every  fruit  growershould  possess.  Send  at  once  as  this  offer  will  bo 
withdrawn  in  a  short  time.  Address,  THB  CUL.TUKl!jr,  box  ±»,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Cavse  for  Crowirv^ 

Seven  years' practical  test  has  proved  the  Ertel  Victor  the  best,  simplest,  most  trust- 
worthy and  economical  incubator  on  the  market.    It  is  absolutely  self-regalating. 
Thorouphly  scientific  in  construction,  thorouphly  mechanical,  thorouphly  honest, 
and  as  simple  as  can  be.    Every  machine  is  guaranteed.   Your  money  back  if  it 
does  not  do  the  work  as  claimed. 

THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

is  sold  for  less  money  than  machines  that  are  not 
60  good.  Satisfies  thousands  of  thriving  poultry 
raisers.  Book  of  instructions  and  poultry-raioing  ad^ 
vice  with  each  machine.   Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Qulncy*  III. 


DON'T  BIY 


A  PIG  IN  A  POKE. 


Don't  buy  any  Incubator  and  pay  for  it  until 
you  have  given  it  a  thorougb  trial.  <r 
8t>iiu-  Im-iibuKirf*  utc  iiiailc  I'fii  an<)  weft"  iit  \rr  iiiU'iKlt-d  It)  huu-h  cliickens. 

JiiL^s^iiin^  PREMIER  IINGIIBATORS  £ii«!^ 

y  I«ir  them  only  wlK-n  >atisiifri.    Tliev  at e  tile  ea>iest  Tr)  Immlle    a  child 

can  t  un  uiH'  ^•u<•'■e^sIuily.    \Ve  ^t■Iul  the  laivest  eataloirue  and  lie^-t  tieatisf  on  im  iihation 
d  iioultry  culture  published  lor  r»c.  I'iuiit*  ior  UruoderH.  Poii  1 1  r y  IIoumcm,  ete.  lor  'ibo 


COLIMBIA  INCIBATOR  CO.  glA^v^JTRVc^?! fSEL. 


Also  Sole  Miinufocturerii 
ot'thc  ••slmpllflty.'* 

The  Premier  Incubator,  made  by  the   COLUMBIA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  is  the 
Incubator  which  took  the   DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR   and  SILVER  MEDAL  at  the  great 
NATIONAL   EXPORT   EXPOSITION  held  at  PHILADELPHIA. 


IRON 

ACE 
AIDS 


i  soon  as  a  man  begins  market  gardeninc:  he  feels  the  need  ( 

ooran  u^e  No.  8  Ifon  AgB  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder. 

It  is  what  i,'ar(lpner8  long  naked  for  hut  never  had  until 
this  tool  was  perlecled.    It  is  simple,  liybt.  strontj 
and  ciipacious  and  it  accurately  drilla  or  bills  ull 
the  smaller  seeds.    Has  a  steel  wneel  15  Inches 
hif^h,  with  a  two  inch  tread.  Hopper  holds  four 
quarts.  Aeitutor  is  a  revolvinp  brush 
niakini;  the  feed  sure.  Opening  ](low 
Is  cloi;  proof.  A  single  move  of  the 
finyer  chanj^ea  from  hill  dropper  lo 
row  drill  or  the  reverse. 

HATEMAN  MFG.  CO.. 
Box    25t     Orenluchf  S.J* 
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FEEDING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

A  Louisiana  subscriber  states  that 
his  climate  is  mild  and  that  he  desires 
to  know  if  he  is  feeding  too  much.  He 
feeds  as  foUo'ws: 

"I  have  36  mongrel  hens,  which  I  feed 
as  follows:  Morning,  a  mash  of  one 
quart  of  rice  bran,  one  quart  of  wheat 
bran,  one  quart  of  table  scraps  (vege- 
table), and  one  pound  of  meat.  At 
night  I  give,  alternately,  three  pints  of 
corn,  oats  or  wheat.  They  have  plenty 
of  grit.  I  feed  them  ground  dry  bone 
"ad  lib,"  and  occasionally  feed  green 
bone.  They  are  on  a  half  acre  where 
they  can  obtain  plenty  of  green  grass, 
the  weather  here  permitting  them  to 
range  all  the  year.  Is  that  feeding 
right  or  wrong?  How  will  you  advise 
me  to  feed  them  in  the  summer,  con- 
Eidering  that  the  half  acre  will  be  cov- 
ered with  crab  grass  and  weeds  as  well 
as  insects.  Will  the  commercial  meat 
meal  and  bone  meal,  or  blood  meal, 
take  the  place  of  fresh  meat  and  green 
bone?  Can  rice  bran  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  wheat  bran?  Can  cotton 
seed  meal  be  used  profitably,  and  how 
as  a  poultry  food?" 

He  feeds  about  five  quarts  a  day  to 
36  fowls  that  are  on  a  range,  which  is 
fully  twice  as  much  as  they  should 
have.  If  they  can  range  all  the  year 
they  will  require  but  little.  In  fact,  we 
would  not  feed  over  a  quart  a  day  to 
fowls  on  the  range,  and  nothing  at  all 
in  summer,  as  hens  can  pick  up  a  large 
amount  of  food  in  a  day. 

Rice  bran  may  be  used  in  place  of 
wheat  bran,  and  if  green  bone  is  diffi- 
cult to  procure  then  the  other  foods 
may  be  allowed,  but  nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  green  bone  entirely. 

Cotton  seed  meal  is  not  suitable  for 
poultry,  but  linseed  meal  is  excellent. 
Cotton  seed  meal  is  derived  from  a 
raw,  or  unripe  product.  It  is  not  al- 
ways safe. 


CUTTING  THE  WINGS. 

Some  readers  are  interested  in  how 
best  to  cut  the  wings  of  flying  hens, 
and  among  the  letters  received  is  the 
follo-nang,  from  an  Indiana  subscriber: 

"I  am  now,  and  have  been  for  some 
time,  engaged  in  keeping  the  Lieghom 
variety, — both  White  and  Brown, — and 
think  of  adding  the  Black-  I  do  not 
keep  them  for  anything  but  eggs  for 
market,  and  they  give  me  no  little 
bother  flying  out  of  their  quarters.  I 
have  read  something  about  cutting  the 
wing  off  at  the  first  joint,  to  prevent 
flying;  is  not  that  what  they  call  'dub- 
bing?" I  would  like  to  know  more  about 
this,  as  I  am  interested  in  the  Leg- 
horns. Does  it  injure  the  appearance 
very  much?  Do  you  cut  one  wing  or 
both,  and  how  soon  after  they  are 
taken  from  the  incubator  do  you  do 
this?  Does  it  really  unbalance  them 
so  that  they  cannot  fly?  Does  it  injure 
the  growth  or  vitality  of  them  to  do 
this?  I  want  to  treat  my  entire  lot  of 
Leghorns  in  this  manner  next  summer, 
if  it  can  be  done  satisfactorily." 

In  reply  we  will  state  that  what  is 
termed  "dubbing"  refers  to  cutting  off 
the  combs  and  wattles  of  Pit  Gajnes. 
When  cutting  the  wings  of  fowls  it  is 
usual  to  cut  off,  from  one  wing  only, 
all  but  the  two  outer  main  feathers.  If 
pulled  out  they  will  grow  in  place 
again.  It  does  injure  the  appearance 
some,  but  unbalances  the  fowl  and  pre- 
vents flying,  though  we  have  known 
of  cases  where  both  wings  had  to  be 
cut.  They  can  only  be  cut  after  the 
birds  are  well  feathered,  and  the  feath- 
ers of  chicks  sometimes  grow  in,  thus 
necessitating  a  second  cutting.  Other- 
wise it  does  not  injure  them  except 
that  in  winter  it  may  leave  portions  of 
the  bc-dy  exposed  to  cold. 


The  Most  Egg  Money 

other  things  being  equal,  comes  from  feeding  the  hens  the  proper  food. 
Slany  substances  contain  the  requsite  food  elements,  but  they  are  not 
combined  in  the  correct  projxjrtion  to  produce  the  best  results.  If  a 
fixed  combination  ■will  increase  the  butter  yield  when  fed  to  a  cow — and 
it  does—  there  is  no  reason  why  a  fixed  combination  should  not  produce 
eggs  when  fed  to  a  hen.  The  "facts  are  that  it  does. 

theH^O  OO'S 

Poultry  Food 

Is  a  carefully  combined  lot  of  substances  which  contain  a  large  amount  of  albumen 
— the  leading  constituent  of  eggs.  The  effect  of  feeding  them  is  to  induce  a  great- 
ly increased  egg  production  without  the  loss  of  any  Titahty  to  the  hens.  Indeed 
it  imparts  and  increases  constitutional  vigor;  makes  eggs  fertile,  and  sure 
to  hatch;  makes  broilers  grow  and  mature  early;  makes  hens  lay  in  the 
middle  of  the  winter  and  makes  an  early  and  strong  layer  of  the  pullet. 

The  H-O  Co's  Scratching  Food—^m  exerciser,  is  a  whole  grain  food 
— is  unequaUed  as  to  quality  and  results.   Sample,  prices,  <S;c.,  FREE. 


61  FULTON  STREET, 


BIFFALO,  N.  Y. 


FOUR 


POOLTRY  PAPERS 
For  $1.15. 

None  Better;  None  as  Good  for 
Practical  Poultrymen. 

FARM-POULTRY,  semi-monthly,  PRICE  St.Oa 

INTER- STATE  POULTRYMAN,  monthly,  .50 

POULTRY  KEEPER,                    "  .5* 

A  FEW  HENS,                          "  .25 

You  Save  $1.10  Cold  Cash,  and  get  the  Cream  of  Poultry 
Knowledge. 

The  four  papers  one  year,  all  sent  to  one  address,  post-paid  for  SI. 15.  Send 
all  orders  to  us .  The  combination  cannot  be  changed,  or  filled  as  above,  unless 
all  ordered  at  one  time. 


fOULTRY  KEEfEI^.  farl^esbarg.  fa 


Canadian  Poultry  Review 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

In  its  twenty-second  year.  Practical,  lively,  readable.  Forty  to  fifty 
pages  monthly.  SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS  are  PRACTICAL  POULTRY. 
edited  by  A.  S.  Gilbert,  Poultry  ^Manager  Dominion  Government  E.xperi- 
mental  Farm.  Ottawa. 

"Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Geese,"  "Poultry  Ailments,"  "  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers," and  "With  Uncle  Sam," (IT.  S.  news,)  and  "Bantams,"  Full 
Reports  of  all  Canadian  Shows. 

Not  the  biggest,  but  amongst  the  BEST.  cents  a  year. 
Special  rate  :  Three  years,  ^i.oo,  or  three  new  subscriptions 
$\.oo.   Sample  free. 
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.POULTRY  AND  BUSINESS. 

Raising  poultry  for  meat  or  eggs  is  a 
trade  which  requires  apprenticeship 
and  experience  to  make  a  profit  from, 
not  talving  into  account  a  living  one's 
self  and  family.  To  be  sure  there  are 
thousands  of  small  flocks  in  the  yards 
of  mechanics,  clerks,  bankers  and 
clergymen  from  which,  if  no  money 
profit  is  recognized,  a  large  profit  in 
pleasure  and  recreation  is  secured.  As 
a  rule  a  small  flock  will  pay  a  better 
profit  in  pleasure  and  recreation  is  se- 
cured. As  a  rule  a  small  flock  will  pay 
a  better  profit  than  a  large  one,  pro- 
portionately, for  the  reason  that  the 
waste  from  the  kitchen — bread,  meat, 
vegetable.?,  etc., — from  an  ordinary 
sized  family  will  nearly  feed  a  flock  of 
a  dozen,  while  it  would  be  so  small  an 
item  for  a  flock  large  enough  to  make 
a  living  from  that  its  benefit  would  be 
hardly  felt.  The  small  flock  will  also 
have  better  care  in  various  ways.  The 
house  can  be  kept  in  the  best  sanitary 
•condition  and  the  roof  and  sides  proof 
against  rain  and  wind.  If  a  fowl  is  ail- 
ing it  is  quickly  discovered,  the  cause 
found  and  the  remedy  applied.  If  the 
number  of  eggs  suddenly  fall  off,  the 
reason  for  it  is  sought  for  and  change 
is  made  in  feed  or  management  to  right 
the  wrong.  It  is  personal  care  and  over- 
sight, acquaintance  with  each  bird  in 
the  flock,  that  makes  a  large  one.  If 
it  were  possible  to  give  flocks  of  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  the  same  care 
and  attention  that  is  given  to  the  small 
one  there  is  no  reason  why  equal  re- 
turns should  not  be  realized.  Peculiar 
<iualities  are  needed  by  those  who  go 
into  the  poultry  business  with  a  view 
of  making  it  a  life  business.  One,  and 
the  most  Important  is  love  for  the 
work;  a  willingness  to  work  day  and 
night,  a  thorough  system,  that  no  de- 
tail may  be  neglected;  that  every  part 
of  every  day's  duty  shall  be  attended 
to  promptly  and  in  proper  time.  A 
little  neglect  in  one  part  to-day,  an- 
other in  some  other  to-morrow,  will 


turn  certain  success  to  a  certain 
failure. 

The  location  is  not  the  most  impor- 
tant factor,  though  if  one  can  choose' 
it,  it  will  add  materially  to  the  chances 
for  success,  as  well  as  to  the  amount  of 
profit.  To  be  near  a  good  market  is 
very  desirable;  but  in  these  days  of 
rapid  transportation,  one  place  espe- 
cially suitable  is  much  better  even  one 
hundred  miles  from  market,  than  one 
unsuitable  and  only  ten  miles.  Some  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  poul- 
trymen  send  poultry  and  eggs  more 
than  two  hundred  miles,  and  the  birds 
killed  one  afternoon  are  in  the  market 
early  next  morning. 

To  be  successful  one  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  merchant  as  well  as  a  poul- 
tryman,  and  miust  keep  posted  on  the 
market  for  what  he  buys  as  well  as  for 
what  he  sells.  Any  turn  that  enables 
him  to  save  on  his  feed  bill  is  so  much 
profit  made  at  the  start.  It  is  often 
possible  to  get  better  prices  in  one 
market  than  in  another,  and  he  should 
know  it  and  take  advantage  of  it.  In 
the  management  of  a  flock,  especially 
the  feeding,  a  sharp  eye  should  be  kept; 
a  little  waste  in  each  feed  trough  will 
amount  to  many  dollars  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  A  good  crop  of  lice  in  any 
house  will  end  the  egg  crop,  and  all 
hope  of  profit  from  that  house.  A  hen 
with  the  roup,  not  taken  care  of,  will 
spread  the  disease  to  the  others  and  the 
profit  and  the  fowls  will  vanish  to- 
gether. 

Invalids  and  lazy  people  should  never 
attempt  to  go  In  the  poultry  business 
with  the  expectation  of  making  it  a 
meana  of  a  livelihood. — Michigan  Poul- 
try Breeder. 


WON  THE  CUP. 

At  the  Illi  nois  State  Poultry  Show,  held  in 
Qnincy  the  second  week  in  .Tannary,  the  Na- 
tional Cup  of  the  Illinois  State  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  ofl'ered  for  the  largest 
number  of  high  scoring  birds  on  exhibition, 
was  won  by  the  Eeliable  Incabator  and 


Brooder  Company,  of  Qnincy,  showing  that 
the  gentlemen  comprising  this  energetic 
company  not  only  know  how  to  make  good 
incubators  and  brooders  but  they  also  know 
how  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage.  This 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  Reliable's 
great  success;  its  makers  know  the  chickeu 
business  from  the  egg  to  the  show  beuch. 


E\'F,RYO.\K  interested  in  poultry  i.«  also 
more  or  les.s  interested  in  inciibator.s. 
There  are  several  good  articles  of  this  na- 
ture on  the  ninrket.  and  one  of  the  best  i« 
ihe  New  C.  Von  Culin.  which  contains  all 
the  latest  ideas  that  are  practical.  We  are 
informed  that  it  woi'ks  to  perfection  and 
consefiuent ly  never  fails  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction when  given  proper  attention, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  less  than  that  re- 


quired by  almost  any  other  incubator  on 
the  market. 

The  plant  ol  The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mauu- 
factui'ing  Co.,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  who 
are  the  sole  makers  of  the  New  C.  Voa 
Culin  Incubators,  is  one  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly equipped  in  the  country  and  also 
one  of"  the  largest,  as  can  be  seen  by  the 
above  illustration.  They  manufacture,  be- 
sides incubators,  a  first-class  brooder  and 
other  articles  used  by  j^oultrymen.  Their 
advertisement  appears  elsewhere  in  cur 
columns.  Any  of  our  rtaders  who  are  con- 
templating the  pur'haFe  of  anything  iu 
their  line  should  send  for  fbeir  catalogue. 

We  can  fully  recommend  the  firm  as  be- 
ing thoroagbly  reliable  and  trustworthy. 


in  incubators 


is  an  Ail 'important  itentm 

\^  You  can  afford  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  a  GOOD  incubator,  one 
that  is  fully  guaranteed,  and  that  i.s  so  simple  in  coustruction  and  so 
perfect  in  operation  that  anyone  can  understand  and  run  it.  Ours  has 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  a  self=regulator,  and  needs  attention 
only  morning  and  evening.  There  is  no  machine  made  in  whicii  quality 
is  of  as  much  importance  as  in  an  incubator,  hence  "cheap"  incubators  are 
to  be  distrusted,  for  quality  and  "bargain  prices"  don't  go  together.  Our 

pNCUBATORS 
1    and  BROODERS 

have  been  endorsed  by  thousands  of  fanners  and  pouUrymen  in  everj'^  state  in  the  Union  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries. 
No  one  could  ask  for  more  convincing  proof  than  that  given  in  the  up-to-date  (all  written  in  1899)  testimonials  printed  in 

OUR  OA  TA  LOGUE. 

This  book  is  an   Encyclopedia  of  Poultry  Information 

as  well  as  a  fully  illustrated  and  descriptive  price  list  of  all  our 
machines.    It  is  printed  in  five  languaircs.    Send  6  cts.  for  it  to 


Des  Moines  incuitator  Com, 

Box  47 f  Des  Moines,  iowa. 


TIIK  (  1  IIM't  U 

Poultry  Marker. 

Made  in  tw.. 
sizes,  is  of  (nir 
own  inanufuc- 
ture.aiid  is  tiic 
perfcft 


svster 


.f  iMiirk 


iuix  poultry. 

Price  25  cents. 
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WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH  36  YEARS. 

EGGS.  S.Oi  perlo:  S.5.i'0  per  a":  ?10.0u  per  :0U. 
tlohn  Bennett,  Sunman,  (Ripley  Co.,)  Ind. 


Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  L.  E.  Altwein,  St. 
Joseph.  N\o.  Prize  winner  Buff  Cochin 
Bantams  and  Houdans.   Eggs  S3  per  set. 

POULTRY  PRINTING  EXCLUSIVELY.  lO^ol 
^sach.  cards,  envelopes  and^note  heads,  for  SI.  prepaid. 
Sample  free.    F.  Van  Hoevenburg,  Ruby,  N.Y. 

AN  CON  AS.  KQGS.  S1..5 1  FOR  1.5:  FOR 
-IXTY.  (  lECL'LAR  FREE.  J.  L.  BUMP  & 
SON,  WHITXEY  S   POINT.  XEW  YORK. 

New  Capon  Tool.  Xo  more  '  Slips."  Send  stamp 
TO  ALLERTON  Iowa  i  CAPONIZER  MANU- 
FACTURING   CO.  for  Guide  Book  and  prices. 

EGGS,  75c.  per  13,  from  my  yards  of  S.  C. 
B.  Leghorns,  B.P.  Rocks.  S.S.  Ham  burgs 
and  Pekin  Ducks.    A.  L.  GARY,  Lewis,  O. 

FREE.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  Maple  Grove 
Poultry  Farm.  Nineteen  varieties higb class poul- 
trv  kept.  Eggs.  ^l.Oj  for  1.5.  Stock  for  sale.  Send 
at' once.  P.  E.  TWINING,  Kipton,  Ohio. 

.SI. 00  per  thirteen  thoroughbred  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horn eggs.  Fine  cockerels.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
and  Bar.  Plymouth  Rocks.  S2..50  each.  Satisfaqtion 
guaranteed.  Harry  V.  Snead,  Island  Heights.X.J. 

Barred,  Buff.  White  Rocks.  Lt.Brahmas.  W..G0I.. 
-Silver  Wyandottes.  Rose.  White.  Brown.  Single 
Brown  Buff  Leghorns.  Eggs.  .51.2.5  pert:-!:  .^2.. 5(1  per 
.30.    F.  A.  DRAKE,  Lawrence  Station,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  CHICKS  just  hatched  from  B.  P.  Rocks 
and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  at  8  cents  a  piece. 
Distance  no  objection.  Send  for  circular. 
JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANCE.-olO-egg  Prairie 
State  Incubator,  good  order,  used  once,  half  price, 
or  exchange  for  White,  Barred  or  Buff 
Rocks.    E.  MARQUAND,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y 

£GGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  Pure  White 
Line  Bred,  PRIZE  Matings  of  White  Plym- 
outh Rocks.  1.5  eggs.  .?2.0i):  30  eggs.  S3..50. 
Chase  Bros.,  Woodford,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 

Light.  Dark  and  Buff  Brahmas,  Bar..  W. and 
Bf.  P.  Rocks.  G.  and  Bf.  Wvans..  B.  Mins..  R.  Caps. 
iS.C.Br.W  and  Bf.Legs..  R.C.Br.  Leg..  Bf.  Ban.  Eggs. 
?]-per  15:  .*2  per  40.        S.  K.  Mohr.  Coopersburg.  Pa. 

on  VARIETIES  CHOICE  POULTRY.  EGGS, 

JU  Pigeons  and  German  Hares.  1200  birds 
for  sale.  Colored  descriptive  60-page 
book,  lOc.        J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 

HAVE  only  a  few  INDIAN  GAME  COCKERELS 
LEFT.  ?'..5.  EACH  TO  CLOSE  OUT.  ONE  20t- 
EGG  HOT  AIR  INCUBATOR,  good  as  new.  *12.00. 
■ONE  2.5-EGG  STAHL'S  WOODEN  HEN  INCUBA- 
TOR. S3..5ii.       Ira  A.  Winey,  East  Salem,  Pa. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Exclusively. 

22  years  careful  breeding.   Eggs  from  choice  mat- 
ings. having  farm  range.  51.. 5'J  per  1.5;  -52. -50  peroU; 
S3.'i0per.5U:  f.5.' 0  per  iC<i.  Address 
FRANK  L.  McELHENY,  Black  Creek,  N.Y. 


NOTHING 


J than  a 
swarm 

of  Italian  bees  in  an  observatory 
liive.  Send  for  our  catalogue  and  sample  oopv  of 
Cleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  Both  free  ifVou 
mention  this  paper.  TheA.I.RootCo.,  Medina, O. 

ROSE  COMB  LEGHORNS. 

Brown  and  White  Leghorns  that  are  bred  for  eggs 
as  well  as  points.  AU  orders  for  aO  eggs  or  less 
shipped  the  same  day  eggs  are  layed.    Eggs.  52  for 
15:  -5-5  for  .51.   Breeding  cockerels.  $2. 
C.  H.  CLARK,  Boxo,  Cobalt,  Connecticut. 

F.WI.  SCHULER,QUAKERTOWN,PA 

BREEDER  OF  PUREBRED  POULTRY. 

Light,  Dark  and  Buff  Brahmas,  Golden 
and  Buff  Wyandottes,  White,  Barred  and 
Buff  Rocks,  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns, Black  Leghorns.  Eggs,  SI. 00  for 
-fifteen  or  forty  forS2.oo. 

TELEPHONES  FOR  ALL. 

-  The  expense  of  a  telephone  now  places  it  in  the 
reach  of  all  who  need  it.  The  Poultry  Keeper 
takes  pleasure  in  saying  that  they  have  used  a  great 
many  but  hare  found  iione  better  than  those  made 
by  The  Standard  Telephone  and  Electric  Co..  of 
JIadison.  Wis.  Send  for  their  catalogue  and  if  you 
buy  from  them  you  will  be  treated  right. 


®  Self 

'^Regulating 
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QQQQQG 

Fully  1 
GuaranteedC 


U-WANT-A  S 

NONE  SUCH  INCUBATORS 


3   

^  to  successfully  hatch  chickens  by  Incubation. 

Guaranteed  to  hatch  over  90  per  cent  of  fertile 
*eggs.  Very  simple  and  easy. 

J  PRICE  $10 

J  and  up 


»    PmJ**  Everything  included  —  Egg  |^ 

^  Tester,  Thermometer.  Regulatlne  Device,  etc.  S 
,^  Perfect  work  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  $ 
.g  Send  two  two-cent  stamps  for  Catalog.  © 
J     FOREST  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Forest,  Ohio.  § 


SOME  POINTS  ON  FEEDING. 

A  lady  at  Missonla,  Montana,  says  eggs  are 
worth  -50  cents  per  dozen  this  winter.her  hens 
are  laying  and  she  wishes  to  know  more  about 
feeding.  Here  is  her  letter,  which  is  inter- 
esting: 

I  have  100  Plymonth  Eoct  pullets.  I  am 
feeding  them  about  eight  quarts  of  boiled 
vegetables,  thickened  svith  brau.in  the  morn- 
ing, and  what  they  will  eat  up  clean  at  night 
besides  scattering  a  lew  handfuls  for  them  to 
hunt  during  the  day.  I  have  jast  sent  for  a 
bone  cutter.  How  much  green  bone  shall  I 
feed  them  a  week?  Shall  I  feed  it  every  day 
and  shall  I  mix  it  in  their  food  ?  Shall  I 
lessen  the  amount  of  food  they  now  have  ? 
If  I  feed  cut  clover  shall  I  lessen  the  food? 
My  pullets  are  looking  fine  and  are  beginning 
to  lay  well,  but  as  egss  are  50  cents  a  dozen 
now  i  would  like  to  do  all  I  can  to  increase 
my  supply. 

Vegetables  and  bran  cannot  be  excelled. 
Every  one  shocld  have  a  vegetable  cutter- 

It  is  correct  to  feed  all  that  fowls  will  eat  at 
night  daring  cold  weather,  when  no  food  ig 
given  at  noon. 

About  one  ounce  of  cut  bone  per  day  for 
each  hen  is  sufficient.  It  should  be  fed  sep- 
arately or  mixed  with  other  food,  as  preferred. 
When  bone  or  clover  is  given  reduce  the  other 
foods,or  the  birds  may  become  too"  fat. 

Use  the  scales.  Hang  them  up  in  the  poul- 
try house.  Weigh  the  hens  and  if  they  gain 
in  weight  reduce  the  corn.  -  Give  lean  meat 
or  blood  meal  to  hens  when  they  are  laying. 

Eemember,  the  scales  are  the  secretin  feed- 
iug-   . 

AN  EASY  ARGUMENT. 

A  correspondent  in  the  "Poultry 
Monthly"  in  reply  to  an  article  in  a 
previous  issue  brings  forward  the  score 
card  side  of  the  controversy,  but  the 
gist  of  the  -whole  letter  is  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  which  we  take  from  his 
article: 

"He  asks:  'What  guarantee  has  the 
confiding  buj-er  that  the  bird  sent  him 
is  the  specimen  represented  in  the 
score-card?"  I  will  answer  this  by  ask- 
ing whether  it  is  not  easier  to  fit  a  bird 
to  a  score-card  than  it  is  to  a  ribbon? 
If  with,  one  exception  all  men  are  dis- 
honest, what  is  the  use  of  any  system?" 

It  is  very  difficult  to  fit  a  bird  to  a 
score  card  or  to  fit  a  score  card  to  a 
bird,  because  the  bird  will  not  score  the 
same  at  one  show,  which  is  a  fact  that 
has  been  demonstrated,  even  when 
scored  by  the  same  judge. 

A  score  card  gained  to-day  does  not 
fit  a  bird  to-morrow^  nor  does  the  bird 
ever  fit  the  score  card  because  birds, 
in  comparison  with  the  ideal,  cannot 
score  the  figures  given  them. 

The  bird  can  fit  the  ribbon  as  it  de- 
notes simply  that  he  won  first  or 
second,  which  may  be  true,  but  it  does 
not  describe  sections  and  show  imag- 
inary cuts  or  cuts  that  are  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  total. 

Scoring  may  be  proper  at  times  to 
determine  close  competition  at  the  one 
show,  if  done  by  tw'o  or  three  com- 
petent  persons,  but  the  score  card  is  a 
bearer  of  falsehoods,  causes  the  breeder 
and  buyer  to  disagree,  creates  strife, 
separates  friends,  and  makes  dissatis- 
faction, because  it  does  not  give  the 
truth  and  deceives  both  the  seller  and 
buyer. 

The  score  card  should  never  be  used 
in  selling  a  bird  because  it  is  deceptive. 
Let  the  seller  describe  his  bird,  in  his 
own  language,  to  the  customer,  truth- 
fully giving  all  the  facts,  without  the 
aid  of  some  socalled  "judge,"  and  the 
selling  of  pure-bred  fowls  will  be  more 
satisfactory  to  all  engaged  in  the  trans- 
action. 


SEED  FREE 

To  gat  new  costomersto  test  my  Seedfl^  I  will  mail  my  1900 
CatalogruCt  filled  with  more  bargains  than  ever  and  a  ibc  Due 
Kill  good  for  lOo  "Worth  of  Seeds  for  trial  absolutely 
free.  All  the  Beat  Seed**,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Farm 
Seeds,  Po.;atoei,  etc,  at  lowest  phcc*.  Sine  Great 
Jfoveltles  Ottered  without  names,  Iwill  pay  §50,  FOR  A 
NAME  for  each.  Many  other  novelties  offered,  incinding  Gin- 
eeng',  the  great  money  maklce:  plant.  Over  ;o  varieties  shown  in 
colors.  ij^llOO  In  cash  premiums  offered.  Don't  ^ive  yo:ir 
order  until  yoa  see  this  new  catalogue.  Xou'llbe  surprised 
at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  name  on  a  costal  for  catalogue  t> 
day.  It  is  FREE  to  alL  Tell  your  friends  to  send  too. 
F.  B»  MILLS,  Box    45  Bosehlll.  Oaoudaga  Co^  N.  Y» 

FOR  SALE— Eggs  from  high  scoring  Sinsle  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  15  for  Place 
TOur  orders  early.    G-.  H.  Kaiser.  Knoxville.  Tenn. 
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Poultry 
Foods 


Crashed  Oyster  Shells, 
Crashed  Flint, 
Calcite, 

Ground  Bricfe, 
Ground  Beef  Scraps, 
Meat  Meal, 
Granulated  Bone, 

ne  Meal, 
Send  for  samples  and  price-list 
American  Poultry  Food  Co- 
Box  933,  York,  Pa. 


DAISY  AND  CROWN 

M^jl    Green  Bone  Cutters^ 

BEST  in  the  WORLD.  The  S5' 
Hand  Bone,  Shell,  Corn  and 
Grit  Mills.  The  Gem  Clover 
Cutter.  Send  for  circular  and  testi- 
monials 

WILSON  BROS.,   Easton,  Pa 

PURE  BRED  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS, 

13  FOR  SI.    PREMIUM  STOCK 

Do  you  need  an  Incubator?  If  so  sell 
one  hundred  pounds  of  our  Poultry  Food 
and  get  one  as  a  reward. 

Tlio  Ijlttle  C3»-±«.ixt 
is    Fireless,  Smokeless,  Non-explosive 
and  Thoroughly  Reliable.    Ask  about  it 
Agents  wanted. 

L.  m.  COPELflNlD. 

Sl»EN'CEBVir.l.E,       -        -         -  OHIO. 

Greider's  Fine  Gatalope- 

of  prize  winninsr  poultry  for  1900.  The  finest  I 
poultrT  book  out.  A  perfect  guide  to  poul- 1 
trv  raisers.  Gives  price  of  eg"!rs  and  stock  I 
from  the  rery  best  strains.  It  shows  the  [ 
finest  chickens  and  describes  them  all.  | 
Fiftydifferentrarieties.  Ererybody  wants  | 
this  book.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  FLORIN, 


i  POULTRY  1 
i       SUPPLIES  1 

@  & 

^  Prairie  state  ixcebators  and  ^ 
®  brooders.  gtteex  bgxe  cttteks.  ® 
m  corn  sheelers.  crushed  ovster  & 
^  shells.  mica  crystal  grit.  beef,  m 
(q  scraps.  chajipiox  brooders.  chick  ® 
&  5iaxxa.  wire  x"ettin&,  ^ 

^  and  everything  necessary  for  the  successful  ^ 
<a  rearing  of  Poultry.  Pigeons,  etc..  Our  Cata-  S. 
^  logue  teUs  all  free.   Send  for  one.  ^ 

I  EXCELSIOR  WIRE  X  POOLIRHOPPLY  GO,  | 

p  W.  T.  Russ.  Prop.,  2S  Yesey  St.,  X.  Y.  City.  &3 
^     When  writing  kindly  mention  this  paper.  ^ 

m  % 

Poultry  Do  Have 

These  diseases.    The  first  is,  "n-hat  diphtheria  is  to 
^      I  I  n    human  beings,  and  closely  allied  to  that 
w        disease.  Symptoms  are,  sneezing  like  a 
p,yr-T«T>      cold;  slisht  watering  of  the  eyes;  nm- 
C^iia,     ning  at  the  nostrils,  severe  inflammation 
Eteiinia.'"^'siIL  ^        throat,  canker,  swollen  head  and 
*^  eruptions  on  head  and  face.   A  breeder 
liES        of  flahting  game  fowl  which  from 
A  TrvTf'^st   their  habits,  are  more  liable  to  roup  than 
WEA^E5)S.  others,  grres  us  a  TREATME\T, 
vrhieh  he  sars  is  a  Positive!  v  ^ure  <*iire  for  th9 

Bv  the  n?e  of 

JOHNSON'S 

Anodyne  Liniment 

Space  here  will  not  permit  ^vinp:  his  full  directions  f Of 
tisOc  ^end  to  us  for  fuU  particulars,  bj  mail,  free.  It 
also  cures  all  Bowel  Complaints,  Leg  Weakness  and 
Rheumatic  Lameness -like  mag-ic.  Sold  everywhera. 
Price,  35c..  6  bottles.  $2.00., Express  paid  Pamphlet  free, 
I.  S,  JOaN'SA-V &  CO.-;  as^Ihistom  Houj^  St..  Boston,  Masft 
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INQUIRIES. 


Roup  Cure.— Kindly  <;ive  yoni-  opinion  as 
to  tlie  best  ronp  euro  Cor  poultry.  I  keep 
everything  clean  and  nsc  carbolic  acid  for  a 
disinfectant— "Snbscribfr,"  Leipsic,  Ind. 

There  is  no  "  sure  cnrc."  It  will  be  better 
to  destroy  the  flock  and  begin  anew,  as  the 
disease  is  "in  the  blood."  Yon  may  be  mis- 
taken in  regard  to  the  disease  being  roup. 

^[oiSTURE  IX  Poultry  House.— Please 
inform  nie  as  soon  as  possible  the  cause  of  my 
hen  house  sweating.  It  is  four  feet  high  at 
the  back  and  six  feet  high  in  front,  with  win- 
dows facing  the  south.  It  is  double  boarded 
and  papered  on  the  outside  all  over,  single 
boarded  and  papered  on  the  inside  all  over 
and  has  a  board  floor  a  foot  from  the  ground 
and  two  ventilators  a  foot  from  the  floor 
through  the  roof.— T.K.,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

It  is  due  to  condensation  of  moisture  on  the 
walls.  We  have  never  known  of  harm  re- 
salting  therefrom.  Keep  windows  and  doors 
open  during  the  day  and  a  lump  ot  stone  lime 
in  each  corner. 


Eahly  Laying  Breeds— Any  informa- 
tion  yon  can  give  me  regarding  an  early  lay- 
ing breed. will  be  thankfully  received.  We 
have  Barred  Plymouth  Kocks  but  would  like 
to  start  with  some  fowl  that  will  begin  to  lay 
earlier.  We  thought  of  Leghorns,  Brown  or 
White,  but  do  not  know  how  they  would  fare 
in  narrow  qnarters.  Our  lot  is  lOOzlOO. — C. 
E.  L.,  Providence,  E.  I. 

The  Leghorns  begin  early,  ljut  may  not  be 
as  suitable  for  your  climate  as  the  Plymouth 
Rocks. 


Buff  Leghorns.— Please  state  if  there  is 
a  better  cliicken  for  eggs  and  quicker  growth 
than  the  Butt'  Leghorns  and  if  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  double  and  single  comb.  — Mrs.  J. 
C.  I).,  Bard  well,  Oliio. 

It  is  as  good  as  any  breed  and  also  rapid  in 
growth.  There  is  no  ditt'erence  in  laying 
qualities  between  tiie  double  (rose)  and  single 
comb  varieties. 


Frozen  Cojij;. — Can  yon  tell  me  if  a  little 
lard,  vaseline  or  anything  of  that  nature  ap- 
plied to  a  chicken's  comb  will  keep  it  from 
freezing  ?— P.L.  H.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Glycerine  is  considered  excellent  and  vase- 
line will  be  of  service,  but  the  only  safe  plan 
is  to  so  shelter  the  birds  that  they  will  not  be 
exposed  to  winds  or  draughts. 


Black  Spanish  and  MinOrcas.— Are 
Black  Spanish  and  Minorcas  the  same  breed 
of  chickens? — C.  O.  A,,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

They  are  not,  though  there  is  a  resem- 
blance, and  they  belong  to  the  same  family. 
The  Black  Spanish  have  white  faces  while 
the  Black  Minorcas  have  no  white. 


Sexes  of  f4EE.<E-— Will  you  please  inform 
ifthereisany  distinguishing  mark  between 
the  sexes  of  geese  ?  My  new  home  is  admir- 
ably situated  for  ducks  and  geese,  having  ex- 
tensive tracks  of  marsh  lauds-  I  have  pur- 
chased a  number  ot  flne  fowls  but  no  three 
persons  agree  as  to  wliich  are  geese  and  which 
are  eandcrs.  I  see  no  mark. — J.  H.  P.  B., 
Chaptico,  !Md. 

Ganders  and  drakes  have  thicker  necks 
than  the  females  and  are  more  masculine  in 
appearance.  The  males  have  a  fine,  wheezy 
voice.  The  voice  of  the  female  is  loud  and 
harsh.  Drakes  have  curls  on  ends  of  the 
tails. 


Ijii'OKTED  Brown  Leghorns.— I  write  to 
inquire  if  you  have  any  advertisers  in  your 
paper  that  have  any  late  importations  of  Sin- 
gle Comb  Brown  Leghorns'? — A.  Hunt,  Cres- 
well,  Oregon. 

We  know  of  none.  We  have  better  Brown 
Leghorns  in  this  country  than  can  be  pro- 
cured abroad.  Name  of  the  inquirer  is  given 
above  in  order  that  any  advertiser  who  has 
imported  stock  may  write  him. 


DisTiN(;uisHiNG  Young  Poultry.— May 
I  asl<  you  to  explain  to  nic.  how  I  can  tell 
young  poullr.v  ''  I  liuve  about  four  hundred 
small  onemontli  to  four  and  one-half  months 
old.  Which  is  the  best  way  to  tell  males 
or  roosters '.' — L.  B.,  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 

Young  fowls  arc  not  as  fully  feiitlicred, 
their  beaks  and  toes  arc  moie  Dcxiblc  and 
their  legs,  combs  and  wattles  are  cleaner  tlian 
those  of  adults.  Males  have  larger  combs 
than  females  and  have  a  more  upright  car- 
riage. We  do  not  know  how  to  well  describe 
on  paper  to  a  novice   how  to  distinguish  as 


WHO  OWNS  THE  BREEDS. 

The  White  Wonders  and  the  Stand= 
ard  of  Perfection. 

Why  cannot  the  White  Wonders  get  into 
the  "  Standard,"  and  has  any  party  the  mo- 
nopoly of  making  standards?  .Dr.  L  C. 
Stephens,  Brunings,  Neb.,  wishes  to  know 
who  has  the  rights  and  privileges  of  saying 
which  breed  is  or  is  not  a  breed,  and  we  give 
his  letter  below  : 

I  have  identified  myself  with  tha  American 
White  Wonder  Club,  and  I  am  investigating 
the  status  of  the  White  Wonders  relative  to 
the  American  Standard  of  Perfection.  Mr. 
A.  L.  Merrill,  of  our  club,  says  that  the  Fan- 
ciers of  the  American  Poultry  Association, 
which  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  it,  will 
not  favor  the  admission  of  the  White  W  on- 
ders without  requirements  that  would  greatly 
iniure  their  general  purpose  qualities.  lam 
not  in  favor  of  surrendering  utility  for  the 
sake  of  fancy  points.  I  want  the  White 
Wonders  admitted  to  the  Standard  on  terms 
of  those  who  know  them  best— the  American 
White  Wonder  Club.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
v\'by  not '? 

Who  are  the  influential  men  of  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association  that  are  responsible 
for  it  ? 

I  am  ignorant  of  the  said  workings  oi  the 
Americaii  Poultry  Association.  Perhaps  my 
questions  show  that  to  you  quite  plainly,  but 
I  want  to  know  something  of  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  these  cliicken  attairs.  and  I 
know  of  no  one  better  qualified  to  inform  me 
than  yourself.  If  the  American  White  Won- 
der Club  undertakes  to  secure  the  admission 
of  the  White  Wonders  to  the  Standard,  can 
you,  individually,  or  through  The  Poultry 
Keeper  assist  us  in  doing  so  ?  Or  do  you 
consider  it  useless  or  possibly  worthies  'f 

So  far  as  making  a  "Standard"  of  any 
breed  is  concerned,  any  association  can  do  so. 
The  only  power  possessed  by  the  American 
Poultry  Association  is  that  it  copyrights  the 
bookitsells.  Some  portions  of  it  will  not 
stand  a  test  in  court,  because  it  is  a  reproduc- 
tion, to  a  certain  extent  of  English  stand- 
ards. 

While  the  Association  can  copyright  a  book 
yet  it  cannot  copyright  a  breed.-  It  can  only 
protect  its  description  of  a  breed.  Any  other 
person  or  Association  can  write  a  description 
of  the  same  breeds  provided  the  language  of 
the  copyright  book  is  not  used  literally. 

It  makes  no  ditt'erence  whether  the  White 
Wonders  are  in  the  Standard  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association  or  not,  ;Theycan  be  bred 
just  as  true, and  according  to  a  standard,  and 
tlie  White  Wonder  Club  can  make  a  standard, 
copyright  it,  and  its  power  will  be  just  as  po- 
tent for  the  breed  as  though  they  were  in  the 
American  Poultry  Association. 

Standard  making  in  the  American  Poultry 
Association  is  very  much  of  a  farce.  Some  of 
the  Standards  for  breeds  are  really  ridiculous, 
and  at  times  the  annual  meetings  have  but 
few  present,  the  occusions  being  more  for 
pleasure  than  for  work. 

The  White  Wonders  may  be  objected  to  be- 
cause they  come  close  to  Ihr  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  but  any  cmc  who  knows  the  two 
breeds  can  ca.sily  distinguish  them.  They 
would  not  causea  greater  conllict  than  exists 
between  White  .lavas  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  or  between  Black  Leghorns  and  Black 
Minorcas, 


It  is  impossible  to  breed  some  breeds  a 
cording  to  the  standard  of  the  American 
I'onltry  Association.  It  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  get  a  ninety  point  bird  under  some  of 
the  requirements  but  the  "judges"  goon  and 
"  score"  them  much  higher. 

Some  breeds  in  the  Standard  are  actually 
extinct  (or  nearly  so),  such  as  White  Javas, 
some  of  the  Games,  Jersey  Blues,  Russians, 
Snmatras  and  Rumpless. 

If  the  White  Wonder  Club  desires  a  stand- 
ard it  can  make  one,  and  to  have  it  enforced 
they  need  not  exhibit  at  any  show  that  does 
not  use  their  standard.  The  birds  will  sell 
just  as  readily  (if  they  possess  superior  merit) 
when  outsideof  the  standard  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association  as  though  admitted. 

What  people  are  after  are  eggs  and  superior 
fowls.  If  they  can  get  such  they  will  not 
bother  much  about  whether  the  breed  is  in  or 
out  of  the  American  Poultry  Association 
Standard  book,  the  price  of  which  keeps  it 
out  of  sight  of  the  majority. 


A  FEW  FACTS  ABOUT  LAYING. 

As  the  winter  passes  the  hens  become 
fatter,  especially  if  a  large  share  of 
their  food  consists  of  grain,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  green  food,  and  should 
they  come  out  of  their  quarters  in  a 
fat  condition,  they  will  not  give  as  good 
results  in  eggs  as  when  they  are  al- 
lowed a  greater  variety  of  food.  Because 
grain  is  cheap  is  no  reason  for  using  it 
as  an  exclusive  diet.    It  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive food  if  it  produces  no  results, 
no  matter  what  its  cost  may  be.  Dur- 
ing the  long  confinement  of  the  winter 
the  hens  do  not  receive  as  much  exer- 
cise as  in  spring,  and  this  condition  of 
inactivity  not  only  causes  them  to  be- 
come fat,  but  renders  them  more  liable 
to  disease.    The  first  indication  of  the 
hens  becoming  too  fat  is  when  they  be- 
gin to  lay  eggs  of  very  large  size.  They 
also  somietimes  lay  double-yolk  eggs, 
which   is  a  sure   indication   that  the 
generative  organs  are  obstructed  with 
an  accumulation  of  fat,  for  where  the 
two  yolks  should  have  served  to  make 
two  distinct  eggs  the  abnormal  condi- 
tion may  result  in  the  production  of 
what  may  be  termed  monstrosities  in 
the    shape    of    double-yolk    eggs,  of 
which,  however,  the  hens  lay  but  few, 
and  then  cease  to  lay  altogether.  The 
overfat  hen  also  drops  her  eggs  while 
she  is  on  the  roosts,  because  her  organs 
have  been  weakened  and  she  has  lost 
control  over  such  function  that  ia  pos- 
sessed by  her  when  she  is  in  proper 
form.    Disappointment  is  met  when  the 
early  pullets  do  not  lay.    Their  combs 
are  red  and  indicate  health,  but  if  one 
of  them  is  killed  and  dissected  it  will 
be  found  that  there  are  a  large  number 
of  embryo  eggs  which  have  ceased  to 
grow  because  there  is  a  superabund- 
ance  of   fat,   and   the  hen   or  pullet, 
though  healthy,  has  been  rendered  bar- 
ren by  overfeeding  grain.    Should  the 
spring    weather    come,    shut    off  the 
grain,  turn  them  out,  and  compel  theni 
to  work  for  about  two  weeks,  and  any- 
time lost  by  them  in  getting  rid  of  the 
extra  fat  will   be  repaid   by   the  in- 
creased number  of  eggs  later  in  the 
season. 


We  mark  this  notice  to  call  your  ;ittentioTi 
to  the  value  of  The  Pot  i.'j  ky  Kekpek  as  i» 
medium  to  reach  the  people.  Notice  that  it 
does  not  go  over  their  iieads  but  "  walks  and 
talks"  with  them.  Your  advertisemeut.will 
not  be  buried  out  of  sight. 


This  paragraph  raarked'mcans  thatiwelhavo 
sent  you  ibis  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keepek 
for  examination,  and  to  show  to  others  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poul- 
try i-aiser  can  att'ord  to  be  without  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  and  the  "  Illustrator  Quarterly." 
Read  all  about  it  in  this  copy  and^let  ns  heal 
from  you. 
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The   Poultry  Keeper. 


March  15,  1900 


White  Minorca  and  Buff  Leghorn  Eggs, 
fl.oo  perKi.     L.  V.  Davidson,  Alliance,  Ohio. 


20Egg3for$l.  P.Rks..  Wyans.Lecs..  '.'0  other 
varieties    Catuloeue  2c.  J.A.  Hubrecht,  Telford.Pa 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  exclusively.  Eggs 
SI.50.  J.  H.  Davis,  Caledonia,  Ohio. 


I  X  L.  Poultry  Yards.  Golden  Wyandottes.  Stoclt 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Cir.  Iree.  J.Scholz,  Erie,  Pa. 

Buff  Rocks  Only.  v:u)S.  •?!  per  V.i.  Colored  circu- 
lar free.    A.  A.  Croff,  Bo.v -iuU.  LeideracbviUe.Pa. 


Buff  Leghorns.— Winners  forniiie  years.  Cir 
viilar  free.    Geo.  S.  Barnes,  Battle  Creek  Midi- 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  (Knapp  Strain).  Pen  score.  HO  pts. 
l.'i  eL'i.'^  -M.'i  I:  liiJ.  ■•(;.  N.  K.  Bmwnell.Scbenevus.X. V. 

MAC'S  TboriHitrlibrefl  Barred  Hocks.  EirKS,¥2  set- 
•linu'.  F.J.  MacEnernev,Uasl)roiiek  Heights, N.. I. 

White  and  Black  Minorcas.    Eggs^l  per 
Pure  bred.      S.  A.  SHAW,  Winthrop,  N.  Y. 

Fatten  Fow's  in  one  week.  The  refijje  for  lie. 
SAMUEL  CORE,  H<'\  it.i.  Hicksville,  Ohio. 

Buff  Orpingtons  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
Circular  free.  C.  KNABLEIN,  Erie,  Pa. 

Thoroughbred  L.  Brahs.  e.xclu.  Eggs. iier  100; 
-?1  per  1.).      N.  A.  Duguid,  Le  Roy,  New  York. 

ANCONA    ECCS,    Si. 50     PER  FIFTEEN. 

J.J.RYDER,  Garrettsville,  Ohio. 

Bradford  &  Son's  W.Wyans.  The  birds  that  give 
results.  t2  per  sitting.  Hasbrouck  Heights.  N.J 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES  ONLY.  None  but 
the  best  allowed  in  my  yards.  Kggs  in  season.  Cor- 
Tespondence solicited.      W.  H.  Norris.  Aurora,  111. 

High  Class  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Eggs  from  my 
ibest  lavers,  jl.2.5  per  li;  .*2.i)ii  perliO.  Satisfaction 
^[uaranteed.  Chas.  E.  Olds,  Corry,  Pa. 

Eggs  from  Prize-winning  Bar.  Plymouth 
RockS.     ?2.ft0forl.5:  lor4i.or  JIO.OO  a  ItU. 

Robert  W.  Lusby,  Kennedyville,  Maryland. 

JOS.   KAISER,   Port  Oram,  New  Jersey, 

Breeder  of  B.  P.  Kocks.  L.  Brahmas,  B.  Minorcas.  B. 
Langs.  Eggs,  .n  for  1.5:  SI. 7.5  tor  oO.  Birds  first-ciass. 

FIRST    PREMIUM    STOCK    S.    C.  White 

Leghorns.  Eggs  fur  hatching  $1  per  i.5.  Maple 
Avenue  Poultry  Farm.  S.  M.  Flint.  Worcester, N.  Y. 


S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  (Kulp  andWittman  strain) 
Yard  No.  1.  Eggs  .^1  per  IS;  No.  2,  $1  per  2a.  Cir.  Iree 
H.    M.    Moyer,   Shanesville,  Berks   Co.,  Pa. 

W.  H.  McCormick,  Bo.f  S 2.5.  Budd. 111.  Wh.P. 
Kocks.  Cor.  Indian  Games. Rose  Comb  Br.  Leghorns. 
i;""S  and  stock  for  sale.    Illustrated  catalogue  free. 


SEND  2c.  STAMP  FOR 


BAND. 


A.  P.  ALLEN,  Wesleyville,  Pa.,  Lt.  Brahmas, 

B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Silver  Spangled 
Eamburgs.       Poultry  supplies  at  low  rates. 


ft.C.  B.  LECHORNS  A  SPECIALTY.  Also 
BLACK  LECHORNS  Choice  stock  for 
sale.      J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


POULTRYai.?, 


at  CUT  PRICES. 

_  CATALOGUE  FKEE. 

Eng.  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


EGGS'.  Only  *1  per  settingof  lo.  from  my  favorite 
strains,  viz. :  Scored  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Part- 
ridge (.'ocliins  and  Silver  Spangled  Hamlnirgs.  G.H. 
T.Cronen wett, Woodvil  le,Sandusky  Co  ,0. 

BUFFS   ONLY.     Cochin    hens,  Leghorn 

cockerels  ana  pullets;  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels.  $1  each.  Eggs  H  per  15.  Circular 
free.      J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville,  Va. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  seem  to  be  in  the 
lead  as  to  popularity,  being  best  for  all  places  and 
purposes.  Thoroughbred  young  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.     POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

"  Heavy  Laying  Stock."  All  leading  varieties 
of  Poultry,  Ducks  and  Guineas.  Eggs.  *1.00 
per  15:  |ier  I,  I.  Stock  for  sale.  Catalogue 
free.      James  M.  Smith,  Perkiouienville,  Pa. 

S  C.  BROWN  LECHORNS  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  SI  per  13.  Hatch  of  seven  chicks 
guaranteed  or  order  duplicated  at  half 
price.  Ciri-ular  I  rce.  F.  I'l.  Carter.  Ivno.vville, 'J  enn 


STEAMED  MEAT  for  Poultry  Food,  in 
barrels  and  half  barrels,  125  to  225  lbs.; 
one  cent  per  pound.  Also  Ground  Beef 
Scraps.    Adilress.C.  .x.Uarlleli.  Worcester  ..Mass. 

For  Sal©  Buff  P  Rocks,  S5  per  Trio. 
Rose  Comb  Buff  Leghorns,  Rose  Comb 

Wliiic  .Minorcas.  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  L.  E, 
CRUMBLING,  J-ees  Cross  Roads,  Gumb.  Co.,  Pa. 

White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs.  S2  for  15.   S.  C. 

ISrOHii  ;ind  Hull  Leghorns.  S  S.  llaniburgs. B.Langs.. 
Bar.  ri>iiH.utb  KipcUs,  Wli.  Wyaiidoiles.  W. Cochins, 
'!lue  .\ri.lalusians. -l.ii)  per  15.  I'ri/e  stock  low. 
W.  C.  JOHNSTON,   Homer   City,  Penna. 


P!7IZES  "^'^^^  •■'h'l  Boston.  Mr. 

.lacobs  recomuieiids  me  and 
niv  st.ick.  K.  and  S.C.  B,  Leghorns,  B,  and  W,  Kocks. 
Wvaiidijites.  Bnihuias.  .Minorcas. T^augshans.  Leghs. 
laid  242  eggs.  P.  Ducks.  W.  W.  Kulp.  Pottsiow  u.  P:i. 


Wh.  Leghorns  e.vclu.  20eggs.Sl.  l.')  Eng.  Pheas- 
ant eggs.  J2.5ll.   A.  B.  Wingert.  Northampton,  Ohio. 


Fowls  Cheap.  Sinnlv.  pairs,  jiens.  W.  and  Bar. 
Rocks.  \v.  and  Br.  Legs.,  W,  Wyans.  Kuwi-  2i;.  *1.0I). 
Stamp.        Mrs.  J.  P,  Hellihgs,  Dover,  Del. 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.C.  Br.  Legs.  Guaranteed 
eggs  .^1.50  i»er  sei  A  lew  Barri.'d  cockerels  vei. scoring 
:iir  Ki'.U'.,.  by  .McClave.    U.  S.  Alwell.  Alliance.  Ohio. 

Eggs  SI  for  15  ;  $5  for  100.  Chicks  one  week 
old  15  cents  each:  twenty-si.v  varieties  of  Fowls, 
Bantams.  Ducks.   B.  L.  Osborn.  Bo.\  K,  Green,  N.Y. 


60  EGGS  FOR  S3. 


15  for  SI.OO.  Two 

Medicated  Nest  Eggs 
wii  h  each  Ol  der,  -i:  variei  ics  ot  best  strains.  Poor 
halches  ^luplicalcd  at  half  price.  2;s  years  as  breed- 
ers. Circular  free,  with  premiums  won.  Mostly 
farm  range.   Whitney  Bros.,  Triangle,  N.  Y. 

P/TDf?  Jl^  J  SEND  FIVE  CENTSOR 
U,  L-'fC*-''^-^  STAMPS  FOR  100- PACE 

Book  of  INCUBATORS  AND  BKOODERS  TO  J.L. 
CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  This  ad 
is  good  lor  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator. 


t-rw^ni-T^  E.R.  CIBBS,  BREEDER  and 
ppPptTC  dealer  in  Ferrets.  Guinea  Pigs 
I  Lop-eared    Himalayas.  Belgian 

Hares.  Angora  and  Common  Rab- 
bits. Send  stamp  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio 

West  Berwick  Poultry  Yds,  O.  F.  Ferris. Prop. 
Chi:>ice  eggs  for  setting  from  the  following  guaran- 
teed pure  hredfo^vls:  L.  Brahs..  ButT  Legs.,B.Cochs., 
P.  Cochs,,G.  L.  Wyans.,  S.  L.  Wyans..  B.  P.  Rocks. 
15  eggs,  $1,00;  IjO, 51.75.  E.xtra  care  taken  in  packing 
for  shipment.  Berwick,  Pa. 

J  E.  WALTER,  WAKEMi^N.  0..  ~ 

BKJiEDER    OF   SINGLK   COMB  BROWN 
LK«HOKX>. 

E.vtra  large,  vigorous,  wonderful  layers.  Non-sit- 
ters.  Order  early.    Fifteen  eggs  SI.   Stock  for  sale. 

WHITE   WYANDOTTES,    WHITE  INDIAN 

Games,  Light  Brahma  Bantams.  Stock 
and  Eggs.  Send  formy  cir.  and  list  of  winnings 

Clear  Grit,  Meat  Meal.  Cr. Oyster  Shells,  Elc. 

D.  LINCOLN  OKR,  Box  10,  Orr's  Mills,  N,  T, 

BIG  MAIL  FOR  POULTRYMEN. 

Forten  cents  we  will  insert  your  name 
in  our  Poultry  Directory,  which  will  bring  you 
hundreds  of  sample  co|)ies  of  poultry  papers,  incu- 
bator and  poultry  supply  catalogues,  etc.,  etc. 
Poultry  Directory  Co.,  Dfcpu,  i.  box  763.  Goshen,  Ind, 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

From  m_v  breetliiiii  p'-iis  of  Rochester  pri/e  w 
iiiiijr.  Vvhite  and  Sih-^T  Wvaudom-s.  It:trre<l 
Itcicks.  S.  C.  Brown  an.l  Blaik  Lfgborns  E'jv 
for  $1.00,  2tt  for  $1.75.  lOO  for  SB  OO,    Circular  free, 

KELI.iKLE  I'Ol'l.TltV  \AR»S, 
F.  \\.  Wells,  I'rop.  A%e.  |  ItocUester,  N.  y. 
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To  Those  Who  Want  to  Improve  Their 
Stock  of  Black  Minorcas.  Pen  headed  by 
imported  male  direct  from  Alibott  Bros..  England. 
Weight  ten  pounds,  and  prize  winner.  Also  ^Vh. 
Ply.  Kocks.  Prices  rignt.  Write  for  particu- 
lars.  J.  A.  Manning,  Reynale's  Basin, N  Y. 


VIRGINIA  HOMES. 

You  learn  all  about  Virginia  lands,  soil,  water,  cli- 
mate, resources. products,  mode  of  cultivation, price, 
etc,  by  reading  the  ViiiGixi.v  Fak.mek.  Send  ten 
cents  for  three  months  subscription  to 

FARMER  CO.,  Emporia,  Virginia. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE. 

SELF-REGULATING    INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS     SOLD  ON  A  GUARANTEE  TO 
HATCH, OR  MONEY  REFUNDED  Address 
M.  E  FIRESTONE,  Park  St.,  Sidney,  O. 

7.5c    4  .50-lbbag8  ea,  Ca,..c 

C,  O.  Shells,  too  ^6..'>0.    M  Ion  J:!. 75 

^  ton,  $2.01).    M.C.  Grit,  ton    7.00.    H  ton   .'i.Sn 

^  ton  $2,15.    M.  C.  Duslsand,  ^  ton  (no  less  sola).. ..  2  00 

Cir'ndbeef8craps,1001lis,»2.00  I  In  :iOO  lbs  lolsotbeeforcrackers trt 
Cracker  Crumbs,  100  lbs,  1.50  f  is  paid  to  points  within  600  miles. 
CLEVELAND  POCLTKY  CO.,  Plattsburg,  Ji.  Y. 

BrANCHARb'S~Wie  Iqhm. 

The  Leading  Strain  of  Heavy  Layers.  Sturdy 
cockerels  for  sale.    Eggs  for  hairhing.  Illustrated 
circular  free.        H.  J  BLANCHARD, 
Groton,  Tompkins  County,  New  York. 


CUT  PIPy.er,2  51>-ll>t).aB9e 


EraWs  Poultry  U  and  Catalog 

It's  a  beauty.    Cuts  of  fowls  draw  n  from 
life.    Price  of  fowls  and  CLlgs.    .Mso  34 
years  in  the  poultr\-  >-ard.    Catalog  and 
liuycrs  tiuidc  all  for  10c    J.  R.  BRABAZON.Sr. 
Finest  on  eartli.       Glcnview  Farm,  Delavan,  Wis. 


Incubator  and  Brooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP.  The 

Oakes  Adjustalile  Thermometer. 

lii;is^  Boilers  ami  Tanks,  Thermosta- 
tic Bars  and  Regulators  of  ail  kinds 
a  sjiecialiy  Catalogue  free.  Address 
OAKES,  Bloomington,  Indiana. c 


HAWKINS 


Hrccds  AiiH;rica's  lead- 
ing prize  winners. 
Barred,  White  and 
Buff  P.  Rocks,  Sil- 
ver, White  and  Buff  Wyandottes.  Winners 
al  New  York.  Ho.^lon  and  WaslniiL'toii.  If  you  want 
the  Best  at  honest  prices,  wriie  lor  catalogue  of 
America's  Great  Hen  Farm. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 
Lock  Box  4  Lancaster,  Mass. 


Bar.  Ply.  Rocks  exclusively.  F;ggs,  $i  nn  per 
15.  L  H  Stewart,  940  W.  9,  Erie,  Pa. 

Twenty-five  Breeds  Chickens, Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkeys.  Prize-winners.  Eggs  and  fowls.  Prices  low. 
jll.t'ai.  free.  R.  F.  Neubert.  lio.v  sii'.i.Mankato.  Mina. 

White  Wyandotte.  Buff  and  Barred  Rocks, 
S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  SI  setting  ;  incubator, 
S4  per  100.  Pekin  Ducks,  five  cents  each. 
Toulouse  Geese,  twelve  cents  each, 
years  e.vperience.     W.  B.  Ha  1 1 ,  Wa kem  a n,  O. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  at  Jl.iiO  and  $1.51  per 
1.').  from  tine  Lt.  Brahmas.  BufI  Cochins.  ButT  and 
White  Leghorns.  Blue  Andalusians.  BIk.  and  Wh. 
Minorcas.  Bar.  and  W.  P.  Rocks.  Silver  Wyandottes. 
Catalogue  free.      J.  Etiing,  Hurstville,  N.  Y. 


ERGS.  $1.00  PER  15.  l^J^l^V'^. 

Leghorns.  Knapp  :  White  Wyandotte.  Duston. 
None  better  for  price.  'I'ry  us.  and  you  will  be 
pleased.  Graham  &  Korell,  Key,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE.— A  new  :iOO-Egg  Prairie  State  Incu- 
bator, used  only  four  (4)  hatches.  In  perfect  order. 
Spot  cash  price,  .^iii.  J.D.Simons.  Braddock, 
Pa.  Also  Poultry  Farm  to  Rent  (thirty- 
four    acres).        Write    for  particulars 


2000  PREMIUMS 

werf  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  .State  Showa  in  1899. 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  ^^sT"!^";" '° 

Send  5c  for  iiiii^ratfil  cataloRue.  rUK  dAL& 
CHAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  Box 64,  Colambas.O. 

ON'T  SET  HENS  '''l^'!^.. 

The  Nat'l  Hen  Incubator  beats  the  old' 
plan  It  to  1.    Little  In  price  but  a  big  money  i 
ni;iker.  AgontH  wanted.    Send   Oma  Ppoq 
for  catalog  telling  how  to  get  UllO   1  I  CtJ 
liatural  Hen  Inenhator  Co.*  Bl  Columbu*.  Neb, 

R«T.  a.  BeuMf  mode  »  100  EfE  Hfttcher-  cost  ll.OU 


Maple  Farm  mammothpek.n 

^  DUCKS  STAND  UNRIV- 

Duck  Yards  aled  for  size  and 

symuietry.  2.^00  birds  selectedwith  care  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  Order  early.  Eggs  in  season.  My 
book,  "  Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture,"  free 
with  each  order.  ( Monarch  Incubator  still  ahead) . 
Send  for  Catalogues  to 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South   Easton,  Mass. 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Toulouse  and  African 
Geese,  Pekin.  Aylesbury  and  Muscovey  Ducks, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White.  Silver 
and  Golden  Wyandottes,  White,  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas,  Indian  and  Pit  Games, 
Lt.  Brahmas,  Wh.  and  Pearl  Guineas.  Choice  Stock 
forsale.  Eggs  for  incubators.  :i2  page  Catalogue  free 
D.  A.  Mount,   Box  L,  Jamesburg,  N.  J 

TEETH  FOR  HENS. 

Best  Grit  in  the 
market  for  Poul- 
try .young  and  old. 
If's  all  Grit.  Every 
surface  cuts  and 
grinds.  Never 
wears  round  :rauch 
better  than  oyster 
shell. 


Keifsione  Graniie  Gni. 

2,000  lbs.,  20  bags,  S6.00 
1,000    "       10      "  3.25 
5oo    "         5       "  1.75 
loo    "   trial  sample,  .25 
CIRCULARS  FREE. 
Keystone  Granite  Grit  Wks 
Perkiomenville,Pa.,U.S.A 


KNAPP  BROS. 

Breed  America's  Leading  Strain  of 

S.  CJtiite  LejSi  and  W,  INjandottes, 

Highest  honors  at  thirty-five  of  the  leading 

shows  during  pa^t  fifteen  years. 
FABirS.  N.  X.  P.  6.  BOX  SOI. 

Stamp  for  Catalogue. 

''""AUTOWATICPOULTRY 
FEEDER  UND  EXERCISER 

Saves  time,  labor  and  grain 
and  keeps  the  fowls  busy  all  day 
and  gives  universal  .satisfaction. 
Send  for  free  circular. 

J.  C.  WHITTEN, 

9  Genoa,      -       New  York* 


I  Chicken-Lice  &  Mites  conquered. 

f.cnil  Ih.j  il.si.lo  ..f  r..i,ltr;.  Ifu^.f  uilh  tliC 

I  Radical-Remedy  "Carbolincum  Avenarius" 

Bi'st  I'aiiil  tr.  |ir..scr\..  .-ill  w.io.lwork 

against  rot  and  decay. 
CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO.,] 

Circul.'us  free;         IWilwaukee.  Wis. 


BMGUBATOR  FREE 

on  trial.  TheNewC.Von 

Culin  is  most  perfect  in  ven- 
tilation, moisture  and  heat. 

HATCUES  EVEHV  IIATCDAULK 
EGO.  Money  made  and  saved. 
Catalog  P'KEE.  I'oultryman'a 
Plans,  lUc.  Address; 

The  W.  T.  Falconer 
Mfg.  Co., 
Ave.  89,  JAMESTOWN,  N.Y. 


WHY  HENS  EAT  SHELLS. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Terhune,  Chicago,  feeds  his 
hens  well  and  on  a  variety,  but  they  eat 
eggshells.  He  desires  to  know  the  cause, 
and  writes  as  follows: 

Can  you  tell  me  what  hens  are  in  need  of 
when  they  seem  wild  to  get  hold  of  an  egg 
shell  ?  My  hens  will  light  over  the  posses- 
sion of  a  "piece,  devouring  it  ravenously. 
They  have  mica  grit,  granulated  bone,  the 
latter  of  which  they  like  very  much,  con- 
suming it  pretty  freely.  They  also  have 
beef  meal,  with  occasionally  a  good  big  feed 
■of  minced  fresh  meat. 

I  collect  from  the  grocery  near  me  plenty 
of  srreeu  stuff  and  a  big  variety  of  it.  They 
have  a  warm  mash  for  breakfast,  a  lictle 
sprinkle  of  grain  in  litter  for  dinner,  and 
all  they  want  of  mixed  wheat,  corn  (crack- 
ed), oats  and  barley  for  their  supper.  It  is 


only  ihose  that  are  laying  that  are  crazy  for 
eagsheUs. 

have  mostly  AVhite  ^Yyandottes  (20) 
and  four  other  kinds, Leghorns  (Sinarle  Comb 
Brown),  Cochins  (Buff), Black  Minorcas  and 
a  cross  of  Light  Brahma  and  Wyandottes. 
The  only  eggs  I  have  gotten  this  winter 
have  been  from  the  Wyandottes,  running 
at  eight,  ten  and  twelve  a  day,  the  highest 
number  being  at  the  time  of  our  zero 
weather.  Last  winter  it  was  the  same  way. 

The  Wyandottes  have  paid  for  their  own 
keeping  "and  the  others  also,  giving  me  all 
the  eggs  my  fami.y  wanted.  They  kept  me 
ill  broilers  iast  summer  twice  a  week, .12.5 
in  all,  from  June  to  October,  and  have 
given  me  about  81  each  profit  besides.  How 
is  that  for  the  Wyandotte?  They  are  the 
only  business  hens  there  are. 

Eating  egg  shells  is  as  much  a  habit  as 
anything  else.  One  hen  learns  and  teaches 
the  others.  With  the  feeding  mentioned 
above  there  seems  to  be  nothing  required, 
n  fact  too  much  may  have  been  given,but 


by  giving  clover,  bran  'and  linseed  meal  in 
place  of  some  of  the  grain  more  lime  will 
be  added  to  the  food.  There  is  but  little 
lime  ingrain.  Egg  shells  are  carbonate  of 
lime.  It  is  probably  the  lining  of  the  shells, 
or  the  albuminous  matter  left  in  them,  that 
attracts  them,  and  also  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  they  always  prefer  a  vari- 
ety. 


MR.  KINZER  S  POULTRY  PLANT. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Kinzer,  Xew  Holland,  Pa., 
imports  and  breeds  Cornish  Indian  Games 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  That  his  birds  are  of 
the  kind  that  win  is  given  in  evidence  from 
the  winnings  he  made  at  ?sew  York,  Boston, 
Elraira,  Washmgton,  Hagerstowu,  Philadel- 


phia, St.  Louis,  Coatesville,  Mt.  Gretna, 
Carlisle,  West  Chester,  Wilkes-Barre,  etc. 
The  illustration  is  a  general  view  of  Mr. 
Kinzer's  poultry  yards,  known  as  the  home 
of  England  and  America's  best  Cornish 
Indian  Gam€S  and  Buff  Leghorns,  He  is 
known  as  one  who  is  strictly  reliable  and 
delights  in  pleasing  every  customer. 


POULTRY  DROPPINGS. 

One  of  our  rea-iers  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  cer- 
tainly mistook  our  meaning  in  regard  to  the 
escape  of  ammonia  in  droppings.  What  we 
meant  to  infer  by  the  expression  "could 
not  get  within  several  feet  of  it  "  was  to 
prove  the  fact  that  by  the  use  of  soapsuds 
the  ammonia  was  there,  and  in  a  soluble 
form.    But  here  is  bis  letter: 

It  looks  to  me  like  you  are  a  little  off  on 
the  value  of  poultry  droppings    "  When 


you  empty  the  barrel  you  will  not  be  able 
to  get  within  several  feet  of  it  for  The  am- 
monia,'" you  say.  "  Gracious  sakes  :"  don't 
you  know  the  smell  of  ammonia  contains 
valuable  nitrogen  "?  Why  do  you  want  to 
let  it  get  away  ?  What  "if  they  do  become 
as  hard  as  iron  if  the  ammonie  is  locked 
there  with  phosphoric  acid,  land  plaster, 
kainif,  etc.?    The  ammonia  is  not  escaping. 

When  droppings  are  allowed  to  become 
very  hard  thoy  are  then  silicate  of  lime  and 
insoluble.  We  have  lumps  in  oiur  garden 
to-day,  put  there  ten  years  ago,  that  are  as 
hard  as  stones.  They  contain  nitrogen, but 
it  is  locked  up  and  will  remain  so.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  fertilizer  that  wiU  dissolve 
in  water,  hence  the  more  soluble  the  drop- 
pings the  better.  The  fat  acids  of  the  soap- 
suds form  "  sn  Us     with  the  ammonia.  If 


the  barrel  is  turned  over  just  when  apply- 
ing the  droppings  to  the  ground  there  is  no 
loss  of  ammonia  because  the  damp  earth 
then  becomes  an  absorbent. 


TABLE- FOWLS 

When  hatching  the  chicks  for  the  year 
why  not  try  to  have  a  few  extra  ones  for  your 
own  use  that  will  be  nearly  equal  to  turkeys. 
To  do  this  mate  an  Indian  Game  male  with 
Dorking  hens  and  you  will  be  surprised  at 
the  difference  in  quality  when  they  get  on 
the  table  compared  with  common  fowls.  If 
you  do  not  wish  to  buy  a  cock  and  hens,  pro- 
cure a  male  of  either  the  Indian  Game  or 
Dorking  breed  and  mate  him  with  the  hens 
you  have  and  there  will  be  a  great  improve- 
ment. Such  birds  should  not  be  considered 
as  ranking  very  high  as  layers,  however. 


POULTRY  PLANT  OF  GEORGE  W".  KINZER,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 
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THE  SOURCE  OF   THE  EGG  SHELLS 

It  is  a  general  supposition  tliiit  lime  must 
be  given  fowls  in  the  shape  of  ground  or 
cracked  shells,  mortar,  etc.,  but  a  close  ex- 
amination will  show  that  lime  exists  in  all 
foods,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  the  birds.  Oyster-shells  or 
old  lime  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
is  insoluble  in  water.  The  birds  can  derive 
no  benefit  from  it  until  it  is  dissolved.  Now, 
whet  her  the  lime  of  oyster-shells  is  chemically 
changed  in  the  gizzard  or  digestive  organs 
from  a  carbonate  to  a  muriate,  or  is  dissolved 
by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  or  assumes  some 
other  form,  cannot  be  stated,  but  the  lime 
probably  undergoes  no  such  change.  It  is,  of 
course,  mechanically  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
condition  by  the  gizzard,  and  is  passed  into 
the  intestines,  but  that  itentei-s  into  the  cir- 
culation, or  is  directed  to  the  formation  of  the 
egg  shell,  is  a  matter  of  doubt  on  the  part  of 
some.  Ground  shells  assist  the  gizzard  to  re- 
duce the  food.  If  i)Ounded  or  broken  shells 
are  placed  before  tlie  hens  they  will  select 
the  sharpest  and  roughest  pieces  to  be  found, 
and  care  but  little  for  those  that  are  finer, 
which  is  evidence  that  they  swallow  the  sliells 
lor  the  purpose  of  grinding  the  food.  The 
lime  in  the  food  exists  in  many  iornis,  for  it 
the  ash  of  the  grains  be  examined  lime  will 
be  found  in  excess,  thus  demonstrating'  that 
the  egg  shells  come  from  the  grains  rather 
than  from  the  lime  taken  in  the  crop  in  the 
shape  of  oyster  shells  or  mortar.  In  taking 
this  position  it  may  be  erroneous,  but  as  hens 
lay  well  w-here  there  is  no  lime  obtained  ex- 
cept through  the  food  consumed,  while  others 
lay  soft  shelled  eggs  though  freely  supplied 
with  lime,  the  use  of  oyster  shells  appears  un- 
necessary. 


THROAT  DISEASES. 

Roup  may  be  known  by  the  foul  odor 
•which  prevails  in  the  poultry-house, 
and  the  discharge  from^  the  nostrils. 
There  are  several  forms  of  roup,  but 
the  most  common  is  that  which  re- 
sembles croup,  the  hens  breathing  with 
difficulty,  the  throat  being  covered  with 
a  white  substance.  If  not  relieved  the 
fowl  will  soon  die  from  blood-poison- 
ing or  suffocation.  The  symptoms  are 
very  similar  to  diphtheria  in  children, 
and  each  bird  must  be  handled  sepa- 
rately. The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  take 
a  sewing-machine  oil  can  and  force  six 
or  eight  drops  of  camphorate  oil  down 
the  throat,  and  two  drops  in  each  nos- 
tril. Repeat  this  for  three  or  four 
mornings.  Give  one  tablespoonful  of 
milk  with  three  grains  of  bromide  of 
potassium  in  the  milk.  If  the  fowl  will 
eat,  give  boiled  milk  and  rice  with  a 
pinch  of  quinine  in  it.  Every  evening 
the  house  should  be  closed  and  a  mix- 
ture of  wood-tar,  turpentine  and  sul- 
phur burned  therein,  until  the  birds  are 
nearly  suffocated,  o.nd  then  open  the 
door  and  ventilate.  Be  careful  to  close 
all  cracks  and  crevices.  Top  ventilation 
is  usually  the  cause  of  head  and  throat 
trouble.  Should  the  head  and  eyes  be 
swollen  bathe  with  a  pint  of  warm 
water,  in  which  put  fifteen  drops  of 
carbolic  acid,  using  a  sponge  with 
■which  to  bathe  the  head. 


GREEN  FOOD  IN  EARLV  SPRING. 

All  green  food  that  appears  early  in  the 
spring  is  watery  and  also  laxative,  causing 
"  scours,"  or  bowel  disease.  To  prevent  such 
difficulty  allow  th.;  hens  r)ut  a  few  minutes  at 
first,  increasing  the  length  of  time  each  day. 
Should  tlie  effects  of  tlie  green  food  be  no- 
ticeable, keep  the  fowls  np  until  they  re- 
cover, allowing  enough  salt  in  the  ground 
grain  to  season  it.  To  keep  a  lot  of  hens  on 
lye  very  early  in  the  spiiUi,'  may  cause  them 
to  become  thin  in  Hesh  and  lessen  the  supply 
of  eggs.  .\s  the  green  food  makes  more 
growth  and  is  less  watery  it  may  be  used 
more  liberally- 


DRESSING   POULTRY    FOR  MARKET. 

The  appearance  of  a  dressed  carcass  iu  niai^ 
kct  largely  all'ects  its  value.  It  is  not  sufii- 
cient  to  simply  remove  tlie  feathers,  but  it 
should  be  done  neatly,  taking  out  tlie  pin 
feathers  also.  Experts  singe  the  carcass, 
after  carefully  picking  the  feathers  ;  but  this 
must  be  done  so  as  to  avoid  burning  the  skin 
or  leaving  evidence  of  such  work.  Western 
poultry  is  scalded  but  the  best  prices  are  of- 
fered for  the  carcasses  that  are  dry  picked. 
The  skin  of  very  young  fowls  may  be  easily 
torn  which  must  be  avoided  or  sales  will  be 
more  difficult. 


Tile   Poultry  Keeper. 


HENS  AND  BROODS. 

The  hens  will  now  commence  to  become 
broody  and  eggs  will  be  given  them  in  order 
to  have  them  bring  off  early  chicks.  But 
how  inanv  ot  these  chicks  will  be  raised  is 
another  matter.  Those  who  allow  thfir 
hens  to  loselinieat  incubation  should  not 
be  satisfied  to  have  them  raise  only  one-ihii  d 
of  the  chicks,  as  is  usually  the  ease.  The 
cause  of  tlie  great  lo>s  among  the  little 
chicks  (and  not  over  thii  ty  per  cent,  of  them 
ever  live  beyond  the  first  two  weeks)  Is  the 
dependence  placed  upon  the  hen.  .\  hen 
cau  raise  chicks  in  Jl.iy  and  the  summer 
months  when  the  weather  is  vvaiin,  but  she 
cannot  be  successful  in  3Iarch  and  Apiil 
without  assistance.  She  cannot  hover  hi  r 
brood  in  a  manner  lo  prevent  the  chicks 
from  being  chilled,  and  it  is  only  after  the 
weaker  ones  have  perished  that  she  keeps 
the  others  alive.  It  is  the  -'survival  of  the 
fittest,"  and  that,  too,  under  baidships 
and  I'itliculties.  Provide  a  warm  and  shel- 
tered place  for  the  hens  and  broods  and 
look  after  them  carefully.  It  will  pay  to 
save  the  early  chicks,  as  they  bring  the 
higbe^t  prices. 

ROOM  IN  THE  POULTRY=HOUSE. 

Never  crowd  too  many  hens  together.  In 
building  a  coop  or  poultry-house  dimensions 
of  eight  by  eight  feet  allow  of  cutting  sixteen 
feet  boards  to  the  best  advantage,  and  waste 
of  lumber  should  always  be  avoided.  If  the 
house  is  eight  by  eight  feet  it  should  not 
contain  over  a  dozen  hens.  The  roosts  should 
be  at  the  back,  with  the  nests  under  them, 
the  top  of  the  nests  being  a  board  three  feet 
wide,  so  as  to  catch  the  droppings  from  the 
roosts-  There  should  be  two  roosts,  each 
eight  feet  long,  which  will  give  sixteen  feet 
in  length  of  roosts.  A  foot  space  on  the 
roosts  should  be  allowed  each  bird,  which  ad- 
mits of  sixteen  hens  being  kept  together;  but, 
as  stated,  it  is  best  not  to  have  too  many  to- 
gether, and  a  dozen  will  do  better  than  a 
larger  number.  The  nests  should  not  be 
over  a  foot  high,  and  the  roosts  may  be  only 
six  inches  from  the  top  of  the  board  over  the 
nests,  which  will  bring  the  roosts  eighteen 
inches  from  the  fioor,  thus  avoiding  sore  feet, 
as  the  birtls  will  not  be  compelled  to  jump 
from  a  higli  roost. 


DORKING  FOWLS. 

The  Dorking  is  used  in  England  as  a  spe- 
cial table  fowl,  but  the  English  people  de- 
liend  en  Hamburgs,  Red  Caps,  Leghorns, 
etc.,  for  eg,as,  not  regarding  the  Dorking  as  a 
special  breed  for  eggs.  In  this  country  the 
farmers  desire  to  secure  ^  breed  that  ranks 
high  for  both  eggs  and  the  t.ible.  thus  de- 
priving themselves  ot  the  best  table,  fowls. 
The  Dorking  chicks  are  somewhat  tender, 
but  the  adults  are  hardy.  It  does  not  equal 
some  breeds  for  laying,  but  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  used  iu  England  for  a  century  as 
the  best  of  all  brecls  for  the  table  ectitles  it 
to  favor  in  this  country  also. 


NESTS   FOR  SITTERS. 

If  hens  are  allowed  to  sit  during  the  cold 
weather  the  nests  must  not  only  be  com- 
posed of  warm  material,  but  the  boxes  must 
be  iu  a  warm  location  or  injury  will  result  to 
the  eggs  and  embryo  chicks  when  the  hens 
come  otf  to  eat.  Somet  mes  the  hens  will 
have  to  stand  quite  a  severe  temperature,  but 
when  a  hen  is  compelled  to  warm  a  dozen  ice 
cold  eggs  with  her  body  she  sntlera  an  inflic- 
tion which  nothing  but  a  bird  will  endure. 
The  warmer  the  nests  the  slower  the  eggs 
will  give  off  heat  when  exposed  and  the  less 
difficulty  is  encountered  by  the  hen  in  warm- 
ing them.  

UNIFORM  PRICES. 

In  some  cities  very  early  chicks  sell  in 
place  of  squabs,  but  they  must  be  small  and 
weights  less  than  a  pound  are  preferred. 
The  sum  of  fifty  cents  is  usually  the  price  for 
an  entire  stock,  at  all  ages,  until  nearly 
grown.  That  is,  they  sell  at  about  fifty  cents 
a  pound  when  a  pound  in  weight.  Then 
afterward,  along  in  -Alay,  the  preferred  weight 
is  one  and  one-half  pounds,  the  price  being 
usually  about  thirty-five  cents  a  pound,  or 
about  fifty  cents  for  the  chick.  .\s  June  ap- 
proaches, tho-se  of  two  pounds  become  more 
salable,  the  price  in  the  neighborhood  of 
fifty  cents  a  chick  still  being  maintained. 
And  so  the  figures  and  weight  keep  apace,  iu 
contrary  directious,  until  late  in  tbe  fall, 
when  the  grown  fowl  of  eight  or  nine  jiounds 
goes  to  market  and  brings  about  fifty  cents. 
Of  course  these  figures  are  not  strictly  cor- 
rect, as  locations,  markets  and  other  causes 
may  vary  them  in  either  direction,  but  they 
serve  as  an  illustration. 


March   15,  190a. 

Sample  Spayed  Female  Scotch  Collie. 

PottsBros.,  Parkesburg,  Chester  Co., Pa 


Messr.s-  Potts  Bros.— Dear  Sirs.— We  enclose  vou  a 
photo  of  spayed  lemale  Scotch  Collie  pup  we  tought 
of  you  last  Ai>ril.  We  were  very  much  i»leaseil  with 
her  on  her  arrival.  The  ruarkings  could  not  Le  bet- 
ter, and  we  thank  you  for  your  selection.  She  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  active  and  intelligent  dog; 
seems  to  understand  almost  every  word  you  .say.  and 
is  very  quick  to  mind.  Last  summer  wlien  only  five 
months  old  she  would  keep  the  old  hens  from  both- 
ering the  small  chickens  while  they  were  eating.  We 
have  a  daily  paper  thrown  from  train  which  jjasses 
abuui  UHJ  ruds  from  tbe  house:  she  has  learned  to- 
walcli  tiir  the  train,  go  for  the  paperand  bring  it  to- 
the  house  without  a  word  being  said  to  her.  Every- 
body admires  her  who  sees  her.  Thanking  you  again, 
for  your  honorable  dealing  with  me-— IS-  D.  B.^B- 
coCK.  Philadelphia.  New  York,  Peb.  12.  I'.tfln. 

For  particulars  write  to  PottS  Bros. ,  Box  BB« 
Parkesburg,  Pa.   Valuable  pups  ready  to  go. 


Will  send  formula,  how  to  prepare  liquid  poul- 
try lice  killer,  on  receipt  of  ^1. to.  Address.  Denver 
Poultry  Yards,  4  S-  Clarkson  St-.  Denver.  Col. 


B.  Rocks,  8.  and  R.  C.  W.  Legs-.  W-  Wyans-.  P 
Ducks.  Circular  free.  Perry  Ludden.  Portville.  N'-Y'_ 


SamI-  Morris.  Chester  Hi  11.  O..  breeder  of  good 
Houdans,  tl.2jper        Hale  and  female  not  related. 


FAT  HENS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

Close  observation  will  soon  teach  the  in- 
experienced that  a  ben  is  too  fat  when  she 
is  apparently  very  heavy  behind,  when  she 
is  lazy  and  cares  nothing  for  work.  seei;iug 
only  io  have  the  owner  to  feed  her.  She 
cannot  easily  fly,  soon  becomes  tired  from 
exertion  when  chased,  does  not  lay,  though 
in  good  health,  and  is  very  heavy  when 
held  in  the  hands  It  may  not  be  that  any 
one  (i£  the  above  causes  indicates  a  fat  hen, 
but  observe  her  in  all  of  them.  Of  course, 
the  surest  method  is  to  lift  her,  and  the 
weight  will  be  there.  Examination  of  the 
body  will  also  show  the  fat  under  the  skin 
by  its  color.  As  to  what  should  be  the 
character  and  quautity  of  tbe  food  reiiuired 
to  keep  hens  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  not 
too  fat,  cannot  be  cgrrectly  stated,  a»  no 
two  hens  aie  alike.  Leghorns  and  Br:ih- 
mas  (or other  large  breeds)  should  not  be 
kept  together.'  If  hens  arc  in  good  condi 
tion  the  tiest  food  is  all  the  chopped  clover 
hay  fchobped  lialf  an  inch  in  length  and 
scalded)  i  at  they  will  cat  in  the  morning, 
a  tablespoonful  of  ground  meat  to  each  hen 
(moistened  with  mashed  potatoes),  and  a 
little  wheat  scattered  for  tliem  to  pick  up 
before  going  to  roost. 


EARLY  RYE. 

Poultrymen  who  turn  their  hens  on  early 
rye  are  astonished  to  find  that  the  fowls  lose 
flesh  and  become  thin,  although  they  may 
sccni  to  a])preciate  the  young  rye.  The  rea- 
son is  that  when  the  rye  first  appears  it  is 
mostly  watcr.containing  very  little  nutrition, 
and  is  also  then  laxative,  causing  diarrhoea. 
The  proper  plan  is  to  turn  the  hens  on  the 
rye  about  an  hour  each  day,  and  if  they  ap- 
jiear  to  be  ati'ected  by  it  they  should  be  kept 
away  from  the  rye  for  a  few  days.  .Salt 
should  oe  given  in  a  mess  of  scalded  com 
meal  when  the  hens  use  the  rye.  a  level  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  being  sufficient  for  one  quart 
of  meal,  which  may  be  fed  to  fifteen  h  eus. 


March  15,  1900 


The  Poultry  Keeper. 
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MATING  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  TO  GET 
SHOW  BIRDS. 

This  breed  is  one  that  thotigh  very  popular 
but  few  breeders  are  able  to  mate  them  so  as 
to  produce  exhibition  birds  of  a  high  quality. 
I  will  endeavor  to  state  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. J»ow  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  many 
breeders  of  Plymouth  Eocks  who  are  lovers  of 
the  breed  and  enthusiastic  fanciers  are  yet 
unable  to  tell  when  they  have  really  fine 
birds.  This  faculty  of  carrying  the  outline  in 
shape  and  color  is  very  essential  to  the  breeder 
in  breeding  for  the  show  room,  and  he  should 
be  able  to  tell  a  high  scoring  bird  at  a  mere 
glance  if  he  would  be  a  successful  breeder  and 
exhibitor. 

In  selecting  your  breeders  the  first  requisite 
is  strong  constitution  and  great  activity.  Did 
you  ever  notice  that  some  one  of  your  hens 
was  far  more  spry  and  active  than  the  others? 
For  instance  on  a  cold  and  stormy  day  you 
\  ould  see  her  out  picking  around  when  the 

hers  would  stay  housed  up.  Pnt  that  hen 
own  as  a  dandy  breeder,  her  chicks  will 
"00k  like  her  when  developed.  Never  breed 
either  a  male  or  a  female  that  is  lazy  or 
sleepy.  Of  all  things  avoid  an  awkward  or 
sleepy  male.  They  are  no  good  on  earth. 
Breed  a  male  that  has  lots  of  style  about  him 
— the  more  the  better — fall  breast  and  whose 
hackle  will  lay  in  the  middle  of  his  back  as 
he  stands  erect.  He  must  stand  square  on 
his  legs  and  must  walk  gracefully.  Keep 
clear  of  these  pacing  Plymouth  Eock  roosters. 
He  should  be  stylish  and  graceful  in  his  car- 
riage as  a  dancing  master.  Your  breeder 
should  be  always  spoiling  for  a  fight;  the 
fuller  the  fight  the  better.  Such  a  bird  will 
transmit  his  qualities  to  his  offspring  every 
time.  In  a  word  his  cockerels  will  look  like 
him.  With  a  male  such  as  I  have  described 
and  a  female  of  great  spryness  and  constitu- 
tion you  can't  fail  to  get  chicks  that  will  have 
fine  physical  development  and  in  shape  will 
resemble  their  parents.  To  get  fine  color  in 
Plymouth  Books  the  first  requisite  is  clear 
color.  Breed  no  cock  that  has  brassy  or  straw 
color,  and  no  hen  that  fades  or  turns  brown. 
Bright  clear  colors  are  what  yon  want. 

Mating  for  cockerels:  Male  entirely  free 
from  brassy  or  straw  color,  dark,  darker  than 
Standard  color  rather  than  lighter,the  barring 
narrow  and  distinct,  colors  not  running  to- 
gether or  into  each  lOther,  with  good  baron 
tip  of  feathers;  saddle  feathers  long  and 
abundant.  Females,  the  darker  the  better,so 
she  don't  have  the  blue  or  metallic  color  and 
her  barring  is  distinct;  colors  not  run  to- 
gether. Very  dark  hens  are  apt  to  have  col- 
ors blended  or  run  together.  Keep  clear  of 
this.  Barring  must  be  distinct  as  possible. 
If  your  birds  are  right  in  other  respects  this 
mating  can't  fail  to  give  you  lots  of  cockerels 
of  fine  show  color. 

Mating  for  pullets:  Male  light  in  color  as 
possible  so  barring  goes  to  the  skin.  No  mat- 
ter how  faint  the  barring  is  so  you  can  see  it. 
Barring  straight  across,  not  zigzag.  Light 
bars  wide,  not  narrow,  the  wider  the  better. 
Distinct  dark  bar  on  tip  of  feather.  Females, 
light  in  color  as  possible,  the  lighter  the  bet- 
ter. Distinct  bar  on  tip  of  feather.  From 
this  mating  yon  will  get  light  colored  pullets. 

Your  success  with  either  mating  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  antecedents  of  yenr  breeders. 
A  dark  hen  in  mating  such  as  described  for 
cockerel,  whose  sire  was  a  light  colored  bird, 
will  be  apt  to  breed  light  colored  n?ales,  but  if 
her  sire  was  a  dark  bird,  as  also  her  dam,  she 
will  breed  dark  chicks.  I  know  some  breed- 
ers advocate  the  same  mating  to  produce  both 
sexes  in  perfection,  but  it  won't  work.  Such 
mating  will  produce  females  entirely  too  dark 
and  if  kept  up  will  turn  out  females  almost 
dead  black.  To  secure  a  large  percentage  of 
fine  colored  birds  of  both  sexes  we  claim  it 
can't  be  accomplislied  short  of  two  matings.— 
Poultry  Chum. 


FIRST  PRIZE  WINNER 
BEE. 


IN  SPELLING 


SOILING  THE  FOOD. 

Many  in  building  make  a  shed  between 
their  houses,  in  wliich  tliey  put  leaves  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  or  so,  and  when  grain  is  scat- 
tered in  this  the  hens  will  work  nearly  al. 
day.  In  time,  however,  the  leaves  get 
fouled  and  broken  up  and  if  not  removed  and 
renewed  will  soil  the  plumage  of  the  hens 
and  not  serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  the 
whole  ones.  In  houses  where  the  grain  is 
scratched  for  the  water-dishes  must  be  placed 
in  a  small  box  or  platform,  and  the  dough  put 
in  boxes  on  the  sidesof  the  coop,  high  enough 
to  escape  the  sand,  for  when  the  hens  are 
hungry  and  in  earnest  they  make  the  sand 
and  dnst  fly  in  all  directions. 


Newark.  Del.,  I 
March  li,  19L0.  )" 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Fa.: 

Gextlemex. — I  am  pleased  to  report  the 
arrival  m  good  eondltlou  of  the  Successful 
Incubator  sent  on  your  accouotby  the  Des 
Moines  Inoubator  Co.  It  is  a  complete  ma- 
chine and  I  have  no  doubt  will  do  good 
work  if  rightly  managed.  The  winning  of 
it  was  really  a  surprise  to  me, as  I  had  very 
little  expectation  of  being  successful  and 
entered  the  contest  as  much  to  see  how  near 
I  could  tind  all  of  the  words  as  anything 
else.  I  may  add  that  if  I  had  not  been  a 
reader  and  >ubscriber  of  your  paper  tor  a 
number  of  years  I  should  not  have  under- 
taken it  at  all. 

There  are  so  many  fake  schemes  now  on 
fooc.  but  the  standing  of  The  Poult ky 
Keeper  was  a  sufHcienc  guarantee  of  good 
faith.  I  thank  you  for  ihe  incubator  and 
admire  the  enterprise  which  prompted  1  be 
undertaking,  though  The  Pocltrt  Keep- 
er is  worth  the  subscription  price  without 
giving  an  incubator  with  each  copv. 

Y'our>i  RespFctfully, 
David  E.  Nivin. 


SCALDING  ROULTRY. 

The  scalding  of  poultry  is  something 
that  must  be  done  v\'ith  considerable 
care  if  best  results  are  produced.  I  see 
a  good  deal  of  improperly  scalded  poul- 
try every  week,  says  the  New  Tork 
Produce  Review.  Some  of  it  will  show 
that  the  body  of  the  birds  are  over- 
scalded,  while  the  legs  will  be  slack  or 
underscalded.  Of  course,  this  makes  an 
unattractive  bird,  as  the  overscalding 
causes  the  yellow  cuticle  to  loosen  and 
rub  off,  while  slack  scalding  is  apt  to 
increase  the  danger  of  stock  becoming 
slippery  in  transit,  two  things  that  do 
not  appeal  to  buyers  of  high-priced 
poultry. 

The  water  for  scalding  should  be  just 
to  a  boiling  point,  but  not  actually 
boiling,  before  birds  are  immersed.  In 
performing  this  trick  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  operator  must  hold 
the  bird  by  legs  and  head  and  then  lift 
up  and  dow-n  in  the  water  three  or  four 
time-s,  when  all  feathers  and  pin  feath- 
ers should  be  removed  very  cleanly, 
without  breaking  the  skin.  One  dealer 
says  it  is  essential  that  the  scalding 
water  be  of  uniform  temperature  to  in- 
sure fine  appearing  stock,  w-here  there 
is  a  wide  variation  in  the  temperature 
of  the  water  there  is  not  apt  to  be  a 
uniform  appearance  of  the  birds.  All 
scalded  poultry  should  be  "plumped" 
after  picking  by  dipping  for  about  two 
seconds  in  very  hot  w-ater — just  under 
boiling  point — and  then  throw  into  cool 
water  of  the  natural  temperature, 
where  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

These  rules  for  scalding  poultry  have 
been  printed  so  often  that  it  would 
seem  unnecessary  to  again  allude  to 
them,  but  there  are  many  men  and 
women  who  are  dressing  poultry  that 
need  to  follow  them  more  closely  or 
they  will  suffer  financial  loss. 


DRAFTS  OF  COLD  AIR. 

When  the  fow's  seem  unwell,  and  the  nos- 
trils give  a  discharge  accompanied  with 
heavy  breathing,  the  cause  may  be  due  to  a 
crack  in  the  wall  or  overhead  drafts.  Some 
particular  hen  may  be  more  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  drafts  than  others.  If  readers 
will  but  consider  that  hens  difl'er,  some  be- 
ing more  liable  to  diseases  than  others,  they 
will  be  better  able  to  understand  ditticulties 
that  are  met  with.  Even  in  a  family  where 
six  or  more  children  have  the  same  parent 
they  may  differ,  some  being  robust  a  nd 
othei-snot.  How  much  more  so  is  -this  the 
case  when  a  flocki  of  six  hundred  heusis 
kept. 

j  Make  Them  PayS  iSl 

«  •'to  observe  pn--  ♦ 

♦  per  conditions  of  rare  ami  fep.i.     We  tarrv  at  all  times  a  full  j 

♦  line  o£  POULTRY  SUPPLIES  B»"<^  Cntters,  In-  J 
J  tnbalors,    (.rushrd  Ui-^ler  Shfll»,  (.ril.  Meat  Heals.  Beef  J 

♦  Scrap.  Bone.  Driniiintr  loimiains.  Poultry  Netlinff.Condil ion  ♦ 
;  Powders.  Sir.  For  WINTER  FOOD  nothins:  equals  t 
1  our  CUT  CLOTKR  HAT.  It's  cheap  loo.  ^1.13  per  100  lbs.  J 
t  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalofrue.     Mailed  fret  to  all  inquirers.  ^  t 

I  HARVEy^  SEED  CO.,^  20  ElHcort  St..  BUFFALO.  N.  Y.  | 


SAVE  MONEY 

IX  GETTING 

Your  Periodicals 

By  subscribing  tbrough  the  Poultrvi  |  i'^  ! 
Keeper  ofBce.  as  we  receive  orders  -?       =2  [3., 

foranything  published  and  in  nearly'  3  .  '  IS  ij 

ail  cases  at  much  less  than  the  regu- '  ^  ^  ^  -~ 
lar  price.  The  foUowring  lisi  contains  =■£  s.H  ~ 
only  a  smaU  part  and  if  what  you!  6—  h 

want  is  not  in  it.  write  us  and  we  will|  £  ■  -?  5-  5 

give  you  the  prices  '  £  H.  I 

American  Agriculturist  &  Year  Book 

Agriculturist,  "iVestern  

Agriculturist.  North-western  

Bee  Culture.  Gleanings  in  

Bee  Journal.  .American  

Christian  Herald  

Cosmopolitan  

Delineator.  Buttericks  

Demorest's  Monthly  ilagazine  

Der  Gefluegel-Zuechter  

Fancier  s  Gazette  

Fancier.  New  England  

Fancier.  American  

Fanciers'  Review  

Feather  

Farmer,  Prairie  

Ohio  

"      Mirror  and  

"  Maryland  

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside  

Farm  and  Fireside  

Farm  Journal  

Farm  and  Home  

Farm  and  Ranch.  Texas   

Fruitman's  Guide  

Fruit  Grower's  Journal  

Fruit  Grower.  Central  States  

Fruit  Grower.  Southern  

Flowers.  How  to  Grow  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Garden.  Western,  i  Poultry  Journal 

Garden  and  Farm.  Success  With  

Good  Housekeeping  

Horticultural  Gleaner  

Visitor  

Horticulturist,  N.  H  

Home  Queen  

Ladies'  World  

McClure's  Magazine  

Poultry  Advocate.  American  

Poultry  Journal,  American  

"  "  Kentucky  

"  "  Reliable  

"  "  Ohio  

"       Neb.  State  

Poultryman,  Arkansas  

'•  Interstate  

"      "  Pacific  

Poultry  Breeder.  Michigan  

Poultry  Culture  

Monthly  

"  Farm  

Herald  

"  Topics  

"       and  Pets  

Poultrydom  

Poultryman.  Tai  Heel  

Riral  New  Yorker.      ..  ...  .,„.,.. 

Stock.  Live,  Inspector  

Strawbtrry  vJulturist  

tJp-to-date  Farming  and  Gardening 

Ticks  lUus.  Monthly  

Woman's  Home  Companion  

Young  People's  Weekly  

Youth's  Companion  (new  subs) . 

A  REMARKABLE  FEAT. 

The  Des  Moines  Incubator  Co..  of  Des 
Moines,  la.,  had  engaged  space  in  the  mara 
ball  at  the  Boston  Poultry  Show  to  exhibit 
their  "successful"  incubator,  and,  to  the 
surprise  and  utter  astonishment  of  all  pres- 
ent, they  opened  the  incubators,  which  had 
(X)ine  on  express  trams  from  Des  Moines  to 
Boston,  and  displayed  1,5l0  eggs  in  very 
active  hatching. 

The  eggs  were  started  to  incubate  in  Des 
Moines  December  27tb,  and  arranged  so  as 
to  batch  on  different  days  at  the  Show.— 
Boston  Globe. 
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LOSSES  IN  SHIPPING. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  a  shipper 
has  to  contend  with  is  that  which  the  com- 
mission merchant  reports  as  "  shrinkage," 
which  means  that  if  you  ship  100  pounds  of 
live  poultry  to  market  the  weight  will  shrink 
to  95  (more  or  less)  by  the  time  the  coop  has 
reached  its  destination.  If  the  coop  contains 
chicks,  a  loss  of  four  or  five  per  cent,  as 
shrinkage  when  prices  are  high  amounts  to 
$2  or  S3,  and  it  has  caused  many  Ijones  of  con- 
tention to  exist  between  the  consigner  and 
the  consignee.  It  is  best  to  ship  all  fowls  and 
chicks  dressed  if  it  can  be  done,  as  the  pick- 
ing seldom  costs  more  than  the  average 
shrinking  of  live  birds,  which  fall  off  in 
weight,  owing  to  lack  of  food  and  water, 
though  it  may  be  partially  avoided  by  ship- 
ping the  fowls  so  as  to  have  them  arrive  in 
the  best  condition.  Overcrowding  causes 
more  loss  than  anything  else,  and  even  when 
the  shipper  is  very  careful  he  is  compelled  to 
rely  on  the  honesty  of  the  merchant.  Xever 
shipsoasto  have  birds  arrive  in  market  on 
Saturdays,  in  order  to  prevent  them  being  on 
hand  Sundays. 
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me  Poultry  Keeper. 


March  15,  1500 


BREED  FOR  COLD  CLIMATE. 

A  yoniig  subscriber  at  St.  Peter,  Minn., 
writes  ns  and  makes  some  inquiries  of  inter- 
est to  many,  and  we  give  the  letter  below,  as 
follows  : 

I  liavc  been  keeping  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  for  three  yeai-s.  This  year  I  have  the 
room  and  means  to  raise  some  other 
breed.  I  have  had  no  real  l)ad  Inck,  and  lit- 
tle or  no  sickness  in  my  flock.  I  have  1(> 
chickens  in  a  coop  9x10  feet,  with  a  scratch- 
ing pen  (ixlO.  So  far.  not  one  chicken  has  a 
frozen  comb,  and  1  get  six  and  eight  eggs  a 
day.  which  I  think  is  very  good  for  winter. 

In  the  morning  I  feed  table  scraps  and  a 
mixture  of  oats,  barley,  rye  and  wheat  at 
night.  I  also  give  them  plenty  of  lean  meat, 
for  I  cannot  get  green  bone.  Is  lean  meat  as 
good  as  green  bone  '!  Once  a  week  I  feed  a 
not  mess  of  bread  and  meal,  and  the  chickens 
thrive  and  lay  well.  Do  yon  think  my  feed 
is  all  right  or  could  you  suggest  something 
else? 

Do  yon  think  the  following  would  be  good 
for  little  chicks  ?  Two  pounds  of  grit,  two 
pounds  of  oatmeal,  and  four  pounds  of  corn- 
meal.    If  so  should  it  be  fed  cooked  or  raw  ? 

What  breed  would  you  advise  me  to  raise 
other  than  Plymouth  Rocks  ?  I  would  like 
the  following  qualities:  Smill  comb,  good 
layers,  and  a  system  that  will  stand  the 
^linnesota  winters. 

lam  not  fi'^teen,  yet  I  take  care  of  the 
chickens  myself,  and  did  a  good  part  o*"  the 
building  of  the  coop  also.  Is  it  better  o  tend 
for  eggs  or  chickens  when  I  send  for 
whatever  breed  you  name  ? 

I  like  The  Poultry  Keeper  very  much, 
becauseit  gives  such  useful  information. 

In  regard  to  the  feeding  of  the  fowls,  as 
stated  above,  the  lean  meat  will  answer  well. 
It  always  makes  hens  lay.  More  meat  and 
less  grain  will  produce  eggs. 

The  food  of  the  chicks  is  deficient.  In- 
stead of  so  much  grit  give  a  variety.  Chicks 
cannot  thrive  on  cornmeal  and  oatmeal.  Try 
one  pound  animal  meal,  one  pound  bran,  two 
pounds  cornmeal  and  four  ounces  of  linseed 
meal.    Cook  as  bread. 

If  a  hardy  breed,  with  small  comb,  and  one 
that  can  endure  severe  cold  is  desired,  take 
the  Light  Brahma. 

It  is  perhaps  more  economical  to  procure 
fowls  instead  of  eggs  if  one  wishes  to  hatch 
many  chicks,  but  fowls  are  much  cheaper  in 
the  fall,  hence  the  majority  purchase  eggs  in 
he  spring. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  sncccess  is 
met  by  one  so  young. 


GEESE  ON  THE  FARM. 

Geese  in  the  market  will  sell  for  from  fifty 
to  sixty  cents,  but  the  kind  of  geese  sold  ai-e 
really  worth  no  more.  There  has  been  bnt 
little  improvement  of  geese  on  fa/ms  and  it  is 
seldom  that  they  exceed  eight  or  ten  pounds 
in  weight.  The  Toulouse  and  Embden  geese 
are  fully  twice  as  large  as  the  common  g«ese 
(one  being  onceexhibited  weighing  fifty-two 
pounds  alive),  and  a  pair  would  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  paying  flock  in  a  few  years.  The 
fat  goose  is  a  luxury  enjoyed  only  by  those 
who  know  something  of  them  and  it  brings  a 
good  price.  Turkeys  sell  higher  bat  the 
profits  are  no  larger  than  from  geese.  There 
is  a  great  loss  of  young  turkeys  each  year, 
while  geese  seem  to  thrive  on  a  grass  plot  or 
a  pond  that  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. As  geese  will  breed  until  over  twenty 
yeai-s  old,  a  flock  of  the  large  varieties  once 
obtained  will  return  an  income  every  year 
which  would  be  satisfactory  compared  with 
the  capital  invested. 

If  the  flock  of  geese  is  given  a  grass  plot  it 
will  be  all  that  they  will  require.  In  winter, 
however,  they  should  have  a  mess  of  ground 
food  once  a  day.  Old  geese  do  not  sell  in 
market  and  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money 
to  attempt  to  so  dispose  of  them.  Keep  the 
old  ones  for  breeding  purposes  and  -sell  the 
young  ones.  One  gander  may  be  kept  with 
two  geese.  There  is  also  a  fair  profit  in 
feathers.    The  Embden  gander  and  Toalones 


geese  produce  excellent  oft' spring  for  market. 

Geese  seem  to  be  suHiciently  wise  not  to 
bring  forth  their  young  too  soon,  but  they 
hatch  the  goslings  early  enough  to  lose  some 
of  them  unless  the  farmer  is  careful.  The 
goslings  are  covered  only  with  down,  which 
allows  them  to  become  chilled  if  they  go  in 
ponds  of  cold  water  before  they  are  well 
feathered.  By  keeping  them  away  from 
water  when  they  ;are  young  they  should 
thrive  and  no  losses  ocenr,  as  they  are  usually 
hardy  and  have  good  appetites. 


CROP  BOUND. 

In  early  spring  it  may  he  noticed  that 
some  of  the  hens  will  have  bowel  diflicnlty 
and  the  crops  will  be  distended.  This  is  due 
to  the  eating  of  seeds  which  are  not  separated 
from  the  stalks,  the  hens  swallowing  the 
whole  of  each  stalk  because  of  the  difliculty 
of  separating  the  seeds,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  crop  is  packed  with  a  dense  mass  of  such 
material,  a  portion  of  which  begins  to  decom- 
pose, the  whole  soon  being  of  a  character  to 
cause  blood  poisoning.  The  symptoms  are 
full  and  hard  crops  and  watery  discharge 
from  the  bowels,  the  hens  becoming  droopy. 
The  remedy  isto  prevent  them  from  having 
access  to  the  hay  or  other  coarse,  dry  and  un- 
suitable materials  and  give  green  food,  if  pos- 
sible, or  keep  them  up  until  grass  begins  to 
appear.  Medicine  will  be  of  no  avail,  as  the 
materials  in  the  crop  should  be  removed  by 
opening  the  crop.  It  may  prove  elHcacious, 
but  there  is  no  other  way  to  save  the  fowls. 

Turkeys  and  chickens  frequently  eat  sub- 
stances that  clog  the  passage  leading  from  the 
crop  to  the  gizzard,  usually  dried  grass  or 
long  hay,  or  it  may  be  old  rope,  wool,  cotton 
or  anything  of  that  character.  The  birds 
starve  with  full  crops  and  drink  excessively. 
Finally  fermentation  of  the  contents  of  the 
crop  takes  place,  and  the  birds  die.  The 
remedy  is  to  make  an  incision  as  stated,  in 
the  crop,  drawing  the  outer  skin  aside,  re- 
moving the  contents  and  probing  for  the  ob- 
struction in  the  passage.  Sew  the  skin  with 
silk,  tying  the  ends  of  each  stitch  together 
Draw  the  outev  skin  aside  so  that  the  incision 
in  the  outer  skin  w  ill  not  be  exactly  over  that 
of  the  inner  skin.  Feed  on  stale  bread, dipped 
in  milk  and  squeezed,  nutil  the  cut  is  healed. 

SHED  ROOST  FOR  TURKEYS. 

Turkeys  will  ahvays  seek  a  high  roost,  and 
they  resort  to  the  tree  limbs  instinctively  to 
escape  danger  from  enemies  that  may  reach 
them  on  the  ground.  The  limbs  of  trees, 
however,  are  not  suitable  roosting  plaoes,  as 
the  turkeys  are  thus  exposed  to  cold  and 
driving  storms,  frequently  their  feet  becom- 
ing frozen  to  the  limbs.  An  open  shed,  with 
roost  as  hijli  as  can  be  located,  will  serve  as  a 
protection,  and  may  be  made  either  of  boards 
or  by  arranging  cornstalks  on  stakes  and 
poles  in  some  manner  so  as  to  accomplish  the 
purpose. 

SUMMER  FOOD. 

I>uriHg  the  past 
2  or  Z  year*  hun- 
dreds of  progress- 
ive jjoultry  keep- 
ers have  used  the 
Pioneer  Clover 
Meal,  which  is, 
without  question, 
the  best  substi- 
tii  t  e  for  greeu 
gra'^s  yet  discov- 
ered. It  will  well 
Ijay  our  readers  to 
setid  to  the  Ben- 
nett it  MillettC'o., 
Gonveineiir,  2\. 
v.,  lor  a  free 
copy  of  a  hand- 
some booklet,  de- 
scribing the  excel- 
lent food  and  its 
use. 


^^HE  BENNETT  & 


.    ^MILLETT  CO. 


It  will  keep  your  chiclccns  strong  and  healthy.  It 
will  make  yountr  pullets  lay  early.  AVorth  its  weight 
in  trold  for  moulling  hen--,  and  prevents  all  diseases.  It 
is  absolutely  pui e.  HikIiIv  concentrated.  In  quantity 
coats  only  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day,  ^o  other  kind  like  it 


Make  H^'^^^ 

'■r^lXI*  'condition 


Lav 

LIKE  \ 


CONDITION  POWDER 


Therefore,  no  matter  what  kind  of  food  you  use,  mil 
■with  it  daily  Sheridan's  Powder.  Otherwise,  your  profit 
this  fall  and  winter  will  be  lost  when  the  price  for  epgf 
is  very  high.  It  assures  perfect  as.similation  of  the  food 
•ements  needed  to  produce  health  and  form  eggs.  It 
^oid  by  druggists,  grocers,  feed  dealeis  or  by  malL 

If  J       can't  get  it  send  to  ns.^  Ank  first 

One  pa  k.  25  cts.  nvo,  $1.  Large  2-lb.  can  $1.20.  Six  canB 
Exp.  pai_  %h.  Sample  of  Best  Poultry  Paper  sent  free, 
i.S,J013^,  ON  <fcCO.,22CTZ3tomHouiiaSt«  Boston. Mas* 


SPECIAL  NUMBERS. 

Preserving  Egg<=.— The  '•  Poultry  Keep- 
er" for  August,  1898.  treats  particu  larly  of 
"  Preserving  Eggs,"  several  pages  being  de- 
voted thereto.  It  contains  all  the  known 
methods,  and  gives  the  advertised  formulas 
of  those  who  ask  a  dollar  or  more  for  them. 
This  one  number  combines  all  the  informa- 
tion heretofore  given  in  the  back  numbers 
for  Julv,  1887.  September,  185*7,  Februarv, 
18S9,  July,  1889,  September,  ISO."),  and  all 
processes  "that  have  been  published  in  other 
journals. 

Lice.— The  .July,  1S98,  issue  of  the  "Poul- 
try Keeper''  is  a  special  on  "Lice."  It  con- 
tains the  best  methods  for  exterminating 
I  ce,  with  views  of  writers,  and  gives  form- 
ulas and  remedies.  Beinff  a  special  issue  on 
lice,  it  devotes  a  large  proportion  of  that 
number  to  the  subject,  reproducing  the  spe- 
cial articles  in  the  back  numbers  of  October, 
18S7,  December,  1892,  and  May,  1892. 

Feeding  for  Eggs.— This  subject  is  better 
treati-d  in  our  Septembei-,  1898,  issue  than 
in  any  article  ever  before  given.  No  book  is 
equal  to  it,  and  it  is  worth  -JlO  to  any  one,  as 
it  gives  analyses  of  foods,  kinds  of  food*,  the 
quantities  to  use,  che  food  for  eggs,  for 
growth,  for  fattening,  and  goes  into  detail. 
This  special  article,  which  takes  ui3  several 
page-,  will  probably  be  thf  reference  book 
for  all  other  journal>.  We  have  gone  over 
many  years'  record*  to  compile  it,  and  it 
also  includes  the  articles  on  the  subject  in 
the  back  numbers  of  (October,  1891,  .June, 
1898,  September,  1892,  February,  l>9o,  and 
November,  1893.  It  is  a  whole  hbi-ary  ou 
feeding,  and  ba.s  condensed  rules  for  easy 
reference. 

Incl  batop.s  and  Brooders. —The  Octo- 
ber, 189S,  "Poultr3'  Keeper"  is  a  special 
book  on  the  maiiaijement  of  incubators  and 
brooders.  It  does  not  ojive  plans  for  making 
the  articles,  but  is  devoted  to  their  opera- 
tion. Why  chicks  die  in  the  shells,  moist- 
ure, air  currents,  fertile  eggs,  temperature, 
niai)a<;ing  of  chicks  in  brooders,  feeding, 
etc.,  are  all  explained.  Prominent  in  that 
is,«ue  may  be  mentioned  the  seventy-live 
special  rules  for  incubators  and  brooders, 
with  the  Egyptian  system  of  incubation  (il- 
lustrated). 

DccKs  FOE  Markkt. — The  November, 
1898,  issue  is  a  special  on  "ducks,"  com- 
paring them  with  chickens,  giving  their 
weight  at  different  stages,  mode  of  feeding, 
cave  of  breeding  ducks,  breeds,  mating  and 
other  valuable  hints.  The  November,  1898, 
issue  will  include,  in  addition  to  the  latest 
information,  the  back  numbers  on  the  sub- 
ject for  December,  1885,  October,  1886,  .Jan- 
uarv,  1888,  August,  l^SJ^,  Mav,  1892,  aud 
December,  1892." 

Bear  in  mind  that  you  could  not  buy 
books  on  the  subjects  named,  even  if  you 
wished,  that  are  so  complete,  and  there  is 
nothmsr  like  them,  and  the  price  for  any  one 
of  the  above  numbers  is  only  five  cents. 
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EARLY  PULLETS. 

As  March  is  the  month  when  the  early 
pnllets  should  be  hatched,  it  is  a  subject 
which  may  be  discussed  with  advantage.  If 
pnllets  are  hatched  too  early  ithey  may  molt 
in  the  fall,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  not  the 
practice  to  hatch  them  before  March.  This 
molting  in  the  fall,  instead  of  beginning  to 
lay  at  that  season,  is  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule,  but  it  is  better  not  to  hatch  earlier. 
Keep  in  view  the  fact,  also,  that  the  large 
breeds  requiie  a  longer  time  during  which  to 
grow  than  the  smaller  breeds,  and  that  only 
the  pnllets  of  the  large  breeds  should  be 
hatched  early.  They  are  intended  to  come 
into  service  nest  fall,  and  then  lay  through 
the  winter.  Light  Brahmas,  Cochins  and 
Plymouth  Eocks  should  be  hatched  in  Mareh; 
Langsbans,  Wyandottes  and  Minorcas  by 
April  10th,  and  Leghorns,  Hambnrgs  and 
other  small  breeds  by  May  1st.  The  small 
breeds  sometimes  begin  to  lay  when  only  five 
months  old,  and  it  is  not  always  desirable  for 
them  to  do  so,  as  it  is  at  the  expense  of  vigor- 
The  pullet  that  does  not  begin  to  lay  until 
November,  and  then  starts  at  work,  will 
probably  lay  during  the  whole  winter. 

When  we  allude  to  early  pullets  we  mean 
those  for  nest  year.  If  pullets  are  to  be 
hatched,  there  is  now  no  time  to  lose.  It  re- 
quires three  weeks  for  the  eggs  to  hatch.  The 
advantages  of  hatching  them  early  is  that  it 
gives  them  more  time  for  growth,  and  they 
escape  lice  and  many  other  drawbacks  that 
appear  in  the  later  flocks.  It  is,  of  course, 
important  that  the  early  chicks  be  given 
good  care  ;  but  as  the  young  cockerels  can  be 
sent  to  market  as  broilei-s,  they  will  repay  for 
all  the  labor  bestowed.  Comfortable  quarters 
should  be  given  the  hens  and  broods,  and  the 
chicks  should  be  forced,  so  as  to  give  them  a 
good  start  in  the  beginning.  This  is  a  ne- 
cessity, as  March  and  April  are  the  best 
months  iu  the  year  for  securing  rapid  growth 
and  success. 

There  is  a  disposition  to  neglect  the  poultry 
when  spring  opens,  as  farmers  are  then  get- 
ting ready  for  the  busy  season  :  hat  the  hens 
are  really  then  in  the  best  condition  for  lay- 
ing, just  as  the  winter  is  passing  away,  and 
can  be  made  to  pay  better  than  at  any  other 
period,  if  given  good  care.  The  farmer  has 
but  little  time  to  bestow  on  any  kind  of  stock 
when  plowing  begins,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
most  of  his  cash  will  come  from  the  cows  and 
hens,  and  if  he  can  manage  to  give  his  fowls 
ome  attention  until  they  can  be  turned  upon 
the  range  he  will  be  well  paid  for  so  doing. 
The  mistake  most  liable  to  be  made  is  that  of 
turning  the  hens  out  to  care  for  themselves 
too  early  in  the  season,  as  the  northeast 
storms  and  cold  rains  will  be  detrimental, 
causing  roup  and  other  diseases  due  to  colds. 
The  main  point  in  spring  is  to  afford  shelter 
and  also  warmth  at  night,  as  some  days  in 
spring  are  raw,  the  sudden  changes  of  weather 
doing  more  harm  than  continued  cold. 

Same  of  the  pullets  hatched  later  on  last 
year  shonld  begin  laying  now,  as  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  spring  layers,  and  if  they 
are  healthy,  with  bright,  red  combs,  it  shonld 
not  be  long  before  they  add  their  quota  to  the 
egg-basket.  But  there  will  be  many  pullets 
which  shonld  lay,  if  one  must  judge  by  indi- 
cations, which  do  not  fulfill  expectations. 
When  such  is  the  case  it  is  possible  that  they 

ve  been  overfed  and  made  tos  fat.  the  only 
remedy  being  to  shut  otf  all  grain  and  give 
one  ounce  of  lean  meat  once  a  day,  compel- 
ling them  to  work  and  get  into  laying  condi- 
tion. 

The  first  portion  of  tlie  year  is  when  the 
largest  number  of  chicks  are  hatched,  es- 
pecially to  renew  the  flock  for  nest  year.  As 
this  is  simply  getting  ready  twelve  months 


ahead,  the  results  of  the  future  depend  upon 
the  success  of  this  year.  The  hatching  of  the 
new  stock  is  the  foundation  of  the  work,  and 
if  a  good  beginning  is  made  there  will  be  a 
great  saving  of  time  later  on.  The  most  im- 
portant matter  is  to  secure  healthy  stock— so 
as  to  avoid  roup  and  disease — and  you  can 
never  buy  such  fowls  as  yon  can  hatch  for 
yourself.  If  the  hens  are  to  be  turned  out 
with  four  or  five  males,  and  the  eggs  used  in- 
discriminately for  hatching,  the  result  will  be 
what  are  styled  '"haphazard"  chicks:  that 
is, chicks  of  which  the  farmer  knows  nothing, 
or  males  or  females  that  were  sires  and  dams. 
Only  a  few  good  hens  are  required  in  order  to 
secure  a  large  number  of  chicks,  and  they 
shonld  be  selected  from  the  general  flock,  put 


into  a  yard  away  from  the  others  and  mated 
with  a  strong  and  healthy  pure-bred  male, 
which  will  not  only  secure  uniformity,  but 
enable  the  farmer  to  know  what  kind  of  fowls 
he  will  have  next  year. 


ECONOMIC  BUYING. 

Take  for  instance  the  matter  of  fencing. 
The  farmer  may  buy  it  of  an  agent  at  the 
agent's  price,  he  may  buy  it  of  the  trust  at 
trust  prices  or  be  may  buy  it  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
The  Advance  Fence  Company,  Old  street. 
Peoria.  111.,  have  been  selling"  fence  direct 
from  the  factory  to  the  farm  at  prices  which 
have  gratified  thousands  of  purchasers.  It. 
will  pay  every  reader  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper  to  send  for  tiie  Advance  Catalogue. 


The  Greatest  Prerniiim  Eu?r  Offered. 


We  have  been  on  the  lookout  for  a  premium  that  would  be  accepteble  to  the  great  ma" 
jorityof  our  readers.  This  is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  What  one  may  like  may  b^ 
strictly  opposite  to  the  taste  of  another  What  may  be  acceptable  to  a  gentleman  is  of*- 
useless  to  a  lady.  What  a  bov  would  revel  in  may  be  distasteful  to  a  girl.  Thus  in  th^ 
search  for  a  suitable  premium'it  is  verv  difficult  to  select  one  that  is  acceptable  to  one  au*^ 
all  alike.  If  it  is  possible  to  get  hold  of  such  an  article,  we  think  we  have  succeeded  in  ou"-' 
selection  of  the  noted 

Post  Fountain  Pen. 

Where  is  there  a  gentleman  or  a  lad}^  that  would  not  find  one  useful  ?  Sho-w  us  a  boy 
or  a  girl  tbac  would  not  appreciate  a  present  of  one  of  these  useful  artic.es.  !Xow  there  aie 
fountain  pens  and  FOtrS  TAIX  PEXS,  A  good  one  is  a  boon,  while  an  inferior  article  is 
a  nuisance.  The  "  Post ''  is  considered  one  of  the  best  if  not  THE  BEST  in  the  marlcet.  It  is  the  con 
stant  companion  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  country,  and  the  list  of  testimonials 
cannot  be  excelled.  In  this  list  v/ill  be  found  leadins  »ieii  in  Politics,  Finance,  Laic,  Religious 
Movements.  Literary  2Ien,  Banlcers  and  Business  Men.  Men  who  never  before  allowed  their 
names  to  be  used  in  this  way  have  not  hesitated  to  recommend  the  "  Post  "  and  in  terms 
of  praise  simply  unqualified.' 

One  and  all  designate  the  "  Post  '"as  the  nearest  to  perfection  of  anything  yet  found.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  J  osiah  Strong,  •' r/ie  Pos<  feam  iiO</iiM(;  <o  be  desired."  It  is  a  Self -filler  and  Self- 
cleaner,  two  pom's  


which  carry  it  far  aueaa  of  all  ottiers  iu  the  market.  Only  those  who  have  used  fountain 
pens  and  suflfered  from  the  inconveuience  of  having  to  refill  them  can  fully  appreciate  the 
great  advantages  of  having  a  pen  which  practically  fills  itself.  All  you  have  to  do  with 
the  "  1-ost  "  is  to  dip  the  nib  into  the  ink  bottle,  draw  out  the  plunger  and  the  pen  i?  ready 
for  use.  Compare  this  witb  the  old  fountain  pens,  all  of  which  bave  to  be  unscrewed  be 
fore  tbev  can  be  irecharged.  and  which  require  an  awkward  glass  filler  that  can  rarely 
be  found  when  wanted,  and  at  best  is  nothing  but  a  finger-soiliug  nuisance.  The  sec- 
ond important  feature  of  the  "  Post  '  is  its  self-eleaning  arrangnment.  With  other 
peas  specially  prepared  ink  only  can  be  used.  Certain  ink-  quick.'y  corrode  and  the 
ordinary  fountain  pen  will  not  stand  them,  as  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  clean 
the  pens  afterwards.  The  •'  Post  "  can  be  tlioroughly  cleansed  in  five  seconds.  This 
is  done  by  ^imply  putting  the  nib  into  water  and  drawing  backward  and  forward  a  few 


times  the  piston  rod.  It  is  obvious  the  immeasurable  advantage  of  having  a  pen  of  this 
description,  as  it  prevents  the  bother  of  havina;  to  carry  about  with  you  the  spe'-ially  pre- 
pared fountain  pen  ink.  We  could  go  on  writing  columns  retrardins  the  Post  Pen,  and 
then  one-half  the  advantages  It  posse-sses  over  all  other  pens  might  n^ver  be  fold.  We 
prefer  infinitely  to  let  others  speak  for  us.  It  is  the  greatest  invention  in  fountain  pen  constrm- 
tion  of  the  aae. 

The  retail  price  cf  the  "  Post  "  is  ?3.C0.  It  cannot  be  purchased  under  this  price  anvu  here.  The 
patentee  has  a  very  ha I'd-and-iast  agreement  with  the  trade  and  agents  that  83.03  suall  be 
the  minimum  price  at  which  it  retails.   Bv  a  special  aarreement  we  are  iua  position  to  make 

A  GREAT  OFFER, 

and  will  send  one  postpaid  free  for  only  sis  subscribers  to  The  Poultry  Keeper  at  50 
cents  each. 

Poultry  Keeper  Company,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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POULTRY     DROPPINGS— WH  At  IS 
WRONG  ? 

A  reader  at  Lewisljurg.  Ey..  desires  to 
know  bow  to  keep  poultry  droppings.  He 
also  ?^tat  es  bow  liu  feeds  and  asks  "  What  is 
M  ront;  We  give  bis  letter  in  full  for  tbe 
benefit  of  others,  as  follows : 

Will  yoii  please  tell  nie  the  diffoi-ent 
ways  of  taking  care  of  tbe  poultry  drop- 
pings 'i  J  want  to  save  mine  in  tbe  dest 
way. 

During  tbe  past  year  I  puttbem  in  a  sbcd 
riL'bi  from  the  droppings  board,  and  kept 
them  dry.  I  began  putting  it  in  barrels 
and  pourins  -water  over  it. 

Havinsr  *old  off  some  of  uiy  fowls  to  make 
room  1  now  have  .'lO  bens  and  four  cooks. 
One  bou-e  is  Sx.52  ft'et,  divided  into  three 
pens ;  another  is  9x15  teet.  Is  this  ample 
room  ''. 

I  failed  to  get  my  pullets  to  laying  in  the 
fall,  hence  have  gotten  no  eggs  from  them 
up  to  now.  I  have  20  two-year-old  hens 
and  none  of  them  are  laying.  I  feed  tbe  .')■!: 
fowls,  tor  breakfast,  four  quarts  mash; 
bran,  two  parts ;  corn  meal,  one  part;  1  do 
not  feed  at  boon,  but  at  nisht  I  give  four 
quart*  screenings.  In  cold  weather  (and 
we  have  had  but  very  little  forthis  climate) 
1  give  corn  at  liight  instead  of  screenings. 

My  fowls  have  a  range  of  40  acres,  but'I 
notice  they  do  not  go  far  from  the  yard. 
They  sit  arotmd  In  the  sun,  at  the  wood 
pile,  wood  shed,  etc.  Tbey  are  Plymouth 
Kocks.  The  niasb  I  feed  in  troughs,  tbe 
graiii  I  scatter  over  the  ground.  They  al- 
ways have  plenty  of  fresh  water  before 
them.    What  is  wrong  '. 

I  have  also  fed  cut  clover  In  the  mash  a 
good  deal  this  winter.  I  began  with  38  hens 
and  four  roosters  at  market  price,  hens  20 
cents  each,  roosters  ten  cents  each. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  I  valued  all  tne 
stock  on  hand  as  I  did  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  The  average  price  per  dozen  for 
ejgs  sold  was  a  fraction  over  nine  cents.  I 
also  have  on  hand  at  lea<t  one  two-horse 
wagon  load  of  droppings,  but  do  not  know 
bow  to  price  it.    Can  you  tell  me? 

Mix  tbe  droppings  vvith  equal  parts  of 
dirt,  mix  well,  and  put  it  in  barrels.  Th(n 
keep  them  moist  (not  wet)  with  soap-suds, 
Tne  fat  ae ids  of  the  soap  exert  a  chemical 
effect  and  form  "salts,'*  renderuig  the  drop- 
pings soluble. 

Tbe  old  hens  are  not  laying  as  well  as  the 
pallets  bec.iuse  hens  fatten  more  readily 
than  pullets. 

To  feed  fowls  principally  on  grain,  and 
allow  a  quart  to  seven  fowls,  as  above,  in  a 
warm  climate,  and  witli  free  range,  is  feed- 
ing too  much.  The  reason  the  fowls  do  not 
go  far  from  the  yard  is  because — they  don't 
have  to.  What  is  the  use  of  their  going  for 
food  when  seven  fowls  get  a  quart  of  food  a 
day.  Rsducetbe  grain  food  fully  one-half 
andgivean  ounce  of  lean  meat  daily.  In 
summer  do  not  feed  at  all. 


GRIT,  CHARCOAL  AND  FEEDINa 

A  reader  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  is  desir- 
ous of  knowing  something  of  grit  and  char- 
coal. We  believe,  however,  that  he  has  given 
more  attention  to  those  substances  than  to 
the  amount  of  feed.    He  says: 

This  i*  thethird  year  that  I  have  taken 
your  valtiablc  paper.  I  have  kept  a  close 
watch  on  inquiries  and  answers  to  corre- 
snondents  but  have  found  no  answer  to 
what  I  wi-h  to  ask. 

Can  fowls  eat  too  much  srrit  ?  I  use 
broken  dishes  and  glass  of  all  kinds  that  t.re 
light  colored.  I  run  them  tbrouiih  a  home- 
made grit  crusher  thar  I  \\-m\  niadf  from  a 
plan  111  The  Pot  i.TRV  Kekj>i:u.  They  cat 
grit  tbe  ni  »t  thing  in  the  morning  and  the 
ia>t  thing  at  iiiirb'.  It  p.isscs  through  them 
without  being  worn  smooth  at  all.  I  hiid  it 
on  th"  liroiipiiig  l)oards  every  moriuug 
when  I  clean  tliem  and  in  tin?  droppings 
aiouii.l  I  he  yard.  I  always  supposed  that 
grit  w  IS  Worn  smooth  bfiore  itl-ft  the  giz- 
zard. 1  used  to  liiid  a  piece  of  grit  wiia  the 
sharp  corners  all  worn  >iiiooth. 

The  fuwl<  arc  iNo  troubled  some  with 
loo-eiiess  of  the  b :)wels.  1  thouslic  it  was 
caused  iiT  the  open  winter  we  have.  T  have 
h;.'"n  feeding  some  chan.'oal  lately  and  that 
eems  to  checu  it.    What  is  the  best  wav  to 


feed  charcoal  ?  I  ran  some  of  it  throuuh 
the  grit  cru>iher,  anu  tiicn  sift  it  and  put 
the  coarse  pieces  111  the  grit  box  with  the 
grit,  and  the  tine  part  I  put  in  tbe  soft  fi  ed. 
I  have  also  ijiven  them  some  bluestone  di>- 
solved  in  the  drinkipg  water.  Sonic  say 
that  it  is  good  for  looseness  of  the  bowel>. 

Mv  fowls  are  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown 
I^eghorns.  Most  of  them  are  pullets.  Jam 
wintering  95.  They  have  an  oui side  rant:e 
as  much  as  fowls'  usually  have  in  town, 
some  vacant  lots  on  one  side  ot  tbe  cbicKcn 
yards.  Tney  have  uood,  warm  houses  and 
scratching  sheds.  1  feed  a  morning  mash 
in  a  variety  of  bran,  shorts,  rolled  wheat, 
rolled  iiarley,  oat>  ;iiid  corn  firound,  boiled 
potatoes,  mixed  with  mash,  raw  carrots  to 
pick  on,  green  hone  twice  a  week,  whole 
gram,  i  feeti  two  ipiarts  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  some  corn,  in  litter  at  uoon.  At 
night  I  feed  it  well  scattered  on  the  giound 
wben  the  weather  is  fair. 

It  is  doubtful  if  fowls  will  eat  too  much 
grit,  no  matter  how  abundant  it  may  be. 
They  prefer  the  sharp  pieces,  and  the  fact 
that  grit  is  11  ot  smoothly  worn  indicates  a 
flaw  in  the  digestion  or  action  of  the  giz- 
zard. Cnareoal  serves  as  grit,  .also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  its  value  is  as'a  correct- 
ive. It  ab.sorbs  a  large  amount  of  certain 
gases,  but  the  best  results  are  obtained 
from  charcoal  when  it  is  freshly  burned. 

AVe  do  not  understand  why  fowls  should 
be  forced  to  swallow  solutions  of  bluestone 
(sulphate  of  copper).  It  is  a  poison  and 
does  harm.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  given  to  poultry  and  not  to  hti- 
man  beings. 

We  believe  that  feeding  at  noon  is  a  mis- 
take. The  fowls  have  no  inducement  to 
work  because  they — don't  have  to.  The 
large  majority  feed  too  much  and  too  ofttu. 


THE  FANCIER  AND  BREEDER. 

A  reader  at  Xorth  Cohocton,  N.  Y.,  de- 
sires tis  to  explain  the  difference  between  a 
"fancier,"  "breeder,"  "huckster,"  etc., 
and  also  makes  other  inquiries  as  follows: 

Will  you  please  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween a  fancier,  a  breeder,  a  huckster  and 
the  "utility  man  "  / 

WbaL  is  a  good  summer  food  for  bens  in 
a  yard  150x100  feet  ? 

How  ( an  I  make  hens  sit  and  ducks  lay  ? 

Vv  Inch  is  bette:-,  scormz  by  comparison 
or  by  tbe  score  card?  Will  it  make  any 
difference  to  have  my  birds  scored  privately 
or  publicly  ? 

In  regard  to  The  Poultry  Keeper  I 
may  say  it  is  the  best  poultry  paper  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  but  if  the  editor 
should  leave  I  would  also. 

A  "fancier"  is  one  who  breeds  mostly 
pets.  He  pays  more  attention  to  beauty 
than  to  utility,  and  includes  sometimes  not 
only  poultry  but  rabbits,  cats,  erows, 
white  mice,  pug  dogs,  garter  snakes,  gold 
fish,  rats,  ferrets,  squirrels,  etc.,  in  his  list- 
Sometimes  he  reaches  the  distinction  of 
breeder. 

A  breeder  is  one  who  endeavors  to  breed 
to  a  standard  of  purity  and  at  the  same 
time  combine  all  the  best  characteristics, 
such  as  hardiness  and  prolificacy.  He  will 
not  sacritice  a  good  bird  for  a  minor  defect. 

A  huckster  is  one  who  buys  birds  to  sell 


Nlnety- 
8lx  eggH  hatched 
out  of  a  poHBible 
hiinilred,  is  the  iinrl- 
'  vallfd  record  ot  the  Pral- 
liestate  Incubator.  More 
scieritilically  cnuHtructed. 
more  ncurl.v  auliimatic  in  Ita  opera- 
ti<Mi  than  any  other  Inculiator.  ThB 

Prairie  State 

INCUBATOR 

practically  runs  itst  lf.  Full  deaoriptlons 
and  pictures  in  catalnc ;  biggest  book 

"n  incubators  ever  given  away — 

60  colored  plates— free. 

niAMtlE  SIAIE 

iKi  riiA  ioK  (oni'AXT, 

Hoiun*  ( It7,  I'a. 


KILLING  LICE 

by  old  methods  of  dusting  and  dippmepoultry 
and  stock  is  expeosi^'e  and  too  slow.  Wtthour 
procejis,  tbe  h<;n  or  the  hog  sleeps  at  night  on 
boarils  pniiil'id  or  sprinkled  with 

LEE'S  LICE  KILLER. 

Tli.-a'a  all  Ihcre  is  to  it.  Nr)  li  i:]JliL|,-  of  fowls  OT 
animals,  ytt  p'Tfect  freedom  frotn  vt^rmin.  Special 
Iir.,._.s,     "    Sample  Kree  troiii '  >Mialia  with  bf.oklct 

CVi:0.  K.  CO., 

Omaha,  .Nebr.,  or  68  Murray  &t.,  IT. 

^  O  C  t  nandsome  Solid 
r  K  bCi  >  Gold  :<bell  Ring 
l"r«M-.  Choice  of  10  styles.  .Send 
name  and  address,  tlieii  we  will 
.send  you  by  mail  \-i  bo.xes  of 
liens,  "l-J  in  a  bo.x,  and  our  cata- 
logue. !Sell  for  10  cents  a  bo.x. 
.■Send  \is  ^il.'iO.  and  we  will  send 

  the  ring  von  choose.  Aniericnn 

I'ubUshlng  Uouse,  621  Commerce  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


and  exhibit,  and  usually  goes  to  a  show 
with  a  carload  of  almost  anything  that 
can  be  picked  ii)5. 

The  utility  man  is  really  a  breeder  who 
cares  nothing  for  tbe  trivial  defects  whicti 
serve  as  pretexts  to  give  "  judges  '*  jobs  in 
settling  the  difference  between  "tweedle-de- 
dee"  and  "  tweedle  de-dum 

A  good  summer  food  for  yarded  fowls  is 
a  mess  of  leau  meat  in  the  morning,  with 
some  chopped  gra^s.  Then  scatter  millet 
seed  for  the  hens  to  work  on.  At  night 
give  wheat,  all  they  will  eac  The  night 
meal  may  be  varied  with  other  grains  and 
twice  a  week  with  a  full  meal  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  ground  oats, 
bran  and  animal  meal. 

Hens  cannot  be  made  to  sit  except  by 
making  them  fat.  Ducks  cannot  l)e  made 
to  lay  until  the  cause  of  non-laying  is 
known. 

The  comparison  can  only  be  made  at 
show  rooms  or  by  comparison  with  other 
birds.  Scoring,  publicly  or  privately, 
means  nothing  in  reality  and  the  score  cards 
do  not  record  facts.  Get  "'Poultry  Keeper 
Illustrator,  No.  4,"  and  score  your  birds 
yourself. 

SAVING  THE  COST  OF  LABOR. 

ROFITS  on  vegeta- 
.bles  depend  more  on 
] the  cost  ot  labor  in 
'  cull  ivating  them  than 
on  any  other  one  fac- 
tor. You  save  time 
and  you  save  the 
wages  of  hired  help 
when  you  use  such 
gjrden  heloers  as  the 
iron  Age  implements, 
for  plowing,  sowing,  hoeing,  culti- 
vating, rau-insr,  covering,  billing, 
etc.  Ill  buying  a  combination  im- 
plement yoii  get  a  valuable  outfit 
of  aardeii  tools  for  tbe  pi  ice  of  one 
ajj.i  the  experience  of  thousands  of  vege- 
table growers  proves  that  all  tbe  Iron  Agtj 
tools  are  practical  labor  saver*.  Before  sit- 
ting down  to  figure  on  saving  cost  of  labor 
in  growing  veiiPtables  either  for  market  or 
for  the  home  talde  it  is  best  to  write  for  a 
copy  of  the  Iron  Ane  IJook  for  1900.  It  is  a 
handsome  catalogue  sent  free  by  the  Bate- 
man  Manu  factiiring  Co.,  Box  "25,  Grenloch, 
N.J.  It  descrilies  all  the  iinpleinents  hav- 
ing tbe  famous '■  Iron  Aire"  trade  mark, 
which  have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  reliable  in  it^e,  and  it  gives  the  de- 
scription and  prices  of  each.  It  describes 
the  many  uses  of  the  Iron  Age  tools  and 
contain^  h undrcds  of  suggestions  and  hints 
that  will  help  to  place  vegetable  growing 
on  a  more  profitable  basis. 


POULTRY  IN  GARDENS. 

The  l<eeping  of  ponltry  does  not  interfere 
witli  gardeninu  except  when  the  seeds  are  in 
the  ground.  After  the  plants  are  well  under 
way  the  hens  will  prefer  the  youos  and  ten- 
der grass  and  weeds  ;  and  while  some  of  the 
fiardeii  jilants  may  he  eaten  also,  yet  there 
will  he  a  larse  luimber  of  insects  destroyed. 
It  green  food  is  i)lcntitul  the  hens  will  do  bnt 
little  dainase.  A  hen  with  a  brood  of  yonng 
chicks  will  find  many  worms  and  insects  that 
would  perhaps  do  more  damage  than  tliat  in- 
flicted by  the  hen  and  brood. 
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THE  MATTER  WITH  THE  CHICKS. 

From  Parkerford,  Pa.,  come*  a  letter 
from  a  reader  wbo  wishes  to  know  what  is 
the  matter  with  his  chicks.  They  are 
hatched  in  incubators  and  he  has  but  little 
ditB2ultT  except  in  raisins  them.  He  states 
the  circumstances  as  follows: 

TVhat  is  the  matter  with  my  chicks? 
Thev  look  well  when  hatcned  and  appear  to 
do  well  for  a  wees  or  ten  days,  then  they 
get  bowel  trouble  and  lose  appelite.  The 
finng  i<  whitish  and  thin  and  aahere=  to 
the  vent..  From  this  time  until  about  live 
weeks  later  they  drop  off  continually,  los- 
ing about  sixty  per  cent.  Tbe  chicks  that 
remain  do  well. 

I  start  feediog  chick  manna  morning, 
noon  and  night  and  meal  and  millet  be- 
tween the  otber  meaU  on  a  Hoor  littered 
with  chaff.  1  sive  fresh  water  twice  a  day 
with  plenty  of  charcoal  and  grit.  The 
house  is  dry  and  clean  and  kept  at  about 
seventy  degrees.  The  hovers  run  at  about 
from  eighty-live  to  ninet\ -five  degrees.  The 
hovers  and  hon.-e  are  cleaned  three  times  a 
weeK.  The  incubator  room  adjoining  the 
brooder  house,  7x9  feet,  from  the  floor  to 
tbe  eeilins,  is  eight  and  four  feet  in  the 
ground.  There  are  two  wiudows  opposite 
for  ventilation  near  the  top. 

I  run  one  300  and  one  200  egg  Prairie 
State  Incubator,  j  have  no  trouble  in  con- 
trolling the  beat  yet  there  are  only  about 
lift;>en  per  cent,  of  them  mtxtured  and  about 
fifteen  per  ceni.  not  fully  matured,  that  die 
in  the  shell.  I  use  no  moi>ture  until  about 
the  eighteenth  day  and  ventilate  to  dry 
down  according  to  chart  as  near  as  possible 
^n  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth  day.  I  fill 
all  the  pans  full  of  water  and  close  the  ven- 
tilators to  within  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of 
beinsr  shut.  'l"he  machine  shows  lots  of 
moisture  on  the  doors  and  ventilators.  I 
do  not  open  the  machine  from  the  eighteenth 
day  until  the  twenty-second  day  when  I 
take  them  out.  I  open  the  ventilator  wide 
when  done  hatching. 

My  breeding  stock  is  apparan'ly  he\lthy 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  cold  by  which 
a  few  were  attacked.  They  have  free  ringe 
in  nice  weather.  I  keep  150  hens  and  ten 
roosters  in  a  hou«e  32x12  feet,  with  the  roof 
nine  feet  high,  'i'be  hoiise  is  tight  and  ven- 
tilated on  nice  days.  TVhere  is  thetrouble  ? 
Is  11  in  the  incubation  or  brooding  or 
where  ? 

In  reading  the  above  we  find  that  our  cor- 
respondent does  not  know  what  he  is  feed- 
ing. Chick  manna,  meal  and  millet.  He 
knows  what  meal  and  millet  are  but  he 
takes  the  other  food  on  '•  faith."  It  may  be 
good  or  it  may  not,  but  what  is  it  ?  Kever 
feed  anything  unless  you  know  all  about  it. 
There  are  hundreds  of  preparations  sold  for 
poultry  that  are  put  up  by  parties  in  drug 
stores  or  other  places  that  never  raised  or 
hatched  a  chick.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
chick  manna.  It  may  be  good  for  poultry 
but  no  one  should  use  a  food  unless  he 
knows  of  what  i<.  is  composed,  as  the  man- 
agement can  be  conducted  better  when  one 
knows  what  he  is  feeding. 

Another  point  is  that  many  suppose  a 
brooder  is  warm  enough  when  it  is  not.  but 
from  the  above  we  judge  that  tbe  hatching 
aBd  brooding  are  correct. 

We  got  up  a  special  chick  paper,  "  Poul- 
try Keeper  Illustrator,  Xo.  2."'  We  beg 
readers  to  send  for  it.  They  prefer  to  lose 
a  larse  number  of  chicks  and  write  u«.  We 
could  not  begin  to  give  one-fiftieth  as  much 
in  a  letter  or  an  article  as  the  book  con- 
tains.  Yet  it  only  costs  a  trifle. 

Be  sure  and  give  nothing  to  the  chicks 
the  first  06  (or  even  48)  hours.  That  point 
is  important.  Then  for  four  days  feed  pin- 
head  oatmeal  and  millet  seed,  four  times  a 
day.  Then  feed  bread  made  of  one  pound 
of  bran,  two  of  cornmeal,  one  of  animal 
meal  and  one-fourth  pound  linseed  meal. 
Feed  three  times  a  day.  Between  meals 
give  millet  seed,  a  gill  to  50  chicks.  Jsever 
leave  any  food  to  remain  over.  After  the 
chicks  are  a  month  old  feed  the  bread  morn- 
ing and  night  and  give  potatoes,  turnips, 
carrots  or  vegetables  of  any  kind,  either 


cooked  or  raw.  A  raw  egg,  mixed  with 
corameal,  may  be  given  three  times  a  week 
as  much  as  they  will  eat  up  clean. 


GETS  NO  EGGS. 

So  says  one  of  our  readers  at  Sunbury, 
Pa.,  who  has  followed  our  advice,  altboush 
others  are  more  fortunate  than  he.  We 
present  his  letter  below: 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Poultry 
Keeper  for  several  years  and  find  enoutrh 
in  it  every  jearto  more  than  pay  for  two 
subscriptions,  but  I  cannot  find  anything  to 
hel]^  me  in  the  present  trouble,  viz..  I  have 
six  Legborn  hens  and  flfteea  English  Red 
Caps.    L  do  not  get  an  egg. 

Last  summer  they  laid  splendidly  until 
about  the  middle  of  October,  when  tliey  be- 
gan to  moult  and  stop  laying  until 
the  latter  part  of  November.  I  was  onlj' 
getting  two  to  three  eggs  a  dav  from  the  21 
hens,  and  in  December  averaged  two  eggs  a 
day.  On  January  61  h  I  got  one  egg.  and 
have  not  gotten  any  since.  I  have  tried 
your  advice,  as  given  in  the  paper:  thought 
I  was  feeding  too  much  and  I  starved  them 
for  days,  then  fed  ground  fresh  bone  and 
meat,  with  a  little  corn  in  the  evening,  but 
it  did  no  good.  Then  I  fed  them  corn  chop 
and  bran  in  the  morning  and  corn  in  the 
evening  ;  also  I  gave  them  cabbage  leaves, 
etc.  I  throw  the  corn  in  among  straw  and 
leaves  and  make  them  scracflh  for  it.  The 
coop  is  tight,  so  that  no  cold  wind  can  blow 
on  them.  I  love  to  attend  to  chickens,  and 
nothing  pleases  me  so  much  as  to  gee  eggs, 
but  I  am  disgusted.  My  neighbors'  chick- 
ens are  all  laying.  My  son  has  a  lot  of 
mongrel  chiciiens,  all  kinds,  and  he  gets 
Seven  to  eight  esgs  a  day  from  about  the 
same  number  of  hens. 

When  fowls  are  fat  they  cannot  be  gotten 
again  in  laying  condition  |in  a  few  days,  and 
it  is  possible  that  our  subscriner  has  been 
loo  kind  to  his  flock.  When  hens  art  moult- 
ing, and  do  not  finish  until  the  winter  opens, 
they  seldom  lay  before  spring.  It  requires 
Bbout  three  months  to  moult,  and  if  they 
did  not  begin  to  moult  until  the  middle  of 
October  they  did  not  complete  the  process 
until  well  into  January.  They  will  begin 
layiug  when  spring  opens  aud  wUl  give  a 
gooa  account  of  themselves. 


EARLY  LICE. 

The  lice  will  pnt  in  an  appearance  before 
the  early  pullets  begin  to  lay  in  the  spring, 
and  by  the  time  the  farmer  is  aware  of  the 
fact  he  will  have  his  poultry  house  well 
stocked  with  a  large  army  of  the  depredators 
ready  to  operate  on  the  hens.  The  way  to 
prevent  lice  is  to  fight  them  early.  Xever  let 
them  get  possession.  Get  a  hand  sprayer  and 
spray  the  honse  once  a  week,  and  do  not  miss 
a  single  square  inch,  giving  the  fences  a 
spraying  also.  Use  the  kerosene  emulsion, 
which  is  cheap.  To  make  it.  get  a  half 
pound  of  hard  soap,  shave  it,  and  dissolve  it 
in  half  a  gallon  of  boilins  water,  and  while 
boiling,  remove  it  from  the  fire,  adding  a 
quart  or  three  pints  of  kerosene.  With  a 
sprayer  churn  it  for  ten  minutes,  until  it 
forms  a  cream,  and  the  materials  are  inti- 
mately mixed.  Then  add  six  or  ten  gallons 
of  water  and  spray  it  as  a  fine  spray.  This 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  lice  destroyer  that 
can  be  used. 


BUCKBEE'S 

NEW  STRAWBERRY  MELON 

which  created  such  favorable  comment  last  season 
was  hybridized  with  the  strawberry,  the  result  being 
the  most  delicious  strawberry  fliivor. 
Hardy,  good  market  size,  escclleni  shipper.  It  will 
I  please  evervbodv  that  grows  it  and  all  who  eat  it, 

THIS 


FREE 


WRITE  TO-DAY 

ind  we  will  sendyou 

i  liberal  packac^e  of 
t  h  is  wonderful 
aielon  seed  and  our  larce  ln-auti- 
fully  illastrated  Seed'and  Plant  , 
Book.  Teilsall  about  be; 


MENTION 

PAPER 


SWAN'S 

Extra  Heavy 

Felt  Roofing 


Cents 

for  100  Sq.  Ft. 
Caps  and  Nails,    The  A. F. Swan  Co.,  116  Nassau  St.,  N.Y 


FIBE 
Proof. 


Wind  and  Water 

Sample  free. 


i 


Cholera  and  roup  Guaranteed  CURE 

For  Chickens,  Pigeons  and  Turlxys. 
Price  by  Jlail,  S5  cents:  Three  for  $1.00.  Drug 
and  Snpply  Honses  sell  it. 
Buckeve  Hediclne  Co.,  Dep't    F,  Colmnbos,  Ohio. 


WHAT  WILL  MAKE  THEM  LAY. 

A  reader  at  lola,  Kansas,  who  seems  to 
have  managed  correctly,  desires  to  know- 
how  to  make  his  hens  lay  better.  He  states 
his  mode  of  management.  Here  is  what  he 
presents : 

Could  you  give  me  any  information  as  lo 
how  to  iiiake  mv  hens  lay  beiier  than  they 
do  ?  I  have  19  hens,  six"  White  Plymoutn 
Rocks,  seven  Earrea  Plymouth  Rock  pul- 
let*, live  Light  Brahma  hens,  and  several 
otner  mixed  hens,  from  which  I  do  not  get 
more  than  one  e^g  per  day.  They  have 
plenty  of  grit,  chorcoal  and  c  am-shells. 
They  also  have  green  bone.  I  live  in  town 
and  of  course  they  cannot  have  free  range 
all  of  the  time,  but  we  have  nearly  an  acre 
of  land,  which  1  have  a  good  fence  around, 
and  will  turn  them  in  when  I  have  to  pen 
them  up.  I'hey  have  been  running  out  for 
the  last  two  months  ana  gathering  up  all 
the  scraps  tbat  were  thrown  about. 

The  weather  has  not  been  very  bad  this 
mouth  so  tar,  and  they  are  not  fat,  as  we 
have  dressed  one  occasionally,  and  there 
was  but  verv  little  fat  I'U  them,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  they  have  had  free  range,  and  I 
have  fed  but  very  little  grain.  I  fe°d  KaflBr 
corn  and  wheat  screenings,  aud  on  cold 
mornings  dried  corn  leaves,  which  had  been 
cut  and  cured  wheu  young,  scalded  and 
mixed  with  bran  and  corn  chop  to  a  crum- 
bly mass.   I  also  feed  egg  food. 

They  have  a  scratching  house  lix20  feet 
■with  about  four  inches  of  dust  on  tbe  Dottom 
and  about  four  Indies  of  straw,  where  they 
have  to  work  for  all  the  grain  they  get.  It 
is  battened  all  around  and  has  a  large  win- 
dow running  the  length  of  it.  1 1  is  very 
warm  and  comfortable,  and  is  a  nice  roost- 
ing room,  which  is  kept  as  clean  as  I  can 
keep  it.  It  is  joined  to  the  scratcbina:  shed 
and  du.st  comes  in  there  so  thick  tnat  it 
covers  everything.  Then,  besides,  1  keep 
the  floor  covered  with  dust,  so  they  are  as 
healthy  as  any  birds  in  town.  Tbere  has 
been  very  little  disease  among  my  flock, 
only  a  little  roup,  but  that  is  all  gone  now. 
I  have  not  seen  a  poultry  paper  that  can 
come  up  to  The  Poultry  Keeper  yet. 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  hens  will 
not  lay  in  winter,  despite  the  best  of  care, 
but  such  hens  will  usually  stare  out  early 
in  spring,  on  the  first  signs  of  warm 
weather,  and  make  up  for  lost  time  lively. 
That  is  wbat  we  believe  the  above  flock 
will  do,  but  matters  may  he  assisted  by 
feeding,  iu  addition  to  tbe  food  allowed, 
some  animal  meal,  dried  blood,  cut  bone,  or 
butcher's  meat,  with  linseed  meal  twice  a 
week. 


ot  melons,  how  to  . 

Write  ''to^aT"'aDd  1  H  .  W.  B  U  C  KB  E  £ 

mentioc  this  paper.  I  ROCKFCSD  SEED  FARMS. 

'  ROCKFORD.  ILL.  BOX  "-JOS 


PETALUMA  INCUBATORS  FOR 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  sale  of  tbese  celebrated  hatching  ma- 
chines, made  by  tbe  Petaluma  Incubator 
Co.,  of  Petaluiiia,  Cal.,  has  constantly  beeu 
increasing  not  only  at  home,  but  iu  everj' 
other  country  where  they  have  been  intro- 
duced. One  fii:m  in  Australia  has  ordered 
nearly  TOO  incubators.  Tbe  la.*t  order  was 
for  3S0  macliines.  assorted  sizes,  to  gri  for- 
ward by  sailing  vessel,  with  information 
tnat  before  these  can  arrive  they  will  cable 
for  additional  machines  to  t>e  shipped  by 
express  steamer,  and  they  have  the  distinc- 
tion of  making  ibe  largest  shipment  to  a 
foreign  count!-}  of  any  incubator  company 
iu  the  United  States,'  Recent  orders  have 
also  beeu  received  from  Madras.  ludia,  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Yoiiohama,  Apia,  Au- 
tofogajta,  Chile  and  Manila.  Write  to  Pet- 
aluma Incubator  Co.,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  for 
Catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  dealer;  aiid 
mettion  this  paper. 
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The   Poultry  Keeper. 


March  15,  igca- 


POULTRY  KEEPER 

Btjbsceiption  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in 
advance.  Single  number,  5  cents.  All  sub- 
scriptions commence  witb  current  numbei 
at  time  they  are  received.  No  subscription 
dated  back. 

Advertising  Rates,  25  cents  per  Agate  line, 
(53.50  per  inch,)  each  insertion.  Fourteen 
lines  to  the  inch.  Advertisements  must  be 
received  by  the  15th  of  the  month  preceding 
date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

CoRRE-SPOXDENCE.  We  iuvitc  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers,  but  respectfully  ask 
that  all  articles  be  short  and  concise.  Write 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  address 
all  correspondence  in  relation  to  articles,  or 
manuscripts  for  publication  to  P.  H.Jacobs, 
Editor,  Ilammonton,  N.  J. 

Communications  toThe  Poultry  Keeper. 
on  business  must  be  addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg.  Pa. 

Many  valuable  articles  are  left  over  until 
next  issue  for  lack  of  space. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  is  distinctly  a 
paper  for  practical  poultrymen.    It  is  the 
'market  fowl"  organ. 

We  have  many  inquiries  under  the  regular 
beading,  but  we  usually  answer  many  of 
them  at  length  as  special  articles. 


Our  "Illustrator,  No.  i''  describes 
nearly  all  tiie  breeds  in  a  tabular  form. 
Every  poiiltryman  should  have  it. 


Our  "  Illustrator  "  books  are  25  cents, 
but  any  one  of  them  and  The  Poultry 
Keeper  one  year  can  be  had  for  60  cents. 

Uncle  Isaac  wants  the  constitution  a-d 
by-lawi-  enforced,  but  he  did  not  worr: 
over  such  "  small  "  matters  at  Indianapo 
lis. 

The  best  breed  i«  the  one  that  is  hardy 
and  stands  your  climate.  No  use  Laving 
the  "  best  layers  "  wQeu  they  are  not  con- 
sticutionally  vigorous. 

Porto  Rico  is  not  in  the  United  States 
because  the  constitution  refers  only  to 
States — not  territories.  For  tiae  same  rea- 
son Congress  does  not  meet  in  the  United 
States. 

Me.  R.  L.  Simmons,  Shelby,  N.  C,  otlers 
his  services  as  judge,  and  desires  correspond- 
ence with  associations  on  that  subject.  He 
has  given  excellent  satisfaction  wherever  he 
has  served. 

Any  reader  having  a  copy  of  our  book 
*'  illustrator,  No.  2,'"  never  feels  compelled 
to  ask  for  any  more  information  on  incubat- 
ing and  brooding.  We  believe  that  it  an- 
swers every  question  on  the  subjects  men- 
tioned that  c  )Uld  V>e  asked. 


"  The  Poultry  Star,"  with  that  vet- 
eran poultryman,  Mr.  M.  Davenport,  as 
editor,  is  published  at  South  Am  boy,  N.  J., 
at  25  cents  a  year.  It  is  a  new  candidate, 
but  if  it  proves  as  good  in  the  future  as  at 
present  it  will  have  hosts  of  friends. 

Plans  tor  making  a  homemade  hot  waler 
incubatoi  will  be  sent  free  to  any  reader 
It  is  illustrated  and  contains  directions  for 
operating.  Hundreds  are  in  use.  Wrile  to 
our  editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N. 
.1.,  and  inclose  two  stamps  for  postage  and 
stationery.  He  has  nfitbing  for  sale,  the 
plans  being  sent  simply  to  creiitc  an  inter- 
est in  our  readers  in  nicubation. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Johnston,  Homer  City.  Pa.,  is 
a  breeder  who  has  made  White  Cochins, 
White  Wyandottes,  White  ^[insrcas  and 
AVhitc  Turkeys  his  specialties,  and  he  also 
breeds  Brown  and  Bntf  Leghorns.  Langshans, 
Andalnsians  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks- 
He  otlers  his  circulars  to  all  interested. 

The  February  issue  of  the  American 
Poultry  Jovrr.al,  Chicago,  was  a  mammoth 
one — 30,000  copies — and  Editor  Bates  de- 
serves credit  for  bis  enterprise.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  be^t  poultry  journals  pub- 
lished, is  full  of  good  reading  and  we  con- 
gratulate it  for  its  up-to-date  methods. 

"Pocket  INIoney  Poultry,"  by  Myra 
V.  Norys,  is  the  title  of  a  nev/  book  pub- 
lished by  Geo.  E.  Howard  &  Co.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C,  whoalso  publish  "The  Feat  her.' 
This  book  is  Hfty  cents,  and  can  be  had  ot 
the  publishers  or  through  The  Poultry 
Keeper.  We  will  send  the  book  and 
Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for  seveuty-tive 
cents. 


We  may  publish  a  longarticle,  say  in  this 
issue,  on  turkeys,  and  next  month  some 
reader  will  write,  "Let  me  know  how  to 
manage  turkeys.'  AVbile  we  understand 
that  we  should  oblige  the  reader,  yet  it 
would  net  be  proper  to  repeat  the  article  so 
soon.  For  that  reason  we  have  cheap  back 
numbers  (five  cents),  and  books,  whch 
treat  of  hundreds  of  subjects, and  they  cost 
but  little  and  save  time. 


If  an  egg  is  broken  the  hens  will  eat  it, 
and  it  is  by  eggs  beintr  broken  that  tlie  hens 
learn  the  vice,  as  they  never  eat  eggs  unless 
they  first  tind  one  broken.  The  only  way 
to  prevent  the  hens  from  eitiug  eggs  after 
they  once  begin  is  to  make  a  nest  with  a 
top,  compelling  the  ben  to  walk  in  to  reach 
the  nest,  and  have  the  box  raised  ten  inches 
from  the  floor,  so  that  the  hen  cannot 
stand  near  the  box  to  eat  the  eggp.  When 
she  goes  on  the  nest  she  cannot  do  any 
harm,  as  she  must  come  off  and  stand  up  to 
eat  the  eggs. 

Farmers  should  never  ship  eggs  until 
they  have  tirst  endeavored  to  get  better 
prices  for  them  nearer  home.  It  they 
would  retail  their  eggs  and  seek  customers 
a  large  sum  would  be  added^o  the  receipts 
fi"om  poultry.  Fresh  eggs  are  always  sal- 
able, for  every  family  must  at  times  have 
them.  It  frequently  happens,  when  eggs 
are  scarce,  that  one  farmer  must  buy  them 
from  another,  and  in  every  village  and 
town  will  be  found  those  who  prefer  to 
buy  from  the  farmer  than  from  the  dealers. 

Prices  for  poultry  are  much  better  now 
than  for  several  months,  old  hens  being  the 
favorites;  but  they  are  not  plentiful  be- 
cause of  being  retained  on  farms  for  winter 
laying.  Ducks  are  also  bringing  good 
prices  and  turkeys  still  hold  their  own. 
Roosters  are  never  iu  demand  at  any  sea- 
son. A  demand  for  small  broilers  will 
now  begin  in  the  large  Eastern  markets. 
There  lias  been  a  large  business  m  incuba- 
tors this  season,  and  the  probability  is  that 
the  supply  of  broilei  s  will  be  large  about 
April ;  but  the  demand  seems  to  trrow  with 
the  supply,  and  no  doubc  prices  will  be 
fully  up  to  those  of  the  previous  years. 

.March  and  April  are  really  cold  months 
and  a  variety  of  fo^d  will  be  diflicult  to  ob- 
tain. It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to 
give  the  hens  a  chance  of  some  kind  or  they 
may  lose  appetite.  Even  the  addition  of  a 
>ini:le  article  may  show  good  effects.  A 
head  of  cabbage  will  be  highly  relished  in 


winter.  Cabbages  are  expensive  at  this 
season,  but  it  is  not  required  to  use  them 
every  day.  Three  times  a  week  will  be  of 
assistance.  It  will  pay  to  cook  potatoes  for 
the  bens.  Of  course  it  is  laborious  to  cook 
the  food  for  a  lar^e  number  of  hens,  but  it 
can  be  done  at  least  twice  a  week.  Variety 
will  induce  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
eggs,  which  will  encourage  the  farmer  to 
repeat  the  experiment. 


SITUATIONS. 

A  voungman  desires  situation  in  poultry 
plant  as  helper.  Is  20  years  old,  healthy, 
strong,  no  bad  habits,  and  has  had  expe- 
rience in  hatching  and  raising  chicks  and 
managing  fowls.  Will  accept  meagre  sal- 
ary for  start.  Best  ot  references  given. 
Address  Charles  B.  Haupt,  SlO  North  Sixth 
street,  Shamokin,  Pa. 


CEDAR  RAPIDS  IN  LINE  FOR  1901. 

Owing  to  the  favorable  outcome  of  the 
fifth  annual  e.xhibition  of  the  Western 
Poultry  Fanciers'  A'sociation,  Cedar  Rap- 
ids. Iowa,  they  will  give  their  sixth  annual 
exhibition  the  third  week  in  January,  lOol 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  sixth  annual  show 
will  be  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
West,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make 
it  the  largest  We^tern  show  of  the  season. 
Mi".  E.  E.  Richards  is  secretary. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  STANDARD. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  American  Poul- 
try Associalion  there  were  a  numbtr  of 
chances  made  in  the  Standard,  as  well  as 
in  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  which 
were  not  legal,  from  the  fact  that  due 
notice  had  not  been  given  before  the  said 
meeting.  The  most  serious  one  was  the 
change  in  the  time  of  seating  the  iucoming 
president  and  the  changes  in  regard  to  Mi- 
norca comb  and  black  in  the  beau  of  Pekiii 
Ducks.  The  above  changes  were  illegal  and 
are  so  declared . 


THE  COLUMBIA  INCUBATOR. 

In  speaking  of  this  candidate  for  public 
favor  Adam  Thompson,  of  Amity,  Mo., 
says  February  12th:  "  I  set  it  up  the  day 
after  arrival  in  an  outhouse  away  from  any 
tire  and  the  outside  temperature  d-opped 
over  fifty  degrees  in  less  than  six  hour-,  but 
the  incubator  did  not  vary  but  a  half  de- 
gree. Outside  of  this  one  time  it  kept 
steady  at  the  same  tempeiature  (lOo)  all 
the  time.  The  hatch  was  148  chicks  from 
155  fertile  eggs."  This  incubator  won  len 
first  prizes  in  1899. 


GORING  THE  WRONG  OX. 

"Uncle  Isaac"'  Iv.  Felch  has  discovered 
that  the  constitution  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association  was  violated  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  and  he  is  indignant,  very  ju-^tly, 
too,  for  any  association  will  fall  that  does 
not  respect  its  own  laws.  But  Uncle  Isaac 
and  his  friends,  at  Indianapolis,  in  defiance 
of  the  constitution,  prevented  a  ballot  fov 
otlieers,  forced  an  olc'tion  WHv  voc,  and 
in  the  face  of  protests.  The  secretary  can 
cast  a  vote  for  all  the  members  by  unanim- 
ous consent,  according  to  parliamentary 
rules,  but  as  long  as  one  member  otijects  to 
such  a  ballot  the  vote  of  the  members  must 
betaken.  The  wrong  o\  is  now  irorel.  It 
may  take  a  long  time  for  some  chicl<e:i>  to 
come  home  to  roost,  but  if  one  will  sit 
down  and  wait  they  may  put  in  an  ai-pear 
ance  after  awhile..  Chicken  No.  1  ha?  ar- 
rived.   Others  may  follow. 
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SOME  OF  THE  PRIZES  WON. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Randolph,  Bartlett,  Ohio,  tvod 
first  ou  pen  and  pullet,  with  second  and 
third  prizes,  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  some  scores 
reaching  94%  on  Rose-comb  Brown  Leg- 
horns. On  bingle-comb  Black  Leghorns  be 
got  first  on  pen,  eock'erel  and  pullet,  with 
other  winnings.  At  the  ,Ohio  State  Fair, 
Columbus,  he  secured  first  on  pen  and  pul- 
let on  his  Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns,  with 
seconds  and  thirds,  and  with  only  five 
Black  Leghorns  he  won  four  prizes,  from 
first  to  fifth. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Hoffman,  Sharon,  Pa.,  at  the 
Sharon  show  won  about  a  clean  sweep  on 
his  famoos  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  His 
cock,  "  TVTiite  Prince,"  was  declared  by  the 
judges  the  best  they  ever  handled.  He  got 
silver  cup  for  highest  scoring  bird  in  the 
show.  He  also  won  American  White 
Plymouth  Rock  Club's  cup  for  best  pen  in 
the  State.  Mr.  Hoffman  has  no  other  breed 
and  makes  the  one  kind  his  specialty. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Scholz,  Erie,  Pa.,  breeds  the 
Golden  Wyandottes  and  is  an  expert  with 
ttem.  He  has  won  at  Erie  for  several  years, 
as  well  as  at  Meadville  and  Cambridge 
Springs,  his  birds  scoring  up  in  the  nine- 
ties. Mr.  Scholz  owns  the  celebrated  I.  X. 
L.  poultry  yards,  on  which  he  keeps  only 
the  beautiful  Golden  U'yandettes.and  some 
of  the  best  breeders  buy  their  choice  stock 
from  him. 


A  NEW  GERMAN  POULTRY  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  tirst  meeting  of  the  "  Xational-Ter- 
ein  deutsb  amerikaniscner  Geflsegelzuech- 
ter"  (Xa:ional  Association  of  German 
American  Poultry  Bresders)  was  held  on  the 
2.3d  day  of  January,  1900,  at  10:00  o'clock  in 
the  f.*renoon  at  the  Tattersall's  Building, 
corner  lOnh  and  Daarborn  streets  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  111. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Henry  E. 
Toigt,  secretary-  pro  tern,  of  Hamburg, 
Wis.,  who  is  also  editor  of  ths  only  German 
poultry  journal  published  in  the  States, and 
Mr.  O.  W^isler,  of  Chicago,  was  elected  as 
cbairman. 

Mr.  Andreas  Simon,  editor  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  of  the  supplement  to 
the  Illinois  "Staas  Zeitung,"  of  Chicago, 
addressed  the  meef-iug  in  an  appropriate 
manner  for  the  occasion,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm. 

Following  is  the  result  of  the  election  of 
the  officers  for  the  new  association  : 

President,  Rev.  F.  TV.  Xeubauer,  Ttegas- 
ville.  Wis. ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Henry 
E.  Toigt,  Hamburgh  Wis. 

The  •'  Der  Gefluesel-Zuechter  "  of  Ham- 
burg, Wis, .  was  made  the  ofliciai  organ  of 
the  new  association,  which  now  has  over 
10)  chartered  mernbers,  and  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  soun  have  five  times  the  amount 
of  members.  3Iilwaukee,  Wis,,  was  se- 
lected as  the  next  place  for  the  annual 
meeting,  which  will  be  held  in  that  city 
sometime  next  fall,  at  which  time  the  as- 
sociation will  also  hold  a  general  old  time 
German  Poultry  Show  in  connection  with 
the  nieeting. 

The  membership  fee  was  set  at  only  .50 
eents  and  tbe  annual  dues  at  .50  cents.  "All 
ap])lications  for  membership,  etc.,  should 
be  addres.5ed  to  Henry  E.  Voigt,  secretary 
and  treasury,  HambuVe,  Wis. 


Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  name  of 
George  H.  Lee,  which  has  been  so  widely 
advertised  through  these  columns .  Mr.  Lee 
located  m  Omaha  as  the  George  H.  Lee  Co. 
This  last  year  an  Eastern  branch  has  been 
necessary  and  is  located  a  68  iiurray  street, 
New  Yopiv.  Their  standard  preparations  are 
Lee's  LlC'^  Killer,  Lee's  Liquiil  Smoke  for 
curing  hams  and  other  meat  yood^.  Lee's 
Gopher  Killer.  Lee's  H02  Cholera  Remedy 
and  many  others  equally  noteworthy.  Send 
for  one  of  the  new  Catalogues,  .\ddiess 
Geors:-'  H.  Lee  Co.,  Omaha,  Xeb.,  and  men- 
tion this  paper. 


''Spelling  Bee''  Result, 

AS  ADVERTISED  IN  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER  OF 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

Parkesbl'rg,  Pa. 


Our  Spelling  Bee  attracted  wide  attention,  and  there  were  competitors  in  thirty-nine 
different  States  and  Territories,  which  added  hundreds  of  new  members  to  The  PotTLTEY 
Keeper  family  for  1900.  We  are  glad  to  see  so  many  good  spellers  in  our  family,  and  that 
so  many  of  the  lists  were  sent  in  in  such  a  neat  and  orderly  manner.  Some  competitors 
included  many  words  in  their  list  that  were  not  allowed  under  the  rules,  but  yet  the  same 
parties  overlooked  many  of  tbe  accompanying  list.  In  order  that  everybody  should  have 
an  equal  and  absolutely  fair  chance  with  everybodv  else  the  list  to  come  within  the  bounds 
of  this  contest  was  carefully  prepared  and  is  herewith  published.  By  this  list  every  one 
sent  in  has  been  carefully  checked,  word  for  word;  and  we  have  endeavored  to  accord 
everybody  absolute  impartiality,  and  are  confident  the  prizes  have  been  justly  awarded 
and  honestly  earned. 

The  award  is  as  follows  : 

First  Prize. 

200-EGG  SUCCESSFUL  IXCUBATOR  DAVID  E.  XIVIX,  >EWARK.  DEL 

Second  Prize. 

SIO.OO  IX  CASH  W.  R.  ISEXHART,  WICHITA,  KAX 

Third  Prize. 

.54-EGG  LITTLE  CRESCEXT  HATCHER  F.  A.  BULL,  WICHITA.  KAX 

There  were  sixty-two  words  in  the  contest  and  these  three  were  the  only  parties  detecting 
all.  The  followin'i^  detected  all  but  one  word:  Leonard  A.  Waltman,  Laddsburs.  Pa.: 
Mrs.  Rowland  Hill,  Station  G,  Cincinnati.  O. :  Fred  \X.  Martin,  Enfield.  X.  H. ;  H.  E.'  Rolfe, 
De  Kalb,  111.:  O.  S.  Perfect.  Cooper.  Tex. :  Mrs.  .John  Heller.  Ladora.Ia.:  A.  L.  Erwin. 
Wall.  Pa. ;  James  Shacbleton,  Short  Hills,  X.  J. :  H.  J,  Blanchard,  Groton,  X.  Y.  There 
were  thirteen  others  who  detected  all  but  two  words,  and  twenty-tour  others  who  detected 
all  but  three  words  ;  and  the  remainder  varied  to  as  iarge  a  number  as  forty-three  words. 

All  the  lists  are  at  our  oflice.  subject  to  examination:  and  if  any  one  wishes  further  in- 
formation enclo-e  stamp  for  reply. 
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LOSS  OF  INDIAN  GAMES. 

A  lady  at  Toronto,  Kansas,  has  a  difficulty 
■n  ich  her  Indian  Gmies,  the  de?prii)tion  of 
■whi  jh  she  irives  in  hci- letter  presented  Ijp- 
loiv.    She  say s : 

A  fiill-ltlooded  Indian  Gameof  mine  died 
I  bought  her  in  the  spring  and  she  laid  no 
eggs, "but  grew  very  heavy  in  the  hind 
parts,  so  that  she  touclied  the  ground.  She 
was  in  a  yard  and  was  fed  on  scraps,  corn, 
etc.  Wlieu  opened  she  liad  several  fiill- 
growu  gizzards  crowded  near  ihe  vent.  The 
gizzards  looked  natTirnl  and  just  like  any 
other.  I  h'lve  ne\  er  heard  ot  such  a  thing 
and  can  dad  no  remedy. 

I  have  a  pure  White  Plymouth  Kock  that 
looljs  nearly  the  same.  1  supposed  she  was 
too  fa'  and  turned  her  out  to  run,  but  she 
gets  no  better.  Do  you  know  of  any  rem- 
edy for  it  ? 

Should  the  pure  Games  have  r(d-ear  lobes  ? 
We  have  a  good  many  young  Games  that 
look  ]5ure,  but  tlie  ear  lobes  are  the  color  of 
the  Brown  Leghorns.  Perhaps  they  are 
mixed,  as  I  have  been  crossing  with  Brown 
Leghorns  and  Games.  We  thmk  they  malve 
a  good  cross.  We  have  a  young  Game  pul- 
let with  a  white  swelling  or  lump  growing 
on  tlie  eye.  Is  there  a  cure  !  One  hen  died 
■with  it. 

As  nothing  is  mentioned  of  the  feeding 
and  management,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  as- 
sign a  cause.  The  disease  is  certainly  due 
to  heavy  feeding,  and  the  indications  favor 
scrofula,  the  same  for  the  one  with  the 
lump  on  the  eye, 

The  Indian  Gaine  has  red  earlobes.  The 
probability  is  that  those  with  white  lobes 
are  the  result  of  the  crossing,  probably 
from  the  second  generation. 


CUT  BONE  AND    HOW  TO  FEED  IT. 

E.  Reynolds,  Brandon,  Wis. 

Yonr  criticising  the  remarks  in  my  letter 
on  green  cut  bone  only  caused  you  to  cross 
your  own  track.  In  The  Poultry  Keep- 
ers of  Xovember  15  and  18,  1899,  on  the  edi- 
torial headed  "  Bone  Cutting  and  Green  Cut 
Bone."  a  sentence  commencing  on  the  sev- 
enteenth line,  you  said  "  A  pound  of  cut 
bone  to  sixteen  hens  once  a  day  will  cost 
about  one  cent  and  will  be  worth  ten  pounds 
of  grain,  so  far  as  egg  production  is  con- 
cerned." In  your  criticising  my  letter  you 
say  that  of  course  those  who  understand  our 
meaning  will  admit  that  we  refer  to  the 
original  cost  of  bone.  Now,  if  yon  meant 
bone  in  its  natural  state  why  do  you  say  "  cut 
bone  ?  "  •  The  sentence  reads  as  follows  :  "  A 
pound  of  cut  bone  to  sixteen  hens  once  a  day 
will  cost  about  one  cent  and  will  be  worth  ten 
pounds  of  grain  so  far  as  production  is 
concerned."  You  say  I  outbid  yon  by  saying 
that  my  bone  cost  me  twenty-five  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  shoe  is  on  the  other 
foot.  You  bid  the  highest,  one  cent  a  pound, 
and  I  bid  one-fourth  a  cent  a  pound  and  you 
bid  three- fourths  of  a  pound  above  me.  It  is 
Tather  amusingthat  I,  eighty-five  years  old, 
a  broken  down  farmer,  could  get  ahead  of  a 
young,  highly  educated  editor,  and  it  is  a 
fact  I  am  a  little  proud  of. 

One  pound  of  green  cut  bone  a  day  is,  in  my 
opinion,  too  much .  There  are  always  some 
pullets  tliat  will  not  eat  an  ounce.  Some 
claim  that  one  ounce  a  day  for  each  hen  is 
the  proper  amount,  but  I  think  three  ounces 
a  week  is  sutBcieut  for  each  hen.  My  plan  is 
to  feed  every  day  and  not  as  much  as  they 
will  eat.  It  and  all  other  foods  should  be  so 
distributed  that  they  can  have  free  access  to 
it. 

My  method  of  feeding  is  difl'erent  from  any- 
tliinslhave  seen  in  print.  In  the  early 
morning]  feed  wheat  scattered  in  the  litter, 
«t  noon  green  cut  bone  in  a  clean  trough  and 
room  for  all,  at  niglit  cracked  corn,  and  water 
by  them  all  the  time.  My  bone  cutter  is  just 
the  tiling  for  cracking  corn;  seldom  does  a 
whole  srain  conic  thronsh.  You  may  ask 
■svhy  I  crack  corn-  It  is  because  they  can  get 
the  benefit  of  it  on  a  cold  night  much  better 
lian  from  whole  corn. 

I  have  a  flock  of  sixteen  Barred  Plymouth 
Eocks  and  all  were  hatched  last  spring  and 
wnmmer.  Only  eipclit  are  old  enough  to  lay, 
and  up  to  October  20th  not  an  egg  have  they 
laid,  and  from  tlien  on  tliey  liavo  increased 
so  that  in  the  month  of  .January  they  laid  159 
eggs,  and  the  mosti  got  in  one  day  was  seven 
eggs.  I  have  a  few  orders  for  sittings  of 
thirteen  eggs  at  fifty  cents  a  sitting.  The 
bone  cutter  No.  3  is  as  large  as  one  man  can 
turn  with  ease  and  comfort.    A  larger  size 
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should  contain  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  green  cut  bone — not  dried — to  insure 
the  greatest  egg  production.  The  Webster  &  Hannum  Bone  Cutters  are 
the  best  in  everyway  and  won  the  on/y  Jjtedalat  World' s  Fair ,  Chicago. 
Cut  meat,  gristle  and  vegetables  without  clogging.  Stearns  Clover  Cut- 
ters and  Grit  Crushers  are  a  necessity  to  all  pouhrj'men.  Booklet  free. 
Send  your  address.   E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box      Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


will  require  the  time  of  two  men  and  that 
will  not  pay.  The  chopping  block  is  a  round 
oak  log  standing  on  end.  with  less  in  the 
lower  end  to  give  it  sufficient  height  to  stand 
ndwork  with  ease.  A  hatchet,  forchojjping 
the  bone  and  prepariiiK  it  for  the  machine, 
should  weigh  about  three  pou.ids  of  the  tem- 
pered steel  with  a  thick  rolled  head  for 
pounding  tlie  hardest  knuckle  bones. 

My  fumigator  is  two  feet  and  eight  inches 
high,  fifteen  inches  square,  with  a  wire  screen 
ten  inches  from  the  bottom  on  which  is 
placed  tlie  cut  bone,  and  in  the  opening  be- 
low I  put  in  a  small  tin  or  earthen  dish  con- 
taining the  sulphur.  One-fourth  pound  of 
sulphur  to  forty  pounds  ot  bone  is  sufficient. 
Use  wood  coals ;  you  cannot  Sre  it  with  a 
match.  Place  the  dish  of  sulphur  at  the 
opening,  then  add  the  fire.  Be  very  cautions 
not  to  breathe  the  sulphur  fumes, for  they  are 
very  stifling.  Leave  it  open  at  the  tjottom  to 
give  it  draught  and  leave  it  alone  until  all 
the  sulphur  is  consumed.  Cut  bone,  fnmi- 
gated  as  above  described,  will  keep  through 
the  liottest  weather.  An  excellent  way  to 
destroy  lice  in  the  hen  house  is  to  close  it  np 
tight  and  burn  a  tea  saucer  full  of  sulpliur  ; 
no  living  thing  can  breathe  the  fames  and 
live.  The  fumigator  may  be  burned  in  the 
hen  house  and  answer  the  same  purpose. 

I  will  give  you  my  experience  in  using  the 
sulphur  fumigator.  There  mn&t  be  an  open- 
ing at  the  bottom  just  sufficient  to  admit  the 
vessel  holding  the  sulphur.  Place  the  vessel 
with  the  inner  edge  slightly  inside.  Place  a 
few  live  coals  in  the  dish  and  he  ready  with 
the  sulphur  on  a  long  handled  sliovel.  Stand 
back  and  tlirnst  the  sulpiinr  to  the  coals  with 
a  sudden  dash  and  with  the  shovel  push  the 
dish  into  the  fumigator.  Set  up  a  low  piece 
of  board  that  there  may  not  be  much  draught. 
I  have  tried  .several  ways  to  light  the  sulphur 
and  always  failed  except  in  the  way  just  de- 
scribed. Once  I  poured  the  sulphur  from  the 
paper  I  bought  it  in,  and  a  flash  of  bhize  set 
the  paper  on  fire  in  my  hands.  The  object  of 
fumigating  in  winter  is  to  keep  the  hone 
where  it  will  not  freeze  and  will  be  ready  to 
feed  at  all  times. 

[We  thank  our  venerable  correspondent  for 
his  excellent  letter,  which  is  a  little  hard  on 
the  editor  hut  just  the  kind  of  valuable  read- 
ing for  our  readers.  — Ed.] 


A  MARKET  AT  HOME. 

Shipping  the  fowls  to  market  and  receiving 
eight  and  ten  cents  a  pound  while  paying 
15  and  20  cents  for  beef  is  a  losing  business. 
No  matter  what  the  fowls  may  be  worth  in 
market,  they  are  equal — pound  for  pound— to 
any  other  kind  of  meat  that  can  be  procured. 
When  you  buy  beef  you  cannot  always  be 
sure  that  it  is  from  cattle  free  from  disease  or 
that  it  is  of  prime  quality,  but  if  you  will 
consume  your  surplus  poultry  on  your  own 
table  you  will  know  just  wliat  yon  are  eating, 
and  will  not  only  avoid  assisting  to  still  fur- 
ther lower  the  price,  but  can  kill  them  oft' as 
the  occasion  requires.  Farmers  do  not  use 
poultry  at  home  to  the  extent  that  they 
should,  and  they  can  very  materially  aid  in 
preventing  "gluts"  in  the  market  liy  re- 
fraining from  selling  when  prices  are  low. 
Beef  soon  decomposes,  but  live  poultry  will 
keep  until  wanted. 


THE  $5  CHAMPION  BROODER. 

We  are  hap- 
■ly  to  call  our 
readers'  at- 
tention to 
I  hat  old  pop- 
ular p  o  u  i- 
t  r  V  111  a  II  '  s 
tnndby,  tlie 
^'1  Champion 
15  r  o  o  d  e  r, 
which  has  been  (in  me  inarKci  for  j  tars  and 
has  performed  work  of  the  most  marvelous 
(diaracter.  Tlie  S3'steiii  of  lieating  and  ven- 
tilation used  in  this  Brooder  is  so  perfect 
ami  conform  to  Nature  so  cuiiipletely  th:it  it 
will  rii.se  nearly  every  health)'  ehiek  put 
into  it.  It  is  .sent  out  with  the  guarantee 
tliat  they  will  operate  out  of-doors  in  the  se 
verest  winter  weather  equally  as  well  as  in 
doors.  ,V11  interested  should  send  to 
jMessrs.  J.  A.  Bennett  it  Sons,  Gouvcriieur, 
N.  Y.,  for  their  elega^it  new  Catalogue. 
When  writing  nicntioii  this  jiajjer. 


THE  TAR  HEEL  PO  U  LTR  Y  M  AN ,  Shelby, 
North  Carolina,  J.  H.  DAVIS,  Editor,  will 
tell  you  all  about  SoLithern  fowls  and  cli- 
mate just  what  you  want  to  know  about 
the  South.  Bright,  crispy,  wide-awake, 
t h orough ly  practica 1 .  50  cents  per  year. 
Specimen  copies,  2  cents. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  from  Mne  Light 
Hrahnias.  ButT.  Barred  or  White  IMymouth 
Hocks. -Silver  I.,:ieeil  or  White  Wytinflottes. 
Biitr.  Brown  or  White  I^eghorns.S.S.  Hams, 
or  I ;.  S.  BaIlt.^nl^.  al  .1 II  jier  l:; ;  I'ekinor 
Kuuen  I Jueks.  .* i n' per  1 1 ;  Wh.  Chinese 
Geese  or  Turkeys  ihall  wild  Tiims 
ami  hi-avv   Bron/e  hens  ).  i^.'. (ill  per  li.  write 

Shook  Brothers,  Spring  Mills,  Pa. 


FOWLS  AND  EGGS. 

Bar.  and  W.  I'.  Rocks.  B.  Minor 
cas.  Bf .  and  W.  Leghorns.  W.  Wv- 
andottes,  Lt.  Brahuias,  B.  Lang- 
shans.  Bf .  Cochins,  Houdans.  Pol- 
ish. Pekin  IJucks.  Eggs,  *1. on  ])er 
set.  Send  for  new  illustrated  cat- 
alogue. 

W.  W.  SHAMPANORE, 
Box  D.        Little  Silver.  N.  J. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Both  U.  and  S.  Combs.  Eggs  for  HatchinK  from 
hens  that  are  Red,  mated  lo  Standard  colored 
males.  Have  succeeded  in  the  last  two  seasons  in 
raising  a  large  percentage  of  fine  colored  pullets, 
and  have  reason  to  hope  tor  better  results  from  mv 
present  matings.  Birds  from  my  stock  have  won 
wherever  competing.  Twenty  years  experience  as 
breeder.  Price.  $2. "iO  per  lii.  Incubator  eggs  from 
carefully  bred,  mature  and  vigorous  stock.  ^.fO  per 
hundred.  E-A,  Rob  bins.  Box?.  Nashua,  N.H. 

Kecosrniiiiig 
that  there  was 

 "room  at  tha 

have  issued  not  an  ordinary  catalo^e  but  thd 


POOW  AT  THE  TOP 

ton.  "  we  have  lASiit'd  not  an  orHinarv  rat 


20th  Century  Poultry  Book. 


Contiiinsthe  latest  andbesL  thought  on  th« 
poultry  question,  from  the  eg-g  through  all 
ilschang-^H,  to  the  market.     No  subject 
~  ■  missed.  Written  from  practical  experience. 

  The  world  renowned  Kellable  Ineu- 

bntors  and  Brooders,  used  all  over  the  U.  S.  and  in  51  foreign 
countries,  receive  deserved  attention.  Book  mailed  anywhere  for  10c. 

RELIABLE  INC.  &  BROODER  CO.,  Box  A-15  Qulncy,  lU. 


B 


ADSCHER'S... 

...STOCK  WINS 

in  the  hands  of  his  cu^tomerp  and 
tukei*  every  prize  in  Hl^lit.  It  never 
tuIU.  We  lead  in  quality  and  lowest 
prit  t-s.  We  have  the  lai  gtst  pure  bred  poultn* 
tarm  in  the  Norlhweft  Our  lowls  are  all 
Btronu:,  healthy  and  %igorong.  Send  for  our 
Mammoth  annua!  pouliiy  guide  and  learn  how 
I  >  make  bigmonej.  Worth  $25 — sentforlac. 

•John  Bauscher,  Jr.,  Box  145,  Freeport.ill. 


GOOD  FENCE! 

Make?;  good  neighbors.  \\  hy  nut  have 
both  when  you  can  make  the  best  for 

to  3S  Cents  a  Rodm 

A  little  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  our 
system  of  fencing  will  repay  you  hand- 
somely. Write  to-day  fur  tree  Catalog. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 
Box       93       RIdgeTllle,  Indiana,  D,  8.  A. 


ORROCCO  POULTRY  FARM. 

South    Natick    and   Mount  Blue,  Mass. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Barred  Plymouth  liocks 
)Orrocco  Brown  Eyg  Strain).  Persons  interested  in 
raising  poultry  for  profet.  either  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial means,  and  who  are  unable  to  visit  us.  can  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  for  our  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Il- 
lustrated su  page  circuliir.  and  obtain  more  practlcle 
intorniation  than  is  often  found  in 

ft  DOLLAR  HOOK  FOR  ONLY  TWO  CTS 

W.  H.  RUDD  &  SO^,  40  North  St.,  Boston  . 

I'ustals  [lot  notice  I.  :s  ocirrn  l;irs  sent  without  sta  mp 


VICK  3  way  of 

selling  seeds  in 
detiuite  quan- 
tities enables 
you  to  know  exactly  what 
ground  you  can  cover.  No 
uselessexpense.  You  get 
exactly  what  you  need, 
for  the  least  money. 

VICK'S 

SEEDS 

yield  heaviest  crops  and 
finest  varieties. 
Write  lor  our  Gar<?cn  and 
Floral  Guide.  Dencrlbcn  In 
full  thiH  new  departure 
In  8Ced  Hclllnfi;.  Mention 
■what  vou  urow  most. 
JAMES  VICK'S  SONS, 
Boehester,  N.Y. 


'March  15,  1900 
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F.  TF.  Proctor,  Spencer,  Mass. 

"Why  does  not  some  enterprising  manufac- 
'tnrer  put  together  the  hot  water  machines  to 
supply  the  regular  demand  ':  I  would  much 
rather  pay  the  cost  of  making  and  would  like 
about  three  of  them  that  I  might  set  my  eggs 
■every  week.  There  must  be  hundreds  who 
could  use  these  machines  profitably  to  one 
whose  actual  needs  demand  a  modern  incuba- 
tor house  and  oil-heated  ones.  A  lamp  burn- 
ing night  and  day  iu  a  dwelling  or  danger- 
ously near  to  one  is  worse  than  a  nuisance;  it 
-is  a  curse,  as  many  have  found  by  liitter  es- 
'perience.  I  had  a  fine  modern  machine,  200 
■egg  size,  and  during  the  one  trial  I  gave  it 
Tiad  it  go  twice  upon  those  smoke  booms,  fiU- 
,  ng  up  the  flues  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the 
"eight  room  abandoned  house  in  which  it  stood. 
-It  tilled  up  the  greater  share  of  the  adjoining 
•locality  with  its  stench,  fori  smelled  it  when 
Several  yards  away,  and  said,  "There  she 
•goes  again."  I  will  state  the  whole  fact  and 
say  there  was  a  draught  in  windy  weather 
>vhich  douljtless  contributed  to  the  above 
Sraoke,  also  that  there  was  no  water  jacketed 
lamp.  When  the  heat  gets  about  so  high 
^bout  the  burner,  especially  with  a  tin  chim- 
ney to  conduct  heat  downward,  the  lamp  be- 
comes a  gas  manufacturing  plant,  and  the 
whole  contents  of  the  lamp  speedily  is  trans- 
formed into  soot  and  smoke.  The  particular 
make  of  machine  I  used  had  very  appropri- 
ately left  fine  facilities  for  doing  "chimney 
sweep  work  when  these  anticipated  tan- 
(trnms  take  place.  If  the  truth  were  told, 
ithfire  are  probably  more  poultry  specialists 
iwho  keep  a  night  than  do  no'.  I  would  urge 
more  breeders  who  make  poultry  an  adjunct 
rto  use  incubators,  especially  as  aa  aid  to  get 
lOut  those  May  and  Jane  chicks  in  March  and 
April,  but  I  think  a  man  who  does  a  farmer's 
business  merely,  a  few  hundred  to  a  thousand 
£hicks  each  season,  should  have  an  indoor 
aud  safe  apparatus,  convenient  lo  his  kitchen 
fire.  All  this  gigantic  poultry  business  should 
not  go  into  the  hands  of  specialists,  aud  if 
the  farmer  makes  the  most  of  hisopportnnities 
they  may  undersell  all  those  expensive  estab- 
lishments. 

Pat  the  cost  of  an  incubator  cellar  into  a 
high  and  dry  building  adapted  to  the  early 
spring  broods.  Into  these  put  all  the  early 
hatched  chicks,  using  hot-water  jug  brooders 
or  natural  hens  for  mothere.  The  incubator 
manufacturers  will  get  done  experimenting 
one  of  these  years,  and  finally  settle  on  one 
universal  pattern  ;  and  when  they  do  they 
•will  probably  see  their  interest  in  adapting 
some  better  fuel  than  kerosene  oil.  On  farms 
•where  wood  is  abundant  a  wood  heated  fur- 
nace should  supply  the  heat  to  a  dozeu  incuba- 
tors- Pr.->bably  any  incubator  maker  of  to-day 
-would  think  it  beneath  him  to  put  up  a  hot 
water  machine.  I  asked  one  to  do  it  and  he  re- 
fused as  out  of  his  line,  as  well  as  not  adapted 
to  his  machine,  as  constructed. 

I  have  said  as  much  on  this  one  topic  as  I 
had  intended  to  say  on  all  and  have  not  paid 
my  respects  to  the  breeder  of  the  White 
Wonders.  Who  owns  the  breeds  '?  Well,  let 
Jis  put  the  question  in  a  more  pertinent 
form.  Who  should  profit  by  the  benefits  of 
the  show  room  but  those  whose  tireless  efl'orts 
have  made  our  exhibition  possible  ?  The 
visiting  public,  whose  contributions  are  the 
main  dependence  of  the  shows,  come  in  not 
to  see  the  proofs  of  excellenje  in  things  useful 
but  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  specimens  and 
from  a  sporty  sense  of  appreciation  of  the 
skill  of  the  fanciei-s  who  have  succeeded  in 
solving  knotty  problems  in  breeding.  The 
balance  of  the  expense  of  shows  falls  upon 
the  average  exhibitor,  who  pays  his  bill  cheer- 
fully for  the  sake  of  seeing  his  means  go  to 
make  up  tlie  winner's  purse.  Now,  how  much 
■of  beauty,  the  chief  end  andaim  of  exhibitors, 
isthere  about  a  White  Wonder,  which  does 
notexist  in  a  more  enjoyable  form  in  its  par- 
ent breeds,  the  Brahma  and  Wyandotte'? 
Again,  suppose  the  Wonders,  or  any  breed 
thus  composed,  and  the  manifest  superior  of 
their  parents,  how  do  their  breedei-s  know 
that  they  will  remain  more  useful  after  being 
subjected  to  that  breeding  to  points  to  which 
all  exhibition  breeds  are  subjected?  Let  not 
the  breeders  of  crosses  become  envious  of  the 
hard  earned  and  well  deserved  honors  of  the 
fancier.  And  this  rule  excludes  no  class  of 
breeders  from  the  show  room.  Let  them 
equip  themselves  with  such  bi^eedsas  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  show  room  require,  and  stop 
finding  fault  because  useful  Dabbin  is  handif 
capped  by  nature  from  turfing  alongside  o 
.Aladdin  without  becoming  a  hnrdle  for  the 
high-fliers  on  their  second  lap. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  is  a  paper  so  mani- 
:£cst]y  superior  to  its  contemporaries  in  the 


Dont  Take  Any  Chances 

on  an  inferior  vehicle  or  harness.  Tour  life  and  that  ot  your  family 
depend'  upon  their  quality  and  reliability.  Tou  can  t  tell  very 
much  about  the  quality  of  a  vehicle  by  simply  looking  at  it.  The 
paint  and  varnish  effectually  hides  the  qualit>- of  material.  Ve- 
hicles must  be  bought  largely  on  faith— faith  in  the  honesty  of  tha 
manofacturer. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

i.ut  have  been  selling  vehicles  and  harness 
direct  to  consumers  for  twenty-seveny ears. 
In  fact  we  are  the  largest  manufactur- 
ers of  vehicles  nnd  harness  in  the  world 
selline  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 
The^e  facts  speak  volumes  for  the  quality  of 
oar  goods  and  our  method  of  doing  busi-  -'■^ 
ness  Yon  take  no  chances;  tve  ship  our      J>o.  7a-^msU  coll^ 

 ■?|hlcles  and  harness  anvwhere  for  examl-  ^\  tame  Iwnass,  with 

nation  and  guarantee  everything.  Send  for  our  large  lUustrated  Catalogue  before  |f^^^'G^2'SS^y^"S 
buying.  IT'S  FKEE.  for  820. 

ELXHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


?fo.  606— Canor.T-Top  Saney,  -tvith  side  CTinams, 
fenders,  lamps,  storm  apron,  sun  shade  and  pole  or 
Bliafts.    Price,  663.    As  good  as  sells  for  83o  more. 


matter  ot  the  utility,  and  as  nearly  a  constant 
examiner  of  its  columns  since  the  first  num- 
ber was  issued  it  occasionally  gives  me  a 
twinge  when  I  see  something  advocated  which 
inthelightof  my  experience  is  false  doc- 
trine. Of  this  nature  was  advice  given  under 
the  heading  "  Using  a  Cellar,"  and  specific- 
ally the  assertion  that  "  carbonic  acid  is  safer 
than  cold  draughts.''  I  well  recollect,  when 
The  Poultry'  Keeper  and  myself  were 
both  novices,  1  read  of  a  poultry-mau  away 
up  in  Vermont,  the  weather  in  which  section 
makes  even  a  Bay  State  ,  man  shudder,  who 
had  no  otlier  frontage  to  his  poultry  houses 
than  wire  netting,  and  concluded  "  first  off  " 
that  that  man  was  either  a  fool  or  a  liar,  or 
both  conjointly.  Meanwhile,  I  studied  and 
read  up  on  poultry  lore,  and  in  a  few  yeai-s' 
ti^ne  had  become  quite  an  expert  as  a  practi- 
oner.  and  the  required  remedies  deemed  nec- 
essary to  the  health  of  my  flock  would  have 
puzzled  a  country  druggist.  My  hen  house 
had  lately  been  vacated  by  human  families, 
bt:t  as  the  years  went  on.  and  various  acci- 
dents made  the  house  more  open,  somehow, 
mv  fowls  became  hardier.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  think  a  leaky  roof  is  any  advantage,  but  I 
do  think  that  if  some  of  the  snug  walls  of  our 
tight  houses  were  knoek'sd  iu  tbe  number  of 
eggs  received,  by  the  aggregate,  from  hers' 
lives  preserved  would  not  show  any  falling  Off. 

The  past  (or  nearly  the  past)  winter  has 
been  an  unusually  open  one,  but  still  there 
have  been  several  cold  snaps  lasting 
for  days  and  a  good  number  of  drift- 
ing snows,  but  my  stock  has  this  year 
known  no  door  or  window,  the  fronts  of 
houses  open  enough  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
both.  I  have  prepared  not  a  warm  mash, 
have  given  not  a  dose  of  pepper  even,  and  I 
have  had  pullets  maturing  and  coming  linto 
laying  right  through  it  all,  and  have  yet  to 
see  a  case  of  roup.  And  yet  it  was  Asiatics, 
and  weather-proof  Americans  which  used  to 
snore  in  the  old  times  gone  by,  and  my  fowls 
which  emulate  our  hardy  crows  and  quail  are 
only  Leghorns,  which  the  theorists  insist 
must  be  pampered.  I  have  fed  cracked  corn 
and  green  bones  chopped  in  a  "Daisy,"  have 
watered  my  stock  with  dishwater,  carried 
warm  twice  a  day,  which,  despite  theorists, 
my  fowls  seem  to  thrive  on.  A  few  miles 
from  where  I  am  writing  they  have  estab- 
lished a  hospital  for  the  care  of  consumptives, 
which  is  located  not  in  a  valley  by  former 
theories,  but  upon  elevated  land  a  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level,  or  about  as  nigh  as  pos- 
sible in  this  section.  The  patients  are  not 
toasrtsed  back  to  health,  but  are  kept  warm  by 
a  balanced  regimen  of  clothing,  proper  food, 
exercise  and  pure  out-door  air,  the  sleeping 
rooms  being  designedly  kept  at  that  point  of 
coolness  by  the  admission  of  outer  air  that  the 
system  is  stimulated  to  do  its  own  •warming. 
It  is  the  hot-house  plants  which  are  carried 
there  for  a  cure.  A  number  of  wood-choppers 
pass  my  door  every  day.  They  look  quite 
vigorous.  They  may  never  have  heard  of  the 
consumptives'  home,  they  do  not  need  any 
knowledge  concerning  it.  ]\Iy  Leghorns  do 
not  need  to  peruse  any  materia  medica.  I 
never  read  "  the  poulti-y  doctor  column  in 
tlie  poultry  papers."  Long  ago  the  English 
people  invented  a  hideous  crime,  and  then 
shot  down  hundreds  driven  by  infamous  laws 
to  practise  smuggling.  And  poultrymen 
have  invented  diseases. 

[Friend  Proctor  should  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  one  cannot  utilize  any  more  air  for 
the  lungs  in  a  tornado  than  in  an  nnplastered 
room.  Many  of  the  poultry  houses  are  not 
plastered.  More  air  comes  in  iu  one  minute 
than  is  consumed  in  ten.  During  the  winter 
we  use  stoves  in  our  dwellings  and  keep  the 
cold  out.  Xo  one  has  been  suftbcated  there- 
from. Living  in  cold  winds  may  be  healthy 
but  we  prefer  a  warmer  location. — Ed.]  ' 


FOR  SALE.— Birds  andKggs  from 
Pure  White  'Wyanclottes  ard  B.  P. 
Rocks.  'Well  marked.  Guaranteed 
thoroughbred  fine  birds.  Eggs  15 per 
?1.U0.  rircular  free. 
S.  H.  Burrows, Picture  Rocks.Pv 


RABBITS 

~  The  Only  low-cost  book  on  the 
Rabbit  ever  published  to  our 
knowledge.  Is  "The  Rabbit: 
How  to  Select.  Breed  and  Man- 
age the  Rabbit  and  Belgian 
Hare,  for  Pleasure  or  Proflt." 
by  W.  N.  Richardson,  a  man  of 
experience  •with  Rabbits.  Third  edition  no^w 
ready,  nlcelylllustrated.  enlarged  and  much  Improved 
with  breeders'  directory.  Price  25  cts.  or  with  Ambs 
ICAS  PouLTKT  Advocate  one  year  40  cts. 
CLARENCE  C-  DiiPCT,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  ^,  T- 


lonf 


SPENCERIAN  PENS 


WRITE  WELL 
ONCE  TRIED 


WEAR  LONG 
ALWAYS  USED 


Samples  sent  on  receipt  of 
return  postage  —  z  cents. 


ISTABLISHED 


ised 


Tie  ehilllest  blast  that  ^ 
ever  blew  has  no  fer-  ; 
rors  fop  the  chicks  In  I 
onr  ' 


$^00 

[CHAMPION  BROODER.; 

f  It  brings  the  brood  throngh  zero  weather  In  a  healtiy,  thriTins  j 
i  condrtion— the  only  brooder  that  will  standsnch  a  test.  It's  the  < 
5  way  It  s  bailt.  Let  ns  send  yon  onr  brooder  book  that  yonmay  1 
«  eiamJna  our  claims  before  pnTchasins.  "Known  by  It's  i 
S  nort."    ThouBands  hi  nse.    '  °  '  j 

J.  A.  BENNETT  &  SONS,  Box  n,  Gouvemeur,  N.  Y.  I 


ARE  YOU  WITH  US? 


THE  DEAL'  R  IS  AGAINST  US 

because  we  sell     ju  wire  fence  direct  from  thf 
facte     at  wholesale  prices. 

The  dealer  do*  not  give  you  a  better  fence  than  w» 
ao,  but  he  char   jS  you  more  for  it.    You  can  buy  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

direct  from  us  just  as  cheap  as  the  dealer  can.  That 
makes  a  saving  that  "will  amount  to  something  nice. 
A  postal  card  will  bring  you  circulars  and  prices. 

ADVANCE   FENCE  COMPANY, 
140  Old  Street.  Peoria.  Ill' 
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A  PROBLEM  SETTLED. 

BcrlckV.  Oilniiiliid  C'iiiihIi/,  I'{  iiiisi/liiiiiin,. 
AVHKII    WAS    CREATED    FIRST.  THE  HKS  Oli 
THE   EGG  y 

Tbe  following  inteiestiiiK  essay  was  one  of  a 
great  a  any  wiitten  on  the  snbjett,  and  sent  to 
Messrs.  E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  of  Syracnse, 
X.  Y.,  in  competition  for  the  prize  otl'ereil  in 
shape  of  one  of  the  celebrated  Webster  & 
Haununi  Bone  Cntter.  The  essay  printed 
below  received  the  award.  Altliough  no 
second  prize  was  ottered,  the  essay  of  Dr. 
James  Steinson,  of  VVatsonville,  C'al.,  seemed 
to  deserve  recognition, and  was  awarded  a  No. 
4  Webster  &  Hannnni  Bone  Cntter  : 

It  must  be  disti)ictly  understood  at  first  that 
the  eas  in  question  is  a  fully  developed, mature 
egg,  such  as  is  laid  by  any  hen  to-day,  and 
such  as  we  buy.  and  sell,  and  eai,  and  not 
one  of  those  tiny  eggs  which  exist  in  the 
ovaries  of  the  hen  and  are  born  with  the 
chick.  A  part  of  the  condition  of  this  essay 
is  that  the  writer  is  to  give  his  opinion  ot  the 
ninch  ilebated  qnestion,  and  the  best  argu- 
ment in  support  of  his  opinion. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  lieu  was  created 
first,  and  that  the  first  egg  was  not  created  at 
all,  but  was  formed  in  the  ovaries  of  the  first 
hen.  I  proceed  witnont  any  verbose  prelimi- 
naries to  prove  my  position  from  three  dis- 
tinct sources  of  evidence. 

1.  From  the  Scripture  narrative  of  creation. 
2.  From  the  nature  of  the  case.  3.  From  the 
absurdity  of  the  opposito  opinion. 

1.  First.  lhen,  I  prove  my  position  from  the 
Scrioture  history  of  cren'ion  as  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  In  Genesis  1:21  it  is 
stated  in  these  words;  "And  God  created 
*  *  *  *  every  wiimed  fowl  alter  his  kind. 
And  God  saw  that  it  was  good."  Xot  a  word 
thereabout  eggs,  is  there  ?  No  ;  but  there  is 
the  first  original  and  inspired  account  of  the 
creation  of  fowls.  This  proves  that  the  hen 
was  first.  Then  see  Genesis  2:19.  "  And  out 
of  the  ground  the  Lord  Ciod  formed  *  *  *  * 
every  fowl  of  the  air."  If  God  formed  every 
fowl  of  the  air  out  of  the  ground  He  did  not 
form  them  out  of  an  egg 

Therefore  the  hen  was  created  before  the 
eag  according  to  these  repeated  statements  in 
tlie  Scripture  narraMve  of  creation.  And 
since  there  is  not  in  all  the  Scriptures  the 
slightest  hint  of  the  evolution  of  the  hen 
from  the  egg  at  the  creation,  or  before  it,  we 
are  compelled,  by  the  fone  of  clear,  satisfac- 
tory, unmistakable  evidence,  to  believe  that 
the  position  taken  in  the  beginning  of  this  es- 
say is  the  only  correct  one. 

My  position  that  the  hen  was  first  created 
is  notonly  proven  from  the  Scripture  narrative 
of  creation, but  itis  confirmed  fully. 

2.  Frrm  the  nature  of  the  case.  By  the 
phrase  "  natuie  of  the  case"  I  mean  the 
method  of  creatim  which  God  adopted  when 
Fie  created  the  beast  of  the  earth,  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  the  fowl  of  the  air,  when  He  created 
man  and  the  trees  of  che  field  or  garden  ; 
when  He  created  the  beasts  of  the  earth  it 
was  not  embyros.  it  was  the  perfect  animal  ; 
when  the  fish  of  the  sea  it  was  not  roe,  the 
seed  or  si  awn  of  fishes;  when  He  created  the 
trees  tliey  were  not  the  seeds  of  trees, 
but  perfect,  full-grown  trees.  Since  we 
know  these  things,  more  or  less  perfectly, 
this  knowledge  would  surely  lead  us  by  ana- 
ology  to  conclude  that  He  made  the  hen  also 
before  the  egg,  the  full  grown,  mature  egg,  as 
explained  at  the  beginning  ofthisessay. 

Tlie  Creator  is  the  autlior  of  orler,  notof 
confusion.  He  produces  efJects  from  their 
legitimate  causes,  according  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture which  He,  Himself,  had  planned  before 
the  universe  was  created.  The  [jarent  pro- 
duces the  child,  the  child  never  produces  the 
parent,  although  the  child  having  grown  to 
maturity  can  become  the  parent  of  the  follow- 
ing generation. 

But  I  remember  that  this  essay  is  to  be  .'i 
short  one.  VVe  pass  to  the  third  source  of 
evidence,  showing  : 

3.  The  absurdity  of  the  opposite  opinion. 
For,  suppose  for  a  moment  that  an  egg  had 
been  created  first,  what  hen  was  there  to 
brood  on  it  and  make  it  hatch — to  sit  on  it  for 
three  weeks?  Xone  1  And  there  were  no 
incubators  then,  U.ono  yeirsor  1)0,000  years 
ago.  Kven  if  it  chanced  in  a,  warm  enough 
spot  we  shall  have  to  suopose  farther  that  it 
was  a  fertile  egg,  otherwise  t>o  chick  would 
come.  .\nd  what  if  this  chick  should  be  a 
rooster'.'  What  could  he  do  without  his 
biddy  '.'  Nothing  I  Or  if  one  egg  'nily  had 
been  created,  as  we  have  for  a  moment  snp 
po.sed.  it  must  have  c  Mitained  twin  chicks  to 
)><•  of  any  productive  use  and  the  twins  to 
ha  ?e  been  of  op;>ositc  sexes. 


Z  Our  Tank  and  Pipe  Brooders 

#  bi'mlinir  out  ;l  duscriiiti v<*  little  buokl 

#  to  poultrynifn,    Wnrtli  dollar^; — a  si 


INCUBATORS 

THAT  INCUBATE 

are  sure  to  brintr  success  and  prollt  to  the  Poultrj^man, 

FaiicicT  and  Farnii-r,  The 

RACINE  S.11UMENIG  INGUBITORS 

<i(j  iiiculNite  and  will  hatch  every  egi;  that  is  hatchable. 
Bciiii;  ijcrtectly  automatic  are  especially  .safe  in  the  hands 
OC  the  novice.    Made  in  60,  100,  200  and  ;iOO  egg  sizes.  We 
make  only  hot  water  machines  as  a  result  of  our  experi- 
ments and  experience. I'liej/  are  aOsolutely  Melf-reg. 
uUttiiig;  easiest  of  all  to  operate  because  they  are  sim- 
plest in  design, 
are  uiii'iiuallt-d  for  growing  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Our 
prices  surprise  everybody  hy  their  reasonaijleness.    We  are 
klet  called  "l*oultr\  Pointers."  ■wiiich  {  iiritainvnuic-li  of  ^"alue 
stamp  trct^ it         R.^CINE  HATCHER  CO.  Box  34,  Racine.  Wis. 


No,  it  won't  do,  the  Creator  or  ated  not 
only  the  hen  first.  He  bad  to  create  a  suit- 
able conii  anion  to  Mdily,  one  that  had  in- 
stinct enough  to  understand  and  act  accord- 
ing'y  to  the  itijunction  to  let  fowl  multiply  in 
the  earth.  Otherwise  there  uevi  r  could  have 
been  any  ;  onltry,  nor  poultry  b.ieeders,  nor 
poultry  green  bone  t utters. 

This  I  have  proved  from  Scripture,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  the  absurdity 
of  the  opposite  opin'on  that  the  hen  was 
created  before  the  egg — the  full  grown  ma- 
ture hen, before  the  full  grown  mature  egg. 


YOUNG 


CHICKS 

just  hatched  fiom 


CROP  BOUND  IN  DUCKS. 

'  31rs.  A.  .S'.  >S/ii'(/i,  Princeton,  Ind. 

A  question  is  asked  in  your  paper  in 
Inqvilries,  .January  number,  first  column, 
last  page,  about  duck  ailnrnt.  Itis  evi- 
dently ••  crop  bound."'  This  can  only  hp 
remedied  by  cutting  a  small  aperiure  in  the 
upper  side  of  the  crop,  taking  u  button  hook 
and  drawing  out  all  of  the  food,  then  svr- 
inging  the  crop  out  with  warm  water,  with 
a  few'  drops  of  carbolic  acid  in  it.  Then 
stitch  tbe  crop  and  separately  put  a  stitch 
in  the  skin  and  feed  the  fowl"  on  soft  food 
a  few  davs  and  all  will  be  wbII.  I  could 
write  quite  an  experience  on  this  if  I  h; 
space,  but  as  there  are  several  causes  and 
each  would  have  to  he  descr  bed  t  will  not 
take  the  time  now.  In  the  nexc  parigraidi 
on  turkey  gobblers,  let  them  use  the  old 
Mexican  Mustang  liniment,  and  that  will 
effect  a  cure.  I  have  used  incubalors  for 
tifjeen  years,  the  first  one  to  introduce  them 
here  and  many  come  to  me  to  get  advice  as 
to  the  merits  of  different  ones. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  AS  LAYERS. 

(ifi).  11.  C.  WiUkims.  WdshiiKjfoii,  1).  C. 

I  have  bred  the  Light  Brahmas  and  find 
them  equal  to  the  other  breeds  at  ordinary 
times,  and  in  cold  weather  they  even  surpas's 
them  in  egg  production,  while  their  append- 
ages fire  not  affected  by  the  trost.  The  in- 
stance which  I  wish  to  relate  to  the  reader  is 
that  of  two  pullets  hatched  the  13th  of  April, 
1890  ;  one  began  laying  December  .5th  of  the 
same  year,  and  the  other  January  3.  1000. 
The  first  continued  to  lay  until  February 
I4th  and  the  other  is  laying  at  present.  Ono 
pullet,  hatched  in  the  latter  part  of  April, 
1808,  liegan  laying  .Tanuary  14th  and  contin- 
ued until  iVIarch  28th.  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  laid  one  day  and  rested  two.  but  laid 
generally  every  other  day  and  sometimes  two 
or  three  days  in  succession.  The  one  great 
fault  to  breed  against  in  breeding  Light 
Brahmas  is  to  avoid  allowing  them  to  be- 
come extremely  fat. 


THE  BEST  CORN  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

TIIIC  GREAT  "LIBERTY-'  FIELD  CORN. 

For  1900  H.  W.  Buckbee,  Rockf^rd  See<I 
Farms.  Rncktord,  III  ,  is  offering  his  cus- 
tomers a  new  variety  of  seed  corn,  «  h  ch  has 
already  excited  wide  .■it*-Hntion  from  corn- 
growers.  It  is  Buekljee's  Libei'tv  Field 
Corn,  which  Mr.  S.  C.  Clark,  of  AV:ikenian, 
O.,  the  largest  grower  of  seed  corn  in  the 
world.  Ins  uronounced  "the  best  corn  of 
the  century." 

A  sample  of  this  Great  Lib-rty  Corn  will 
be  sent  fi-  e  when  reque-ted,  incombiMation 
with  the  lOOn  Se^'O  r'nia ii>gae,  to  any  reader 

of  THK  Pol  LTItY  KEEI'hR. 

The  C  italoi;ue  has  on  its  cover  a  repro- / 
duction  in  natural  co'ors  of  this  remarkable 
varietv  of  fi"ld  corn.    D'ln't  fail  to  see  it.  | 
Address  II.  W.  Buckbee,  Rockford,  111. 


Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks 
and  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns at  8  cents 
a  piece.  Distance 
no  objection.  Send 
lur  c  ircular. 

JOS    D  WILSON, 

Stockton,  N  .J . 


:  Costs  only  $1  \ 


To  find  out  what  our  Incubator  looks 
like,  materials  used  in  its  construction 
send  $1  and  we  will  ship  jou  either 
size  Incubator,  balance  C.O.D.  If  all 
right  pay  the  agent,  if  not  instruct 
agent  to  return.   Catalog  Free. 

FOREST  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Forest,  Ohio. 


CHICK  MANNA 


MAKES  A 
CERTAINTY 
OF  RAISING 
CHICKS 
AFTER 
HATCHING 
THEM. 

Try  a  little  and  we'^l 
tell  you  more. 

1  lb.  by  mail,  •2.'jc. 

.'>  llts.  by  express. 4IX- 
I'lUlb.  case  by  frt.  ^i.i" 

Bread  CrumbsliE.  ''"l,^c^raJ'alN"u?: 

Ten  pounds  makes  tlfty  pounds  when  soaked 
i   t>{}  pounds,  ^l.lio 

PRICES,  THIS  MONTH  ONLY^  100  "  fn.x:, 
(600      "  $s.oo 

Poultry  Supplies 

OF  EVERY  KfND 

described  in   our  Illustrnted  rntalopue  which 

wesend  FKEE  upon  request. 
CYPUEKS  i.VCrUATOKS  nre  without  a 

peer.    Write  us  t  or  prices, 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

217-219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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A  YEAR  S  RECORD. 

H.  K.  Martin,  Toano,  Va. 

I  sent  you  a  report  of  my  fowls  Jast  year, 
for  ItOS,  vrhioh  I  thou?bt"sva<  a  right  od 
one.  List  year  I  kept  375  hens,  from  wbiuh 
Isold  S40iUo  TTorlli  of  e»g»  and  851.76 
Tvortb  of  chickens.  Besides  I  hauled  out 
live  wajron  loads  and  two  cart  loads  of  ma- 
ntire.  Is  that  doinsr  risht  well  or  not? 
[Indeed  it  is.— Ed.]  I  have  three  hen 
bouses,  one  fan  olci  one)  8x10  feet,  and  two 
12xJrt  feet  each.  I  have  two  partitions  to 
eacu  of  the  lou^r  hou-es  which  give  me  two 
rooms  12xlH  f°et  to  each  bouse  for  them  to 
roost  in  and  a  12x12  room  in  the  middle  t>T 
them  to  lay  in.  The  partitions  are  boarded 
up  about  five  feet  high  and  flnished  up  with 
wire.  Each  house  has  a  scratching  shed  at 
the  back  15x44  feet. 

I  Scatter  sifted  hominy  in  the  sheds 
'wheu  I  lock  up  at  niaht  >"o  they  can  go  to 
work  just  as  soon  as  they  choose  in  the 
morning'.  I  believe  in  making  them  work 
for  everything  they  get  as  near  as  possible  ? 

My  hijusps  are  covered  with  boards  16 
feet  long,  raised  one  foot  in  the  middle  and 
nailed  across  from  side  to  side,  which  givt-s 
neaily  four  feet  dip  in  front.  The  boards 
are  bent  across  the  top  as  close  together  as 
I  can  get  them  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
cord  stretched  across  on  each  side  of  each 
crack.  Then  there  is  a  good  coat  of  pitcb 
tar  put  on  hot,  another  covering  of  boards 
and  another  coat  of  tar.  This  makes  a 
pretty  warm,  substantial  covering  which 
never  leaks  and  will  last  for  years  and 
years. 

I  never  confine  my  fowls  unless  it  is  cold 
and  the  ground  covered  with  snow.  They 
have  free  use  of  the  farm.  "We  have  been 
having  snow  every  week  for  some  time, 
mercury  14  and  15"  degrees,  and  still  my 
fowls  are  laying  right  well,  giving  almost 
2)0  eggs  per  day  from  450  fowls.  I  have  a 
bone  cutter,  clover  cuttt-r  and  root  cutter. 
[  follow  "Feeding  for  Egg*."'  September 
number  of  The  Poultrt  Keeper,  1S9S.  It 
is  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  seen  on  the 
subject.  Long  live  The  Pottetry 
Keeper. 


GIVE  THE  WOMEN  A  CHANCE. 

S.  F.  Bell,  Long  Pine.  Neb. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  poullrv 
business  among  farmers,  this  branch  of  the 
farm  work  is  earned  on  very  largely  by  the 
women.  More  than  that  tljey  do  it  empty- 
handed.  That  is  with  few  "  conveniences 
and  many  inconveniences.  This  makes  the 
work  much  harder  and  often  attended  with 
great  loss  of  young  chicks.  Last  year  the 
hens  were  set  as  usual  on  nests  that  were 
acme  of  inconvenience,  taking  much  time 
and  labor  to  care  for.  But  tbis  brought  no 
complaint  and  was  accepted,  as  thousands 
ot  women  enter  upon  the  same  work  each 
year,  as  a  matter  ot  course.  But  that  was 
not  all.  AYhen  the  eggs  were  hatched  and  the 
hens  came  otf  in  the  proportion  of  two  bens 
to  one  brood,  they  had  to  be  housed  iu  any 
old  box  or  barrel  that  could  be  found. 
These  proved  to  be  veritable  slaughter 
pens.  Some  were  drowned,  others  were 
food  for  rats.  At  la»t,  the  summer  ahnost 
gone,  we  found  ourselves  with  onlvafew 
chickens  to  show  for  a'l  the  work  and 
worry.  Something  must  be  done.  put 
out  poison  for  the  rats  but  thev  preferred 
chickens.  We  set  two  more  lieas,  and  in 
the  few  minutes  I  had  from  work  each  day 
I  built  a  coop  after  the  plan  given.  Out  of 
24  chicks  we  raised  22.  Those  two  were 
drowned  in  a  pail  of  slop  carelessly  left  un- 
covered. The  rats  did  not  get  one.  I  was 
proud  of  the  success  and  so'was  Mrs.  Bell. 
2s'ow  I  say  to  the  men,  give  the  women  a 
chance.  The  results  will  surprise  you. 
Now  is  the  time  to  begin.  Get  readv  now 
for  the  next  season.  Ttiatis  what  I  am  do- 
ing. The  first  thing  I  did  when  1  began  to 
awaken  to  the  condition  ot  things  was  to 
send  for  The  Poultry  Ejieper.  Thanks 
to  its  sound  advice,  we  think  we  are  now 
started  aright.  It  is  a  never  failing  source 
of  inspiration  to  the  chicken  department  of 
the  home. 

[We  received  a  cut  of  coop  from  Mr. 
Bel],which  we  may  give  in  another  issue.— 
Ed.] 


CARRIAGES  AND  HARNESS. 

TVe  have  received  the  1900  Catalogue  of 
the  Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg.  Co., 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  showing  complete  lines  of  ve- 
hicles and  harness.  Read  their  advertise- 
ment and  correspond  with  them,  mentioning 
The  Poultry  Keeper. 


AT,  Af  .  S. 

POULTRY  FENCING 

Has  more  good  qualities  than  all  others  com- 
bined— cabled  selvage  and  a  cable  every  foot 
in  height  of  fence.  Requires  fewer  posts 
and  No  Top  or  Bottom  Rail — 

Pleasing—Serviceable—  Pfactical— 
Bconomioai—Safisfactofy. 

Saves  50%  in  cost  of  completed  fence. 

>'OTE — Even  if  nettintr  be  donated,  the  com 
plete  fence  will  cost  more  than  where  M.  M.  S. 
POULTRY   FENCEN'G   l»   u«ed   at   reenlar  price.     Wednct  price   of  netline  from  Estimate 

If o.  3.  and  see.  j^j^gg  nijiK£  HOC.  FIELD  AMD  LA  WN  FENCING. 


ESTIMATE  Nol. 

eOrodsl^foot  31,  M.  S.  Potiltry  Fence  made  of 

N'o.  19  galvanized  steel  wire,  (s  65cper  rod  8  39.00 
61  posts,  (2  20  cents  -         -  12.20 

Setting  posts.  5  cents  each  -        -       -  3.05 
Xo  Top  or  Bottom  Rail  Reqnlrefl. 
Xo  Labor  Pnttine  Rail  on  I'ostp  Required. 
]Vo  Nall^  to  Attach  Rail!^  Required. 
5  lbs.  staples.  (S  7  cents  .        .       .  .35 

i  hours  labor  stretching  up  fence,  (g  25  cents      1 00 
Total  cost  -    %  55.60 


ESTIMATE  No.  2. 

60  rods  old-fashioned  diamond  netting.  4  feet 
in  height,  made  of  No.  19  galvanized  steel 
■wire.  @  65  cents  per  rod  8  39.00 

121  posts.  @20  cents  24.20 
Setting  posts,  @  5  cents  each  -  -  6.05 
1.320  sq.  ft.  m  topand  bot.  raU,  420.00  per  il  -  26.40 
30  lbs.  20d  nails.  <g  5  cents  -  -  -  1.50 
8  hours  labor  putting  up  rail,  (g  25c.  per  hour  2.00 
10  hours  labor  stretching  netting,®  25c  pr  hou  2.50 
10  lbs.  staples,  (s  7  cents  - 
Total  cost 


.70 


$102.35 


Prflw  your  own  conclusions  and  then  write  us  for  clreulBrs, 


De  Katb  Fence  Co.,  Box  29 ,  De  Katb,  IIL 


100  Per  Cent.  Hatched. 

In  a  recent  hatching  contest  in  which  there  were  over  400  trials  the 
hatch  was  100  per  cent.  In  19  cases  with 


PETALIMA 
INCUBATORS. 

'  This  machine  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  as  near  absolute 
perfection  as  can  be  attained.  The  regulation  of  heat,  air 
and  moisture  have  been  proven  perfect.  See  our  new  egg 
tray  and  other  improvements.  VNe  pay  freight  an}"where  io  U.  S. 
FREEcatalog.    pETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  14k  Petaluma,  CaL 


THE  STAR  INCUBATOR 

hatches  every  hatchable  egg,  and  chicks  are  as  strong  as  if  hatched  by  a  hen.  Posi- 
tive directions  for  ventilation.    No  moisture  required.    Catalogue /ree- 
ST.AR  INCUBATOR  CO.,    20  Church  Street,  Bound  Brock,  N.  J. 
New  York  Office,  68  Hurray  Street. 


A  NEW  PREMIUM  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Ifoxall  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  of  Quincv,  111.,  will  send  free  (you  pav  freight")  to 
any  one  who  sends  to  The  Poultry  Keeper  Co.  twentv-flve  subscribers,  at  50  cents  each, 
one  of  their  Eclipse  Bantam  Incubators  and  Brooders  combined,  50  egg-size.  Haddie  M. 
Euslis,  45  Georse  street,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  writes  them,  February  2:  ■'  Your  little  Incubator 
and  Brooder  give-  good  satisfaction.  I  hatched  thirtv-three  chicks  out  of  thirty-six  esgs. 
I  got  a  number  ot  prizes  with  it."'  They  guarantee  them  tojhatch  and  raise  more  chicks  than 
any  on  the  market  or  money  refunded.  This  is  a  great  opportunity  to  get  a  good  Incubator 
and  Brooder  for  a  little  work,  and  one  that  is  thoroughly  reliable  and  has  stood  the  test  for 
the  past  ten  years.  They  are  finished  as  nice  as  a  piece  "of  parlor  furniture.  Kow  see  what 
you  can  do. 
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AN  EGG  RECORD. 

James  Shackleton,  Short  MiUs,  X.  J. 
The  laying  records  of  inv  hens  may  inter- 
est yon.  B  is  a  HnH'  Wyandotte  one  year 
old,  "bred  by  Mr.  J.  I).  Wilson,  Worcester, 
X.  Y.  She  wanted  to  sit  in  the  middle  of 
November.  I  foolislily  prevented  it  and 
knocked  tier  out  of  condition  by  every  way 
of  prevention.  Slie  is  all  right  now.  ST  is 
a  White  Wyandotte  one  year  old,  bred  by  Mr. 
A-  C.  Hawkins,  Lancaster,  Mass.  MB  and 
MS  are  the  same  as  ST,  TA  is  also  the  same 
as  ST,  but  was  very  late  in  moulting  and 
much  inclined  to  overfatness  in  spite  of  care. 
SH,  SW,  BR,  NB,  are  four  scrub  pullets 
hatched  on  my  place  .Tune  25,  1899.  The 
tirst  of  them  began  hiying  on  December  26th. 
They  all  got  well  started  by  .January  5,  1000. 
W  is  a  Pekin  duck  bred  by  Mr.  .lames  Ran- 
kin, South  Easton,  Mass.,  probably  an  early 
hatched  1899  duckling.  H  means  four  scrub 
pullets.   jMy  laying  record  is  as  follows  : 

H     W     ST     MB    MS     EA  II 


Sept. 

.5 

Oct. 

20 

IS 

4 

o 

o 

Nov. 

10 

22 

16 

2.3 

18 

Dec. 

13 

17 

18 

19 

18 

7 

6 

Jan. 

9 

20 

26 

23 

17 

12 

67 

Totals,  69  83  64  69  55  19  73 
B  began  September  5th  ;  W,  October  3d ; 
ST,  October  26th  ;  MB,  October  27th  ;  MS,  Oc- 
tober 7th  ;  EA,  December  10th  ;  and  H,  De- 
cember 26th.  ST  produced  twenty  eggs  in 
twenty  successive  days,  December  I5th  to 
January  3d,  and  forty-three  eggs  in  forty- 
eight  successive  days,  December  15th  to  Jap- 
nary  21st.  SW,  the  smallest  scrub  pullet, 
hatched  from  an  egg  of  a  little  over  an  ounce, 
lays  eggs  weighing  nearly  two  ounces.  She 
produced  eiehteen  eggs  from  January  8th  to 
January  31st,  and  eight  eggs  in  eight  succes- 
sive days,  January  2.5th  to  Febi-uary  1st. 
The  other  three  pullets  were  hatched  from 
eggs  less  in  size  and  weight.  At  the  age  of 
seven  months  they  were  larger  and  heavier 
than  the  mature  hens  that  laid  the  eggs  from 
which  the  pullets  were  hatched. 


PUFFING  OF  THE  SKIN. 

"  Subscriber,''  Kansas. 
In  looking  over  my  old  Poultry  Keepers, 
fhowever  they  are  always  new  tome,)  I  no- 
ticed ill  the  August,  1898,  an  article  on 
■■Pufiing  of  the  Skins  of  Yonng  Chicks."  I 
have  seen  the  same  thing  in  other  papers  and 
they  always  want  a  remedy  for  the  disease.  I 
am  satisfied  it  is  no  disease.  The  chicks  have 
had  an  injury.  1  have  seen  several  hurt  by 
a  board  diopping  on  them,  or  the  gobbler 
stepping  on  them,  and  they  will  putf  in- 
stantly. They  are  hurt  in  some  way  with 
force  enough  to  crush  the  air  from  the  lungs 
and  lights  into  the  veins.  I  take  a  pin, run  it 
under  one  of  the  veins,  and  tear  the  vein 
open.  I  open  one  of  the  veins  under  the 
wing.  Turkeys  are  treated  the  same  as 
chicks.  Sometimes  I  have  to  open  them 
twice.  Twill  give  yon  my  authority  for  this. 
I  saw  a  man  that  was  crushed  and  he  pntl'ed 
the  same  way.  The  doctor  said  the  air  in  his 
lungs  was  crashed  to  the  veins.  He  only 
lived  a  few  hours.  The  doctor  opened  the 
vein  that  the  family  might  be  better  satisfied. 
I  also  saw  a  little  girl  that  a  loaded  wagon  ran 
over  and  she  putted  up  instantly. 


A  CUTTER  THAT  CUTS. 


OPEN  TO  FILL, 

The  "Adam''  js  the  only  ball-bearing 
boue  cutter  on  the  market.  It  runs  so  easily 
that  a  child  of  six  may  ojjerate  it.  Ir  does 
not  crush  or  grind  ttie  bone,  but  cuts  it  in 
thin  shavMiKS,  the  form  in  which  poultry 
most  relish  it .  Poultry  experts  who  have 
examined  or  used  it  are  unanimous  in  tlieir 
verdict  that  it  is  correct  in  principle  and 
perfect  in  construction.  Send  to  "W.  ,T. 
Adam,  .Joiiet,  111.,  for  his  liook  on  boue 
»-ulters  and  testimonials  from  users. 


THt|{-Qc0'5 


JUST  FOR  FUN 

You  can't  afford  to  keep  pcultry  just  for  Enn. 
\\t'  assume  that  you  keep  liens  because  you 
want  eggs,  etc.  You  may  or  may  not  be  get- 
tint  sal'.'sfactorv  returns.  It's  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  feed.  Eggs  consist  largely  of  albumen. 

THE  fjj  ^  Q  GO'S 
POULTRY  FOOD 

predominates  in  albumen.  That's  why  it  doubles  the  egg  product  I 
ivinter  and  summer.  It  makes  fertile,  sure-to-hatch  eggs.  Itpro-[ 
motes  growth  in  chicks  and  brnilers,  JIakes  pullets  l:iy  early,  I 
shortens  the  moulting  season  and  iirnrlnees  "fine  fearh<-ix."  Fc><ll 
as  a  mash  in  the  morning.  H-O  GO'S  SCRATCHINQ  FOOD  is  lhe| 
ideal  evening  food.    Write  for  pririteil  matter,  i-tc. 


FULTON  ST., 


BUFFALO, 


Ca\rse  for  Crowirv^ 

Seven  years' practical  test  has  proved  the  Ertel  Victor  the  beet,  eimplest,  most  trast- 
worthy  and  economical  incubator  on  the  market.    It  is  abBolntely  Belf-regulating. 
Thoroujihly  tscientitic  in  conBtruction»  thoroughly  mechanical,  thoroughly  honest^ 
and  as  simple  as  can  be.    Every  machint)  is  guaranteed.    Your  money  back  if  it 
does  nut  do  the  work  as  claimed. 

THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

is  sold  for  lesB  money  than  machines  that  are 
FO  good.   SatiBhes  thousands  of  thrivinK  poultry 
raisers.  Book  of  instructionsand  poultry-raising  a  ' 
vice  with  each  machine.   Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


We  want  every  fruit  grower  in  the  country  to  read  ^  M 

THE  STRAWBERRY  CULTURIST  AND  SMALL  FRUIT  GROWER, 

and  will  mail  it  to  YOU  tiiree  mouths  free  if  yon  will  send  us  the  name  and  address  of  five  small 
fruitgrowers.  Our  paper  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  published  in  the  country  and  cor  tains 
much  information  that  every  fruit  grower  should  possess,  send  at  once  as  this  otter  will  be 
withdrawn  in  a  short  time.   Address,  THB  CULTURISX,  Boxl*,  Salisburv,  Md» 


IRON 

ACE 


The  No.  6  Iron  Age  Combined  HIII  and 
Drill  Seeder  is  the  most  perfect  coinbinat  ion 
implement  ever  offered.  Drills  accurately  or 
drops  in  hills  any  distance  desired.  Can  be 
easily  and  quickly  changed  into  ten  practical 
tools.  It  sows,  rakes,  hoes,  enltivate>;,  plows, 
levels,  furrows,  covers  and  bills.  Can  be  con- 
verted with  the  wrench  from  a  seed  drill  to  a 
double  or  single  wheel  hoe  in  three  minutes.  It 
is  ten  tools  in  one  andeacti  of  t  he  ten  is  the  very 
bestof  its  kind.  Savesdays  in  theseason's  work. 

Send  for  a  free  cnpy  of  the  famous  illustrated  Iron 
Aee  Book  for  moo.    It's  a  guide  tjook  to  prosperity. 
BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  25.  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


DON'T  PAY  A  CENT 

FOR  AN  INCUBATOR  OF  ANY  KIND  UNTIL  VOU  HAVE  GIVEN  IT  A  THOROUGH  TRIAL. 

Some  Incubators  ut-rr  iicm  r  intcmlc  il  t<>  iKiti  h  c-inckt-ns  tmt  air  "iilv  iiMiil.-  to  seLU 

^?::f.Js  PREMIER  INCUBATOR  ON  TRIAL. 

.Vtter  vou  have  tested  it  to  your  satisfaction  VOU  pav  for  it.  So  easy  to  handle  aii\-  eliild 
can  run  it.  Took  FIr-t  I'rlzi-  lit  WorliP-  Fiilr  iiikI  Mi-iloi  ut  >ii«hv!llf  mid  Omiiha 
Kvpo»ltlon».    We  send  the  lar^rest  aTid  most  instrui-tive  ental.Ji,'ue  puhlislieil  t t  .'.  c  enta» 

Plans  ToJU-rHru";-:  25c.  COLIMBIA  INCIBATOR  CO.  llf^^^lTe^i^VA. 

The  Premier  Incubator,  made  by  the  COLUMBIA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  is  tne 
Incubator  which  took  the  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR  and  SILVER  MEDAL  at  the  great 
NATIONAL  EXPORT  EXPOSITION  held  at  PHILADELPHIA. 


INCUBATORS  FROM  t5.oo  UP 

BROODERS  FROM  w.80  |jp 


Catalogue. 

ON  TRIAL. 

Fully  Warranted. 
Ko  ^loistiire  Needed, 
utomatic  Ventilation. 


SBLI  REGULATORS. 

LA.  BANTA: 

LICONIER,  Ind. 
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HIS  MODE  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

C.  B.  Eaupt,  ShantoUn,  Pa. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  paper 
for  the  last  six  months  ;  have  been  reading  it 
very  closely,  and  find  that  some  breeders 
cannot  make  their  flocks  lay  very  well  and 
make  their  hens  pay  them. 

]  would  like  to  give  to  the  rest  of  the 
poultry  world  some  of  my  ideas  which 
have  brought  me  line  results  through  the 
reading  of  The  FouLTiiY  Keeper.  I  am 
just  a  young  breeder.  Am  starting  out  and 
find  that  to  gain  success  in  the  poultry 
business  one  must  mate  it  a  constant  study 
to  be  always  on  the  alert  for  new  things  and 
points. 

I  have  a  flock  of  twelve  hens  and  a  cock, 
but  as  I  just  received  a  trio  of  Buff  Leg- 
horns on  February  26th,  I  do  not  include 
them  in  with  the  results  which  I  intend  to 
state.  During  the  month  of  February  I 
had  my  ten  hens  to  lay  147  eggs  with  an 
average  of  about  sis  eggs  a  day,  or  one  etfg 
everv  other  day  for  each  hen.  In  January 
the  hens  were  not  all  laying,  merely  eight, 
and  I  received  for  that  month  97  eggs. 

My  feeding  consists  of  bran  and  oornmeal 
in  the  morning,  mi.'ved  with  meat  scraps, 
potatoes  and  other  things  to  make  it  more 
acceptable  to  the  fowis.  About  ten  o'clock 
I  give  them  dry  gr^jund  bone,  a  little,  which 
I  oljtain  from  "a  near  by  bone  mill.  I  feed 
this  every  other  day.  At  dinner  I  give 
table  scraps  from  a  family  of  ten  :  at  three 
o'clock  I  give  mixed  up  grain,  scattered  in 
litter  which  keeps  them  going  close  to  bed 
time,  and  then  iu  the  evening  I  feed  a  little 
corn.  I  always  have  a  cabbage  head  hang- 
ing somewhere  cut  of  the  reach  of  the 
chickens, which  keeps  them  busy  picking  all 
day.  For  grit  I  give  oyster  shel-S,  cracked 
dishes,  mountain  gravel,  old  mortar  and 
coal  ashes.  They  do  not  all  serve  for  grits, 
but  some  for  egg  shell  and  for  a  variety  to 
keep  the  hens  on  the  search  for  something. 

I  always  have  plenty  of  water  in  a  round 
tub  aboiit  a  foot  and  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter. I  have  two  feeding  troughs,  one 
about  ten  feet  long,  where  I  put  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  meals,  and  one  live  feet, 
wheie  I  put  the  table  scraps. 

The  scratching  penis  7x12  feet,  filled  up 
with  leaves  about  three  or  four  inches  deep, 
and  the  sleeping  pen  is  boarded  (double) 
with  floor  boards  whica  make  it  very  warm 
and  cosy  for  the  fowls.  There  is  "a  dust 
"batli  near  the  peu  which  I  keep  a  little 
damp,  and  it  proves  very  acceptable  lo 
them.  Two  large  windows  are  in  the  stable 
facing  southward  and  giving  plenty  of 
light.  The  pen  as  a  whole  consists  of  an 
old  stable  ovfned  by  my  father,  but  as  it 
was  put  to  no  use  I  and  "my  brother  decided 
to  make  rooul  for  a  few  fowls,  We  did  so 
and  by  the  aid  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
and  other  pipers  we  have  fixed  a  nice,  neat 
pen  on  the  inside  of  the  stable  about  5x12 
feet  and  then  having  a  lot  of  clean  ground 
on  the  side  of  the  pen  7xJ2  feet,  which  is 
joined  to  a  scratching  pen  6x12  feet. 

Adioining  this  we  have  a  board  floor 
whicli  is  8x12  feet,' all  of  which  you  sec 
gives  me  all  tne  room  necessary  for  an  in- 
side house  for  a  poultry  plant  of  a  small 
flock.  There  is  also  a  big  yard  where  I 
can  let  the  fowls  run  on  nice  days. 

What  do  you  think  of  my  eg2:  results. 
There  are  three  points  which  I  try  to  fol- 
low: 1.  Plenty  of  exercise.  You  can  see  by 
reading  that  I  give  them  a  variety  of  grit 
to  keep  them  picking  here  and  there  and  a 
cabbage  head  to  make  them  work  for  some- 
thing green,  and  feeding  the  bone  and  grain 
in  litter.  2.  Cleaisliness.  I  always  try  to 
keep  things  as  clean  as  possible  around  the 
chicken  yard  and  pen.  3.  W  armth.  I  try 
to  make  everything  as  warm  as  possible  for 
them,  especially  on  bitter  cold  days.  I  al- 
ways feed  the  morning  meai  warm  and 
hang  a  lantern  in  1  ne  coop  at  night  and  give 
them  w' arm  water  in  the  morning,  not  tno 
warm,  merely  taking  off  the  chill.  These 
are  the  thre'?  mam  points  which  I  try  tn 
follow,  and  I  hope  it  will  help  some  poor, 
struggling  friend,  for  I  know  that  by  read- 
ing your  paper  I  have  been  helped  but  of 
some  hole. 

[We  fear  that  you  feed  too  frequently 
and  that  after  awhile  the  eggs  will  fall  off 
because  the  fowls  will  be  too  fat. — Ed  ] 


The  Pineland  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.. 
James  burg,  N.  J.,  were  burned  out  JJareh 
8th,  and  will  be  delayed  a  httle  in  filling 
orders,  and  ask  the  considerate  indulgence 
of  their  waiting  customers. 


Now 

is  the 
time  fo 
falce  up 
the 

Question 
of 


FENCING. 


Make  no  arrangements  until  you  have  fully  investigated 
the  superior  merits  of 

American  Field  and  Hog  Fencing. 

All  best  spring  steel  woven   wire,  heavily  galvanized. 
Most  durable,  efficient  and  economical. 

A  fence  for  a  lifetime  at  lowest  possible  price.  See  our 
agent  in  your  town,  or,  failing  to  find  our  agent, write  to 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 

CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FOUR 


POOLTRY  PAPERS 
Fop  $1.15. 


None  Better;  None  as  Good  for 
Practical  Poultrymen. 

FAR.M-POULTRY,  semi-monthly,  PRICE  Sl.OO 

INTER-STATE  POULTRYMAN,  monthly,  .50 

POULTRY  KEEPER,                   "  .50 

A  FEW  HENS,                          "  .25 

You  Save  $1.10  Cold  Cash,  and  get  the  Cream  of  Poultry 
Knowledge. 

The  four  papers  one  year,  all  sent  to  one  address,  post-paid  for  SI. 15.  Send 
all  orders  to  us.  The  combination  cannot  be  changed,  or  flllea  as  above,  unless 
all  ordered  at  one  time. 


fOULW  KEEfE^.  fart^cstarg.  fa. 


Hatch  Chickens  w  Steam 

The  simplest,  best,  most  perfectly  self-regulating  and 
lowest-priced  first-class  hatcher  made  is  the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs  at  less 
cost  than  any  other  machine.  Thousands  in  successful  use.  The  best 
small  incubator  in  existence  ig  the  WOODEN 
\  HEN.  Capacity,  50  eggs  ;  regulates  itself ;  does 
Mjust  as  eood  work  as  the  highest  priced 
••/_  machines.   Catalogs  mailed  free. 


■^w"^  CEO.  H. 

114-122  S.  6th  St. 


STAHL, 
,  Quincy, 


HOW  MANY  EGGS 

do  vou  g-^t?  No  matter,  you  vril]  gel  twice  as  many  if  yon  feed  tte  bens  Green  Cut  Bone.  It 
doubles  the  epf:  product  In  every  Instance.  It  makesi  hen»  luy  in  cold  weather 

when  eg-gs  are  worth  the  most  monev.    It  makes  early  and  long  iavers  of  the  pullets. 

MANN'S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS 

**beat  all."  Thev  make  the  hen  business  sure  and  profitable.  Mann's  Clover 
Cutter— made  entirely  of  iron  and  steel.  Mann's  Swing'lng  Feed  Tray 
beats  the  hen  that  wants  to  scratch  or  roost  in  the  Tough— prevents  waste.  Mann's 
Granite  Crystal  Crltlsall  Crit— nodlrt    cash  or  installments.  Illustrated 

catalogue  free.      F.  W.  MANN  GO.  Box    57  MILFORO,  MASS. 
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CUTTING  THE  WINGS. 

S.  ,S.  Chandler.  Ilanlincl;  17. 
In  a  veceut  issue  ( Fp'jraary  loth,  page  217) 
a  torrespoudeiit  asked  aboat  cutting  off  the 
wiugs  of  fowls  at  tlie  first  joint  to  prevent 
fiyiug.  He  lias  evidently  read  aljout  the 
practice  which  some  one  has  recentl.v  recom- 
mended, of  cuttinij  olf  tlie  wings  of  chickens 
on  the  ontside  joint  when  chicks  are  a  day  or 
two  old.  I  saw  this  method  recommended 
and  tried  the  experiment,  but  if  anyone  else 
thinks  of  trying  it,  I  would  say  don't."  In 
the  first  place  it  is  cruel.  The  chicks  bleed 
<iuite  badly  ;and  it  must  injure  them  some. 
In  the  second  place  it  is  not  satisfactory. 
With  me  it  seemed  less  effectual  than  clip- 
ping the  feathers  from  the  wings  of  the  ma- 
ture fowls  ;  and  in  the  third  place  the  end 
where  the  cut  is  made  is  always  getting 
bruised  and  sore  and  it  also  makes  a  bad  ap- 
pearance when  the  fowl  is  dressed  for  market. 


THE  FANCY  AND  THE  PRACTICAL. 

./•  G.  KiiKh'i;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  general  tone  and 
good  common  sense  that  runs  through  the 
editorial  matter  and  comments  in  your  Feb- 
ruary number,  which  happened  to  fall  into  my 
hands. 

Your  reply  in  "Who  Owns  the  Standard  " 
is  the  "  stuff."  ,Tust  now  the  greatest  bar  in 
improvement  is  the  breeding  for  these  so- 
called  "fancy  points,"  namely,  feathers, 
bars,  lacings,  under  color,  comb  serations,  etc. 
If  we  want  feathers  why  not  go  into  the  goose 
business. 

The  hen  is  an  egg  machine.  She  may  not 
be  a  good  machine,  but  her  value  as  such  de- 
termines her  value  to  her  owner.  Pound  for 
pound  eggs  will  sell  on  any  market  for  double 
the  average  price  paid  for  live  poultry,  yet  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  a  pound  of  eggs  costs  any 
more,  if  as  much,  as  a  pound  of  flesh,  fat  and 
feathers.  If  the  latter  can  be  sold  at  a  profit 
then  the  first  certainly  can.  Therefore,  the 
most  profitable  breed  is  the  one  that  will  pro- 
duce the  largest  number  of  eggs  in  the  short- 
est time  on  the  least  amount  of  feed,  and  par- 
ticularly so  if  in  the  winter  season,  when 
eggs  are  worth  about  double  the  price. 

Whether  the  American  Poultry  Association 
recognizes  this  breed  or  not  cats  uo  figure. 


The  hen  being  an  egg  machine,  the  sooner 
the  machine  starts  up  the  better,  therefoie, 
early  maturity  is  very  important.  My  obser- 
vation has  been  that  a  pullet  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean class  will  commence  laying  and  will 
earn  the  price  of  any  ordinary  pullet  of  the 
larger  breeds  before  the  latter  is  easy  to  begin 
business. 

T)ie  writer  has  a  speckled-necked  cross- 
bred Pit  Game  Leghorn  pullet,  that  by  actual 
count  laid  seventy-five  cents  worth  of  eggs 
before  a  certain  blue-blooded  barred  beauty 
of  the  same  age  had  laid  a  single  egg.  Yet 
the  form  and  markings  of  tliis  aristocratic 
"lady  bird"  were  so  exquisite  the  sight  of 
her  iTould  have  thrown  a  "  feather"  headed 
crank  into  caniption  fits.  So  much  for  feath- 
ers against  performance. 

The  writer  knows  nothing  of  the  White 
Wonder  mentioned  in  the  article,  but  does 
not  like  the  name  to  start  on;  it  savors 
largely  of  humbug.  Xo  doubt  they  make  a 
valuable  breed  now,  but  let  them  succeed  in 
breaking  into  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation's listand  ten  years'  breeding  for  fancy 
points  will  no  doubt  make  them  resemble  the 
wonderful  breed  I  determined  to  have  the 
past  season.  I  paid  a  "  wonderful"  price  for 
a  setting  of  eggs.  I  "wondered"  if  they 
were  fertile;  for  a  "  wonder"  four  of  the  four- 
teen were  hatched.  Then  I  "  wondered  "  if 
the  poor  little  weaklings  had  enough  vitality 
to  live  ;  now  I  "  wonder"  if  I  am  not  fortu- 
nate that  they  had  not. 

The  "  White  Wonder"  man  need  not  think 
he  has  a  patent  on  the  wonderful.  What  the 
poultry  raiser  wants,  the  man  that  raises  9.5 
percent,  of  the  millions  upon  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  poultry  and  eggs  annually,  not 
the  fancier,  is  a  a  medium  sized,  early  ma- 
turing, prolific,  layiifg,  hardy  breed,  with 
yellow  legs  and  skin. 

Personally,  I  would  prefer  the  Brown  Leg- 
horn color  to  white,  liutt'  or  any  other.  Could 
one  always  have  grassy  runs  for  fowls  and  a 
near  market  a  white  color  would  be  very  de- 
sirable, but  a  dirty  white  fowl  always  re- 
minds me  of  dirty  snow,  a  very  disagreeable 
sight.  White  fowls  are  no  longer  white  when 
they  reach  the  city  market. 

I  see  very  little  encouragement  to  improve- 
ment in  the  real  practical  value  of  fowls  as 
things  are  now  run.  I  know  of  no  association 
that  pretends  to  judge  fowls  and  award  mer- 


its to  those  points  which  alone  add  real  value 
to  the  fowls.  Namely,  conformation  of  body, 
showing  development  where  flesh  is  choicest 
and  conformation  such  as  a  prolific  layer 
must  have.  As  types  of  such  I  consider  some 
of  the  Pit  Games  superior  for  the  fii-st  and 
the  Black  Minorca  for  the  latter.  However, 
these  are  niattei-s  too  important  to  treat  at  the 
end  of  an  article  already  too  long. 


A  PERFECT  INCUBATOR. 


GOOD    RESULTS     I.V    1I.\TCHIXG   HAD  WITH 
THE  ERTEL  IMPROVED  VICTOR. 


With  the  Victor  Incubator  and  Ini])rovecl 
Victor  Brooder  the  man  or  woman  who 
liatches  eggs  for  profit  has  a  large  part  of 
the  battle  fought  and  won.  Tee  patented 
heating  arangenien'  on  the  Vicfor  Incubator 
is  a  marvel  of  efHoiency  a"  d  simplicicy  as 
well.  The  temperature  inside  the  incu- 
bator IS  maintained  at  the  proper  hatching 
point  by  means  of  this  automatic  arrangt- 
ment  even  in  extremely  cold  weather  or 
unexpected  warm  days.'  In  the  sup]) Ij- of 
moisture  and  fresh  air",  so  essential  to  hatch- 
ing, the  Victor  is  equally  reliable.  No  Vic- 
tor Incubator  has  ever  been  returned  as  un- 
satisfactory, although  the  guarantee  which 
goes  vi'ith  each  machine  oflfers  to  return  the 
money  to  every  purchaser  who  does  not  find 
all  the  promises  made  regarding  it  fulfilled. 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  by  the  mnkers,  the 
George  Ertel  Company,  Quiney,  111. 


Fanciers  who  desire  up-to-date  printing  at 
right  prices,  delivered  free,  should  write  me 
for  samples  and  catalogue  of  cuts.  F.  C. 
Branday,  Publisher,  Whitney's  Point,  N.  X. 


Quality 


In  Inoubaiors 


Is  an  AII'impoHani  Itemm 

You  cau  afford  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  a  QOOD  incubator,  one 
that  is  fullj^  guaranteed,  aud  that  is  so  sim-  .e  in  construction  and  so 
perfect  in  operation  that  anyone  can  unde'^iaud  and  run  it.  Ours  has 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  a  self=regu!ator,  aud  needs  attention 
only  morning  and  evening.  There  is  no  machine  made  in  which  quality 
is  of  as  much  importance  as  in  an  incubator,  hence  "cheap"  incubators  are 
to  be  distrusted,  for  quality  aud  "bargain  prices"  don't  go  together.  Our 

INCUBA TORS 
and  BROODERS 

liave  been  endorsed  by  thousands  of  farmers  and  poultrymen  in  every  state  in  the  Union  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries. 
No  one  could  ask  for  more  convincing  proof  than  that  given  in  the  up-to-date  (all  written  in  1899)  testimonials  printed  in 

OUR  CATALOGUE, 


This  book  is  an   Encyclopedia  of  Poultry  Information 

as  Well  as  a  fully  illustrated  and  descriptive  price  list  of  all  our 
m.tehines.    It  is  ])nnted  in  five  languages.    Send  G  cts.  fti  it  to 

Oes  Moines  Incubator  Co,, 

Box  47y  Diss  Moines,  lowa^ 


TlIK  (  [  IlM-ni 

Poultry  Marker. 

ill  two 
^i/f  s.  is  of  our 
iiwii  inanufac- 
til  1  e,  and  is  the 
only  perfect 
system  of  mark 
iiif  poultry. 

Pr'ce  25  cents 

St-'  i  11  d  i.  nQU'  to 
Ihi  t,  1-1- 
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WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH  36  YEARS. 

E^icTs  >%>*M>er  lS:  S5.U0  per  «in.OU  per  100. 
dohn  Bennett,  Sunman,  (Ripley  Co..)  Ind. 


nnri  R  C  W  Less.  Farm  raised  stock. 
Iggl  $?per       I  per  :w.  LN.ROE,  BraDChvilIe.N.J. 


S.  L.  Wyandottes.  Eggs,  n.^^O  per  15.  Satisfac- 
tion guar  Frank  Hardwidge,  Poneto,  Ind. 
Ts'Eegs.  Sl.-B.  pTrocIjs.  T.t'Brabs..  S.C.  Br.lLegs., 
\y.  Wy??s.    E.  R.  I.  Freelande.  BarraekvUlo.W.Ya. 

26  eggs  Si:  100,  S3. 50;  W.  Rocks  exclu. 

ist  pe?  at  Rochester.'^.  F■B.ParrlSh.W.^^eece.^  .Y 

Mam.  Wh.  Holland  Turkey  Eggs.  II  for  $2. 
Adda  M.  Seward,  Flatrock,  Indiana. 

SiU-er  Wyandottes  exclusively  Winners 
at  Madison  Square,  New  York,  '900.  Cir. 
free.     W.  H.  SAXE,  Palenville,  New  York. 

FREE.— For  one  two-cent  stamp.  How  to  tnake 
liquid  lice  paint.  Best  lice  killer  ever  discw-ered. 
HENRY  MARTIN,       -     Newton,  Kansas. 

ECCS,  SI. 00  setting.  Toulouse  Geese, 
Pekin  and  Muscovey  Ducks,  M.  B.  lurkeys. 
B.  P.  Rocks.   Mrs.  Geo.  Huffstetter.  \  esta.  Indiana. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Leghorns, 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs.  15  eggs  $l.50. 
Clayton  N.  Hostetter,  Bo.x  1:!. .  Manneim,Pa 

A N CO NAS.  EGGS,  "-SJ  FOR  Lj;  ST-j™)  FOR 
«IXTY.  CIRCULAR  FREE.  J-  L.  BUMP  & 
SON,  ^VHITN^Y'S    POINT,  NEW  YORK. 

New  Capon  Tool.  No  more^  SUps__  Send  stamp 
to  ALLERTON  (Iowa)  CAPONIZER  MANU- 
FACTURING   CO.  for  Guide  Book  and  prices. 

ECCS,  75c.  per  13,  from  my  yards  of  S.  C. 
B.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks.  S.  S.  Hamburgs 
and  Pekin  Ducks.    A.  L.  CARY,  Lewis,  O. 


FREE.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  Maple  Crove 
Poultry  Farm.  Nineteen  varieties  higb  class  poul- 
try kept.  Eggs,  $1.00  for  1.5.  Stock  for  sale.  Send 
it  once.  P.  E.  TWINING,  Kipton,  Ohio. 


Barred,  Buff.  White  Rocks,  Lt.  Brahmas.  W.,Gol., 
Silver  Wvandottes,  Rose,  White,  Brown,  Single 
Brown  Biiff  Leghorns.  Eggs,  Sl.2.5  per  IH;  .^2.50  per 
W.    F.A.DRAKE,  La  wrence  Station ,  N .  J . 

Light.  Dark  and  Buff  Brahmas,  Bar.,  W. and 
Bf.  P.  Koeks.G.  and  Bf.  Wyans..  B.  Mins..  R.  Caps, 
•S.C.Br.W  and  Bf.Legs.,  R.C.Br.  Leg..  Bf.  Ban.  Eggs. 
SI  per  l"v.  ?2  per40.        S.  K.  Mohr,  Coopersburg.  Pa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  Pure  White 
Line  Bred,  PRIZE  Matings  of  White  Plym- 
outh Rocks.  1.5  eggs,  30  eggs,j;3.o0. 
Chase  Brothers,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 


BLACK  MINORCAS  from Nortbup's best  strain. 
Cockerels.  .$3.00,«.00.  ?l.oO.  Eggs  1st  pen  $2 ;  2d  pen. 
Si.li  per  lo.  Mrs.  C.  C.  WIRTS,  Delavan 
PrairieFarm,  Delavan,  Wisconsin. 


Buff  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black 
Langshans,  Brown  Leghorns.  Best  strains. 
Eggs,  15  for  $l.50;  birds,  SIto  S3. 

C.  W.  WAYLAND,  Box  A,  Rochelle,  Va. 

ECCS  FOR  HATCHING.-  From  four  pens  of  the 
famous  Montauk  Bar.  P.  Rocks.   Mated  to  produce 
•cockerels  and  pullets  that  will  score  OU  to  H5  points. 
2  ner  15.         S.  L.  HETRICK,  Punxsutawney,  Pa. 

TC  per  cent,  fertility  guaranteed.  .?l.nna 
#0  set.  Thoroughbred  S.C.  Wh.  Legs,  or  Br.  Ply. 
Rock  eggs.  Fine  cockerels,  both  breeds, 
cheap.     Harry  V.  Sneaa,  Island  Heights,  N.  J. 


on  VARIETIES  CHOICE  POULTRY.  EGGS, 

Ju  Pigeons  and  German  Hares.  1200  birds 
for  sale.  Colored  descriptive  60-page 
book,  lOc.        d.  A.  BERCEY,  Telford,  Pa. 

I  HAVE  only  a  few  INDIAN  GAME  COCKERELS 
LEFT.  S  .5'  EACH  TO  CLOSE  OUT.  ONE  201- 
EGG  HOT  AIR  INCUBATOR,  good  as  new,  *12.00. 
ONE  2S-EGG  STAHL  S  WOODEN  HEN  INCUBA- 
TOR. $o..5iJ.       Ira  A.  Winey,  East  Salem,  Pa. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Exclusively. 

22  years  careful  breeding.   Eggs  from  choice  mat- 
ings. having  farm  range,  $1.5u  per  15;  ^2.50  per  30; 
.53.' lO per  .5(1;  55.' 0  per  »>o.  Address 
FRANK  L.  McELHENY,  Black  Creek,  N.  Y. 


CORNISH   INDIAN  GAMES  and 

Buff  Leghorns.  A  few  birds  left 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  my  Champions 
and  imported  matings.  Show  list  free.  4c.  for 
catalogue.  Geo.W.  Kinzer,  Bo.\  25.  New  Holland,  Pa 


~  R03E1C0IYIB  ILEGH0RNS. 


Brown  and  White  Leghorns  that  are  bred  for  eggs 
as  well  as  points.   AU  orders  for  5U  eggs  or  less 
;^hipped  the  same  day  eggs  are  layed.    Eggs,  ?2  for 
15;  $5  for  5 Breeding  cockerels,  .^2. 
C.  H.  CLARK,  Box  5,  Cobalt,  Connecticut. 

f.ivi.schulf:r,quakertown.pa 

BREEDER  OF  PURE  BRED  POULTRY. 

Light,  Dark  and  Buff  Brahmas,  Golden 
and  Buff  Wyandottes,  White,  Barred  and 
Buff  Rocks,  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns, Black  Leghorns.  Eggs,  Sl.oo  for 
fifteen  orforty  forS2.oo. 


TELEPHONES  FOR  ALL. 

r The'expense  of  a  telephone  now  places  it  in  the 
.  reach  of  all  who  need  it.  The  Poultk\'  Kebpeij 
■  takes  pleasure  in  saying  that  t  hey  have  used  a  great 
.-many  but  have  found  none  better  than  those  made 

oj  The  Standard  Telephone  and  Electric  Co.,  of 
3Iadison.  Wis.  Send  for  their  catalogue  and  if  you 
uy  from  them  you  will  be  treated  right. 


EARLY  SPRING  MANAGEMENT. 

POINTS  ON  FEEDING.— THE  LAYING  HENS. — 
EGGS     AND  YAEIETY. — GETTING  THE 
BEST  EESULTS. 

When  work  on  the  farm  becomes  urgent, 
the  hens  are  at  times  neglected.  The  snp- 
position  is  that  when  the  weather  becomes 
warmer,  and  the  hens  can  get  on  the  range, 
they  can  help  themselves  ;  but  early  in  the 
season  there  is  only  a  small  portion  that  the 

hens  can  utilize  as  food.  Grass  is  then  too 
young,  and  causes  diarrhoea,  while  seeds  are 
not  to  be  had.  Until  summer  comes  the  hens 
will  require  care.  Then,  again,  the  spring  is 
the  time  when  the  hens  should  be  laying, 
and  they  will  be  as  deserving  of  attention  as 
the  crops,  and  will  give  as  good  results,  pro- 
portionately, as  the  larger  stock. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  that  all  flocks  con- 
tain domineering  hens,  and  they  keep  the 
timid  ones  in  constant  fear  and  subjection. 
When  food  is  given  in  a  trough,  where  the 
hens  can  eat  their  fill,  the  domineering  ones 
keep  some  of  the  others  back  and  eat  twice 
as  much  as  their  share,  while  the  less  fortu- 
nate fowls  do  not  getenough,  the  result  being 
that  some  hens  become  very  fat,  while  others 
are  not  even  in  a  fair  condition .  The  rem- 
edy for  this  difficulty  is  to  not  feed  in 
troughs  unless  it  cannot  be  avoided,  but  to 
scatter  tlie  grains  and  compel  every  hen  to 
hunt  and  scratch  for  her  share,  thus  giving 
each  an  equal  advantage.  When  feeding 
soft  tood  troughs  must  be  used,  however  ;  but 
to  avoid  monopoly  by  a  few  it  i.5  better  to  have 
several  smalJ  troughs  placed  at  different 
points  than  to  put  the  food  into  one  trough 
only.  It  is  better  to  so  feed  tliat  the  hens 
must  take  plenty  of  time  to  pick  up  their 
food,  instead  of  stuffing  their  crops  in  a  short 
time,  as  they  will  then  digest  a  larger  prop- 
ortion of  the  food  consumed  and  beless  liable 
to  disease. 

When  the  flock  has  received  no  food  but 
corn  the  hens  soon  begin  to  refuse  it.  This 
may  be  particularly  noticed  if  a  small  quan- 
tity of  oats  or  wheat  be  thrown  before  them. 
They  will  at  once  eagerly  seize  the  grains  of 
oats  and  wheat,  leaving  the  corn  untouched. 
This  indicates  that  the  hens  require  some- 
thing else  than  that  which  they  derive  from 
the  corn,  such  as  the  phospliates  or  nitrogen. 
After  feeding  oats  or  wheat  awhile  the  hens 
will  leave  those  grains  and  eat  largely  of 
corn.  Tlieproper  method,  then,  is  to  keep  a 
variety,  using  corn  as  a  portion  of  the  ration 
in  winter,  but  omitting  it  in  the  summer. 
Among  the  grains  we  may  mention  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  barley  and  buckwheat,  the  best 
results  being  obtained  when  theyare  changed 
from  one  to  the  other  occasionally. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  keep  tlie  laying  hens 
with  those  wh'ch  do  not  produce  eggs,  for  the 
reason  that  the  layers  require  more  food  than 
the  others,  and  do  not  leceive  it.  Usually 
when  hens  do  not  lay  they  are  too  fat,  and 
should  be  fed  on  food  containing  but  little 
grain,  and  also  fed  sparingly  ;  consequently, 
■when  all  the  hens  are  together,  the  non-pro- 
ducins  hens  may  become  fatter  while  the  lay- 
ers do  not  receive  enougb.  It  does  not  pay 
to  feed  hens  that  do  not  give  a  return  for  the 
food  consumed. 

When  potatoes,  turnips  or  beets  are  cooked 
it  is  not  necessary  to  mash  them  for  fowls  or 
chicks.  Simply  give  the  roots  whole  where 
the  fowls  can  get  them,  and  the  birds  will 
soon  pick  them  to  pieces.  Or  they  may  be 
sliced  with  a  root  cutter  if  raw.  The  heads 
of  sunflowers  can  also  be  left  to  the  fowls  in 
order  to  save  the  labor  of  separating  the  seeds. 
Cabbages  may  be  fastened  to  small  stakes, and 
even  clover  hay  may  be  cut  fine  and  fed  dry, 
though  scalding  is  preferred.  The  saving  of 
unnecessary  labor  is  an  addition  to  the  profit 


SEED  IE  FREE 

To^et  new  customers  to  test  my  ^eeds,  I  will  mail  my  1900 
Catalogue,  filled  with  more  bargaiDs  than  ever  and  a  lOe  Due 
Bill  good  for  lOe  worth  of  8eedB  for  trial  absolutely 
t  ree.  All  the  Bent  Seedn,  Bulbs,  Plants^  Roses,  Farm 
Seeds,  Pa4:atoe8,  etc.,  at  lowest  prices.  Sine  Great 
Novelties  offered  withoutnames.  IwlUpay$50.  FOR  A 
NAME  for  each.  Many  other  novelties  offered,  including  Gin- 
6eagt  the  great  money  making  plant.  Over  20  varieties  shown  in 
colors.  $1100  In  cash  premiums  offered.  Don't  give  your 
order  nntii  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  You*ll  be  surprised 
at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal  for  catalogue  to« 
day.  It  is  FREE  to  alL  Tell  your  friends  to  send  too. 
F.  B.  UI1.LS,  Box   45  BosehilU  OaondagaCo..  N.  Ym 

ROSE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  flae winter 
laying  strain:  fine  colored  hers:  pen  headed  by  the 
WINNER  OF  FIRST  for  cockerel  at  Hagers- 
town,Md.,  '98«  eggs,  prepaid  bv  Adams  Ex- 
press, for  So.OO.  A.  E.WOHLERT,Altoona,  Pa 


R,  I,  REDS. 


Best  fowlin  the  country. 

All  the  rage.  I  have  best  of  the 
kind.  Won  at  Xevv  Tork  and 
Boston  (197  Reds  shown  I.  Circular.  JohnCrow- 
ther,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Sec  v  K.  l.Red  Clul. 


Barred  Plymonth  Rocks,  not  to  be  excelled; 
seldom  equaled.  Eggs.  SI. 50  for  I3;  for  26;  $5.00 
per  hundred  for  incubator  use.  Ten  years  a  breeder. 
Write  your  wants.  Satisfaction.  H.J.CURTIS, 
Alpine  Poultry  Yds,  Red-Hook-on-Hudson.N.r 

Homer  City  Poultry  Farm,  largest  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Blue  Andalusians.  Blue  and  B.  Lang- 
shans. All  kinds  of  Leghorns,  Wh.  Wvandottes. 
S.  and  G.  P.  Hamburgs.  Buff  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Wh. 
and  B.ilinorcas.   JSggs.  Cir.    Homer  City,  Pa. 


m A  DIARY  pleasures  and  profits,  is  the 
HriHn  I  themeof  that  excellent  and  hand- 
some illustrated  magazine.  Cleanings  in  Bee 
Culture.  We  send  a  free  sample  copy,  a  Book 
on  Bee  Cu  Itu re,  and  book  on  bee  supplies  to  all 
nhonamethis  paper.  The  A.  I. Root  Co.,Medina,0 

Madison  Square  Garden  ' 
N.  T..  winners  1895.  189B 
189^.  1900.  and  other  leading  shows.  Choic 
stoJkfor  sale.  Eg!rs,?5for  I'i;  $8  f or  2t; ;  S' 0  f or  li e 
J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester,  N.  Y.  (BoxB. 


BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS. 


Bnill  TBV  PAPEU,  illnst'd,  20  pugres, 
rUUL  I  n  I  25  cents  per  year.  4  months' 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 
poultry  book  free  to  yearly  sabscribera. 
Book  alone  10  cents.  Catalogiae  of  poaltrj 
books  free.  eoultTy  Advocate,  SyiaooEe.  H.X. 
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Poultry 


Crasbed  Oyster  ShellS) 
Crushed  Flint, 
Calclte, 

Ground  Brick, 
Ground  Beef  Scraps, 
Meat  Meal, 
Granulated  Bone, 
Bone  Meal, 

Send  for  samples  and  price-list 
American  Poultry  Food  Co.. 

Box  98.">,  York,  Pa. 


OAISY  AND  CROWN 

Green  Bone  Cutters^ 

BEST  in  the  WORLD.  The  S5 
Hand  Bone,  Shell,  Corn  and 
Crit  Mills.  The  Cem  Clover 
Cutter.  Send  for  circular  and  testi- 
monials 

WILSON   BROS.,    Easton,  Pa 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

of  prize  winning  poultry  for  1900.  Theflnest 
poultry  book  out.  A  perfect  guide  to  poul- 
try raisers.  Gives  price  of  eggs  and  stock 
from  the  very  best  strains.  It  sliows  the 
'  finest  chickens  and  describes  tbem  all. 
Fifty  different  varieties.  Everybody  wants 
this  book.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  FLORIN,  PA. 


Poultry  Do  Have 

TJiese  diseases.    The  first  is  -what  diphtheria  'Is 

I  I  n    liuman  beings,  and  closely  allied  to  that 
disease.   Sympto7ns  are,  sneezing-  like  i» 
'  cold;  slight  watering  of  the  eyes;  nin- 
wA£^Ji£ia,     ning  at  the  nostrils,  severe  inllamniatioa 
Bheumatism.  throat,  canker  swollen  head  and 

*^  '  eruptions  on  head  and  tare.  A  oreeder 

liE^  of  flffhtihg  game  fowl  which  from 
*TTT!A  wvTT'?^o  their  habits,  are  more  liable  to  roup  than 
WEAKNESS,  others,  gives  us  a  TR  EAT^IEiVT, 
frhich  he  says  is  a  Positively  Siitj"  Cure  for  tho 


By  the  use  ol; 

JOHNSON'S 

Anodyne  Liniment 

Spa^e  here  will  not  permit  ^ivinp  his  full  directions  flof 
nsr.  ^eud  to  us  for  tul:  particulars,  by  maii,/ree.  It 
also  cures  all  Bowel  Complaints,  LfS  Weakness  an<J 
Rheumatic  Lameness  like  maffic.  Sold  everywhera. 
Price,  Snc.  6  bottles.  82.00.  Expres,s  paid  Pamphlet  free. 
1  S.  JOHKS'^'v  &C0..2a  Custom  Hou,  St.,  Boston,  Maaa. 


INQUIRIES. 


Bi.ooD  Meal. —Have  von     ever  tried 
hloo'l  infal,:iiul  would  vou  advise  its  u^^e  ': 
—  \V.  M.  L.,  Scarsdalo,  N.  Y. 
6  It  is  an  excellent  food,  and  we  would 
prefer  it  to  inaiiy  other  kinds. 


Brown  Lr.(;iionN  Chicks.— I  have  some 
Brown  Leiiborn  cbicUs  rliroe  weeks  old  that 
have  a  knot  on  the  lu^ad.  Can  you  tell  me 
ihecause  and  cure  y—R.  !<.,  Lagura,  Tex. 

We  cannot  advise  on  svieh  meagre  de- 
scription of  the  dilliculty.  If  all  of  them 
have  knots  it  must  be  due  to  a  cross  or  some 
local  cause. 


'  Kkei'IXG  Mi;at.— Bran.— Will  you  tell 
me  the  ije.-t  way  you  know  tor  keeping 
meat  for  poultry^  if  there  is  one  Is  bran 
irood  for  young  chicks  ?  Is  it  dangerous  to 
feed  unless  the  chick  is  well  '?  — C.  H. 

Meat  may  be  kept  by  tiie  process  given 
for  preserving  eggs  in  our  August,  1S98,  is- 
sue, which  can  be  had  for  Ave  cents.  Bran 
is  good  for  chicks  if  scalded  and  fed  in 
small  quantities.  It  is  best  not  to  feed 
sick  fowls  or  chicks. 


Breeds.— Would  you  kindly  Infoim  me 
which  of  the  following  breeds  you  think 
best  adapted  for  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Bbick  or  White  Java,  Silver  or  While 
Wjandoites  ?— A.  P.,  Erie,  Pa. 

The  Silver  or  White  Wyandotte.  We 
doubt  if  there  are  any  While  Javas  now. 


Pigeons. — Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  our 
pigeons  ?  They  grow  nicely  until  they  are 
viearly  ready  to  lly,  then  they  get  weak  and 
die.  They  have  plenty  of  salt  wheat  and 
corn.  Tlieir  nests  are  in  small  boxes  and 
are  changed  once  in  a  while.  — L.  M.,  Fra- 
zeysburg,  UhiD. 

The  cause  may  be  lice.  Corn  and  wheat 
alone  aie  not  sufficient.  Give  a  ,  arieiy, 
such  a.s  ground  meat,  ground  bone  and 
green  food. 


Stonk  Crushkk.— (-'an  ycu  tell  me 
where  i  can  purchase  a  mill  or  mactiine  for 
crushing  rock  ?  VVeuavea  great  deal  of 
limestone  rock  in  this  country,  and  I  have 
though  t  probably  it  could  be  crushed  into 
small  pai  tides  and  make  a  good  gnt  for 
poulti'v.  Jt  is  not  a  profitable. bus  mess  'i — 
JI.  A.  S. 

You  can  procure  the  mill  from  any  of  the 
manufacturers  of  bone  mills.  The  lime- 
stDue  is  excellent. 


Ducks.— What  is  good  to  feed  duoks  ?  Is 
Corn  guod  ?  I  am  very  mucli  interested  in 
ducks.  Will  you  please  tell  me  about 
them,  how  to  keep  them  and  what  to  feed 
them,  etc.  'i—h.  A.  ]?.,  Cherry  Creek,  N-  Y. 

It  would  take  two  columns  to  give  a  com- 
plete reply,  and  we  may  have  to  repeat  the 
8ame  for  some  other  party  in  the  next  is- 
sue. See  January  and  February,  as  we 
there  gave  several  columns.  Feed  on  soft 
food — bran,  corn-meal,  animal  meal,  cooked 
turnips  and  potatoes,  grass,  etc. 

CCT  Clover.— How  do  you  feed  cut 
clover  to  liens  in  winter':'  Do  you  mix  it 
in  their  feed,  sea 'd  it,  or  feed  it  drv  'i—C. 
H.  ]?.,  Greenup,  Ky. 

Cut  it  line,  scald  it  at  night,  cover  it, 
leave  until  morning,  .md  feed  with  grain  or 
separately. 


Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  whether  rye 
is  injurious  to  hens,  and  if  not  in  wli'at 
i|Uantity  icshoiildbe  leeii  and  oblige  ?— A, 
D.  \\.,  Spring  Forge.  Pa. 

Rye  (grain)  is  not  injurious.  Green  rye, 
when  very  young,  may  cause  bowel  dillic- 
ulty if  too  much  is  allowed  at  one  time. 


focate.  What  is  the  best  way  to  make  them 
roost  jiroperly  '/- AV.  H.  H.,  Metchosiu, 
British  Columbia. 

Perhaps  tbey  are  tooyoungto  roost.  Put 
them  side  by  side,  on  low,  flat  roost,  in  the 
dark. 


Poultry  Bit.— In  your  December  issue, 
page  173,  "Late  Moulting  Hens,"  you  say 
"  There  is  a  poultry  bit  made  as  a  prevent- 
ive, and  some  smear  the  birds.''  What 
could  I  use  to  smear  over  the  chickens  '! 
Coal  oil  might  not  answer,  and  it  might 
kill  the  birds.  What  would  you  suggest  ir 
—31.  M.  H.,  Mount  Joy,  Penna. 

'I'he  poultry  bit  is  made  by  jMr.  \V.  II. 
Wigmoro,  91iJ  Kementer  slreet.s  Philadel- 
phia. Tar  is  used  to  smear  the, birds.  It  is 
not  nice  but  it  cannot  be  helped. 


Chcukns  in  Yards.— Can  young  chick- 
ens be  raised  in  jurds  until  grown,  penned 
up  so  that  they  would  not  trouble  the 
neighbors?  If  so,  what  size  yards  are  re- 
quired ■?  I  refer  to  ten  or  more  acres  of 
land.- A.  T.  V\^.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Thousands  do  so  every  year,  A  good 
yard  for  a  dozen  fowls  should  be  about 
50x100,  but  less  space  is  used  by  many. 


Sundry  Qu?:stions.— 1.  Do  you  think  it  is 
too  cold  here  in  Western  Ohio  to  rai.se  Leg- 
horns successfully  as  winter  layers  'i  2.  Do 
you  not  think  a  cross  of  Indian  Game  cock 
and  Light  Brahmas  about  the  best  for  early 
broilei  s  and  roasters':'  If  not,  what  breed  or 
cross  is  the  best  o.  Should  eggs  be  saved 
for  sitting  from  hens  under  two  years  old 
4.  Is  it  protitabie  to  keep  hens  to  breel  from 
till  three  years  old  ?  5.  Is  there  ar;  dam- 
age done  by  keeping  young  pulic;  .  and 
cockerels  of  different  breeds  togef  ?r  till 
time  for  breeding? — L.  McC,  Z  rcadia, 
Oiiio. 

1.  Hundreds  in  Ohio  have.iLeghorns  and 
give  good  reports  of  them.  "2.  The  cross  is 
a  good  one  ;  it  is  difficult  to  state  which  is 
the  best.  3.  Yes,  if  hens  are  healthy.  4. 
Y'es.    .").  No  harm  will  be  done. 


Chickens  Won't  Roost. -I  have  dif- 

ticulty  in  getting    chickens  to  p. rch  on 

roosts  after  putting  them  out  from  the 

brooiler.    I'hf-y  crowd  in  criiers  and  suf- 


THE  BEST  BREED. 

Sometimes  readers  do  not  stop  to  consider 
that  a  '■  breed"  or  '■  tlock  "  is  not  one  but 
many.  When  we  speas  of  a  "man, 'tra 
"  woman,"  we  might  ask,  "  What  kind  of  a 
man?  ' — sick  man, fat  man, rich  and  well  fed 
man,  large  man,  small  man,  young  man, 
old  man,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  disposit ion, 
peculiarities,  etc  Therefore,  we  call  atten- 
tion to  ihe  following  from  a  reader,  vvho 
must  pardon  us  if  we  make  comparisons: 

Is  theie  any  difference  (' xcept  in  color) 
between  the  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  in 
size,  ill  Jaying  qualities,  .>ize  of  eggs  and 
color  of  eggs  ?  Do  the  Minorcas  iay  as 
many,  or  more,  and  larger,  or  smaller  than 
any  of  the  l.ieghorn.s  ?  Are  the  3Iiuurcas  a 
larger  or  smaller  towl  than  the  Leghorn  ? 
How  many  eggs  per  pound  of  each  of  the 
above  breeds  ? 

There  is  no  dift'erence  between  Brown 
and  White  Leghorns,  as  breeds,  except  in 
color,  but  sometimes  the  Whites  are  better 
with  Smith  and  the  Browns  better  with 
Jones. 

Some  Minorcas  lay  more  eggs  than  Leg- 
horns; some  Leghorns  lay  more  eggs  than 
^finorcas.  Mo  man  on  earth  knows  which 
is  the  better  unless  he  could  take  a  census 
of  all  in  the  country.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  Minorcas  lay  larger  eggs  than  the  Leg- 
horns, but  some  Leghorns  will  equal  them. 
The  Minorcas  are  the  larger  breed  in  size. 
'I'h(!  eggs  average  from  nine  to  ten  per 
pound, 

FEEDING  BRAN, 

As  there  are  several  kinds  of  bran  we  are 
r?qucste'J  to  state  something  of  their  com- 
position. We  have  done  so  many  times, 
but  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  respond  to  the 
request,  which  is  stated  below: 

In  nearly  all  vour  discussions  on  fneding 
you  nientiou  bran.   Do  you  mean  wheat  or 


corn  bran  ?  The  term  "bran  "  seems  rather 
indefinite.  If  I  should  ask  mv  dealer  for 
bran  he  would  ask  ine  what  kind  I  wanted. 
'I  here  are  several  kinds  of  bran  on  the  mar- 
ket—wheat, corn,  rice,  etc.  I  will  venture 
to  suggest  that  an  article  on  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  different  kinds  of  bran  and  the 
digestability  of  brans  in  general  would  be 
appreciated  by  Thk  Poultry  Keeper 

readers.      c  ^  -ij 

If  we  express  the  terms  "  protein  "  as 
"  nitrogenous,"  "  fat  "  as  "carbonaceous,'" 
and  "  .starch  "  as  "  carbonaceous,"'  they 
would  not  be  so  easily  understood.  •'  Min- 
eral matter  "  or  "  ash  "  i  efer^o  bonc-form- 
ing  substances: 


Wheat  bran, 
Corn  bran, 


Ash 

Piotein 

Starch 

Fat 

.").() 

lU.O 

5;L7 

4.2 

l.T 

9.4 

(i7.:3 

5.!) 

;s  -.'jA 

15.7 

()0.2 

4.0 

14  7 

03 .8 

2S 

10.0 

12.1 

4'J.'.) 

S.S 

11  y.o 

1~'.4 

3S.S 

3.3 

Rye  bran, 
Rice  bran, 


Wheat  bran  is  the  kind  usually  sold.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  rice  bran  .contains  the 
most  bone-forming  elements,  wheat  bran 
the  most  nitrogen  or  albumen-forming  ma- 
terial, corn  bran  the  most  starch  and  corn 
bran  the  most  fat.  Wheat,  rice  and  buck- 
wheat bians  should  be  the  most  desirable 
kinds. 


SWAN'S  STANDARD  ROOFING. 

The  I  cultrv  Ivkipkr  makes  it  a  point 
never  to  say  anything  in  favor  of  a  man  or 
an  article  that  is  unknown  or  unreliable, 
but  since  1.^34- sixteen  j  ears  ago— Swan's- 
Standard  Roofing  has  been  advertised  in  its 
columns  and  the  first  complaint  has  yet  to- 
come  in.  Mr.  Swan  has  sold  through^  its- 
columns  hundreds  of  thousands  of  feet  of 
rooting,  and  thai  cer'ainly  was  an  amount 
sufticieutiv  large 'o  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  know  of  its  merits,  and  we  also  useil. 
It  is  good,  cheap  and  durableand  .Mr.  Swan 
is  particular  to  p  ease  every  one,  no  maiitr 
hovv  ."mall  the  order. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Swan, who  has  made  such  an  ex- 
cellent reputation,  ha-  formed  a  ji.mt  stock 
company,  owing  to  iieavy  ii. crease  of  busi- 
ness ana  ihe  demand  for  Swan's  Stardard 
Rooting  for  poultry  men,  the  companv  to  be 
known  as  The  A.  F.  Swan  Co.,  with  hcad- 
<iuarteis  at  Nos.  UO-llG  Nassau  street,  New 
^'ork  city,  and  they  have  a  descriptive,  cir- 
cular and  prices  of  ilieir  goods  ivady  for 
any  reader  of  Thi;  Pot  LiRY  Keeper  who 
Will  write  them . 


USING  SLLPHURiFOR  ^LICE. 

Karly  in  the  spring  is  the  time  to  (k-stroy 
lice,  any  work  done  being  better  than  later 
on,  as  the  pests  are  sluggish  and  not  so  active. 
The  best  method  is  to  drive  the  hens  out  and 
bui  11  live  pounds  of  sulphur  in  a  honse  lO.xlO- 
feet.  That  is  a  large  juiiount  of  sulphur  but 
it  is  necessary  it  the  work  is  to  be  well  done. 
Those  who  use  sulphur  Ibr  the  purpose  do  not 
burn  enough  of  it,  and  as  it  is  cheap  it  is  safer 
to  use  too  much  than  too  little.  It  is  also 
important  that  every  crack  he  closed  and  the 
lioase  made  tight.  Have  an  old  pot  or  piece 
of  sheet  iron  made  red  hot,  and  place  it  on  a 
brick,  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  house  ;  pnt 
the  sulphur  on  and  close  the  door,  leaving 
the  house  closed  for  two  lioure.  A  mi.\tnre  of 
kerosene  and  snlphur  will  also  burn  well,  but. 
use  plenty  ot  it  or  the  work  will  he  useless. 


We  mark  this  notice  to  call  your  attention. 
to  the  value  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  as  a 
medium  to  reach  the  people.  Notice  that  it 
does  not  go  over  their  iieads  hut  "  walks  and 
talks"  with  them.  Your  adverti.seuient,will 
not  he  buried  oat  of  sight. 


This  paragraph  marked'nieans  thatlwelhave 
sent  yon  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
for  examination,  and  to  show  to  othere  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poul- 
try raiser  can  atl'ord  to  be  without  The, Poul- 
try Keeper  and  the  "  Illustrator  Quarterly." 
Read  all  about,it  in  this  copy  and,  let^ns  hear- 
from  you. 
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White  Minorca  and  Buff  Leghorn  Eggs, 
f  1.00  |ier  IS.     L.  V.  Davidson,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

'20  Eggs  forSI.  P.  Hks..  Wyans.  Leers..  'JO  other 
varieties    Cataloaiie  2c.  J.A.  Kubrecht.  Telford. Pa 

•WHITE  WYANDOTTESexclusively.  Egg8 
SI.50.  J.  H.  Davis,  Caledonia,  Ohio. 

I.X.  L.  Poultry  Yards.  Golden  Wyandoltes.  Stock 
and  egk's  for  sale.  Cir.  free.  J.Scholz,  Erie,  Pa. 

Buff  Leghorn  s.  — Winners  for  nine  years.  Cir- 
•enlar  free.   (ieo.  S.  Barnes,  Battle  Creek  Mich. 

MAC'S  'rhorooi-'hlired  Barred  Rocks.  ?:ws.  .¥2  set- 
tint.'.  F.J.  IV1acEnerney,Hasl)rouckHeif,'hts.N..I. 

White  and  Black  Minorcas.  Eggs>l  perl.V 
Pure  Ured.      S.  A.  SHAW,  Winthrop,  N.  Y. 

Fatten  Fo  w's  in  one  week.  The  recipe  for  lOo. 
SAMUEL  CORE.  li"\  14.1  Hicksville,  Ohio. 

Buff  Orpingtons  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
Circular  free.  C  KNABLEIN,  Erie,  Pa. 


Thoroughbred  L.  Brahs.  exclu.  KBt-'s..?:!  per  ino; 
fl  per  l.">.     N.  A.  Duguid,  Le  Roy,  New  York. 


ANCONA    ECCS,    SI.50    PER  FIFTEEN. 

J.J.RYDER,  Carrettsville,  Ohio. 

R.  C.  Buff  Leghorns,  i:;  eggs  *i.  Great  layers. 
C.  M.  BOWLES,  New  Rochelle,  New  York' 

Black  Leghorns  and  Buff  Ply.  Rocks.  V> 

•ejlf-'s  for  7.')C.         J.  C  Stauffer,  l^uakertowQ.  Pa. 

HOUDANS  ONLY.     ECCS,   SI.50    per  13. 

J.  L.  LEIB,  Curwensville,  Pa. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  e.^clusively.  Ekks. 
$1  per  1>.  FRANK  HAKDWIDGE,  Poneto,  Indiana. 

FREE.— Leghorn  Illustrated  Circular.  New  plans. 
New  methods.    Bishop  s  Poultry  Farm.  Chesire,  Ct. 

Wh.  Holland  Turkey  Eggs,  ifl.aO  peril:  $12.0(1 
perlOO.         H.C.  Blessing,  .lertersonville.  Ohio. 

rnpn  Cheap.  Fifteen  varieties.  Catalogue  rnrr 
tuUO     JAY  PAUL,  Platteville,  Wis.  lIlLL 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES  ONLY.  None  but 
rhe  best  allowed  in  my  yards.  Eggs  In  season.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.      W.  H.  Norrls,  Aurora,  111. 

Eggs  from  Prize-winning  Bar.  Plymouth 
Rocks.  .«2.00  for  l-o;  ^i.i'O  for4i.or  fin.OO  a  1(.U. 
Robert  W.  Lusby,  Kennedyville,  Maryland. 

S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  (Kulp  andWittman  strain) 
Yard  No.  1.  Eggs  $1  per  IS:  No.  2,  Jl  per  2t;.  Cir.  tree 
IH.    M.    Moyer,   Sbanesville,  Berks   Co.,  Pa. 

'W.  H.  McCormIck,  Box  S2.5.  Budd.IU.  Wh.P. 
lUocks.Cor.  Indian  Games. Rose  Comb  Br.  Leghorns. 
Hggs  and  stock  for  sale.    Illustrated  catalogue  free. 


STAMP  FOR 


■  ST.  PHI  LA. PA. 


M  LEG  BAND. 


A.  P.  ALLEN,  Wesleyville,  Pa.,  Lt.  Brahmas, 

B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Silver  Spangled 
Mamburgs.       Poultry  supplies  at  low  rates. 

■S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  exclusively.  Fifteen 
eggs.  Sl.Oc  forty-tlve,  *2.0i:  one  hundred.  54.00. 
Cir.  free.     Simeon  Tol)ias.  Cana.  Jennings  Co.,  Intl. 


ECCS  W  and  B.  Rocks  and  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns, *i.r)0  per  la:  Pekin  Ducks,  *1.60  per  11. 
E.  MARQUAND,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York. 

CHICKEN  CATalogue.  B.  and  W.P.  Rks.W.Wyns. 
Wh.  Hoi. Turkeys,  etc.  Breti  <in  sei>arate  farms.  .50(1 
prizes  won.  Cott  Barnett,  Bu.\  K.  Logansport.Ind. 

JOS.   KAISER,   Port  Oram,  New  Jersey, 

Breeder  of  B.  P.  Uocks.  L.  Brahmas,  B.  Minorcas.  B. 
Jiangs.  Eggs,  fl  for  10:  $l.T.j  for  so.  Birds  Hrst-ciass. 

Wh.  P.  Rocks  exclusively.  Eggs  from  winners  of 
the  American  Wh.  P.  Kock  Club.  State  diploma.  $l.oO 
per  setting  bal.  season.  .I.S.  HOFFMA-N.  Sharon.  Pa. 

WANTED— 100  and  2on-egg  capacity  second-hand 
Prairie  State  Incubators.  State  price  and  how 
long  used.  BOX  41,  SCIOTA,  PA. 


ECCS!  Only  ?1  per  settlngof  IS.  from  my  favcjrite 
^train^.  vi/.:  Scored  White  Piymuuth  Kocks.  Part- 
ridge (Oi  liins  and  Silver  Spangled  Hamhiirgs.  C.H. 
T.Cronenwett,Woodvi lie, Sandusky  Co.,0. 

BUFFS   ONLY.     Cochin    hens,  Leghorn 

cockerels  ana  pullets;  Plymouth  Uock  and  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels.  $1  each.  Eggs  $1  per  ITi.  Circular 
free      J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersvil le,  Va. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  seem  to  be  In  the 
lead  as  to  popularity,  being  best  for  all  places  and 
purposes.  Thoroughl)red  vi.)ung  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.     POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  SI  per  13.  Hatch  of  seven  chicks 
guaranteed  or  order  duplicated  at  half 
price   CI rt.'u l;ir  1  rue   K.K.  Carier.  Knu.vville.  Teiin 

White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs.  ?2  for  1-5.  S.  C. 
Brown  and  liutT  Legtioriis,  S.S.  llamburgs. B.Langs.. 
Bar.  Plymouth  Uurk'..  \Vb.  Wyaniloites.  W. Cochins, 
Blue  Andalusian>'.  *I.iHj  per  l-^.  i'ri/.e  stock  low. 
W.  C.  JOHNSTON,   Homer   City,  Penna. 
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New  York  and  Boston.  Mr. 
.lacobs  recommeuds  me  and 
my  stixjk.  K.  .uid  S.r  B  Leghorns.  B.  and  W.  Rocks. 
Wyandottes.  Brahm:i>,  Minorcas. Langshans.  Leghs. 
laid  242  eggs.  P.  Ducks.  W.  W.  Kulp.  Pottstown.  Pa. 


Wh  Leghorns  e.vclu.  20eggs.$l.  15  Eng.  Pheas- 
ant egg>.  ^2..")(i.   A.  B.  Wingert.  Northampton.  Ohio. 

Eggs  SI  for  15  ;  $5  for  100.  Chicks  one  week 
old  1.')  cents  each;  twenty-si.t  varieties  of  Fowls. 
Bantams,  Ducks.   B.  L.  Osborn,  Bo.yK,  Green,  N,Y. 


R.C.  B  LEGHORNS  A  SPECIALTY.  Also 
BLACK  LEGHORNS  Choice  stock  for 
sale.      J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

Single  Gomb  Black  Minorcas,  j.'.tO  per  set- 
ting: single  ('Mnib  Hull  Leghorns,  il .On  per  setting: 
Iniprnved  White  I'ekin  liurks,.?i.OU  per  setting.  All 
tlrst  iiri/.e  winners.   Joseph  Bell,  Minetto.  N.  V. 

White  and  Buff  Ply.  Rocks.  Eggs  from 
prize  winning  strains    Satisfaction  guar- 

G.GJG.G.MOfnS.SQOHQfQOfJI 

White  Leghorn  (Knapp  &  Wyckoff  straini. 
White  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Bred  for 
ui  11  it  V  and  be;nitv.  El-l'^.  >I  .'H'  I'Cr  thirteen.  Write. 
HORACE  BURNS,  Moreland  Station,  N.  Y. 

Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  for  liatohing.  Ten  cents 
earhfrom  large.  Hne  birds  (Rankin  Straini.  Our 
stock  is  equal  to  anv.  ;ind  we  guarantee  satislac- 
tion.  J.  E.  TYRRELL,  Marysville,  Ohio. 

Closing  Out  Sale— White  Plymouth  Rocks.  8 
females  \^  it  li  male.  .¥r> :  or  24  females  ;ind  S  males 
fur  .SIO.  Keallv  tine  birds.  Single  birds.  ?2.00  td  S4.11O. 
S.  A.  LITTLE,      -         Malcom,  New  York. 

J.  E.  WALTER,  WAKEIYIAN,  OHIO. 

Breeiler  (if  Single  Comb  Brown  and  liutl  Leghorns. 
E.\tra    large,  wonderful   layers,  anil  non-sitters. 
Fifteen  Eggs,  SI. 00. 


Mark  Stock  Aiumfnum.''.' : 

AUvavs  Bright.    Can'' come  out.  tar  Ta^s.  ■  _• 
JACKSON  STOCK  MARKER  CO., 

Samples  sent  free.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

ECCS, SI. 00  perls.  Thoroughbred  Barred 
and  White  Ply.  Rocks.  Butt  Cochins.  White 
Wyamlotte^  and  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  A  number  one 
stock.  Lai'ge  yards. Sii.\-2i)ft  feet.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Fifteen  years'  experience.  Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times.  Please  mention  The  Pol'i.trv 
Keeper.  H.H.Charles.  Route  No.  I.Lancaster. Pa. 


60  EGGS  FOR  S3. 


15  for  $1.00.  Two 

Medicated  Nest  Eggs 
with  each  order.  2(i  varieties  of  best  strains.  Poor 
hatches  duplicated  at  half  price.  2:i  years  as  breed- 
ers. Circular  free,  with  premiums  won.  Mostly 
farm  range.   Whitney  Bros.,  Triangle,  N.  Y. 


Jt^  J  SEND    FIVE  CENTSOR 
LJt^l^M\.J^.  STAMPS  FOR  100- PACE 

Book  of  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS  TO  J.L. 
CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  This  ad 
is  good  for  fj.OO  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator. 

_______    E.R.  GIBBS,  BREEDER  and 

ppURkTC    dealer  in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs 
I  kllliui%j    Lop-eared    Himalayas,  Belgian 
Hares.  Angora  and  Common  Rab- 
bits. Send  stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio 

West  Berwick  Poultry  Yds,  O.  F.  Ferris, Prop. 
Choice  eggs  for  setting  from  the  following  guaran- 
teed pure  bred  fowls;  L.  Brahs..  Butt  Legs..B.Cochs., 
P.  Cochs..G.  L.  Wyans..S.  L.  Wyans..  B.  P.  Rocks. 
lo  eggs,  $1.00;  :jO,i*l.To.  E.vtra  care  taken  in  packing 
for  shipment.  Berwick,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE. 

SELF-REGULATING    INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS.    SOLD  ON  A  GUARANTEE  TO 
HATCH, OR  MONEY  REFUNDED  Address 
M.  E.  FIRESTONE,  Park  St.,  Sidney,  O. 

**||^P  Clover  2  60-lb  bags  ea.  75o.    4  50-lb  bags  ea.  0'27.jc 

UU  I    C.  1 1.  Shells,  ton  $6..50.    J<;  ton  K.li 

\  ivu,  ?'J.ilO,    M. Clint, ton    7.00.    y,  ton   3.8,=) 

u,n   *'-'  1.5.    W.  C.  Dust  sand,  V,  ton  (no  1  ess  sola)         2  (W 

Gr'nd  Iwef  scraps,  100  lli3,82,00  I  In  300  lin  lots  oEbeef  or  crackers  frt 
Cracker  Crumbs,  100  lbs,  1.50  )  is  palil  to  poinla  within  600  miles, 

CLEVELAND  PorLTKY  CO.,  Platteburg,  N.  Y. 

EraU  Poultry  UuidG  and  Catalog 

It's.a  beauty.    Cuts  of  fowls  drawn  from 
life.    Price  of  fowls  and  eggs.    Also  34 
years  in  the  poultry  yard.    Catalog  and 
Buyers  Guide  all  for  10c    J.  R.  BRABAZON.Sr. 
Finest  on  earth.       Glenview  Farm,  Oelavan,  Wis. 


Incubator  and  Brooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP.  The 

Oakes  Adjustable  Thermometer. 

Hra^s  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Thermosta- 
tic Bars  and  Regu  lators  of  all  kinds 
a  specially  Catalogue  free.  Address 
OAKES,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  tine  Light 
Hiabmas.  liutr.  Darted  or  White  Plymouth 
liiieks.  Silver  Lneed  or  White  Wyandottes. 
liutr.  Brown  or  White  Leghorns. S.S.  Ilatus, 

or  (i.  S.  Banl:ims.  ai  ^l.i.ii  ]ier  V;:  Pekin  cir 
'Rouen  Ducks.  .*i  .mi  per  11 ;  Wh.  Chinese 
•Geese   or  Turkeys  (halt  wild  Toms 

;inil  lieavv  Brnii/e  liensi .  ^'.'.iin  per  0.  w  rite 

Shook  Brothers,  Spring  Mills.  Pa. 


HAWKINS 


Breeds  America's  lead- 
ing prize  winners. 
Barred,  White  and 
Buff  P.  Rocks,  Sil- 
ver, White  and  Buff  Wyandottes.  Winners 
at  New  York.  Boston  and  Washington.  If  you  want 
the  Best  at  honest  prices,  write  for  catalogue  of 
America's  Great  Hen  Farm. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 
Lock  Box  4  Lancaster,  Mass. 


Twenty-five  Breeds  Chickens.  Ducks.  Geese  and 
Turkeys.  Prize-winners.  Eggs  and  fowls.  Prices  low. 
111.  Cat.  free.  R.  F.  NeuOert.  Bo.x  SdO.Mankato.  Minn. 

White  Wyandotte.  Buff  and  Barred  Rocks, 
S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  SI  setting  ;  incubator, 
$4  per  100.  Pekin  Ducks,  five  cents  each 
Toulouse  Geese,  twelve  cents  each. 
years  e.\|)erience.    W.  B.  Ha  1 1 ,  Wa  kema  n ,  O. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  at  tl.no  and  ?1..50  per 
l.'i.  from  Hne  Lt.  Brahm:is.  Butf  Cochins.  Burt  and 
White  Leghorns.  Blue  Andalusians.  Blk.  and  Wh. 
Minorcas.  Bar.  and  W.  P.  Kocks.  Silver  Wyandottes. 
Catalogue  free.      J .  EtI  ing,  Hurstvi  I  le,  N.  Y. 

ERGS.  $1.00  PER  15.  l^^^l  ^r^' 

Leghorns.  Knapp  ;  Wliite  Wyandotte.  Duston. 
None  better  for  price.  Try  us.  and  you  will  l>e 
pleased.  Graham  &  Korell,  Key,  Ohio. 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  mv  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  in  1899, 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  «4T"1^';"  «i  r 

Send  .w  for  illu-iraleO  catalOEue.     rOH  SALE 

CHAS.  GAMMERDINGER.  Box  64,  Colambns,  0. 

ON'T  SET  HENS  '-U:^..., 

The  Nat'l  Hrn  Incubator  beats  the  old' 
pl.'in  :t  to  1.    Llttlp  In  prlrt  but  a  big  money  ' 
maker.  AcrenfK  nanled.    Send  IImq   Ppaa  I 
for  cataloij  telling  how  to  get  UIIC  11  CD 
Natural  Men  Inruhator  Co.,  Bl  ColomhuK,  Neb. 

R«T.  U.  Ueuser  m&de  a  100  Egg  Hfttcbet.  cost  tl.Od 


/Maple  Farm  mammothpekin 

*^  DUCKS  STAND  UNRIV- 

Duck  Yards  aled  for  size  and 

symmetry.  2.500  birds  selectedwith  care  tor  breed- 
ing purposes.  Order  early.  Eggs  In  season.  My 
book,  "Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture," free 
with  each  order.  (Monarch  Incubator  still  ahead). 
Send  for  Catalogues  to 
JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Toulouse  and  African 
Geese.  Pekin,  Aylesbury  and  Muscovey  Ducks, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White,  Silver 
and  Golden  Wyandottes,  White.  Brown  and  Bull 
Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  Indian  and  Pit  Games, 
Lt.  Brahmas,  Wh.  and  Pearl  Guineas.  Choice  Stock 
forsale.  Eggs  for  Incubators.  32  page  Catalogue  free 
D.  A.  Mount,   Box  L,  Jamesburg,  N.  J 

KNAPP  BROS. 

Breed  America's  Leading  Strain  of 


S.  CJhite  Legs,  and  W,  INiandottes 

Highest  honors  at  thirty-five  of  the  leading 
shows  during  pa^t  fifteen  years. 

FABIirS.  N.  T.  P.  6.  BOX  301. 

Stamp  for  Catalogue. 


I  Chicken-Lice  A  Mites  conquered. 

Paint  the  inside  of  Pnultry-Huuses  with  the 

I  Radical-Remedy  "Carbollneum  Avenarlus" 

Best  Paint  to  preserve  all  woofiwork 

against  rot  and  decay. 
CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

Circulars  free  1         Milwaukee,  Wis. 


INCUBATOR  FREE 

on  trial.  TheNewC.Von 

Culin  is  most  perfect  in  ven- 
tilation, moisture  and  beat. 

HATCHES  EVERY  nATCHABLB 
EGO.  Money  made  and  saved. 
Catalog  FKEE.  Poultryman's 
Plans,  10c.  Address; 

The  W.  T.  Falconer 
Mfg.  Co., 
Ave.  89,  JAMESTOWN,  H.r. 


Red  Rope  Roofing.  I 

[•■'  The  best  low  cost  Roofing  and  Siding  made  I 
fqr  FARM  arid  POULTRY BUIIDINGS.  ' 

'  A  fiostal brings  samples  of  n^PQfl^U"  ' 
and' of  our 

'^BopFING. 

^  j,W.BIRD&50N. 

'■  ■%    <^dper  Makers,  • 

•  EastWalpoleKass. 


